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A. 

Acknowledgments, 36, 65, 97, 1», 163, IM, 
226, 857v 28H, 323, 392, 383 

Add) son Co Ag. Society, 96 

ADDRESSES— Notices of: 

David Thomas's, 60 

Gov. Wright's, 314 

Gen Dix^s 321 

Prof. Norton's, 35(1 

Prof. Shepard's, 549 

». S. RaiMlairs. 132 

Agnculiurel College at Mount Airy,.. . 128 
in Tennessee, 227 

— Furnaces, Mott's, 849 

— Institute at Poughkeepsie, 97 

— Uciure*« at Yale College, 334 

— Professorship at Harvard Univer- 

sity, 227 

— Papers, how to get subscribers to, . 92 
how to improve, 155 

— Schools, Legislative Re|)orts on,... 194 
Reasons for establishing, . . 302, 334 

— Societies, good influence oir, 284 

Suggestions to committees of,. . 366 

Asrncoliure, no. of persons engaged in, 236 
A... an 7 and Rens. Hori. Society,. . 255, 311 

A,.aca8, 130,195 

Anterican Institute, Fair of, 888, 351 

— A^ricaUural Association, 288 

Ammonia, contained iu soils, 202 

— how to fix 127, 820, 240 

Analysis of different vegetables, 171 

— of GuaiiOj 11 

Animals, shelter necessary for, 31 

Anis. black, t9 destroy, 287 

Apple-paring machine, 289 

Apples— Baldwin, 825, 340 

— Early Joe 310 

— Ejcporutioa of,. 173 

— False names to 192, 340 

— FondnesB of lodians for, 25T 

— Hawley or Douse, 114, 192 

— Minister, 87 

•- Northern Spy, 66 

— Packing for sea voyages, 287 

— Pie 85 

~ Roxbury and Putnam Russet,. ... 116 

— Samples of, 129, 197 

— Seedling* 65, 290, 384 

— Select lists of, 282 

— Six best, 116 

— Wiiiier in Ohio, 375 

Apple Trees, Blight in, 226, 255 

bearing in even and odd years,. 386 

Borers in, 29 

over 200 years old, 3j?'2 

Apriroi, Dubois' Golden, 339 

Anesian WelU 12 

Anichoke, Jerusalem, 9-2 

A^hes lor manure, 68, 131, 161, 265 

. — Coal, 318— Screen for, 93 

Aspariigua beds, care of, 8ft 

— Culture of. 283 

— Experiraeut with, 225 

— Giaiit, 86 

Aurora HorL Society,. 855 

B. 

Barberry, no| iqjorious to wheal, 177, 

343,383 

Barley, culture of, 80, 109 

— Preminn crops of, M, 89, 119 



Bams, plan and description of, ... 184, 301 

— Notices of, 42, 253, 254, 363, 383 

Barometer, Farmer's, a humbug, 138 

Beans, premium crop of, 119 

Bee Hives and Moth, 68, 129, 177 

Bees, Management of, 16, 289 

— False Theories respecting, 367 

Beets, premiimi crop of,. 119 

Berkshire Ag. Society, 349 

Birds, plea for, 66 

Bite of a mad dog, cure for 369 

Blackberry bushes, to destroy, 161 

Black Weevil, to destroy, 50 

Bologna, agriculture of, 223 

Bones for manure, 68, 161 

Bog land, how to improve, 209 

Book-farming, remarks on, 34, 363 

BOOKS— Notices of: 

American Poulterer's Companion, 99 

— Veterinarian, 168 

— Agricultural, 154 

— Institute, Report of, 291 

Allen's Bee Cultivator 131 

Agricultural Bomny, 859 

Brief Compend of Am. Agriculture, 99 

Child's First Book 99 

Colman's European Tour, 100, 108, 140 
Commerce ana Navigation of the 

Valley of the Mississippi. 373 

Chemistry of the Four Seajtons,... 131 
Chemical Principles of Rotation of 

Crops, 132 

Cultivation of Flax 228 

Dictionary of Modem Gardening). . 229 

English Spelling Book, 162 

Eubank's Hydraulics and Mechan- 
ics, 373 

Farmer's Ag. Chemistry, 100 

Fresh Gleanings, 291 

Geology of Vermont, 99 

Guenon on Milch Cows, 123 

Physiology of Digestion, 373 

Principles of Road-making, 197 

Report of Ohio Board of Agricul- 
ture, 131 

Returns of Mass. Ag. Societies,. . ■ 19G 

The Architect 386 

The Horse's Foot 99 

Transactions of Mass. Hort. Soci- 
ety 373 

Transactions ot Rensselaer Ag. So- 
ciety, 162 

— of New- York Slate Ag. Society 229 
The Pig. by Youait 259, 277, 312 

Bot-fly, sneaking habit of, 215 

Box edgings 8ft 

Bread-knending machine, 846, 

Break the Crust, lf<2 

Breeding, Principles of. 36t, 381 

Brick-milking machine 97, 207 

Broadcast Sowing machine 377 

Brooke ami Ohio Ag. Society, 110 

Broom-Corn, deterioration of. 03 

Culture and manufacture of,. . - 33(5 

Bruises, cure for, 1^2 

Buckwheat, how cooked iu Russia, ... 90 

— straw, for fodder 123 

Budded trees to be headed down 114 

Budding, remarks on, 89, 60, 85, 193, 324, 

825,339,340 

— how performed, 192 

Building, cheapest and best mode of,. . 74 



BUILDINGS— Bam, plan of, 184,301 

Coating fur, 104 

Carriage House, Ornamental, 120 

Commodious Farm-house, 210 

Cheap paint for, 246 

Farm Houses, plans of, 50, 73 

Heatme by hot air furnaces, . . 75, 346 

Laborer's Cottage, 85, 243 

Miniature Cottage, 383 

Of unhurnt brick, 74 

Bull ring de>K;ribed, 379 

Burdock, to destroy, 143 

Burlington Co. Ag. Society, 197 

Bushes, t'.me for cutting, 910 

Butler Dairy of B- A. Hall, 235 

— Diflicuttv in making, 30, 66 

— Good sale of, 1J| 

— Irish Ro«e, 813, 284 

— Made in New- York, 236 

— Making and preserving, 137 

— Rationale of churning, 30 

Buttoiiwood tfees, disease of, 130 

C. 

Cabbage, to preserve in winter,. . . 347, 347 

— large, 384 

Caledonia Co. Ag. Society 161, 215 

Calf, large, 129 

Canada Thistles, to destroy, 144, 176, 800, 342 
Carrots, culture of, 86, 56, 363 

— Premium crops of,. . 64, 87, 06| 110, 803 

— Seed per acre, 131 

— Uses of, 56 

— White 890 

Catterpillars, to destroy, 114 

CATTLE— Ayrshire, 41, 123, 143, 226 

Age of, to decide, 374 

Alderneys, 142 

Breeding in England, 140 

— Principles of; 364, 381 

Col. Jaqne's Cream-pots, 41 

Calf, large, 129— Hornless, 99 

Compound for fattening, 228 

Cooking food for, 854,330 

Cows— food for, 269 

— Guenon 's Treatise on, 123 

— in New- York, 2Xi 

— injury to teat of, 287 

— Lady Barrington III, 88 

— Productive, 19, 49, 66, 179 209, 835, 

865, 308, 862 

— Protracted gestation of, 285 

— Winter food for, 131 

Devons 41, 123, 142 

Durhama,. ... 88, 97, 141, 296, 257. 267, 

362, .%3 

— How bred 364 

JHsetises o/"— Black leg, cure for,. . 98 

— Bloody Murrain, cure for, IflS 

— New, in Westchester, 190 

English, 140 

Exhibited at State Fair, ;{20 

Fat 100, 320 

Feeding boxes for„ 382 

Galloway*s, description of, 9 

Gore breed, 362 

Herefords, 41, 141, 228, 2^ 

Heifers, how to train, 157 

Italian 4ft 

in Holland 79 

Imported by Mas-n. Society ir 

In-and-in Breeding, r 
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CATTLE— Improvement in, 246 

Kerry, 143 

Maanachufletts, 20, 41, 362 

Most valoed at Smithfield, 80 

Oxen, to prevent drawing apart, ... 351 

Ring for, 379 

Sales of, 66» 257, 352, 383 

8cotti8h, at Falkirk, 11 

Soiling, crops for, 26 

Training, 122 

Three at one birth, 194 

Winter care of, 19 

Cayuga Co. Ag. Societ>-, .... 119, 151, 351 

Chalybeate Springs, 273 

Change of Seed, 869 

Characteristics of the past season 372 

Charcoal as a fertiliser, 91, 146, 290 

Chatauque Co. Ag. Society, 96 

Chemical investigations, results of,. ... 45 

Cherry trees, remedy for slugs on 283 

Cherries, select list of, described, 280 

— Size of different varieties, 256 

— Wendeirs Bigarreau, 255 

Chess, not produced from wheat,. . 126) 385 

Chestnuts, to raise from seed, 382 

Chiccory, culture of, • • • • 130 

Chittenden Coujiiy Ag. Society, 96, 

197,350 

Churning, rationale of, 30 

Chums, prices of, 196 

Clinton Co. Ag. Society, 119, 377 

Clover hulling machine, 36 

— - should be turned in when ripe, 253 

— seed, sowing, 132 

— — Insect in, 154 

— — Machine for sowing, 214 

Coal Ashes for manure, 318 

Screen for, 93 

Cocklebur or Burweed, 143 

Composts, to make, ... 69, 91, 161, 325, 329 

Compound for fattening cattle, 223 

Cooking food for stock, 254, 339 

Corn and Cob Mills, 32 

Corn Shellers, 161 

Cortland Co. Ag. Society, 215 

Cottages of England, 188 

Cotton, Mastodon, 302 

Couch grass, spread of, 267 

Cranberries, culture of, 34, 61, 87, 193 

Crops, rotation of, 95, 144, 211, 381 

— Slate of the 199, 228 

— of the past season, 372 

Crosses, two breeds at one birth, 194 

Cultivator, The, to its Readers, 36, 37G 

— To its Agents 352, 376 

— List of Agents for, 356, 388 

— Notes on June niumber of, 301 

— Pnce of, 65 

-- taken by Ag. Societies, 65, 383 

value of, 38, 66, 67, 95, 213, 308 

Cultivator Almanac, , 259 

Cultivator, description of. 249, 258 

— Ide's Wheel, 285, 3-1 8 

— Improved, 309 

— Scotch, 819 

Curculio, remedy for, 283 

Currant bushes, insects on, 147 

Cutting fodder, advantages of, 254 

D. 

Dairies of Maasachnsetts, 43 

— Statistics of, 235 

Dairy of B. A. Hall 235 

— Farm of Holland, 306 

— House, construction of, 287, 353 

Death of Sir Charles Morgan, 98 

— of Gov. Wright, 314 

— of JHmes Camak, 257 

— of Wra. Youatt 9S 

Delaware, Agriculture of, 95 

Dibbling in fruit trees, 86 

Digestion. Physiology of, 373 

Dock, to extirpate 987 

Dog power, description of, 344 

Dogs. Shepherd's, 81 

— Cure for bite of mad, 369 

— to prevent, killing sheep, 67 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

Butter, lo make and preserve,. 137, 284 

— Difficulty in prf»ducing, .... 3D, 90 

— Rationale of churning, 30 

Beds, husk, how made,.. 30 

Buckwheat, Russian mode of cook- 
ing 90 

Brend-kneading machine,, ... 346, .3=0 

Coffee, preparation. of, 183, 217 

Currants, to preserve green, 163 

Cabbage, to keep in winter, . . 247, 347 

Eye, to remove dust from, 90 

Eggs, to inreserve, IKJ, 223, 3^-' 

Fruit, to keep in winter, 80 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY : 

Gloves, to remove spots from, 183 

Hommony, how prepared, 59 

Hams, to cure, 59, 223 

Indian corn, to preserve green,. . . . 323 

Ink, to make good black 369 

Meat, to boil tender, 90 

Parsnips, to cook, 90 

Peaches, to dry, 818 

Soap, recipe for making, 30 

Correction of, .90, 256 

Sour krout, how prepared, 59 

Salsify, how to cook, 90 

Strawberries, dried, 225 

Tomatoes, failure to keep, 59 

— To preserve, 183, 247 

Wine, receipe for making, 183 

Yeast, to make, 59 

Donation of A. Lawrence, 227 

Draining in England, 222, 239 

— in Holland, 44, 79, 277 

— in Scotland, Ill 

— Haaerlem lake, 109 

— Remarks on, 43, 6B, 92, 119 

— Tiles for, 130, 228 

— with Tiles 85, 265 

DriU-barrow, Emery's,. . 121, 254, 265,319 

Drilling machine, 129 

Dutchess Agricultural Institute, 97 

Society, 351 



Economy, advantages of, 123 

Egg hatching machine, 289 

— Large, 289 

Eggs, lo preserve, 183, 283, 382 

Egyptian corn 163 

Electro culture, 2^ 

Emigration, remarks on, 38t) 

English stock and grain markets, 7*i 

Erie County Ag. Society, 215 

Essex County (Mass.) Ag. Society, 349 

Evergreens, time for trausplantuig, 14S 

Exhibitions of Comity Ag. Societies, 349,377 

Experiments, unsuccessful, 93 

Eye, to remove dust from, 90 

F. 

Fairy rings caused by fungi, 352 

Falkirk Trist, accomit of, 11 

Fannine Mills 66, 98, 249 

Farmer^s Clubs, Constitution for, 62 

— Association, West Stockbridge, 98 

Farming, management in, 27, 41 

— Experience in, 156, 308 

— Good, 180 

— Profits of, 905, 209, 253, 265 

FA.RMS— Notices of: 

A. Carlton's, 76 

A. Jaque's, 42 

A. & S. Chapin's, 362 

B. B. Belcher's, 302 

B. A. Hall's, 235 

C. Bate's, 363 

Col. Sherwood's 267 

David Gee's 42 

Enoch Marks', 268 

German Ebenezer Society's, 248 

G. V. Sacket's, 253 

George Geddes', 268 

H. Matiiaon's, 209 

Horatio Sargeant's, 362 

J. Hamtnond's, 42 

J. Gleason's, 43 

J. G. Chadsey's, ISO 

James Gowen's, 203 

John M'Glaflin's, 208 

Jotin Delafield's, 2'>4 

John Johnston's, 265 

James M. Ellis's, 268 

Large 47, 176, 2i)0 

i.ewis A. Morrell's, 252 

Mrs. Hawkins', 3So 

T. H. Austin's, 66 

William Fuller's 267 

W. & P. Lathrop's, S6'> 

Feeding boxes for cattle, 3H2 

Female Farmer, 385 

Fences, different kinds 51 

— Cultivation without, 361 

— for flooded grounds, 110 

— Good posts for,. 23S 

Field crops, time for maturing, 122 

I Fish for manure, 210 

Flour, to know good, .56 

Flower beds, position of, 8G 

— Seeds, how to be sown, 115 

Flowers in England, 18^ 

Fodder racks for sheep, ^ 

— Advantages of cutting 251 

Food,vegetable,valne of different kinds. 171 



Foot paths should be raised, 143 

along side highways, 309 

Fountain, large, in Englana, 128 

France, Agriculture or, 2(59 

— Agricultural implements of, 12 

— Village of, described, 306 

— Veterinary School in, 12 

— Wines and vineyards of. 337, 371 

Franklin County (Vt ) Ag. Society,. ... 96 

Frederickton Ag. Society,. 384 

Fruit culture on Martha's Vineyard,. . . 28 

— and vegetable Preserver, 212 

— Failure, cause of, 1 IG 

— Fine samples of, 323 

— grower's co)ivention, 192 

— on the borders of Cayuga lake, 253 

— Profits of, 375 

— To preserve in winter, .30 

— To protect from thieves, 2ot} 

Fruit Trees, bearing alternate years, 309, 3^6 
Budding, . . 29, 60, 86, 192, 224, 225, 

339, 310 

Best sites for, 87 

Budded, to bo headed down,. ... 1 14 

Dibbling in,, S6 

Peculiar growth of varieties, 94, 14y. 

2-J4 

should be cultivated, 116, 14*^ 

Soil for, .'339 

Transplanting, 85, IAS 

To protect from rabbits, 87 

To be stimulated by dressing.. . . 114 

Wash for, 148 

Fruits, nomenclature of, 340 

Fuel, green wood vs. dry, 18, 124, 274 

Furnaces for warming houses, 75, i>l6 

G. 

Gardening operations for March, b5 

Gas tar, 2i27 

Geeae, Bremen, G5 

Georgia, agricultural capabilities of,. . . 15G 

Germination of Seeds, 193 

German Ebenezer Society, J?-18 

Gestation, protracted, 2-o 

Gin for loading logs and stone, 154 

Goatsi age of, 279 

Gooseberries, insects on, 147 

— Mildew on, 16 1 

— Two good kinds, 2'?1 

Grafting grape vines, 29, 61 

— large trees, 161 

Grain moth. Tinea granelli, 13 

Dryer, Howard's 152 

— Increase of, by boiling, b'J 

— Machine to prerare for grinding, — 03 
Grains in cold climates, 24'5 

— Relative value of different kinds of,. 172 

Granary, rat proof, 19 'i 

Grapes, ripening 

Grape vine, enormous, 2'J5 

Manure for, 86 

To keep bugs from, 311 

Grass, winter-killing^ 200 

— liands, seeding in August, 285 

— To seed, 109 

Grasses for the South, 381 

Green crops for manure, 1 64 

— Wood vs. dry, , 18, 124, 271 

Greene Co Ag. Society, 96, 350 

Guano, analysis of, u 

— Use of, 160, 196, 2'J(i 

— prepared fbr use, 383 

Gypsum— (See PUuier.) 

H. 

Hampden County Ag. Society, 349 

Hara|«ihire County Ag. Society, 349 

Hartford County Ag. Society,. . 96, 350, 3o3 

— Rep'wiiory of Aru 

Harvesting Machijie, Hussey's, 254 

Hay caps, how mude, 196 

— Projier time to cut, 219 

— Prcjisfs, 09 

— Pressing, 213 

— Tinn ihy, value of. 97 

— To measure in bulk, 214, 2-l'2 

— To save a load of. 2<iU 

Hedges, Buckthorn for, ]:M> 

— Ilawt'.orn 257 

— Os ige Oraiifre for, 1(>:> 

— Red Cedar for ir>4 

Hemlock, olleiisive to vermin, 2;J9 

Hessian fly in Oliio, K{ 

Hijrh CuluvatuMi 303 

Hickory wood, to protect from worms. 3^*4 

Hoeing or cultivating crope, 182. 1>"9 

Holland, farming ir, . .44, 79, 109, 187, 221, 

276, 30r> 

Hops, culture of, 82 

Horsford, Prof. E. N., 97 
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H irsc bean, culture of, 109 

- Powers, 56, 106, 380 

— RaKe, revolving, 217 

Inventor of, 243 

HOR:>K?>— Black Hawk and Sir 

Henry 211, 2SS 

at Saraioya Stale Fair, 320 

Diseases o/--Heaves, cure for,. 95, 1&2 

— Big head in 244 

— Bruises, cure for, 1S2 

— Cholera, cure for, 15y 

— Pampas, cure for, 25S 

— Poll evil, cure for, l!« 

— tflolibers, lo cure 343 

— 5<wee«y, cure for, 158 

Ecl.p>e, 105, 2SU 

Eiiijli^h Hunter, 31)i 

Geii. Burrough'a Lady Messenger, 57 
Morgan, ... 57, 120, 153, 157, '>27, 253, 

320. 3d2 

MeKsenper, 57 

.Mr Fordou"*, 105, 20(5 

ot England, 140 

Piirenolog'y of 34 

Remark* on Breeding, . . 169, 204. 233, 
271, 301, 304 

Siiii^ular binl., 10* 

Trolling, 105, 30^5 

To prevent biting cribs, 332 

Il )t air furnaces, 75, 346 

H Ji beds, how to make S5 

Hwtf.Mihs in wLiUer, 69 

H)draulic ram, 65, 94, l&O, 243, 318 

I. 

Ice. exporialion of, 160 

Ictf-huuses, how to build, 34-5 

..s, agricultural advantages of.. .. . 211 

In porianl trifle, 160 

Inipruverncnt of sandv land*, 362 

L\DIA\ CORN— Culture of, 124, 203, 20«J, 

'SOS 

Curing for f*>dder, 93, 123 

Crop of IS 17, 3>3 

Drawing oflT, 279 

Kxpenmenis with,. 91, 125 

Fine cro^jsof, in Ohio, 1S:^2 

firown for fodder, 26, 120, mi 

CxkI crops of, 35, 66 

(Jrown in New York, 189, 301 

How much pork a bushel will make, 214 

Large stalk of, 23,234 

Mills for crushing, 32 

New varieties of....... . 354 

Oil from, «« 

Poudreiic for 54 

Premium crops, .... 64, 87, 89, 06, 1 19 

>nould not be lopped, 379 

To keep green for winter, 323 

l'i<*usiry, results of. 208, 3"i3 

Jn-aiU-m Breeding, 3(i4 

I.isctts. botlling, 290 

— Sius^'uJHr swarm of, 210 

l.iqu ry ab<»ui War and Agriculture,.. . 3S3 

Ifini. vulpimte rtf, 91 

IrrA'attoii in Englaud 222 

— Ill l^mbardv 222 

lulv, Auncuiture of, .... 46, 107, 130, 222 

J. 

Jetfersou County Aj». Society, . 64, 240, 350 
L. 

Laborer? i»f Great Britain S-*)! 

— Wages of. in different countries,... 28i\ 

Lamoille County Ag- .Society, 197 

Land, lo improve. 150 

Ljuuiniarlc*. importance of 5- 

Lawiis, trees for, 27,3 

l^ciurcs on Agriculture at Yale College, .321 
L«nersfrom Prof Horsford, .. 45. 171. 201 
Prof. Norton, ... II, 44, 79, WX lf«7. 

221, 27 5, '.m 

Cain- 12, 40, , 107, 1»S, 222. 2o!) 

Ik. Marvel, 306, 337 

L<ttnce, lo have early, 

L t)el «u,t, termination of, 22t> 

I, *e. eiijt»yment of, 69 

L.g*itii.np. not dim nisshed by lelegraphic 

Wires 333 

— rod-?, construction of, 161, 242 

L.n)c as a manure,. . 35, 175, 176, 2!1 . 2:J<). 

210. 265, 3 H 

I.itrhfiHd County Ag. Society, 350 

L.trifupermum arvensc 17 

L«viii^,MMi Couniy Ag Society, 351 

L"ciiM seed, how to plant, 161, S'-i 

1/ mtiardy. Agriculture of. 222 

l>"U,*iaiia Stale Ag. StKjiely, 129 

Li'-erne. culture of, 

— la, I lire of, 3>^1 

L :«u« naturae, 104 



Madder, culturt of. 55 

Madi.son County Ag. Society 351 

Management in farming, 27 

MAN URES— Action and ingredients of, 21 

Composts, rich, 69, 01, 32.3 

Charcoal, 91, 146, 290 

Durability ©f, 215, 2.30 

Fish for, 240 

Guano, use of, 160, 196, 220, 3S3 

Green crops for, 164 

How lo be applied, 30S 

Liebig's system of, 209 

Lime, use of, 175, 176, 348 

Liquid, 348 

Making and applying, 329 

Management of, 105 

Manner of applying, 106 

Marl iu Delaware, 05 

Muck, 160, 211, 214, 297, 308, 329 

Plasier 65, 68, 182, 2b9 

Poudretle, value of, 126 
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OUR PLATE— THE GALLOWAY CATTLE. 



The beaatiful engraving^ accompanying this number, 
is the portrait of a four years old Galloway bull, be- 
loii'jiny; to the Duke of Biiccleugh, which obtained the 
hrsi prize of thirty sovereigns at the show of the High- 
land Agriculturai Society of Scotland, in 1845. We 
presume there have never been but few, if any, of this 
valuable breed of cattle in this country, and our object 
HI this time is to give a correct idea in regard to them. 
The notion se^ns to be entertained in some quarters, 
that all polled or hornless cattle are Galloways ; honce 
we have sometimes seen it stated that there are Gallo- 
ways in Massachusetts, though it is very evident, from the 
d' S' iiption, that the stock has but few characteristics 
in (-ommon with the breed under consideration. Most 
of the hornless cattle to be met with in this country, 
correspond more to the Suffolk and Yorkshire polled 
breetis, than to any others of which we have any know- 
h-ilire, and though they have in general a mongrel 
ch:ir;icter, and degenerate appearance, they are no 
doiiht much nearer allied to the last named varieties, 
than to the Galloways, as will fully appear from the 
loiiowing description. The tnie Galloways are de- 
scriU d by Low. Youatt, and other British writers, as 
beini: ♦renerally of a black color, though sometimes red, 
briiidled. and dun ; but the black being regarded as most 
iii'hciitive of the pure breed, other colors have become 
more rare than formerly. They are, says Youatt. 
pti aiuht and broad in the back, and nearly level from the 
!»• .ui lo the rump. They are round in the ribs, and also 
b^'twccn the shoulders and the ribs, and the ribs and the 
K>ins. They are broad in the loins, without any large 
projt'cting hook (or hip) bones. In roundness of bar- 
rel atid luUness of ribs, they will compare with any 
br.'ed, and also in the proportion which the loins bear 
I" il<e hf>ok bones or protuberances of the ribs. Wlien 
v:ewt>d from above, the body is said to appear beautiful- 
ly roiinded like the longitudinal section of a roller. 

Tli.;y are long in the quarters and ribs, and deep in 
the chest, but not broad in the twist. The slightest 
. liun will show that there is less space between 
tiie hip or hook bones and the ribs than in most other 
br .' Js, a consideration of much importance, for the ad- 
yauii.re of length of carcass consists in the animal be- 
inu' ^vell ribbed home, or as little space as possible lost 
Ji ihe flank." 

" The Galloway is short in the leg, and moderately 
fine in the shank bones — the happy medium seems to 
!> • preserved, in the leg, which secures hardihood and a 
d'>i><»sition to fatten. With the same cleanness and 
S'l 'iuiess of shank, there is no breed so large and mus- 
cular above the knee, while there is more room for the 
d ^'P, broad, and capacious chest. He is clean, not 
fi'V :u;d slender, but well proportioned in the neck and 



chaps ; a thin and delicate neck would not correspond 
with the broad slioulders. deep chest, and close compact 
form of the breed. 

" The Galloway is covered with a loose mellow skin 
of medium thickness, and which is covered with m 
long, soft, silky hair. The skin is thinner than that of 
the Leicestershire, but not so thin as that of the ira- 
proved Durham, but it handles soft and kindly. Even 
on the moorland, where the cattle, during the greater 
part of the year, are fed on the scantiest fare, it is re- 
markable how little their hides indicate the privations 
they endure." 

The Galloway cows are not remarkable for pn^'"^ * 
large quantity of milk, but it is very rich in quality, and 
yields a large proportion of butter. Mr. Youatt says, 
** a cow that gives from twelve to sixteen quarts of milk 
per day, [wine measure.] is considered a very superior 
milker, and that quantity produces more than a poumf 
and a half of butter." 

The Galloway breed of cattle is considered one of the 
mountains rather than the lower country. They derive 
their name from a district of country in Scotland, em- 
bracing portions of several counties. Mr. Youatt ob- 
serves that " there is. perhaps, no breed of cattle 
which can more truly be said to be indigenous to the 
country, and incapable of improvement by any foreign 
cross, than the Galloways." The same remark is made 
by Prof. Low. " The breed of Galloway," says he, " is 
peculiarly confirmed in its characters, and thoroughly 
adapted to the condition of the country." There is no 
doubt of the correctness of these remarks, and hence il 
results that all efforts to improve the breed by crossing 
it with others, have proved unsuccessful. According to 
Mr. Gullet, a cross was tried in Mr. Bakewell** 
time, with the Dishley variety of the Long Horns, and 
at a later day, improvements have been attempted with 
the Short Horns. 

Prof. Low in allusion to this, says " efforts have 
from time to time been made to cross the breed by the 
Dishley Long Horns, the Ayrshires, and the modern 
Short Horns. These attempts, it is believed, have 
been all failures, in so far as they were designed 
to improve the general breed of the country ,• and 
modern breeders with better khowledge, have tiumed 
their attention to the improvement of the existing race." 
Mr. Youatt, in reference to the same subject, remarks, 
that the Short Horns have in many instances improved 
the stock of the districts where they have been intra- 
duced. " They have," he says, at least in the first 
cross produced manifest improvement, although the ad- 
vantasre has not often been prolonged much beyond th« 
second generation ; but even in the first cross the Short 
Horns have done little good in Galloway, and as a per- 
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manent mixture the choicest southern [Short Horn] 
bulls have manifestly failed. The intfiligent Galloway 
breeder is now perfectly satisfied that his stock can only 
be improved by adherence to the pure breed; and by 
oare in selection*'' 

The trade in stock from Galloway has been very ex* 
tensive for 150 years, large numbers of cattle being 
annually sent to the English market. Prof. Low says, 
It is computed that upwards of 20,000 head are an- 
mially exported from the district, from 16,000 to 18,000 
<^ which are sold at Smithfield.'^ They fatten as readi- 
ly as the most celebrated breeds, and their beef is much 
esteemed in the English markets, the fat being well 
mixed with the muscular parts. Prof. Low says — 
their average dead weight at three years old may be 
reckoned at 45 stones of 14 lbs. to the stone, [or 630 
lbs.;] and those sent to London weigh from 56 to 60 
•tones, [or 770 to 840 lbs.] 

From the characteristics of the Galloway cattle, as 
above given, we think there can be no doubt that they 
would be well adapted to a large portion of this country, 
and we should be much pleased to see them introduced 
here. In all situations in our northern states, where 
cattle are reared in a great degree for slaughter, we 
have good reason to believe that they would be found 
far more profitable than the stock now kept. A gentle* 
man, distinguished for his knowledge of stock, who went 
to England a few years since for the purpose of making 
selections for a cattle importing company, stated to the 
writer, that had his object been to procure animals for 
the northern states, he should have chosen the Gallo- 
ways and West Highlanders. 

There is another matter connected with the Gallo- 
ways, upon which it may not be improper to say a few 
words. They are generally regarded as having been 
one of the sources by which the Short Horn breed of 
^ttle has been improved. We know the subject has 
seen somewhat controverted, although if we may judge 
from publications, opinion in England is pretty well set- 
lied in favor of the position that the excellence of the 
Improved Short-Horns, is, in a considerable degree, to 
DC attributed to a cross with the Galloways. The his- 
tory of this cross has been frequently published, yet in 
oonnection with our main subject, we deem it not amiss 
to refer again briefly to the circumstances. 

It appears from the best accounts which have been 
given, that when Mr. Charles Collino adopted 
the Short Horns and commenced his course of breeding, 
in the latter part of the last century, he found tha^ breed 
of cattle generally subject to some very prominent de- 
fects. " Like all other extravagantly large cattle," 
•ays the Rev. Henry Berry, " they were frequently of 
loose make and disproportion." He adds that Mr. Col- 
lino, being sensible of the " difficulty of breeding, with 
anything like certainty, large good animals," was deter- 
mined to reduce the size of the Short Horns, and at the 
•ame time and by that means, improve their form. 
With these objects in view, he resorted in the first place 
to the use of a bull called Hvhbackt an animal in rela- 
tion to which there was formerly much controversy, 
principally in reference to the purity of his blood. Mr. 
Collino is reported to have tried several crosses with 
the Kyloes, or West Highland cattle, previous to his 
experiment with the GaUoways. The remarks of Mr. 
'Berry in regard to the circumstances which led to the 
trial with the last named breed, are of so important a 
eharacter that we here transcribe them. 

" It may be proper to observe," says Mr. B., " that 
110 breed of cattle promised so successful a cross with 
the Short Horns as the Galloway. They were calcula- 
ted, by their deep massive frames and short legs, to 
lirtng the Short Horns nearer the ground, and to dispose 
their weight in a moro compact manner : their hardy 
habita would be essentially useful; and the quality of 



their flesh and hair were such as to render the experi- 
ment stUl more safe. Add to this that they could 
[then] be obtained of a red color ; and we are prepared 
to admit even without the sanction of a •accessful ex- 
periment) that they were admirably adapted to crobs 
with the Short Horn, standing frequently too high frum 
the ground, not very well ribbed home, and not seldom 
of loose disjointed frame." 

To the Galloways therefore, Mr. Collino resorted, 
and though his course met with little favor at the ' 
time, a few years experience served to establish his suc- 
cess almost beyond question. It appears that a very ! 
fine red polled Galloway cow was sent to Mr. Col- , 
lino's Short-Horn bull Bolingbroke ; * the produce was | 
a bull-calf, which Mr. C. purchased, and at a pro}>er \ 
age, he was put to Joanna, a pure Short-Horn cow, and 
her produce was also a bull calf to which was given the | 
name of Grandson-of-Bolingbroke. He was the sire of 
the cow Lady, whose dam was Old Phoonix, a pure I 
Short Horn. From Lady sprung the family of Im- 
proved Short Horns which were formerly called in re- 
proach " the alloy." At the time of Mr. Colling^s I 
celebrated sale, which took place in 1810, this fan)ily 1 
brought higher prices than any other family ^ and have I 
generally been held in greater esteem since. Lady i 
herself, though fourteen years old, brought 106 guineas, I 
or $530 ; Countess, her daughter, nine years old. 400 
guineas, or $2,000 ; Laura, another daughter, four 
years old, 210 guineas, or $1,050 ; Major and Georire, 
two of her sons, the former three years old, the latter 
a calf, g200 uineas, and 130 gnineas, or $1,000, and 
$650. 

As good testimony in regard to the famOy of Lady, 
we give the statement of Major Rvdb, a gentleman n ho 
was very intimate with the Messrs. Collings, and 
who purchased the four highest priced animals, with ibe 
exception of the hull Comet, disposed of at Mr. Col- 
lino's sale. Maj. Rudd in a communication to the 
London Farmer's Journal , dated May 31, 1821, says, 

I can truly declare, that after having had some expe- 
rience during ten years, with different branches ol the 
Ketton [or Colling] stock,I give the preference to tho 
stock descended from Lady j and I know, also, that they 
are held in the highest estimation by Mr. Charles Col- 
lino, who was the founder of the Improved Short Horns." 

Mr. John Hutchinson, formerly a distinguished 
breeder of Short Horns, under date June 14, 1821, in 
the paper abovementioned, thus strongly expresses his 
sentiments in regard to this Galloway cross : 

" Of the produce of the cow Lady, respecting whose 
pedigree A Yorkshire Breeder, in his zeal for the public, 
expressed a desire to be informed, it cannot be necessa- 
ry to say much, the opinion of that public having stamp- 
ed a value upon them which neither the insinuations of 
rivalry nor the imputations of less creditable fceliniTs, 
win be able to depreciate; and I am of the opinion tiiat 
upon this instance of successful crossing, the advocates 
for that system may securely make their stand." 

But notwithstanding this and much other testimony 
of a similar nature, it has been asserted in this country, 
that the cross with the Galloways failed to benefit tlie 
Short Horns in any particular, and that it was on the 
whole decidedly injurious. Though the Galloways, it is 
said, might gain by the intermixture, the Shoit Horns, it 
is thought could not be benefitted. Without any inten- 
tion of entering into a detailed discussion of this jioint, we 
must be permitted to say, that from a careful and tlio- 
rough examination of the subject, we sec no occasion to 
dissent from the conclusions arrived at by the writers, 
from whom we have quoted above j and by a fair compa- 
rison of the characteristics of the two breeds, we think it 
will not be rejrarded as unreasonable, that the Short 
Horns, as they existed in Mr. Collin«r's day, should have 
been improved by an infusion of Galloway blood. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOxMY OF EUROPE. 



[It is with great pleasure that we are enabled to 
pro^ellt our readers this month, with the coramencement 
t-ki a new series of Letters from om^ esteemed and capa- 
u»» l»'U()W-couniryraan, Prof. Norton, who, as we an- 
r.'niiK od in our last, has again visited Europe, after 
«j>.M».lui{? two years with Prof. Johnston, at Edinburgh, 
III >j>end a year more with the most eminent chemists 
«vi tiie continent of Europe, in order the better to pre- 
himself for the Professorship of Ap^ricultural Che- 
ni!>try, to which he has been appointed in Yale Col- 
li We look with great confidence to the establish- 
m-Mit of this professorship, for the most im{)ortant re- 
to American agriculture, knowing as we do, the 
Ditih qualifications and sound practical views of Mr. 
^0RTON. — ^Eds.] 

THE GREAT FALKIRK TRYST. 

Edinburgh, Scotland, Oct. 15, 1846. 
Messrs. Editors — It is not yet a month since I 
left Amwrica, and at that time the trees retained their 
snnimer hues, while the air was mild, clear, and de- 
liu'htlul. Here I have iropped into the midst of the 
f'.iTs, rains, chills, and mud, which became so familiar 
darinj; ray former residence. It has rained more or 
less every day since I have landed. 

My stay in Scotland will, at this time be short, and 
I have but little time, therefore, to devote to ob- 
servation of the country. One or two excursions I have 
alr(.»Rdv made, and hope to make one or two more. 

On Monday last I accompanied my friend Mr. Jones, 
an Irish gentleman, who has been studying for more than 
a yrar in Prof. Johnston's lalwratory, to the Falkirk 
0<'tober Tryst. Tryst is a Scottish name for a fair, 
and the Falkirk Trysts are the largest in the country. 
There is one in the spring, one at midsummer, and one 
in the autumn, between the 10th and 20th of October. 
The October Tryst is generally the largest, and is held 
durinir two or three days. The first day is devoted to 
ih'H'p. and the second to cattle and horses. Falkirk is 
aiH)ut halt' way between Edinburgh and Glasgow, an 
did and very dirty town, with nothing interesting except 
its rtntiqiiiiy and the fact that one of Wallace's battles 
was foujiht in its neighborhood. 

W© arrived there by railway from Edinburgh, and 
V liked to the fair ground on the Muir of Stenhouso, 
n vtMT large, open field, about three miles beyond the 
t«iwn. It has been occupied for this purpose during 
ni iny years, being well manared by the animals brought 
l'>' "- lie. Alternate crops of oats and grass are grown 
iir.il'T certain restrictions as to the quantity sown at 
<»o>e. and the time of harvest. That is, the ground 
miisi be cleared before a specified day. 

Tiie day on which we attended was the sheep day. 
From 70 to 100,000 sheep are usually brought forward, 
Mid from 30 to 50,000 cattle. They come from every 
p'^rt of Scotland, even the most remote islands, so that 
evt'ry variety of breed peculiar to the country is to be 
(fen. On this occasion the number of sheep on the 
Cr.mnd was not so large as usual ; the demand for 
lii' m is now great, and the buyers had met many fiocks 
"n the roads, and turned them aside from their destina- 
t»oi\. The number however, was still very far beyond 
fi^ything that I have ever seen. I could not make even 
a "yitisfactory guess on the subject. The scene was to 
Bi** new and peculiar. The drovers, wrapped in their 
pl stood each over his own flock, and aided by his 
^^fcj^ S^"prally contrived to keep it separate from all 



others ; most of them spoke Gaelic, and when they got 
into dispute, which was not unfrequently, gave . utter- 
ance, with abundance of gesticulation, to series of exe- 
crations and epithets, which sounded emphatic at lea.st. 
Some stray sheep was continually darting oif toward 
another flock, and the office of guardian was no sine- 
cure. Tlie coUeys or shepherds' dogs, appeared to en- 
joy the business highly, and to understand what they 
were about almost as w^ell as their masters. Their in- 
telligence is really astonishing ; I saw several who, 
when all their efforts to turn a fugitive sheep failed, 
gave up oflfensive measures and confined themselves to 
keeping near to it, following it into the midst of a 
strange flock, and remaining quietly by its side until 
some of the shepherds should come and catch it. Oc- 
casionally a young and imperfectly trained dog, in his 
enthusiasm transcended his duty, and thwarted the in- 
tention of his master ; he always seemed, however, to 
become speedily aware of his error, and slunk away 
crest-fallen and abashed. The bargains are invariably 
cemented by a gill or more of whiskey between the 
seller and purchaser. There are tents erected for the 
purpose, where they sit and drink quantities of undiluted 
whiskey that would seem almost incredible in any other 
than a Highlander. 

It is said that during the last thirty years, there has not 
been so entire a clearance of stock on the second day at 
on this occasion. Such was the demand for di-overs to 
go to the south, that none could be engaged under $1.00 
or $1.25 per day. It may interest your readers to 
know the prices obtained, at what is considered a re- 
markably good fair here. Black faced wethers brought 
from $3.50 to $7.50 ; one lot of 300 was sold at the 
latter price. Black Faced ewes from $3.25 to $4.00. 

Cheviot wethers brought from $7 . 00 to $8 . 50 j oi>e 
lot of 1,800 and another of 1,000 at the latter price. 
Cheviot ewes from $5.50 to $6.25. Tups were 
chiefly black-faced, and brought from $10.50 to $25. 

Cattle, three year old West Highlanders, Aberdeen- 
shire, Skye, Polled, &e., brought from $25 to $50. 
Some very fine two year olds brought nearly as much 
as the latter price. These were mostly for feeding 
Some fat cattle brought $106. Cows were from $38 
to $63. Horses from $29 to $190. One fine pair of 
draught horses brought $380. 

Guano. — I have formerly written respecting th* 
analyses of guano, made in the laboratory of the Agri- 
cultural Chemistry Association here. It is now some- 
what difficult to obtain this substance of good quality, 
and the dealers are bringing forVard some extraordinary 
samples, picked up by ships searching every part of the 
African and South American coasts. An analysis of a 
very singular one, lately made here, is now lying before 
me. Its composition is as follows : 



muisiure, iD.zv 

Water of combination, 14.31 

Sulphate of Alumina, 26.55 

Alumina and Oxide of Iron, 5.12 

Gypsum, 0.59 

Magnesia, trace 

Alkaline matter, 1.09 

Insoluble Siliceous matter, 36 . 50 



99.45 

This substance, it will be perceived, cannot be called 
a guano at all. There is no ammonia, and there is no 
phosphate of lune ; these two ingredients oonstitiUt 
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the chief valae of a guano, and the source of its 
characteristic qualities ; 66 per cent of the above is 
sand and water. It is not likely to be a refuse, as 
it would be quite valuable in its present state for the 
purpose of manufacturing alum, and a person who 
had intended to palm off a spurious composition upon 
the public, would scarcely send it for analysis. As 
yet no clue has been obtained to the manner of its for- 
mation. In appearance it is not unlike some of the 
Peruvian guano, and farmers will do well to be on theur 
guard while such worthless compounds are in the mar- 

I leave for Holland in a few days, to study for a year 
in the laboratory of Prof. Mulder, one of the greatest 
physiologists and chemists of the present day. I shall 
endeavor from time to time, during my stay there, to 
communicate such experiments in the laboratory, or ac- 
counts of Dutch farming, as may seem likely to interest 
your readers. Yours, truly, John P. Norton. 



RURAL NOTICES ABROAD. 

Royal Veterinary School at Alfort. — Among 
the few objects which have interest for an agricultural 
eye, in Paris, or its vicinity, is the Royal Veterinary 
School of Alfort, distant some five or six miles from the 
capital. The name only partially explains its object ,* 
which IS. a treatment of diseases in all the domestic ani- 
mals, a study of the causes of such diseases, and means 
of prevention. The buildings, like all public buildings 
in France, are large, substantial and elegant. They 
are arranged nearly in the form of a square, consisting 
of stables, amphitheatre, lodges, lecture rooms, with 
conveniences for some three hundred pupils, beside a 
large number of professors. Students are admitted at 
a charge of something less than four hundred francs per 
annum, including board and tuition. A few are admit- 
ted gratuitously upon the recommendation of the minis- 
ter of Agriculture ; beside forty named by the Minister 
of War, for veterinary service in the cavalry. 

The stables are arranged with admirable method and 
neatness ; every stall numbered and ticketed with the 
disease under which the animal is suffering, and the 
date of its entrance. It of course serves as the regu- 
lar hospital for the horses of the cavalry, beside which, 
any person is at liberty to place a sick animal in the 
establishment, at a certain fixed but low rate per diem. 
Slaughter of incurable cases is not uncommon, and a 
dissection of the subject in presence of the school. 

At the time of my visit to Alfort, a horse sick with 
the glanders, was tied in the amphitheatre for slaughter 
and dissection the following day. Before I left Paris, 
I learned that one of the students engaged in the dis- 
section, had accidentally cut himself during the opera- 
tion. This is at all times regarded as dangerous, and 
particularly so in the case of an animal lal^ring under 
this disease. The most prompt medical treatment was 
resorted to ; but the pobr fellow suffered intensely for 
several days, and finally died. 

Cows are received, and fed without charge ; the es- 
tablishment availing itself of the profits of the dairy, 
and reserving the liberty of practising occasional expe- 
riments in way of food, and habits of life. Sheep are 
received and fed upon the same conditions ; swine are 
kept ; and there is a minor establishment in connection 
with the larger for the treatment of sick dogs : we saw 
one little wiry haired terrier, howling ab<7ut his double 
barred cage, iu the incipient stages of madness. Nor 
did it heighten our sympathy for the little whelp, snap- 
ping at us through the bars^ when the keeper told us 
that it had been a very quiet dog, before his inoculation 
with the disease. 

A botanic garden forms part of the attachments, and 
a niijiiatiu c paik for the recreation of the pupils. Tlicsc 
things togotlRT, make up an institution, which is an 



honor to the country and which, for tne present, at 
least, we must content ourselves with admiring, without 
imitating. For if tried by the test, to which eve ry 
thing of a public nature must be submitted in our coun* 
try, it will be found that the veterinary school, like the 
garden of the Tuilleries, and the fountains of Versailles 
does not pay. That is to say, receipts in money do not 
balance the outlay of money. Whether mcreascd inqui- 
ry, and stimulus to inquiry, do not more than make up 
the deficit on the balance sheets, is a way of consider- 
ing the question, too heretical to be for a moment m- 
dulged in. 

Agricultural Implements or France.— Just out 
of the Rue St. Martin, one of the noisiest streets in 
Paris, is an old religioua house, turned into a conserva- 
toire of models of all useful machinery and agricultural 
implements. The French are not pre-eminent in this 
way : I fancy our paper-making, cloth-weaving, and 
board-sawing apparatus, (certainly in point of cheap, 
ness and ingenuity of contrivance.) would no way siiiier 
by comparison with the beautifully arranged collection 
of the Rue St. Martin. Indeed the best models of the 
collection are of English origin, and English machinery 
and machinists are found in every city of France. One 
finds English engineers upon the boats of all their rivers, 
and is dragged by English locomotives along their rail- 
ways. Only until recently haTe they been manufac- 
tured at all in France, and though showy in appear- 
ance, they are by no means equal to the English, m 
power or capacity for speed. • 

However this may be, our implements of Agncul- 
ture are nearly twenty years in advance of what may 
be seen at the Conservatoire. The more common hand 
instruments are of the most rude and clumsy construe- 
tion ; and plows, multiplied into every imaginable va- 
riety of shape and bearing, are totally eclipsed by a neat 
little American fabric which holds an obscure place in 
the collection. What would New- York farmers think 
of seeing a pitch fork with wooden tines, ticketed 
among the resources of modern agricultural art ? and 
a hay rake, such as a cute " country boy could make 
on a rainy day, with his jackknife and knee for lathe, 
and his thumb and fore finger for compass — dispiuycd 
in the great Conservatoire of Paris 1 It is singular that 
a nation so nice and thorough in the more difiieuJt 
scientific inquiries, should be bo lacking in the more 
practical means of advancing their national interests. 
French scientific men have contrived most admirable 
means for boring the earth to the depth of sixteen hun- 
dred feet for water ;* yet, for boring tha earth only to 
the depth of a few inches, for bread. — the means are 
as paltry as any in the world. 

Various ingenious devices found place in the collec- 
tion, for drawing water, for shelling corn, and for 
cleaning wheat ; but nothing essentially new. The 
scarifiers and harrows were more complicated, without 
appearing to be more effective than the American ini- 
iplements for similar purposes. It will afiibrd good 
illustration of the lack of adaptation in the most com- 
mon works of French craftsmen, when I tell you that 
there is not a window fastening in Paris, which would 
not furnish metal enough properly distributed, for a set 
of twenty-five in America ; nor is there a pair of ton<rs, 
even in the palace of the Tuilleries, which would not 
make one of our Dutch housewives as sour as her 
pickled cabbage. No nation of Eupope is so destitute of 



* The reader will recnr at once to the famotM well of Grenelie 
iu the iinmeUiate uei^liborbood of Paris : — a well wiuch has been 
»nuk by means of chiselling, through rock, and sand, and gravel, 
to the aepth of nearly 1700 teet; and whieh now sends up wnier 
through a tube of nine or ten inches iu Uianieter, IdO feet above 
the surface of the ground. The history of its cojiainiciion, re- 
quirinfj yenrs nud years of Isbor. will well reward the reader's at- 
leiiiioM. It iiuiy hr found in any niodeni Kncycloiiicdia, under llie 
head of Artesmn wells — s(» called form ArlWiSe, iu France, beii.g 
the district where Uicy wt^e £rst sunk. 
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what we ooant Yankee cleverness as the French. And 
aiiK^ns: none ia it more manifest than with those pea- 
saniry who make up the agricultural population of the 
country. 

A French peasant can dance, but he cannot whistle ; 
he can tip his hat with a grace that your Broadway 
l..uri«zer would sigh for, but he cannot put a new tooth 
into a broken rake. Caius. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND. 

After a lenpthencd passable of thirty-two days, I 
reached the shores of Enj^land. Land was first seen 
after passing up the Irish channel about 100 miles, and 
tlio enthusiasm manifested by most of the passenfrers at 
the sitrht of land can only be realised by those who have 
experienced it. We were soon reminded that we were 
in the old world. The splendid mansions seen at the 
distance, with the cottages for the tenantry, the occa- 
Monal view of some castle, the small fields, laid out 
with much regularity, all confirmed us that we were in 
a fiir ditTerent land than our own. On Sunday morning, 
^arlv in May, we approached the coast of North Wales, 
where was spread out before us in the most lively 
colors, an interesting portion of Anglasea. In the dis- 
tance rose, in all their majesty, the lofty mountains, 
Snowdon rising above all the rest. We entered the 
MtTscy, and cast anchor about 3 o'clock in the P. M., 
and were soon on shore at Liverpool, the second com- 
mercial port in the kingdom. Liverpool has nothing 
very imposing in its appearance. The style of archi- 
tfofure is more heavy than in the United States, and 
the buildings being blackened with smoke, tlie general 
ai>pearance is far less attractive than an American city. 

The spacious and commodious docks in front of the 
town, are the pride and boast of the citizens. They are 
most magnificent structures, in which all the shipping 
are plac^ to discharge and receive their cargoes. 

After a short stay in Liverpool, I took my departure, 
and travelled through the country, to witness the Ag- 
riculture of England. My expectations had been very 
hiiihly raised, but the reality exceeded my hiL^hest an- 
tii ipations. The neatness and order with which every 
Ihmg was done, was truly surprising. On my arrival, 
the country was clothed with a richness of verdure 
perhaps unequalled in any other country. The farmers 
were engaged in weeding their crops of winter grain, 
wheat and rye, and in preparing their ground for the 



spring corn, which in some cases was being sown, or, 

as was most usual, drilled in. 

Many girls, women, and elderly men, could be seen 
in the grain fields, clearing the drills of every weed— 
the men going before with a sculTle-hoe, and the others 
taking up the weeds and carrying them off to be 
burned. Many of these fields I passed which had been 
finished, and they presented a neatness and freedom 
from every noxious plant equal to the finest dressed bed 
in any garden. Nothing was left to interfere with the 
growth of the plant, and all the nourishment that could 
be derived from a congenial and richly prepared soil, 
was thus secured. How ditferent this from America, 
where the contest often is, which shall succeed, the 
plant or the weed, and in many cases the latter proves 
the victor. Where the seed is sown broadcast, as is 
sometimes the practice, though not general, the same 
care is taken in removing everything that interferes 
with the growth of the grain. Here, it struck me, was 
an example worthy of all imitation. Let the American 
farmer but practice it, as far as he can consistently, 
and that an increjised return would be the result, no 
reasonable man I think will doubt. 

In the preparation of the soil, I noticed a careful 
attention to the removal of sods, and everything that 
would impede the free and healthful growth of the 
grain. After the ground had been plowed and careful- 
ly pulverized by the harrow, persons, mostly females, 
passed over the land, gathering every particle of grass 
that appeared, depositing it in heaps, where it 'was 
burned — then a heavy roller or crusher passed over the 
land until it was entirely pulverized, and the seed then 
sown in drills. It was evident that by giving attention 
like this to the ground, everythins was done to secure 
the return of a bountilul crop. Why may not the like 
attention be given to our land, and would not the re- 
sult be such as to amply remunerate the farmer. Lot 
the experiment bo ma<ie, and I doubt not it would often 
be repeated, until it shall become as general as it is in 
England. 

The fields are usually laid out with great regularity, 
bounded by hedges or raised mounds of earth, covered 
with smls, with small tiees at short distances, present- 
ing a most interesting and delightful sight. Indeed, 
the country appears thus far, as a highly cultivated 
garden, and should it, in my progress equal, or, as I 
understand it wdl, improve upon this, my first examina- 
tion, I shall have occasion to admire the perfection 
wluch has been attained. 



THE GRAIN-MOTH— Tinea ghanella. 



Editobs CT7I.TIVATOR — No distinct account of this 
notcil insect, has, that I can find, ever been given to 
your readers. Perceiving that you are inclined to re- 
gard the ** flying weevil," of which Mr. Owen has fa- 
vored OS with such exact and valuable details in the 
JhIv and November numbers of the Cultivator, as the 
Tiiea granella, I am induced to send you a sketch of 
cltantcters and habits of this species. From this it 
w»ll he obvious that it is widely different from the in- 
eect which Mr. Owen doscril>es. 

The European Grain-moth, (Tinea granella, as first 
named by Linnaeus,) is nearly or quite two-fifths of an 
»:i< h long. It has a tuft or crest of white or yellowish- 
vrhite hairs on the forehead ; short, thread-shaped, 
(i. e., not tapering,) brown antenme ; a very short spi- 
r.il tongue ; its feelers thread-shaped and not directed 
«l'W:tnU. The upper wings are whitish, with dark 
U'lAjk-n spots, and dots, which often run into encli oth-M*, 
^d li^us present a raaj bled'' appeai ancc ; and there 



is always near the middle of the outer margin (which 
is the anterior margin when the wings are spread.) a 
somewhat square blackish spot, with two dots on the 
margin back of it, and also a blackish mark from it 
slanting backwards nearly across the wing. The hind 
winnrp arc smaller, of a dark lead-color, with long 
frintres at their hind edges or ends. 

The worm or larva of this moth, when full g»-own. Is 
scarcely less than half an inch in length ; it is soft, 
cylindrical, nearly or qiiitc destitute of any bans, light 
yellow, or bull' colored, with a brownish-red head, and 
two brown stripes across the neck. It infests bins of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and probably corn, in grana- 
ries, storehouses, and mills. 

There appears to be two generations of this insect m 
a year — the winter generation occupying ton months, 
and the summer generation only about two. The 
wiiii;cd moth appears in July and August, flyinjj by 
1 night only, about buildings where grain is stored 
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The female places but one or two eggs upon a single 
kernel of grain, till her whole supply, thirty or more, is 
expended. Some of these are deposited upon ripe 
or nearly ripe grain in the field, but most of thom 
upon stored grain. According to M. KoUar, the worm 
when it first hatches, burrows within the kernel ; but 
if this be so, it is certain that it soon becomes too large 
to remain in such straightened quarters. It attaches 
another and another kernel to the first, by a fine silken 
web, until it covers itself in a tube made up of whole 
and partially eaten kernels, and its own excrements, 
which are white, roundish little grains, the whole being 
held together and lined by the web which it spins. 
Hence, the contents of the bin become " lumpy," from 
the kernels thus hanging together. The worm grows 
until its cell becomes too small for it ; it then forsakes 
it, and wanders about over the grain, spinning a thread 
as it crawls along, so that if numerous, the whole sur- 
face of the grain in the bin is coated over with these 
threads. At length, having found a suitable corner or 
crevice, it crawls into it, gnaws the wood around it 
into fine chips, which it connects with silken threads 
into a kind of cocoon. Without eating anything more, 
the worm lies dormant within its cocoon through the 
winter, changing to a pupa or chrysalis in the spring, 
which sends out the winged moth in May and June. 
These moths lay their eggs, and the worms of this 
second or .summer generation complete their transforma- 
tions and evolve the winged moth again in about two 
months, as already stated. It is therefore from May 
till September that these worms are found among the 
grain, and during the rest of the year they lurk in the 
cracks and crevices of the building. 

Tlie remedies against this worm are much the same 
as those noticed by Mi-. Owen, for preventing or de- 
stroying the flying weevil. Kiln-drying the infested 
grain is certainly the most efiectual way of ridding it 
of this and of several other insect depredators. All 
cracks and fissures about grain bins should be filled 
with mortar or cement. The naturalist Rosel, found 
that common salt killed the larva of the Grain-moth, 
and he therefore reconmiends mixing fine salt directly 
with the grain, or washing the bins with a strong brine 
before filling them, and keeping the grain covered at 
those limes when the eggs are deiwsited, with cloths 
moistCRcd with brine. 

This insect, or one possessing habits closely anala- 
from to it, and equally injurious to store<l grain, cer- 
tainly exists in this country. A few days since, on ex- 
amining a small quantity of wheat that had lain un- 
dlstuihi'd nearly a year in the mill of Wm. McN-eil, at 
East Greenwich, in addition to three species of perfect 
iiisot ts, and two others in their larva state that are now 
r otinfT in it, the webs of the Grain-moth, holding the 
kernrls loosely together in lumps, and thickly inter- 
spciMHl little white roundish grains, the castings 
ol the wfMin, were found in abundance. An adjoining 
bin, the wheat in which had lain about six months, also 
had many of these webs in it. But the following facts 
merit a notice, as points in which our insect does not cor- 
respond with the accounts given of the European spe- 
cies. Ist, A careful probing of the cracks and crevi- 
ces around these bins and in other parts of the same loft, 
failed to bring out any worms belonging to the morh , 
tribe. 2d. There were no threads spun over the surface 
of the 5 rain. 3d. On carefully opening the webs found 
among tlic grain, the dry and brittle skins or cases of 
the pupa were invariably found within them. These va- 
ried from a pale chestnut to a light yellowish-brown 
polur, the largest ones measuring two-fifths of an inch 
in h^Riitli, by three-twentieths m breadth. The shri- 
velled relicts of the larva are also found at the tip or 
pointed end of these pupa oases. Hence it is certain 
that the worm of our Amerioan Grain-moth remains m 



its web among the grain, instead of crawling away 
into some crevice to form a new cocoon; and the 
winged moth issues directly from the grain, instead ul' 
from the cracks in the walls. 

That the insect which we have now considered is 
very different from the "flying weevil," is sufficienfly 
apparent ,* bat that this latter is identical with the Au- 
goumois moth of Europe, (jlnacampsis f cereal ell a, sis 
the species was first named by Olivier,) I think the de:$ 
scriptions given by Mr. Owen come as near demonstrat- 
ing, as words well can do. The Angoumois moth hits 
but very few characters by which to distinguish it. 
About all the specific marks pertaining to it, are the 
following: It is somewhat under two-fifths of an inch 
long, has a gloss or lustre like satin, and is throughout 
of a uniform cinereous color, (brownish white, the 
well-known color of wood ashes,) the upper wings beiiif» 
light brown, and without any spots or marks. La- 
treille, however, differs from other describers in pro- 
nouncing the insect to be of a brownish cream color. 
Now Mr. Owen's account shoe's the flying weevil to be 
of the same size, and the same lustre \ and of its color 
he says, — the upper wings would be called gray in 
common language, though they might be ternied cine- 
reous or ash-colored by entomologists, and they have a 
bluish tinge towards their bases, and towards the 
tips a yellowish tinge." Here is evidently the " brown- 
ish cream-color " of Latreillo. The habits of the two 
insects, moreover, appear to be identical throughout. 
The worms of both are so minute that they live entirely 
hid each within a separate kernel of wheat, eating its 
interior until it becomes a mere shell ; and the winged 
moth comes directly out of the kernel by pushing open 
the tiny door that the worm had previously fabricated. 
They correspond even in the curious particular, that 
each worm builds a web-like partition across the minute 
cavity in which it lives, on one side of which partition 
its castings are placed, whilst the worm resides in the 
clean apartment upon the other side. 

It is not fully settled, that I am aware, to which one 
of the modem genera the Angoumois moth belongs. 
The two long feelers, curved up over the head like 
horns, with their last joint naked, and probably longer 
than the second joint, together with the antennae and 
wings, so far as their characters appear from the well 
executed drawings and descriptions of Mr. Owen, 
strongly indicate that the insect belongs to Mr. Curtis' 
genus *Anacamp8is. Nothing but perfect specimens, 
liowever, can enable any one to determine so nice a 
point as this ; and I rejoice to perceive, firom the Prai- 
rie Farmer of April last, that such specimens are at 
length in the hands of Dr. Harris, whose extensive ac- 
quaintance with the almost numberless moths of our 
country pre-eminently qualifies him for settling every 
doubtful point respecting this and similar species. Spe- 
cimens both of the moth and its parasite would be very 
acceptable donations from Mr. Owen to either of us ; 
but if three or four only of the latter can be procured, 
let them be forwarded to Dr. H. From his exertions in 
obtaining authentic materials for completing an account 
of this species, such specimens would, of rigKt, belong 
to him. It cannot but be deeply regretted hy every 
agriculturist and friend of science in oar land, that the 
' amount of time required for the discharge of his oflicial 
duties in the University, is at present depriving us of 
the numerous and valuable contribntions to the entomo- 
logy of our country that we should otherwise be favored 
with from him. A. Fitch. 

Salem, N. K., Not. 17, 1846. 



Parsneps for Hogs. — ^The Prairie Fanner sayn 
they are the best of all roots for this purpose, and 
states that a hog, 22 months old, and weighing alive 750 
lbs.| never ate anything but raw parsneps and sour milk. 
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SCIENCE OF MECHANICS, APPLIED TO AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 



Iv the construction of the more perfect and complex 
^ K'hinf^s ased in the arts, the principles of mechanics 
•.!«• elrtsely studied in givnig a due proportion of light- 
an<l strength to every part. But in the more smiple 
.iihI common implements for the farmer, mere guess work 
•n.) often becomes the only guide. It appears to some 
il((>'^»?ther trifling, to attempt to apply with precision 
^•^iciititic principles to the shaping of a hoe-handle or 
a plow. beam. Yet a little reflection will show that 
ii i> a matter not to be summarily rejected. 

The simplest tool, which is constantly used, should 
formed with a view to the best application of strength 
fo etlcct the intended purpose. The laborer, who 
makes two thousand strokes with the hand-hoe in an 
:i« ur^ or twenty thousand in a day, should not wield a 
needless ounce of weight in the implement. If any part 
ht' made unnecessarily heavy, even to the amount of 
ii.tlf an ounce only, the force repeatedly expended to 
keep this in constant motion, amounts in the aggregate 
lo no le^ than twelve hundred and fifty pounds a day, 
or ret|uircs a force equal to the moving of that amount, 
which ought to be exerted against soil and weeds. 
Aiiain, a farm-wagon usually weighs nearly half a ton j 
many of them might well be reduce*! 50 lbs. in weight, by 
reducing the size or altering the shape of parts where 
streQ;;th is not needed, without at all lessening the 
Mreniith of the vehicle. Calculation will show, then, 
tuat the amount gained every year, by this reduction, to 
t very farmer who drives his wagon on an average only 
tive miles a day, will be equal to the conveyance of 
tliirty bushels of wheat to a distance of forty miles. 
S miiar estimates might be made in many other cases j 
and if all the improvements were thus made which might 
be, the whole gain would be by no means trifling. 

We shall endeavor to illustrate this subject by a few 
fximples. In the construction of the simplest tools, as 
trie Handles of hoes and axes, rakes, and pitch-forks, a 
form convenient for grasping by the hand, as well as for 
^^ff'ngth is needed. The common axe-handle is usually 
Well formed for both these purposes — the flat shape, 
f«»r strength, edgewise, and with the greatest width at 
tiie entrance of the socket, where most strength is re- 
qu.red. Fork handles are often well made, but not 
u:.irt'quently are quite defective in a combination of 
streniiih and lightness. The greatest strength being 
D*-»'ded at the middle, where fracture usually takes 
pUce, they should here be of larger size, at the same 
tiae that full size must be allowed for a perfect fitting of 
ttie prongs to the handle. In fig. 2, a shows a well- 



Fig. X 



r>nTif»(l handle, and 6, one badly formed. Hoe-handlos. 
r-Mt n*»eding much strenffth, lightness and convenience 
f «r thp «rrasp of the hand, should be mainly sought. For 
ti^" latter purpose, there should be an enlargement at 
npi^er end, to prevent the hand slipping ; the rest 

> 11 1 l»e nearly of equal size throughout. For Hght- 
' ^"5. the weiijht should be lessened as much as po^si- 

> > 'f>wards the blade, nearly all the motion being in 
I ■ » -lirection, the upper end beins in a manner the cen- 

Ml motion ; hence it is highly important tl)at the 
■ part be made as slender as p'»^Ml»le, th.it the con- 
^: v.'.i nu'vement be not impeded by a needless ounce. 



The chief reason that the old hoes, with a large ring 
or socket attached to the blade, were so much less e^ 
fcctive than the best modern hoes, was the large and 
heavy form of the lower part of the handle. Fig. 3, 



Fig. 3. 



represents two hoes, a being a well- formed handle, and 
h a clumsy one. Rake handles are usually made so as 
to break in the middle ; hence, the size should be there 
increased, and diminished at the ends. The same re- 
mark applies to the heads of rakes. Horse-rakes should 
be made as liglrt as possible ; the head or main bar is 
usually of the same size throughout, but it may be much 
diminished in weight by an observance of the principles 
of mechanics. Plow-beams are often unnecessarily 
cuml>ersome, the greatest strength being neetled at the 
junction of the mould-board, the least near the forward 
end, or farthest from the centre of motion. It very 
rarely happens that the beam ever breaks just back of 
the clevis, hence this part may be often much lightened. 

The limits and character of this article will not ad- 
mit of a full or accurate examination of the mathemati- 
cal principles, applying to the construction of imple- 
ments and machines ; but a few of the principles of 
almost constant application may be superlieially ex- 
plained by figures. If a bur of wood, a, fig. 4, is set, 



a h 



Fig. I. 



Fig 5. 



fix*»d in a wall, to support a weight at its extremity, it 
will possess as much strength for this purpose when it 
has the form exhii>ited in the figure, as if of an equal 
size throufrhout; that is, a considerable |>ortifm of a bar 
of equal size may be cut away without lessening its 
strenffth.* The same reasonincr obviously applies to a 
bar supported at the middle, with a weight at each end. 
It also follows as a matter of course, that the same 
shape is to be given to each part as to the single one in 
fig. 4; and wouhl therefore be of the form represented 
in fig. 5. The shape is not altered when it is support- 
ed at the ends, with the weight at the middle, llence 
this form, or one similar, becomes the proper one for 
many purposes in practice, as for instance, the rounds 
and bars uv poles of ladders, the bars of whippletrees, 
fork handles, &.c.; and the half length as in fiir. 4, for 



♦ If accuracy i? required, the follnwinjr rule w to he objserved. 
T}ie Uar is lo be (i.ituni.slK'J. in pa«>iiup ouiwards from the wall, 
Ro th.'it the l»r»*Hdtli nuihiplied by the square of the depth shall 
nhvays b'.ar tlif >;tinf prop'»ri on to \\w diitiijij.<»hed cli«?Jai)r« from 
the outer vwC. : — T'uit is. if i c he the depth at any plaee, then b d 
must he ns the sqv;are of 6 c. This is on the supptwiiifMi that lh« 
two vertical sides are parallel ; if. howei'er. the atick laper.s on 
all sides alike, then d must |)e m the cube of A c. In the former 
ca«e. the Iow t edc-e of tlie bar will liave a cubic parab'^Ia as th« 
rurvc of us i»p#»r. the upper side beiiier siraisjht ; and in the latter, 
the rTirvo wfiild *.<; a eornmon parabola If the wp;iflif«< prc*s on 
u.. ^Hxi'.-i I'l li.e i/ar aiintr, i..e Kuui b« somewhat JiilcicJU. 
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rake teeth, fence posts,* the tongues of wagons and 
oartS; wheelbarrow handles, spade handles, &c. This 
form must however be modified to suit circumstances, 
as for instance, whippletrees must be large enough at 
the ends to secure the iron hooks, and wagon tongues 
for the ironing at the end. The axletrees of wagons 
and carts, must not only be made strong in the middle, 
but also at the entranoe of the hub, the wheels, when 
thrown sideways, operating as levers to soap them off 
at the latter point. The annexed figure, (fig. 6,) showa 



h 




two forms of a cart axle, a, unnecessarily heavy, aa too 
oiten. made, and b, the improvement. Ladders are often 
required to be very light, but their weight, aa usually 
made, may be considerably diminished by lessening the 
ends of the two poles, and also tapering the rounds to 
each extremity, by which smaller holes' are needed for 
their reception, and the poles consequently may be 
smaller. Where various forces are to be resisted, at- 
tention must be given to all ; for example, in the spokes 
of wagon wheels, much strength is required at the hub 
for stiffening the wheel laterally ; they must be strong at 
the midille to resist the contracting pressure of the tire ; 
and of sufficient size at the circumference, where they 
are apt to be weakened by decay, from constant expo- 
sure to mud and water. 

The best form is nearly a uniform taper towards the 



outside, with a sudden enlargement at the outer ex- 
tremity. 

A rule of very general applieation in cowitructir 
machines, &c., is, in all rectangular bars or beams, ti e 
strength increases as the breadth, and as the squure of 
the depth. Thus, a timber 4 inches wide, and 6 in<>}K'o 
deep or thick, is twice as strong as a timber 2 int lie^ 
wide and 6 deep ; and one 2 inches wide and four liet p. 
is four times stronger than one 2 wide and 2 deep ; or if 
6 inches deep, it is 9 times stronger. The same rule 
will show that a board 12 inches wide and 1 inch thit k« 
will support 12 times aa great a weight when ed<:e- 
, wise as when lying flat. Hence the increase of strcntrrh 
given to whippletrees, fence-posie, joists, rafters, string- 
pieces of farm bridges, &c., by making them flat, ur 
narrow and deep, may be precisely known. A^ain, 
the strength of a round stick or pole, (cylinder,) in- 
creases as the cube of the diameter increases ; henee & 
stick 3 inches in diameter is 27 times stronger than a 
stick of equal length one inch in diameter. Hcnoe, 
when an increase of strength is needed in round bars of 
wood, as for the handles of tools, or spokes of a ladder, 
this rule may be easily and accurately applied. 

These remarks might be extended to almost any 
length, did our limits permit ; our object, however, is 
merely to direct attention to the importance of the study. 
All who construct implements should understand the 
subject thoroughly; and farmers, who must know bow 
to choose good from bad ones, should be able, as far as 
practicable, to select those which are well made, and 
equally strong in all their parts, and avoid those w hu-h 
are defective or unnecessarily cumbersome, without the 
long and costly process of purchase and trial. T 



MANAGEMENT OF BEE& 



Editors or the Cultivator — The destruction 
which took place among bees, last spring, has caused 
much inquiry respecting the cause. Believing that I 
can throw some liirht on the subject, I proceed, ^ath- 
oiit further comment, to make a few remarks. 

I commenced keeping bees in March . 1813, with only 
one swarm, and by the increase of this, in a few years, 
I was in possession of twenty hives — wintering nearly 
that number a great part of the time till the last 
sea.son. Soon after I commenced, I occasionally lost 
hives of Im^cs, and on examination, I found that the 
younor had died in their cells, where they had turned 
block, and produced an offensive smell. Why the young 
should thus die in the cells, was a matter to which I 
directed mu<'h inquiry. I had read several authors on 
bees, some of whom described the dying of the young 
bees in cells as a diseasef but pointed out no satisfac- 
tory course or remedy. In the month of June, about 
twenty years ago, I had five young swarms come out 
about ten o'clock in the forenoon. The weather being 
very hot, they all came out in the course of fifteen 
minutes, and were hived. In the after part of the day, 
there was a thunder-shower, which bronjrht the wind 
north- west, and the weather turned cold, giving frost 
the next morning, on low land. The consequence was, 
the five old swarms from which the alK>ve young ones 
came, failed to increase. I attempted to winter them, 
but the following spring, they were all, except one, 
dead. I then broke out the combs, and .found dead 



1 Strictly (tpeaking. the pressnre beiiiir on all parts of a fence 
ft»\ alike, i! sliouUl !>e in the f(»rm of a Wf-dge, wiih strjiipht sides 
Hence, a fence post of equal width throughout, conlaius twice aa 
much timber as is needed for strength merely. 



young in the cells. This led me to the cause of the 
death of the young bee-s. 

Two years after this, a similar case occiured. After 
the bees sw^armcd, it came off cold as before. At niuht, 
I covej-ed the old hives that sent forth young, with hvd- 
quilts and blankets, and on removing them the next 
morning, I discovered the bees were lively, humniintr at 
the lower entrance of the hive, and it was evident frtrni 
the bursting of the caps of the cells at the entrance of the 
hive that the process of hatching had gone on as well as in 
a warm night. In eight days those old hives swnrniiMl 
again, and some a third time, still leaving the old hi\es 
well stocked with bees. From that time till now, (tif. 
teen or twenty years,) I have not lost a single sw arm 
of bees by the youpg dying in the cells. 

From this discovery and remedy, I have come to the 
conclusion that there is no disease in the young hces, 
while in the cell, that would cause their death or that 
of the parent stock. We all know among the feathered 
tribe, it is necessary to keep up a certain degree of 
heat by brooding, or otherwise, in order to produee 
young from the egg. Should a hen sit on her ejrjrs one 
week, and then leave them until they were perfectly 
cold, no future sitting would hatch them. Now, if the 
casein regard to the eggs may be properly calli d a 
diseiue, then we may say that the young bees in tlic 
cells die from disease. But it is well known that hcvs 
will recede to the upper part of the hive, when the 
weather is cold, and whenever this takes place, wliilf 
the brood comb is filled with young, they invarial'Iy 
die. 

This brings me now to speak of the past season, in 
which no many valuable swarms of bees have died. It 
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'A ill l>e recollected that the beginning of April last, was 
« f ly warm and pleasant, and from the putting forth of 
«^a.rly blossoms, sach as those of the willow, alder, red, 
. • r soft maple, the bees commenced their labor with 
^ r»'tit activity, bringing in pollen and honey in such 
4 t::\ntities, that their cells and the brood comb, were 
tilled. About the 20th, or 25th of April, it was 

- * v <M ely cold, lasting several days. This drove the bees 
l» from the brood comb, and the young died in the cells. 

In my experience of thirty-three years in keeping bees, 

- !;e List spring was the first time that the young died 
it the eellb before swarming time. Out of eleven stocks 

vv.iiob I had last spring, I lost live. My observation in 
-•^ ii ird to bees teaches that a full colony will secure 
: ii»-{iiselves from cold, or from the moth, which is a good 
r*'ason fur putting back second and third swarms. In 
N*inf«'ring bees, I have tried burying in a sand-hill j 
••.fn»*limcs have put them in the cellar, the garret of 
•"hnui>e, he. I have had them do well in all these 
;»Mc*c*s, and have experienced great losses in all of them, 
i;: rpflec-ting upon the subject, I have been led to the 
. «»ri2»t ruction of the proper house for the wintering and 
•summering of bees. I built one about two years ago, 
is) by 24 ieot, which wiU accommodate twenty-four 



swarms in the summer season, and double that number 
can be wintered in it. I had but two swarms in this 
building last April ; but by closing my bee-house a few 
days in the cold spell of weather the last of the month, 
those two have done as well as bees do in most seasons, 
swarming and making honey ; whereas those that were 
out, died, as before stated, and many people in this 
vicinity lost all their bees. In the October number of 
the Cultivator for last volume, page 305, mention was 
made of my bee-house, stating that a further explana- 
tion was expected. I have not now time to give this 
explanation, and perhaps it is less necessary, as I am 
compiling a manual on the management of bees, in 
which I shall show the advantages of my house by dia- 
grams exhibiting all its parts. Hives of any construc- 
tion can be kept in it. There are many patent bee- 
hives ; that of Colton's, of which an engraving was 
given in the December number of the Cultivator, I 
think well adapted to the economy of the bee, and as it 
is double on every side, or nearly so, is well calculated 
to shield the bees from the cold as well as heat. I shall 
try it the coming season, when I shall be better pre- 
pared to speak of its utility. Nathan Howard 
Stephentown, N. Y. Jan. 1, 1847. 



WEEDS INJURIOUS TO THE WHEAT CROP. 



Messrs. Editors — I send you the followinjr, for pub- 
lication in " The Cultivator," about the Lithospermum 
arvensey which, in different sections of the United States, 
ba> the names of Pigeon Weed, Red Root, Stone Weed, 
Com Gromwell, &c. 

Description. — Stem, 12 to 18 inches high, much 
briim hfd, and whole plant hispid, with short oppressed 
hair>. Leaves, lance-linear, acute, with a midrib. 
Lower leaves often obtuse. Flowers, solitary, sub- 
^♦•^v^le and axillary. Corolla, white, or yellowij>h 
white. Calyx, segments acute, hispid celiate. Nuts, 
ru::<)se, ovoid, with the acuminate beak rather oblique. 
Root, annual. 

In the artificial or Linnean System it belongs to the 
C'ii^s Pentandria, order Monogynia, and according to 
Natural System, it is placed with the Boraginje, 
or Borage tribe of plants. It is a great pest to the 
uhrat crop, by outgrowing and smothering the young 
wlitat in the spring ; generally arriving at maturity in 
W' stern New York, in the month of June, two or three 
«crks before the wheat harvest. Its seeds yield a 
wuall quantity of oil, being worth at the oil mills from 
31 to 37 cents per bushel. But this is a poor compen- 
^rion for the damage done to the farmer. 

It IS a native of Europe, where it is frequent in cul- 
tiwit' d fields and pastures j yet it docs not seem to 
prt'vail to such an extent as to do much damage to the 
\iiu at crop, since little notice appears to be taken of it 
t»v their a^jricultural writers. Loudon, an English 
jijiaor, in his Encyclopcdiae of Plants, merely states that 
itti' bitrk abounds with a deep red dye, which stains 
pnf)^r, linen, &c., and which is easily comraunicatod to 
ciiv substances, resembling in this respect the Alkanet 
r.MJi — hence it is often called in England the bastard 
Aikioet. The country girls in the north of Sweden, 
fct.iin their faces with thitj root on days of festivity. 

Besides the arvense, there are nine other species enu- 
m'TitiHl as growing in Great Britain, and in Decan- 
''••I!»-'s Prodomus, we find sixty -five species described, 
of which are natives of the old world. The 
' R»'<1 Root," is widely ditfused, growing in nearly 
tMry juirt of Europe j it is a native of Northern Africa, 



according to Desfontanes, and was found in Southern 
Africa by Burch. It grows near the river Euphrates, 
in Asia, where it was collected by Chesney, and also 
in Asia Minor, according to Aucher. It has probably 
been greatly spread by the migration of birds, since 
many species of birds void their food when they find 
something that suits them better. Thus it is supposed 
to have been often spread in this country, and hence one 
of its names, "Pigeon Weed." 

It has been introduced into America, and is already 
spread through a large portion of the wheat growing 
states. It grows in the vicinity of Charleston, South 
Carolina, according to Elliott, and from our Botanical 
Catalogues, we find that it abounds in Kentucky, Ohio, 
and the Western States, in Maryland and Virginia, and 
in Vermont and Massachusetts, and every farmer knows 
that it is fouml, more or less, throughout the Middle 
States. There are five or six additional species grow- 
ing in the United States, a new species having lately' 
been discovered by Dr. Chapman in Florida. In Yates 
Co., there are two species, the arvense and latifolium. 
To return to the arvense — ^when it has once obtained 
possession of a field, it is eradicated with dilficnlty, as its 
seeds will he in the ground many years without germi- 
nating, especially when they are covered to a depth 
which prevents them from receiving a due proportion of 
air» warmth and moist«re. 

It is only by studying its nature that we can arrive at 
any sure methcxl of exterminating it. Seeds of every 
description rarely fail to germinate immediately after 
becoming ripe, if they are covered at a slight depth with 
moist, warm soiljlH tore they get dry and hard. The 
Pigeon Weed, or Red Root, ripens some weeks before 
wheat, and if the season be dry, the seeds, by being depri- 
ved of their natural moisture, will not germinate unless 
they are ])laced under very favorable circumstances, viz. 
be slightly covered with a moist, warm soil. Its seeds 
are very hard, hence its botanical name, which is de- 
rived from two Greek words, signifying stone and 
seed, so that they are under all circumstances most 
difficult of germinaton. Hence, after the wheat har- 
vest, they generally lie upon the surface of the ground, 
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witliout germinating, until by subsequent cultivation of 
the soil, they are nursed into life. It may be, that if 
they are buried to a great depth, by the first plowing 
after wheat, and the subsequent plowings are not quite 
so deep, that they will remain unchanged for years, and 
the farmer may suppose that his soil is free of the pest, 
until deep plowing brings them to or near the surface, 
where the conditions are favorable to their germination. 
Prof. Lindley. in the third edition of his Introduction to 
Botany, mentions that he had three plants of Raspber- 
ries, wliich had been raised from seeds found in the 
stomach of a man whose skeleton was found thirty feet 
below the surface of the earth, near Dorchester, in 
England. He had been buried with some coins of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and it is, therefore, probable that 
the seeds wore 1600 or 1700 years old. A new kind of 
Pea has lately been grown in England from seeds found 
with a mummy, in Egypt, where they had been en- 
tombed perhaps thousands of years. There is no doubt 
but that the seeds of Lithosperraum arvense will, under 
favorable circumstances, retain their vitality without 
germination during many years. Seeds, to germinate 
easily, must be near the surface. This is an established 
law of nature adapted to the circumstances in which 
most seeds are placed that grow upon the surface of 
the globe. They grow, ripen, and fall to the ground 
to be washed into the soil by rains, or commence ger- 



minating at the surface and send their roots ijito tho 
ground. Therefore, to eradicate Pigeon Weed, we wouia 
recommend, if the ground be wet, or sufficiently moist, to 
have it thoroughly gone over with a sharp toothed h:>r- 
row, early in the fall, succeeding the wheat har\'e>t. 
That is generally a busy time with farmers, and the 
harrowing could be done much easier than a shallow 
plowing. Besides, if the business is well done, t.ie 
seeds will be covered to the depth which nature re- 
quires, and hence they will germinate, and can ea«iily 
be destroyed by plowing the ground for a crop in tiie 
spring. If plowing be done in the fall to oause ti^e 
seeds to germinate, it should be as shallow as possible, 
not to exceed two or three inches in depth, and then the 
ground should be immediately harrowed. This will be 
very effectual, and by plowing the ground in the sprin^i, 
the weed will be killed. Another excellent method is to 
plant the wheat stubble the succeeding spring with corn, 
well manured, and then sow with barley the next sprini:. 
We have remarked that the Lithospermum, if there be 
any seed in the ground, generally germinates in the fall on 
com stubble. By this course, if the manure contain any 
seeds, they will also be destroyed by the succeed in <; 
spring's plowing for barley. If our farmers will practn^e 
the above methods, and be careful to have clean seed 
wheat, they will soon rid themselves of this great pest to 
the wheat crop. S. B. Bucklxt. 



WINTER CALCULATIONS FOR FARMERS. 



FtTEL. — ^Every farmer knows that a green stick of 
wood is much heavier than a seasoned one. If a stick 
of beech or maple, or of any other wood commonly used 
as fuel, be weighed when first cut, and a^ain when 
# thoroughly seasoned, it will be found to have lost about 
one third of its weight, which is, of course, the water 
in the wood, evaporated by drying. How much water 
is there, then, in a single cord of wood ? There are 
128 cubic feet ; deducting two-fifths for the interstices 
between the sticks, leaves 77 solid feet of wood. One- 
third, or 26 cubic feet of this is water, which is equal to 
more than six barrels, the quantity in every cord of 
green wood. The teamster, then, who draws in one 
winter, a hundred cords of wood to market, loads, 
draws, and unloads, more than 600 barrels of water, 
which he need not have done had the wood been cut a 
year sooner and properly seasoned. How much would 
he charge for drawing those 600 barrels, in water, 
separately ? 

Again — In burning green wood, the water, in the 
wood, being cold, is heated from freezing to boiling. 
In the consumption of every cord of wood, therefore, six 
barrels of water are thus made to boil, the heat of the 
wood passing into the water, instead of being liberated 
and becoming available, as would be the case if the 
wood was dry, and no water to heat. Many of our 
villages, containing two or three thousand inhabitants, 
consume each year five thorfsand cords of wood, one- 
third of which, at least, or sixteen hundred, is green. 
Hence, the people of such village are at the needless 
exjKjn^e of boilintj alxmt ten thousand barrels of cold 
water yearly. How many village taxes would the ex- 
pense of doing this, pay ? 

Again — ^It is ascertained that the heat required to 
evaporate a barrel of water, i^fter it is heated to boiling, 
is more than five times that required for the heating. 
That is, — ^if a vessel of cold water be placed over a fire, 
and a half hour be required to heat it from the freezing 
to the boiling point, — then it will be found to require 



five more half hours to evaporate all the water. Con- 
sequently, in burning a cord of green wood, the heat re- 
quired to drive off the six barrels of water in steam • 
which must be done while the wood is burning, is five 
times as great as the mere bofling of the water, or 
equal to heating thirty barrels to boiling. Hence, the 
farmer who burns twenty cords of green wood in a win- 
ter, as many do, also performs the needless task o 
evaporating sixty barrels of water, which is equal to 
heating to the boiling point no less than six hundred 
barrels. 

Is there any mistake or error in these calculations ? 
Then let it be pointed out. The weight of water in a 
green stick, may be easily known by first weighing it, 
then seasoning it by the stove a few weeks, and weigh- 
ing again. In this way the quantity of water in a cord 
may be determined without mistake. The heat required 
for evaporating can be ascertained by experiment. All 
the other calculations follow as a matter of course, and 
contain no material error. Now is the time for every 
one to have his wood cut a year in advance, and, if 
possible, two years, so as to season one year under 
shelter. 

Again — It has been found that in a common fire' 
place f the loss of heat which escapes through the chim- 
ney, is nine-tenths of the amount caused by the con- 
sumption of the wood ; that is. nine-tenths are lost. 
This has been determined by comparing the quantity of 
wood needed to heat the same room equally, where a rt re- 
place, and a stove with forty feet pipe, were each usotJ. 
Henee, the village which bums a thoa.sand cords f»t* 
wood in fire-places, expends nine-tenths of this araounr. 
or nine himdred eords, in heating the air above the 
chimney-tops. Through the chimney of a large fire- 
place ^ there is a current of hot air, a foot square, and 
moving four feet a second. That is, four cubic feet f»f 
hot air are sent out into the wide atmosphere every 
second, which is e<{ual to eighty -six thousand cubic feet 
in twenty-foor hours, the amount which every farmer, 
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who uses an open fire-place, contributes to the winds. 

Fkedino Dobcestic Animals. — If one cow daily 
trends thre« pounds of hay under foot in the mud, she 
will waste about a hundred pounds per month j or a 
h'*rd of twenty cows would waste a ton per month. At 
thw rate, how many times, every ten years, would the 
(fWriiitity wasted pay the expense of making feeding 
Uixes and racks ? 

Watering Cattle. — Many farmers suffer a loss by 
nnt providing g^ood and convenient water for their cat- 
lU'. An animal that is comiwlled to go half a mile 
oM^r a slippery road, and chased perhaps by dogs, can- 
not uain in flesh by the operation. If a cow has to 
travel twice a day half a mile to water, and return, 
she travels two miles a day j— or ten cows perform 
twenty miles of travelling per day, and two thousand 
miles each winter. 

Gates. — Every field on the farm should be entered 
by a jrcKxl self-shutting and self- fastening gate. Far- 
mers, who are too busy in summer to make them, or 



get them made, should see to it now. How long does 
it require to take down and put up a sot of bars f At 
least two minutes ; which if repeated three times a 
day for a year, amounts to thirty hours, or three days 
of working time — ^which would yearly pay for a good 
gate. Or, exan^ne it in another point of view, — three 
times a day, is eighteen hundred times a year ; now, is 
there any man between Halifax and California, who 
would take down and replace a set of bars eighteen 
hundred times in succession, in payment for a farm 
gate ? Hardly — ^yet this is the price yearly paid by 
those who use bars that are constantly passed, and the 
gate is not obtained by it. Again — ^how much better 
is a well-hung gate, than one half- hung ? — or one with 
a good self-fastening latch, than one with a pin crowded 
into an auger-hole ? Try it by dragging a badly hung 
gate over the ground, eighteen hundred times in con- 
stant succession, securing it each time with a pin, and 
see if you do not think this labor would pay lor good 
hinges and a latch. T. 



SKETCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS FARMING. 



DuRiN'O the latter part of November and the bcgin- 
nin-i of December, we made a hasty excursion through 
•<>me {H>rtions of Massachusetts. From the season of 
lije year, we could see no growing crops, nor make 
pariicular examinations of soils, yet we had the oppor- 
tiinitv of seeing and conversing with the farmers, of 
vi.-wing their stock, buildings, fences, and stored pro- 
diK'ti., and of learning something of their general man- 
a::«'ment. We give, under their appropriate heads, 
>*.rne remarks on the different subjects w^hich came 
ui.'ler our notice. 
Swine. — Massachusetts has been long in possession 
excellent swine-stock. The celebrated Bedford or 
W .hurn breed, was first introduced here by the late 
Col. Timothy Pickering, many years since, and from 
Its extensive dissemination, perhaps, effected a more 
L'f'neral improvement than any other variety has done. 
M'•^t of the other esteemed English brectls have been 
ir.:nKiuced at various times, and in the hands of differ- 
ent individuals, have received a pretty thorough trial. 
Though but few of these breeds can now be found in 
tluii purity, yet such has been the improvement result- 
inir from their introduction, that many animals can be 
found which are well adapted to the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and the purposes for which they 
are designed. 

In our November number, (last volume,) in speaking 
of the different varieties of swine, we mentioned the 
Maekay breed, and expressed some doubt, whether 
many of the genuine stock could now be found. We 
are gratified, however, in being able to state, that dur- 
ing our recent visit to the Bay State, we ascertained, 
lor a certainty, that there are still " a few more left of 
ih(» same sort." Col. Jaques, of the Ten Hills' farm, 
n»'ar Boston, has three boars, and one sow of the true 
M.ii.kay breed. In 1831, Col. J. purchased of Capt. 
Mackay, his entire breeding stock of swine, consisting 
of several boars and sows. Many obtained the stock 
from Col. J., and, among others, J. P. Cushing, Esq., 
atui ihe Hon. Daniel Webster. From these gentle- 
men it became still more widely scattered. Mr. W's. 
famous Mackay boar, now as well known in Massachu- 

tts as the horse Black Hawk is in Vermont, or the Gif- 
l'»rfl Morfjan in New Hampshire, was bred by Col. J. and 
by him s.)ld to Mr. W. August 20th, 1834. He is, 
lUrelorc, now nearly thirteen years old, though still as 



vigorous as ever. The four animals mentioned as now 
in Col. Jaques^ possession, are of his get. His pro- 
geny, though but few of them are from sows of his 
blood, are very numerous — he having at various times 
traversed portions of the country, from Hadley, on Con 
necticut river, to Mafshlield, on the sea-coast. 

Col. Jaques' swine are from fifteen to sixteen months 
old. He offers to sell one of the boars at $50, and we 
really believe that his value to a pork-making neighlwr- 
hood would be ten times that sum. There is no ques- 
tion that this Mackay stock possesses a remarkable 
tendency to fatten. We know this from our former 
experience with the breed, and our conclusions from 
this source are fully supported by observations dming 
our late tour. 

On the 5th of Deceml»er, we saw four pigs of one lit- 
ter, owned by Mr. John Moore, of Warren, Mass., 
which he stated were farrowed on the last day of 
Feburary, 1846. They were, therefore, when we saw 
them, nine months and five days old. It was estimated 
by butchers in the neighlx>rhootl, that their average 
dressed weight, if slaughtered at that time, would have 
been four hundred pounds ! We have no hesitation in 
giving it as our opinion, that one of them would have 
overrun this weight at that time. We thought them 
the most wonderful pigs we had ever seen, both for 
weight, according to age, and weight, in proportion to 
bone. One of them was utterly unable to stand, or get 
upon his legs at all, and Mr. Moore was intending to 
kill him that day. Another, the largest of the four, 
could only with the greatest difficulty support himself 
on his legs, for a few minutes at a time. Mr. M. 
stated that these pigs were half Mackay, to which 
blood he attributed their remarkable tendency to fatten, 
they being, on the other side, of the common stock of 
the neighborhood. W^e ex[)cct to be furnished with the 
precise dressed weight of these pigs. It may be as 
well, however, to state, here, the maruier in which they 
were fed ; and, in so doing, we shall be under the neces- 
sity of adding a cow story to the story of the piiis. 

Mr. Moore kept, last season, four cows. The pro- 
duct of these four cows for the season, (nine months.) 
was six hundred pounds of butter, which sold at twen- 
ty cents per pound, and thirteen hundred quarts of 
milk, which sold at four cents per quart. The four 
pigs above mentioned had the akimmed milk, from which 
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the six hundred pounds of butter was made, and were, 
besides, fed eight dollars worth of grain (made into 
meaiy each. He had engaged two of the pigs to go to 
Boston, at eight cents per pound, dead weight. It is 
very easy to see that Mr. M. had realized a pretty good 
income from his cows ; the milk and butter, leaving 
the pork oat of the account, gives to each cow forty- 
three dollars. 

In the article in our November number, to which we 
have before alluded, W6 spoke also of the Suffolk 
breed of swine, some of which have been imported, by 
William Sticknet, Esq., of Boston. While in that 
vicinity, we went out with Mr. S. to his residence in 
Roxbtiry, where he keeps some of his swine. The spe- 
cimens of this breed, which we had before seen, were 
mostly too young to justify a positive idea of what they 
might be when they had reached maturity. But we 
had now an opportunity of seeing, besides several pigs 
and young shoats, two barrows which were about six- 
teen months old, and were soon to be slaughtered ; and 
though we had before formed a highly favorable opinion 
of the breed, we must acknowledge that their aptitude 
and capacity for acquiring fat, is even greater than we 
had supposed. The two barrows alluded to, are cer- 
tainly extraordinary animals — possessing uncommon 
bulk and weight of carcass, with very little bone and 
oflTal. We shall probably receive an account of their 
dressed weights. We saw several persons who have had 
pigs of this breed from Mr. Stickney, and they inva- 
riably spoke of them in the highest terms as a profitable 
stock. They stated, that merely for fattening, it was 
better, on the score of economy, to pay six dollars a 
piece for the Suflblks, at six weeks old, than to buy 
the country stock at Brighton market, at the usual 
rates. In fact, after what we have seen and learned 
of them, we should not be disposed to doubt the state- 
ment of Mr. Rham, author of the Dictionary of Agri- 
culture, that " the Suflblk breed of pigs is, perhaps, 
on the whole, the most profitable of any in England." 

At the State Lunatic Ho.spital, Worcester, and seve- 
ral farms in that neighborhood, we saw very good hogs 
which exhibited evident traces of Bedford and Mackay 
blood. At Mr. Henry Strong's, Northampton, we 
saw five capital hogs, which would then have averaged 
five hundred pounds each, dressed. Mr. Horatio Sar- 
GKNT, of Sprinirficld, has some very good hogs, a cross 
fiom Mr. Webster's Mackay boar with Berksliire 
sows. 

Cattle. — The cattle of Massachusetts were, no 
doubt, derived in the first plac»e chiefly from England, 
though it is not unlikely that some were procured from 
Wales, and some from Ireland. As many of the first 
settlers emigrated from Devonshire, it is, with good 
reason, supposed that they brought with them the cattle 
of that district. In fact, it is thought by many, that 
the characteristics of the Devon breed largely predomi- 
nate in most of the common, or what are called 
** native" cattle of the state. We are hardly prepared 
to assent to this position — we admit that the stock pos- 
sesses traits in common with the Devons ; but among 
the best of them, we think there are equally as strong 
indications of tlie Sussex blood. The proximity of the 
Eu;,^]ish county of Sussex to the coast, and its conve- 
nient acccbs to vessels fitting out for America, renders it 
quite probable that this was one of the districts to 
wiiich the New England colonists resorted for procur- 
ing their first domestic animals. We are not, however, 
aware that any autlientic record exists of the early 
importations, and these remarks are only offered hypo- 
tiictically. 

But, within the hist sixty years, importations have 
been made, at various times, of the Bakewell, or Dish- 
ley I^ong Horns, the Holstein, and Dutch Short Horns, 
various families and subvarieties of the English Short 



Horns, the Devons, the Herefords, the Ayrshire, and t^;e 
Alderneys, besides one bull, at least, from Russia. Mo-t 
of these have been introduced within the recollection of 
the writer, or the last thirty years, and the dates of njany 
of the importations might be given. The bloo<i of 
these different varieties has, of course, been mingled in 
a greater or less degree with the general stoek of the 
state, and the several strauis are frequently distinctly 
traceable in what is called the native" breed. Yet 
there are a few neighborhoods, where the eattle have 
been for some time kept in a taeasore free firom inter- 
mixture, and there they have considerably assimilated 
to an uniform character ; though this character is not 
that of any English or foreign variety thjtt we have 
ever seen described. 

The oxen of Massachusetts, partienlarly those of 
Worcester, and some other counties, have long been 
celebrated for their fine appearance and excellence in 
the yoke ; indeed, their performances are often a mat- 
ter of surprise to persons unacquainted with the natural 
capabilities of the ox, and who have seldom witnessed 
the development of his powers under the exercise of 
proper skill in breeding, rearing, and management. 
The attention of a stranger is often attracted by the 
noble teams of oxen which are so frequently met with 
in the city of Boston and vicinity ; and he seldom fails 
to notice their spirited and lively air, and the brisk and 
springy walk with which they move along their heavy 
loads. Most of these fine oxen are educated, if not 
bred in the county of Worcester. The towns of Sut- 
ton and Charlton, are especially distinguished for this 
description of stock. There are men here, with whom 
the breaking of steers, and disciplining and fattening 
them for sale, is made a profession. As great pains 
are taken in selecting and matching them, as to color, 
shape, weight, temper, &c., as skililil jockies bestow on 
their horses. Nor is scarcely less pain< taken in their 
grooming. Their skins are kept clean, and their coats 
bright and smooth by the daily use of the curry-comb 
and brush j their long, tapering tails are neatly shaved 
or trimmed, leaving only a handsome tuft at the end ; 
and their slender, gracefully-turned horns, ornamented 
at the tips with bright brass balls, are scraped and 
polished till they are almost as clear as if they had been 
wrought by the eomb-maker. Red is the color mostly 
preferred, though some are brindled, and a few have a 
little mixture of white. Their training is commenced 
at a very early age, being frequently put under the 
yoke when not more than six months old. The 
object, however, is not to work them at this age ; 
but only, by accustoming them to the necessary ma- 
ncpuvres, to gradually fit them for labor when they 
shall have acquired sufficient weight and strength. 
They are usually sold for the purpose of being put 
steadily to work at the age of four to five years, and 
the usual prices they bring are from $100 to $150 per 
pair, those of very extra, quality sometimes fetching 
much higher prices. 

Those who have attended the plowing-matehes and 
other trials of working oxen in Massachusetts, have 
seen something of what these animals can do. In a 
fair competition at the plow, on soils of every deserip. 
tion, they have seen them rivalling, and even surpass- 
ing the best horses, both for speed and quality of work. 
A single yoke is sufficient for turning a good furrow, in 
ordinary soil, and though the plowman is his own <1ri. 
ver, such is their discipline, and the exactness of tlieir 
movements, that they require but very Kttle attentif>n 

The live weight of these oxen, from four to seven 
years old, when in ordinary working condition, may \*e 
rated at from thirty to thirty-six hundred pounds per 
pair. A few of them reach forty hundred. The me- 
dium sized ones are preferred as being in general more 
active and more hardy. When fattened, they weigh 
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idred, and give propor- 
becf is generally of 

• i.u'ket. 

ici the man- 
iiu .11 farm labor, 
II hay or pjrass is 
>.ui. i- nil ii;iiered that the hay 
When they are kept coustaiitly 



at hard work, some more nutritious substance is given/ 
Meal of Indian corn is most frequently resorted to, andT 
it is thought that the best mode of using it is to mix it^ 
with chopped or cut hay. Cob-meal," as it is called|i 
or meal from the corn and cob ground together, is muchT 
approved. The quantity of meal given to each ox,f! 
vfftries according to the severity of the la]>or, from two^J 
to six quarts per day. [To be continued ^ 



RENOVATION OF THE POTATO — THE POTATO ROT. 



Editors — Among the premiums given by 

\ nii;! rural Society the past year, were two 
otatoes, and the greatest variety 
.1, N. S. Smith, of this city, received 
pth. As he is a near neighbor of mine, and I 
ak frcMn persona] observation, I have bis per- 
I to giv^ some account of his mode of culture and 

H© befjan four years since to plant seed from potato 
balls, and has every year planted not only the tubers 
ed seed, but the seed from the newly 
In the potatoes springing from tlie 
" ^1 • ' ( r V , M . there ha.s l>een a 
^uifest ill y, and quantity; 

%t tlii 1 M , V sizeable table pota- 

||h from one hill, or rather from one seed, 

to one stock or vine. Many of these 
atoes, growing from seed planted last spring, weigh- 
Lirom five to seven ounces each. The seedlings have 
6t fair and healthy appearance, with no signs of 
evailinjv disease, though they consist of many 
ties. On two outer sides of his garden, all of 
\ is of the same soil, exposure, Stc., Mr. S. planted, 
' ' i 't rows of common potatoes 
•nsisting of pink-eycf*, nesha- 
pf ii. ii -h colored; nexttothe.se, on 

I I some twenty rows of dilferent 

li ^ ved kinds; and next to these he 
taken from the balls last spring. These 
rfi&nie soil, culture, and attention. I should 
if that he first started the seeds in a hot bed, 
erwards set them out in a furrow about two feet 
I,— one plant making a hill. 
[ But mark the result when dug. Of the varieties first 
k named, many were badly diseased; the nesha- 
nost, the pink-eyes next, and the flesh-colored 
The improved varieties, growing by the side of 
e, showed scarcely any thing of the disease, and the 
I none at all. At least, I have been unable to 
• any up to this time, though I witnessed a con- 
Me portion of the digging, and have examined 
' carefully among some twenty or thirty bushels. 
A friend of mine in Niagara county, plantod a largo 
I a few years since, and procured new 
it to stork his farm and several others, 
' the first year, and the pro- 
>r to the common varieties, 
• rot. Mr. Smith's, on the con- 
ved from year to year, seem to 
h'\rA\' perfectly healthy cha- 
uti»)n, as to resist per- 
1<1 abundantly of large 
otatoes. Indeed, I often thought, as I witnessed 
fing, that the hills of seedlings yielded more, on 
arage, than the common potatoes that had been 
^ with four pieces in a hill. Mr. S. intends to 
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much ground with potato plants in a day, as two mea 
can with potatoes in the ordinary way. In this wac 
he is confident, that however the rest of the world tnaj|] 
fare, ho shall have a supply of the very best potatoes 
free from disease. 

In view of the above and other considerations, I 
induced to offer a few remarks: 

1. The potato has greatly degenerated — it exhi- 
bits many symptoms of exhausted vitality. This iftj 
evident, not only from the disease .so universally preva-1 
lent, but from the small quantity produced in a hill^ for i 
many years past. The remark has probably been mad^ 
by farmers thousands of times within a few years, thaCj 
potatcxis do not yield half so much as they did twentjf 
or thirty years ago, and the product is decreasing everjr j 
year. Another evidence of their degeneracy is the fact,1 
that they are beginning to be very deficient in balls t 
seed — many large patches and fields being found wholly ^ 
without them. In Mr. Smith's garden not a ball could 
be found during the whole summer on any hill pi anted J 
with common potatoes, while the vines of his renovated J 
potatoes, and even the seedlings of last spring, were j 
covered with balls. Another evidence still, is th« i 
watery and insipid character of those that escape the j 
rot. compared with the potatoes that were grown '\ 
twenty-five to thirty years asro. Those gifted with a<J 
vivid recollection, will not fail to perceive the contrast 

2. It is believed that an cjfcctual remedy for the po» \ 
tato disease is within the reach and application of every 1 
man. Mr. Smith's experiments sIk>w what it is, andj 
how it is to be applied. Not that the seedling of one J 
year or two will, in all cases, be sufficient to give the | 
potato a perfectly healthy and hardy constitution; for 
like some diseases in the human constitution, that run \ 
in the blood to the third and fourth generation, some- 
times, before they are perfectly eradicated, it may re-, 
quire the renovating process for three or four years. - 
The main reason why the public has been faithless ael 
to the success of this remedy, is, that the experiment! 
has l>een tried only for one year. This not proving] 
effectual, has led to discouragement and unbelief. Let^ 
the experiment of renovating potatoes on Mr. Smith'i 
plan, be universally adopted and followed up for a j 
series of years, and if any thing can arrest and eradi< 
cate the disease, this will do it. The general dcgene*. 
racy shows that renovation is what it needs, and how^ 
can it be renovated except in the above way? 

3. The potato disease, having been now for .some 9 
years in operation, and a.«»certained to be nearly univer-^ 
sal wherever potatoes have been cultivated, is evidently] 
not accidental, arising from soil, climate, atniosi>liere,l 
rain, or sunshine, but constitutional. Hence the rciucdyj 
must correspond with the disease. And what caul 
reach the case but a process of renovating, by planting * 
seed 1 This process may be commenced and followed 
up by every farmer and gardener, and the result cannot 
fail to be beneficial. H. A. PARSofJs. 

ReMvVeks. — ^If it were true that the potato disea 
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b wholly " constitutional/' as our correspondent sup- 
poses, the vegetable would be equally effected in all 
locations, which is not the case. Even in England and 
flootlandi there are districts where the disease is not 
l^Mwn, and where the crops have continued to be as 
good as ever, both as to quantity and quality. In the 
essay on this subject; written by Prof. J. P. Norton, 
(Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
for 1845,) it is shown by answers given to queries pro> 
pounded by the Agricultural Chemistry Association, 
tiiat in five counties of Scotland the potatoe had not 
been effected by any disease. So in this country, we 
oould name places where it has never suffered from the 
malady which in many locations has destroyed the crop. 
Again, it is not those varieties, as this theory would 
teem to imply, which have been longest propagated 
from the tuber, that are most effected. Take, for in- 
stance, the long reds or merinos, which were introduced 
here some forty or fifty years since, from the river La 
Plata, South America, and which had been there pre- 
viously cultivated for an unknown period: they are more 
generally productive and free from disease than any 
other kind within our knowledge. While, on the other 
hand, the Neshanocks or Mercers, the Carters, and some 
ether kinds, known to have been produced in this coun- 
try within a comparatively few years, are the most 
weak in constitution and most subject to disease. 

We regard the production of potatoes from thp ball, 
as similar to the production of apples or other fruit 
from the seed, and w^e should no more expeot a renova- 
tion" in one case than another. The scion or bud, also, 
answers to the tuber, and if it can be proved that varie- 
ties of fruit degenerate from being propagated by gralt- 
iag or budding, we should regard it as evidence that the 
potato might be affected in the way indicated. 

But that an advantage may accrue from raising both 
ftnit and potatoes from seed, we readily admit. We 
do not, however, regard it as a means of renovating 
species; but as a means of multiplying varieties, and 
thus affording opportunities for obtaining superior ones 
by selection. It is the only way in which superior 
kinds can be obtained. Each kind has its peculiar na- 
tural habit, and when it has become fully developed, 
we are able to judge whether the propagation of the 
kind would be advantageous or otherwise. Of the 
almost infinite number of apples which have been pro- 
duced, a few only, comparatively, have been worthy of 
cultivation ; and the chance of obtaining from seed a 
superior sort, is, perhaps, as one to a hundred. Our 



experience teaches that it is so with the potatoe. Ws 
have at various times raised from seed many kinds, and 
from the number have procured a few really superior 
ones; while the remainder and larger portion, had no 
properties which rendered them particularly valuable. 

In our number for November last, we cited an in- 
stance of potatoes having been produced from seed, 
during the past season, under our own observation. Of 
the six or seven kinds there spoken of, nearly all were 
evidently effected by the ''potatoe disease," at the same 
time that most other potatoes in the neighborhood were 
attacked. One or two kinds appeared to have more 
natural stamina than the others, and continued vigorous 
till the close of the season. They may, on farther trial, 
prove valuable. 

It should be remarked, that the practice of continu- 
ing to plant seed from only the beti kinds of fruits or 
vegetables, for several generations, may reasonably be 
expected to produce greater improvement than if no 
6are \i^as exercised in this respect. — Eds. 



Sekzca County, N. Y. — ^Elxtract of a letter from 
John Johnston, Esq., to the Cultivator : * 

'' I am sorry to say our potatoes are rotting very 
fast ; mine were perfectly sound when I gathered, and 
yet I am afraid I shall not save any for seed. More 
than one-half are now rotten, and rotting daily." 

Chester County, Pa. — ^Extract of a letter from 
Dr. A. Bush, to the Editors of the Cultivator—^' The 
potato rot prevailed to some extent in this county. In 
some instances, the quantity raised has not equalled 
the amount of seed. In all cases the crop is light ; my 
own not excepted. The season has been exoeedin<jiy 
rainy and hot, with frequent flooding showers, predis- 
posing potatoes to rot in the highest degree, and con- 
tinuing so throughout Jime, July, and August. About 
the 16th of July symptoms of the rot appeared in mj 
potatoes, but was confined to flat and clayey spotri, 
where the excess of water could not readily run otY. 
The tubers in such situations became diseased, whiht 
the tops looked healthy, and from continued and care- 
ful observation, I am confirmed in the views I ex- 
pressed in the essay, published in the Transactions of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society, respecting the nature of 
the disease. I have not observed that any variety is 
less subject to the rot than the Philadelphia Mercers, of 
which I had planted about eighty bushels, and harvest- 
ed about 300.'' 



CULTIVATION OF SWEDISH TUKNEPS. 



[We have been furnished with the following letter in 
reply to a request from the Hon. A. Stevenson, of Vir- 
ginia, for information in relation to the culture of the 
Swedish turnep, or Iiutu*baga. — ^Eds.] 

Albany, Dec. 15, 1846. 

Hon. a. Stevenson — Dear Sir — It is with much 
pleasure I answer your inquiries on the cultivation of the 
Sweedish turnep. I refrret ray inability of description ; 
but shall be happy to disclose to you my mode of cul- 
ture by which I usually obtain success. 

I regard the turnep crop as one of the most irapor 
tant to the EnjzHsh farmer, and believe it to be equally 
as productive here as in Britain, under the same careful 
culture. 

In England, the turnep is the renovator, and the far- 
mer's best friend ; light soils would be utterly useless, 
lad impoverished, were they not aided by this valuable 



root. England has the advantage over Amenca, as to 
climate, which will there admit of turneps being fed off 
on the land, and the treading of the sheep in winter is 
a very great advantage to a porous soil, which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the bulbous tribe of vegetables. 
Turneps can be grown to advantage on any kind of soil, 
except a stiff clay ; in such a soil the roots cannot pen- 
etrate, the fibres cannot search for food to feed the 
plant, unless the soil is kept soft by continual moisture ; 
but sand, gravel, loam, or stony soil, are bes adapted to 
turneps, and are the most kind and grateful to them. My 
mode in this country, by which I have been remarkably 
successful, is as follows : — 

The first crop of eight acres I sowed on the river 
flats, a stifi* loam, which was yearly overflown in the 
spring. I could not prepare the land according to t)ie 
system I pursued in England previous to sowing. I 
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Mtilv plow it once, before the manure was put on, 
'owed it in. The weeds sprang up with the 
<i it required an immense amount of labor to 
"p iheiu from choking them. Notwithstanding this, 
ept the weeds down sufficiently to keep the turneps 
ve them, and they flourished beyond my expec- 
ions. The compost I applied was so agreeable to 
ir taste, r' • - I i ton it, and thrived exceedingly, 
was a I -yard manure, the refuse of 

er-yai<l> uti ic tliousands of cattle had been 
ced, drawn into a mine or pile in the winter, 
turned over, and mixed well together in the lat- 
end of March. Give me such compost as this, so 
decayed as to cut out with a shovel, and I shall 
er fear of obtaining a crop, unless the season is ex- 
ively dry. Such a composition very soon dissoNes, 
forces the plant in its early stage out of the way of 

fly- 

his crop was sown broad-cast at four diflerent peri- 
; the first, the early part of June, (say the first 
ek ;) the second, ten days later, and so continued 
il the whole crop was sown. The object of the dif- 
was to take advantage in hoeing j as 
was finished, the second was ready to 
I. » , when the last hoeing was completed, the 
rded a second hoeing ; and when at the end again, 
ere safe from the weeds, and required nothing 
re doing to, until pulled and put into the cellar. 
I cut the tops as I pulled them, and drew them into 
- poorest part of the pastures ; the cattle eat them 
'th avidity, and left their manure in the place it was 
ted. This crop, as near as I could g^t/m," aver- 
ed about twenty tons to the acre. The second crop 
n ' r soil about the same number of acres, 

it under different treatment. Part of 
t w o> AiiUt is here called old meadow, but it was 
complete mass of couch grass. I had some breast- 
ws made, pared off the sod and burnt it, and the 
»ntity of ashes exceeded any thing I ever saw in 
nulrnid. tmder the process of '^faring and burning 
Iv practiced there for a turnep crop. The 
all the manure applied, and although sown 
ter thiia those to which the compost was applied, did 
t incur one quarter of the expense in hoeing, the 
having been previously destroyed by burning, 
crop was equally as good as the former. I drew 
tops on the pastiures as before. I " guessed, this 
p as averaging twenty-five tons per acre. The third 
r ' A > n field of about twelve acres, of old pasture, 
previous one, a bed of couch-gra.ss. Part 
<l was a dark sand, and the other part a light- 
sand, either of them an excellent soil for turneps. 
he whole of this field was breast-plowed, and pro- 
iced only about half as many ashes as the former one , 
re, I added a slight dressing of compost j and 
h a very dry season, I should say the average 
linly twenty-five tons to the acre. If the sea- 
' ' '1>le, the weight of produce would 
rdinary. In August and Septem- 
wi M^ all dried up and withered. A 
came early in October, and they grew with 
rapidity ; if they had had six weeks more to 
own in, as they would have done in England, 
' ould have surpassed any crop I ever saw grow 
ere. The fourth crop was a similar soil to the latter, 
I had l)een miserably impoverished ; the previous crop 
as a mixture of Canada thistles, weeds, and a small 
of barley, not suflScient to pay the expense of 
*ng. To this crop was applied the same quan- 
compost as the first crop. The dry weather in 
' r very much affected their growth, 
wed, but I think they were equal 
\-ii> i j > 1 ; and would have compared with the 
t crops in England. They generally grow there un- 



til Christmas, and sometimes the middle of January- I 
should say that your climate in Virginia possesses a<] 
vantages in this respect over a northern clime \ and I an. 
strongly inclined to believe, they would stand the frost 
the whole of the T^nnter j if so, the tops in the spring 
will produce you very early food for ewes and lambs, 
and enable you to send early lambs to market. 

These statements of crops, are somewhat like gueu 
works " as respects the weight per acre. I judged from 
the number of loads drawn, having weighed a bushel 
basket full, and measured the wagon box with t\M» 
basket. This gave me the impression at the time of tha 
amount of produce. 

The true way to grow Sweedes is this. Plow your 
land as soon as the grain-crop is off; then all the per- 
nicious seeds exposed to the atmosphere will vegetate. 
Let them grow for a month, then plow again, and turn 
them under ; the seeds on the surface will again spring 
up, and the winter will destroy them. The more you 
stir your land, so much the more you make your weeda 
grow, by bringing those seeds that have been lying dor- 
mant, to the surface, which when once sprouted are thus 
destroyed, leaving your land free from refuse and weeds, 
to receive the crop you intend to grow upon it, and 
which saves you more than half in hoeing. 

By a continuation of this system, and sowing clear 
seed grain, you keep your land free from weeds, which 
I consider a very prominent item, not only in the expense 
of labor, but in the unprofitable exhaustion of the soil. 
By letting your various kinds of manure decay in the 
compost heap, and mixing them well together, you des- 
troy all injurious weeds therein contained, and you get 
a greater benefit from it in the early part of the season, 
when the plants require forcing to shade the ground 
Twith their leaves. 

My object in sowing broad-cast, is to put enough seed 
on the ground, so that the fly may feed on a part of them 
and then leave enough for a crop. A man who under- 
stands hoeing turneps broad-cast, can do as much in a 
day as he can in the drill, and I never want to see a 
horse amongst them. If the land is well pulverised, 
and reasonably free from weeds, a man can hoe the first 
time, half an acre per day. The second time he can do 
more, but to effect this he must do it while the plant* 
and weeds are young ; the sooner after the second rough 
leaf appears, the better. 

Ttiere are but very few good turnep hoers ; most 
men are afraid to exercise their hoe freely, leaving them 
much too thick, and do not bear sufhciently hard upon 
it to go to the bottom of the roots of the weeds, which 
take root again and grow as rapidly as ever. I gene- 
rally leave them from eighteen inches to two feet apart, 
an<l think I can obtain a greater weight by the latter 
space than the former. Great care must be taken to 
leave the plants singly. An experienced hoer will sel- 
dom have to put his hand to a plant unless they ara 
very thick; they are principally drawn by the comer of the 
hoe made for that purpose. 

I put the roots in a long cellar, the whole length of 
the stable, about fifteen feet wide, ninety feet long, and 
ten feet high, putting a slight covering of straw on the 
top. In this way they have kept well the whole of the 
winter, and until the middle of May, sometimes sprout- 
ing in midwinter. I cut them for my young stock, and 
feed them whole to those who,sc teeth are well settled ; 
about a half a bushel per day to the latter, and less tJ 
the former. 

I am, dear sir your, ohh ser\^ant, 

W. H. SOTHASL 

m 

Gkeat Corn Stalk. — M. B. Bateham, of the O'lin 

Cultivator, has received a oornstaliv Iroin Kt ntncky. 
which is 7^ inches in circumference, inf !i< s, diame- 
ter,) 19 feet high and 12 feet to the ear. 




Thx manufacture of maple sucj^ar is a very important 
business to some of the northern states, and if proper at- 
tentbn were devoted to it, mifjht undoubtedly lie ren- 
dered much more valuable. Wo have no means of as- 
certaining the precise amount annually produced in the 
Union, but according to the estimate of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for the year 1841, the following states 
produced quantities as herewith affixed, nearly all of 
which was probably from the maple 



Maine, 603,592 lbs. 

N. Hampshire, 169,515 " 
Massachusetts, 496,341 « 
Rhode Island,. 55 
Connecticut,.. 56,372 <« 
Vermont, . . 5,119,264 « 
New- York,. 11,102,070 " 
New-Jersey,.. 67 " 
Pennsylvania, 2,894,0 16 « 
Iowa, 



Maryland, .. 39,892 lbs. 

Virginia,.. . 1,557,206 " 

Kentucky,.. 1,409,172 " 

Ohio, 7,109,423 « 

Indiana, 3,914,184 « 

Illinois, .... 415,756 " 

Missouri,.. . 327,165 '< 

Michigan,.. 1,894,:»72 " 
Wiskonsan,. 147,816 
.... 51,425 Iht. 




Sugar Boiling Apparataa — (Fig. 8.) 
When in Vermont in 1S45, we saw some specimens 
of muple sufrar of a quality much superior to what is 
generally met with, and were quite interested to learn 
the process by which it j^hs manufaoturod. At our re- 
<|ue8t, we have boon furnished by Mr. Lyman Hall, of 
Sholburne, Vt., with drawiri<r5 and a description of his 
apparatus for making maple su«jar. Above we give a 
view of the buililiug whiclv contains the fixtures, and in 



which all the operations are performed. Fig. 8 repre- 
sents the apparatus for holding and boiling the syrup. 
The arch of brick-work is five feet six inches broad, 
and nine feet long to the back of the clmnney. In 
front of this arch, will be seen two sheet-iron pans, each 
four feet long and twenty-one inches wide. Directly in 
the rear of each of these pans, is a caldron, connected 
with the former by means of a tube and stop-cock. 

In the rear of the whole, is a large reservoir, or 
trough, capable of holding nearly eight barrels, boii)2 
connected with the kettles in the same manner as the 
kettles with the pans, and in the rear of this, another u( 
the same dimensions, in both of which the sap is de- 
posited. When the "works" are in operation, a con- 
stant stream is running from the reservoir into the kei- 
ties, where the sap becomes heated, and is then pasM <l 
into the pans by a constant stream, and is there reduced 
to a capacity lor sugaring. The syrup is then removed, 
and is sugared in another depart men i. 
. * ^ Considerable care should be taken in 
. : setting the pans and kettles, in order 
to save all the heat. The space under 
the pans is as wide, and no wider tlian 
the bottom. At the farther end, the 
flue rises six inches, in order to throw 
the heat against the bottom of the pans. 
About four inches above the bottom of 
this elevated flue, the bottoms of the 
kettles are set, the arch being headed up 
to the kettle, making the flue about ten 
inches deep j then from the rear, the 
flue passes in a horizontal direction 
quite round the kettle, and leads inio 
the chimney. It will be found exi>edi- 
ent to keep the flues separate, some fiv<3 
or six feet in the chimney. The buihi- 
ing is ventilated at the top by a door 
which is managed by means of a pulley. 
Mr. Hall made 1,200 lbs. of excel- 
lent suorar in 1845, and Mr. Henry S. Morse, a neigh- 
bor of Mr. H.'s, made 1,000 lbs. It would have rcadi- 
dily commanded 10 cents per pound by the quantity.. 

Maple sugar may be produced of a quality not inlV ri- 
or to the best double-refined cane sugar. Mr. Joel 
WooDWORTH, of Watertown, N. Y., has several tinn s 
taken the highest premiums of the State Agricultural 
Society, and the article produced by him is superior to 
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n_v other of the kind we have ever seen. The corn- 
awarded Mr. W. the premium in 1844, in 
. sny — " We have never seen anything of 
uii ill ' with this, either in the per- 

t of il or the extent to which the 

iirried. The whole coloring 
and the peculiar flavor of 
h Leiy eradicated, leaving the 
equal to the best double refined cano sugar 
Fin our markets." 
i Mr. Woodworth's statement in regard to the 
de of making and clarifying his sugar may be useful 
lothers, we j^ve the substance of it herewith : 
'In the first place, I make my buckets, tubs, and 
8, all perfectly clean. I bt)il the sap in a pot*ish 
B, set in an arch, in such a manner that the ^ge 
I k ' ' ' ' !l round from the lire. I^^l 
»! irc not to leave anything in 

iii iL ..I t olor to the sap, and to keep it 
at night I leave tire enough under the 
bii the sap nearly or quite to syrup by the 
Drning. I then take it out of the kettle, and 
through a flannel cloth into a tub, if it is sweet 
; if not, I put it in a caldron, which I have 
; on a pole in such a manner as to be taken oflf and 



on at pleasnre, and boil it till it is sweet enough, and 
then strain it into the tub and lot it stand till the next 
morning ; I then take it and the syrup in the kettle 
and put it all together in the caldron, and sugar it otf. 
I use to clarify, say 100 lbs. of sugar, the whites of 
five or six eggs, well ! (•nt one quart of new 

milk, and a sjKumful n all well mixed with 

the syrup before it is f. I then make and 

keep a moderate fire < Icr the caldron until 

the scum is all raised : i it ofl" clean, taking 

care not to let it boil in the kettle before I 

have done skimming ir . -agar it off", leaving it 

so damp thatit will dram a huic. I let it remain in 
the kettle until it is we!l granulated. I then put it 
into boxes, made smallest at the bottom, that will hold 
from 50 to 70 lbs., having a thin piece of board lilted in 
two or ikjs above the bottom, which is bored 

full vi - to let the molasses drain through, 

which i j. ui a wn off by a taj) through the bottom. I 
put on the top of the sugar in the box two or three 
thicknesses of damp cloth, and over that a cover, well 
fitted in, so as to exclude the air from the sugar. After 
it has done or very nearly done draining, I dissolve it, 
and sugar it otf again, going through the same process 
in clarifying and draining as belbre." 



PLAN OF A LABORER'S COTTAGE. 




Elevation— Fig. 8. 



: constant drudgery and fatigne of boarding half 
en hired men, is too well known to most house- 
This is indeed regarded by a large portion of 
' ' chief drawback on the en- 

This labor may be much 
"f M M (]. pleasant, and sub- 
iployment of mar- 
, who obtain tlieir 
mp I ^. Having formerly had oc- 

ca^! use for this purpose, we have 

eon. liiiicci that a des>cription, with figures, would be 
acceptable and useful to some of our readers, as it has 
I been found simple, cheap, and not bad-looking. 

It is built bv nailins the plank used for the exterior 
pright position, and then 
about two and a half 
nailed on the joints in- 
ing. These two sets of 
J . i u 1< r each joint sulficiently 
without mat«-liing, or grooving 
liges. The ontside surface iKiinglcft 
' the reception of successive coats of whitewash, 



entirely obviates the expense of planing, rfnd hence a 
1 li^ind of material may be used. The color 

wash may be softened by a proper admix- 
tuM .J 1 1 and yellow ochre, and a little ' ' ^ k. 
The only parts outside, needing paint, are v 
and door frames, and doors. A repetition oi ; 
washing once a year, for the first two or three years, 
and less frequently afterwards, will maintain its good 
appearance. A coat of paint on the rough surface, 
w ill be more duiuble than if applied to one rendered 
smooth by the plane. 

The anuexed figure will show the internal arrange- 
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Fig. 9. 

ment. A cellar is situated under the kitchen ; and a 
spacious chamber over the principal room, may be di- 
vided infb two small be<l-rooms. The kitchen ceiling 
is lathed on the rafters, — the chimney is built on the 
floor of the chamber in the principal part, so that tlie 
pipe from the cook stove passes horizontally into it 
The pipe from the stove in the principal room, pjisscs 
through the floor above into the same chimney. The 
floors for the kitchen and chamber, are made of rough 
boards. 

The mode of constructing the eave troughs is shoun 
in fig. 10. and they are found cheap and good. 
represents tlic eaves simply, a being the lower end of 
the rafter, resting on the plate 6. supporting the edge 
of the roof-board c. which projects about eight inches. 
B exhibits the same with the eave-trough attached ; 
which is done by placing a sound and durable inch-and- 
a-half plank, rf. directly under the roof-board, and pro- 
jecting several inches U-yond it. supported by the 
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Eave Troughs.— Fig. 10. 



brackets) /. The strip is added by matching; form- 
ing the trough. A coat of good paint completes it. A 
lining of tin-plate, or zinc, would be more substantial. 
J) J shows the mode in which the two inch plank, for 
brackets, is cut up without waste. The cross lines 
are for the saw, the dotted lines where the wood is 
separated J?^ splitting. C, is a finished bracket 

The advantages of this plan are, — considerable room 
is afforded at a very cheap rate, the whole house, when 
completely finished, not costing $200 ; the heavy tim- 
ber frame is obviated, as the two wings, being small, 
may hava^a frame of scantling four inches square, and 



the central part seven inches square. Studs arc not 
needed. The wings and central parts serve as sup- 
ports to each other. The outside being coated with 
colored whitewash, which is quite cheap, the usual ob- 
jection to an extended outside surface, is removed. Tbs 
carpenter work is very small. 

As many farmers will be controlled in the erection 
of such houses by the cost, we give below the bill of 
expense, which they may easily alter to suit prices in 



different places. 
8 sticks of timber, 16 feet long, 4 ots. per foot 

running measure, $5.13 

300 ft. scantling for braces and rafters, • 2.25 

300 ft. joists, • 2.23 

200 ft. scantling f( r frame of wings, 1 .50 

6Q^t. roof boards, 4.5D 

iw ft. surface, shingles, 17.50 

950 ft. flooring, 9.50 

1800 ft. 1 j inch plank, for siding, all 10 in. wide, 18 . (JO 
800 ft. strips for joints, one-half straight, clear, 

and handsome, 8. 00 

1200 ft. lath boards, for three lower rooms, .... 7 . 00 

400 ft. plank for windows, doors, &c., 6.00 

Sash and glazing, 8. GO 

Nails and door trinunings, 7.0( 

Cellar wall, mason work, digging, materials,.. 20. OC 

Lathing, plastering, lime, sand, labor, 12.00 

Painting window frames, doors, &c., 8. 00 

Brick and chimney, 3 . 00 

Carpenter work, 30.00 

Contingencies, 9 . 88 



$180.00 

In many parts of the country, the cost of materials 
would be less, and in others more, than in the prece- 
dmg estimate — in case of the house actually erected 
after this plan, the cost was not $150. T 



CULTURE OF GREEN CROPS FOR SOILING— CARROTS. 



EDrroB5, Cultivator — The September number of 
the CuMvaAr contained a letter from our friend W. H. 
SothabR Mlmrhich he notices the rotation of crop^, as 
cultivated on my farm, for Soiling Milch Cows. His 
favorable notice of my experiment, has induced several of 
tbe readers of your valuable journal, to ask of me a 
statement of the amount of green food raised by me on 
the twenty acres, on which I soiled sixty cows, for six 
months. To save time, permit me to trouble you with 
the following statement for publication in your paper. 
The whole product averaged more than 12 tons of green 
food per acre, as you will see by the following table. 
5 acres of clover, cut three times, 67 tons. 

5 acres of oats, cut twice, 41 

5 acres of com, cut twice. 84 " 

5 acres of corn and pumpkins once, 73 



20 acres in all, 255 tons. 

The Com on one aero, (black muck, manured with 
cow dung, leskched ashes and lime,) yielded stalks over 
ten feet long, planted in drills one foot apart, and four 
inches apart in the drills, and weighed over twenty tons 
of green fodder to the acre. 

The Carrots noticed by Mr. Sotham. yielded on the 
average six hundred bushels to the acre, and on some por- 
tions of the muck soil, (manured with cow manure and 
leached ashes,) they were in many instances fourteen and 
fifteen inches in circumference, and twenty-seven and 

=-y inches long, and produced at the rate of twelve 



hundred bushels to the acre, in beds of one quarter acre 
each. They were drilled in by machine, (as was also 
the com.) in drills one foot apart, and the Carrots 
thinned to one every four or six inches in the drills. 
They were weeded by hand at a cost of five dollars an 
acre, for three times weeding, and pulled and topped for 
two cents a bushel ready for cellar. Being in muck land 
they pulled easy ; thirty bushels was about a day« work 
for each of the laborers, who were mostly German wo- 
men. My Carrot crop cost me this year, five dollars 
an acre for plowing and preparing the land, fivB 
dollars for weeding, four dollars for seeding, (including 
the seed.) twelve dollars for pulling and covering, and 
four dollars for interest on land, making thirty dollars 
an acre or on an average Jive cents a bushel for the Car- 
rotsj they being worth in the Rochester market, twenty 
cents a bushel by the quantity, and retail at twenty- 
five cents, at which latter price I should clear one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars per acre, on my whole crop of 
eight acres. Is not this a valuable crop ? My last 
years crop of four acres, yielded me six hundred and 
forty bushels per acre. I intend next year to sow at 
least ten acres of Carrots, and two acres of Sugar 
Beets for my cows. Would it be of any interest to you 
to know how I cultivate them ? If so I will tell you 
next month. I shall always be happy to answer all 
inquiries. Yours, C. B. Stuart. 

Rochester^ December 4, 1846. 

We should be glad to receive an account of Mr. 
Stuabt's mode of cultivating carrots and beets. — ^£ds. 
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MANAGEMENT IN FARMING. 



The present is a very appropriate season for a review 
of the past operations of the farm, and devising plans 
for the future. Every one who, has not yet reached the 
hijihest summit of agricultural skill and, perfection, will, 
doubtless, wish to make continual advances towards 
that dt^sirable accomplishment, and the direction of the 
attention of such to some points in practice, may possi- 
hly be of value. 

The ^eat secret of success in all kiflds of business — 
the reason why one man becomes rich, while another 
remains poor — is, management. A great deal is said 
of ihe importance of capital to begin with, and it is in- 
deed a very great convenience. We know many 
young farmers who utter frequent regrets that they 
have not as fair a start as some others — they could, as 
thev think, do wonders if they had plenty of means as a 
beirinning. But regrets do not make money. Every 
one knows, that he who does not reap large profits 
from a liberal capital furnished him, must bo a poor 
manao^er indeed. The man who has a hundred acres 
Ql' land, with one thousand dollars as additional capital, 
may farm much more satisfactorily than he who has 
the same amount of land encumbered with a thousand 
dollars debt. He is two thousand better off. and would 
be much the worse manager of the two, if his profits 
from the same land were not decidedly the greatest. 
That man shows his skill pre-eraineully, who, instead 
ad* repining at difficulties, surmounts them ; who, by 
s\iperior management, keeps pace with his longer-pursed 
nfiirhbor. 

" But," say some, when they hear of an improved 
mode of farramg, "we know this is, the best practice, 
but the fact is, we cannot pursue it — we have not the 
means, and we cannot get it — we are not rich enough 
to be thus economical." Now, we hope such persons 
will permit us to say, that this conclusion proceeds from 
a want of information. A certain young farmer's ex- 
penditures are three hundred dollars yearly ; and after 
the most rigid economy in every particular, so that a 
«inirle dollar could not be retrenched, he saves nothing. 
Another young farmer, with the same means precisely, 
and with equal economy, saves two hundred yearly. 
What is the reason of this difference ? What the secret 
of the better success of the latter? The answer 

ifi a better application of the same means. — or in 

other words, better management. Hence, the vast im- 
portance of understanding the best application of means. 

We will venture to suggest a few of the particulars 
in which we think many of our farmers might make 
more or less improvement — some of them very decided- 
ly so. 

One of the first of these is, a neat and judicious lay- 
ing Old of their farms, — for economy in fencing ; for 
convenience of access to all their fields ; and in such a 
manner, that each crop may occupy as nearly as pos.si- 
ble its own field, so as to admit of a good system of 
rotation. Hence, the lane or farm-road should be good, 
hard, and level, to admit of easy cartage of manure and 
ciops, to and from all the fields. Hence, too, if the 
land varies in quality, that of similar character must be 
as nearly as practicable in the same enclosure, so that 
meadow and pasture may comprise the wet, and arable 
lajid the dry, and the most sterile may be brought, sepa- 
r.ticlv, into an enriching course. A farm so laid out, 
liuii cattle may obtain water of themselves, may save 
whole weeks of labor in driving them to water, &,c., 
PS cry year. Indeed, the saving of labor by a well laid 



out farm, can hardly be estimated in the mcdtifarions 

operations constantly taking place. 

A careful saving, manufacture, and good application 
of manurey would promote a great improvement with 
many. Much of the value of the products of the barn- 
yard are lost from want of a good supply of straw, 
dried muck or peat, to absorb the hquid portions. 
Much is lost by its wrong application, and especially 
by the want of its thorough admixture with the soil by 
repeated plowings and harro wings. From our own 
personal observations, we are perfectly satisfied, that 
the benefits from manure might be very easily tripled 
on nine-tenths of the farms of the northern states. We 
do not mean here to include, at all, those who suffer 
their manure to remain in the yard five years, till nine- 
tenths is lost by fermentation and vapor ; nor those who 
do not apply it at all ; nor the man who built his hog- 
pen across a stream, that the cleanings might be con- 
veniently shoveled into the water and washed away. 
Manure may be even well applied, and well mixed with 
the soil, and then wasted by an exhausting coarse. 

A careful, constant, and vigorous attention to weeds, 
would work wonders on some famis. There are two 
mcxlos of disposing of these costly intruders ; — one, is 
to destroy them thoroughly when only an inch high, 
when the work may be very easily and effeotiTally done, 
and before the soil and crop have been injured by their 
growth ; and the other, is to allow them to get a foot 
high, thus doing great damage, and then to make an 
assault upon them at an enormous expense. " O, but 
we did not intend to have sufferwl the weeds get so 
large, but we were backward in our work, and were 
disappointed in our hired help." But you must remem- 
ber that good management causes a man to take time 
by the forelock — or. to speak more strongly and rough- 
ly, to take him by the snout j — and you must endeavor 
to secure such help as will not disappoint you. Many 
farmers err by attempting to do a great deal with a 
little help J the consequence is, every things is hurried, 
and every thing behind-hand, — and theM more help 
must be ultimately hired, or the work negfectoi^t still 
greater loss. Would it not be cheaper to liar an acre 
of carrots with three days* work, while the weeds are 
as yet no longer than small feathers, than to hoe them 
with ten days* work, when the weeds have attained a 
growth of two tons to the acre ? It would be cheaper 
to hire a man in time, at double price, and pay him 
with borrowed money at eighty per cent interest, thah 
to permit the delay — though neither are necessary. 

We need not here go into a minute examination of 
all the various items of ijot)d and^)ad management, which 
have been elsewhere fully treated of ; but we may mere- 
ly recall a few things to remembrance. The loss of hay 
and otiier food of sheep and cattle, by their exposure in 
open fields to cold winds in winter, causing a consump- 
tion of nearly double the amount needed for them in 
warm places, would, in a single season, be enough to 
erect good and cheap shelters, to say nothing of the im- 
proved condition of the animals, and security from loss 
by death. A great saving would often result by taking 
pains to select fine animals to breed from. A fine and 
handsome animal is as easily raised as a bad and ugly 
one, and frequently commands a double price in market. 
A j-imilar advantage would residt from selectinn of 
seed. Many days labor may be annually avoided, by 
procuring the very best tools, where they are such as 
are much In use. A vast amount of valuable time, and 
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some fretting, may be saved by having a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place, and habits of leaving 
things oat of order, which are very hard to conquer, 
and which, like all kinds of carelessness, are the bane 
of fine farming, be prevented. And it is of vital conse- 
quence, that everything be done at the right season. 
A few days delay, not unfrequently results in great loss- 
es ; sometimes the entire profits of crops, or their 
amount over and above their cost of raising, are des- 
troyed by planting out of season. To prevent confusion 
and embarrassment, every thing should be before the 



eye of the farmer at once, that nothing may be neglect- 
ed ; and those who can think of but one thing at a time 
should have a memorandum book, constantly in the 
pocket, for noting down and for reference to at all times, 
every tiling, small and great, important and unimportant. 

It is by attention to these things, and many others, 
that some farmers are enabled to obtain large profits 
from their farms; while others, on equally good land, 
as great in extent, and with as much capital as a 
beginning, make but a scan^ living, and obtain no sur- 
plus revenues with all their industry and frugality. T. 



THE ORCHAED AND THE FRUIT GARDEN. 



GRAFTING THE PEAR ON THE APPLE. 



T. 8, HuMRicKHousE, of Coshocton, Ohio, in a com- 
munication published in Hovcy's Mat^azine, gives a 
minute account of the results of his expcritncnts in root- 
grafting the pear on the apple. As frequent inquiries 
are made by the cultivators of fruit, as to the success of 
this practice, in consequence of the difficulty of procur- 
ing pear stocks, we believe a brief abstract of these 
experiments may be useful. 

The first trial Was made in 1^38, by only eight 
grafts, one-half of which grew the first season, but died 
the second- and third. 

Seventy-six were grafted in 1839, about one-half of 
which grew the first season, but nearly all of them sub- 
sequently died, or became very much stunted in growth. 
None appeared to have made roots of their own. 

Forty-fight were grafted in 1840. Twelve grew. 
Among these, two out of five of the Passe Colmar, 
grew, and after remaining stationary, or nearly so, for 
Uiree years, threw out roots of their own, on which 
they have become established and thrifty trees, the 
apple root having rotted entirely away. Out of four of 
the Capiaumont, and three of the Urbani»te, only one 
of eaob grew, which now appear to be throwing out 
roots of their bwn, and are becoming thrifty , after hav- 
ing, for ifiM|bl years remained stationary. Out of five 
Bezi Vj^KS/vue has thrown out its own roots, and be- 
tome ftfjftJR Two out of four Bartletts grew and 
flourished, without being dwarfed at all. They have 
both borne; on one the only fruit was small and defi- 
cient in flavor J the dozen or more, " of fine appear- 
ance," on the other tree, were all stolen by boys, before 
examined. 

In 1841, fifty-nine were grafted, about one-half of 
which either failed or came to nothing; the remaining 
half, of the Seckel, about three-fourths grew, one-half 
of which have become thrifty. 

One hundred and seventeen were grafted in 1842. 
About one-third grew; most of these appear to have 
done but poorly. 

In 1843, seventy-two of the Bartlett and Easter 
Beurre were grafted, about one-half of which grew, 
and a number are thrifty. In all the experiments, 
these, with the Seckel, appear to have done best. Of 
aeveral other varieties, the grafts were entire failures. 

On the whole, it will be perceived that only a very 
small portion have proved to be ^ood trees, and in some 
seasons, none of them. The apple roots selected were 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch, and some an inch 
in diameter, two years old. and they consequently must 
have been qaite thrifty. We have seen many himdreds 
of the pear grafted on apple roots, not one-half of which 
grew; and among all which did grow, not one has be- 
- -^e a thrifty tree, but they have remained nearly sta- 



tionary for several years, gradually decreasing in nimi- 
ber by successive deaths. 

From the preceding experiments we may infer, that 
by selecting the largest and thriftiest stocks, and a few 
particular varieties, in the most favorable seasons, and 
in the very best soils, partial success may be expected; 
but, under ordinary circumstances^ the prospect of suc- 
ceeding with any is so small, as to render the practice 
not one to be reconunended. We have seen in some of 
the English periodicals, directions for encouraging the 
emission of roots at the point of junction of pear grafts 
on apple stocks, by making small slits with narrow 
gouges; but further information, as to success usually 
attendant, was not given. 

We have known some varieties of the pear, and espe- 
cially the Summer Bon Chretien, to be graft&d on lar^je 
apple trees, at standard height, with good success. It 
happened only in some seasons that the fruit was sensi- 
bly altered from its usual character. In one of the 
experiments already spoken of, one of the Seckel grafts 
on an apple root which bore, yielded fruit of double the 
usual size, of a pale green color, of excellent flavor, 
perfectly melting, and without any grittiness whatever 
The fact that dissimUar stocks often diange considera- 
bly the size and quality of pears is well known; and it 
becomes a very interesting subject of inquiry for nursMv 
rymen, amateurs, and the raisers of fmit for market, 
whether an advantage might not result in some cases, 
by the employment of apple stocks for pears, to be 
grafted on large trees at standard height. If. for in- 
stance, the Seckel, the ricliest of all pears, but dimi- 
nished in value by its very small size and very slow 
growth, could be doubled in size, and the trees soon 
made productive, by grafting on large apple trees, 
without lessening its delicious qualities, it would be a 
most valuable discovery. The result just stated, on the 
authority of T. S. Humrickhouse, and wliich he says 
is corroborated by the statement of A. H. Ernst, an 
eminent nurseryman at Cincinnati, indicates the .stronjj 
probability that such a result may be looked for in some 
cases. Is not this suggestion well worthy of trial ? 
Those who have large apple trees can easily make the 
experiment — ^and if it should happen to fail, the loss 
will be very small, and the trees remain, but litt'e 
injured. * x. 



FRUIT CULTURE ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 

Messrs. Editors — It is over twenty years since I 
began to take a Horticultural publication. Your excel* 
lent paper (The Cultivator,) is received, and perused 
with much pleasure. The knowledge I have obtained, 
is worth ten times the cost of the paper. In fact, iho 
perusal of them, has caused an entire revolution in niy 
mind. Twenty years ago, I did not think I should 
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ever take the pleasure I now do. in cultivating a small 
garden. 

From my earliest recollection, it was said, there 
is S50 much salt in the atmosphere, it is impossible to 
raise trooti fruit on this Island." There were some or- 
chanl.s on this Island, but the fruit was small and knotty. 
M.mv of the farmers had got almost discourajred. I 
examined some of the orchards, and concluded that the 
bad fruit was the result of bad culture, or rather, no 
culture at all. 

Fourteen years ago, I set eut a few apple, pear, 
qTiin<»e, cherry, and plum trees, grape vines, &c. I 
have never seen better fruit in Boston or New- York 
markets, than I now raise. Our people are now con- 
vim-ctl that good fruit can be raised, and they beirin to 
show their faith by their works. Last year, the inhabit 
tnnts bon^rht about $700 worth of trees. I do not 
think that one-half that sum was ever before expended 
fur fruit trc«s, since the white man first came here. 

It has been said, that Newtown pippins would not 
do well so far North. I have but one tree of pippins ; 
Inst Slimmer that tree bore the largest and handsomest 
fruit by far, that ever I saw. 

For fourteen years, I tried to raise peaches, but the 
ff»w I raised were miserable, and I had become almost 
diMDuraired. In the spring o( 1844, I selected three 
trees, and put about a peck of fine charcoal around 
eaoh. It was a benefit, but not so great as in the fol- 
lowi'ijT yonrs. In 1^45, they bore some good fruit. In 
IH 16. the three trees bore a tolerable crop of excellent 
pea<*hes. Those around which there was no charcoal, 
bore no -nrnod fruit, and if nothing is done to prevent it, 
will soon die. 

For ten or eleven years, my grape vines were pnmed 
sp'irincrly. My grapes moulded, they were small, they 
rijM'nt-d late, and but few were fit to put on the table. 
Three or four years ago, I bought Hoar's treatise on 
t'no cultivation of the grape. I pruned according to 
bis direction. I can now raise excellent grapes, free 
from mould, (or mil<lew ;) they rijien early, and are as 
gofui as heart can wish. ' 

The reason why our vines require so much more pru- 
n\'\ii than vours, is beoanse the climate differs so widely 
ynurs. Wc are 90 miles south from Boston, yet 
we timl it eleven degrees colder here in the summer, 
than it is in Boston. In order to satisfy some of my 
n- i^'iHoi s, I left four vines without pruning, on each side 
ol the fo»ir I pruned close. On the four vines there was 
not one hunch well filled. On each side, the grapes 
w«Te cxrellent. Here, and to the north of us, I am sat- 
i.*^fit'd the vines require much more pruning than they do 
to the s<iulh of us. The last, summer the apple trees 
lLi'.u;:hotit this Island were infested with aphides in 
sji'h abundance as was never known. The fruit became 
wor!ir!«.'ss. When I first perceived them on my trees I 
diluted some oil soap, and with my syringe sprinkled 
the trees. Five days afterward I wet them again. I 
hiivc not been troubled with them since. 

I have a pumpkin sweet apple tree, fet out fourteen 
ycurs asro ; eight years since the ends of the limbs be- 
^dn to die ; I commenced pruning, and cut alK)ut six 
i)!cl.c> bch.w the dead part ; they continued to die, till 
1 e\ '^ntnally cut off the whole head. The trunk appears 
to ln' perfi'ctly sound. A new thrifty head formed. The 
\i>x si»ripjr. the ends on the northwest side begnn to die, 
5U I I n'jain commenced cutting, and have cut olF about 
M ( Uiij J of the top. I have examined tlie roots and 
th«'V appear perfectly sound. As it has borne no fruit, I 
th'sk 1 nuist cut it down, as a cumbcrer of the ground, 
it is in a row of trees, I do not like to cut it down. 
I do any better than cut it down and set out an- 
other? Aljlen Coffin. 

P. S. I planted six rows of potatoes ; when they 
were five or six inches high, I put half a pint of uu- 



slacked ashes on each hill, of every other row. Wliere 
I put ashes there was nine bushels ; without ashes, there 
was seven bushels and a peck. I planted 12 rows of 
potatoes, July 12th I cut otf the tops of alternate 
rows ; the cut hills produced twelve bushels, the rows 
that were not cut produced fourteen bushels. 



BUDDING FRUIT TREES. 

Eds. Cultivator — I notice in your October num- 
ber some remarks by R. T., on Budding Fruit trees j 
desirous of adding my limited experience, I think it 
sugijests a still further improvement. In August 184i>, 
I budded in the usual manner, one dosen Peach trees ; 
they were very small, about the size of a goose-quill 
near the ground, and the sap so sparing that only half 
of them took ; these were transplanted in March, cut 
off, and grew about five feet in height ; the remaining six 
I concluded to experiment on — as soon as they had 
shown half an inch of green sprout, I inserted buds 
from old trees in the usual way, tying them neatly with 
bass matting, and then with the finger, covered the 
whole insertion, except the point of the bud, with a lit- 
tle moist adhesive clay j part of the top was then dipt 
ort*, the buds adhered and started in ten days, and in a 
few weeks attained a foot in length, when I cut the old 
wood ofl smooth to the inoculation. On measurement 
this day, there is from seven to eight feet growth from 
the bud inserted, in height, and as clean, straight and 
thrifty trees as one could desire to transplant into an 
orchard, far superior indeed, to the six transplanted in 
the spring, whose buds had taken the autumn previous. 
This method requires little more care and watchfulness 
as to time, but is preferable, inasmuch as you have the 
whole summer before you in case of fadure ; you get a 
fine growth, as much so as from the natural wood, and 
that without injury to the stock, whilst trees budded 
and cut oH in August, sometimes die ; and if they live 
and the bud starts, they attain but little growth, the 
stock becomes stunted, the bark hard and dry, and the 
growth the following year no more, if as much as you 
would have obtained from the same bud left until spring. 

N. P. CaowtLL. 

Bluffton, S. C, Nov. 21, 1846. 



Yellows in Peach Trees. — A correspondent of 
the American Agriculturist, recommends cutpng otf 
peach trees thus aU'eeted, even with the ground, and 
then the roots will sprout up and make new trees. 
Now it happens that so contagious is this disease, that 
if the axe or .saw used in this proposed operation were 
applied to a healthy tree, it would communicate the fatal 
malady ; and that proposed rocthfHl would be as inef- 
fectual as to build a post-and-rail fence to exclude the 
cholera. 

Grafting Grape Vines. — A correspondent of the 
Ohio Cultivator, grafted exotic grapes into twelve new. 
ly transplanted Isabella vines, by the mode of cleft- 
graftine, about three inches under ground, using no 
plasters, but pressing the earth tightly round them. 
Every one took. They bore well the second year. 
" This year," he adds, which was the third year. " they 
are growing with wonderful ^^gor, and are covered 
with fine bunches of grapes, while the young ones 
planted at the same time will not be ready to bear 
these two years. Since then I have grafted every 
month from February to June, with equal suet-ess. and 
therefore conclude that il* grafted under ground, there 
need be no dilfKudty." 

Apple-tree Boters. — A correspondent of the Mas- 
gachusetls Plowman thinks he sUflvd the borers which 
attacked one of his apple-iioos last summer, by plugging 
their holes air-tight with 84»a pine. This is a kind of 
experiment which seems not likely to do injury, and 
we see no objection, therefore, to its being tried. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



SOAP FOR WASHING WHITE CLOTHES. 

Editors of the Cultivatok — ^I enclose you a re- 
cipe for making a washing soap, given to my wife, which 
Sihe thinks is capital ; and has no doubt it will be found 
very economical, both on the score of saving soap and 
the wear of clothes. It had been used by the friend who 
gave it to her. If it proves what we think it will, ev- 
ery subscriber who uses it, can afford to subscribe for 
five copies of your paper and give them to his neigh- 
bors. 

Recipe. — 1 gallon good soft soap, 
1-^ gallon water, 
1 ounce sal soda, 
1 gill spirits turpentine, 

Mix cold ; let it heat gently to a boil ; then take it 
off to cool, stirring frequently until it becomes hard. 

Directions for Use. — ^To a four or five pail boiler, 
add a tea cup full of the soap. The clothes want to be 
soaked over night, or slightly washed in the morning 
before boibng. Must not be boiled over 20 or 25 min- 
utes ; suds and rinse in hot soft water, with a little 
blueing ; fig blue is preferable. 

The suds, after boiling, is preferable to hard soap for 
washing calico. 

If these directions are strictly adhered to, it will be 
found that the washing is done with less labor and fuel, 
the linen and cotton is of a purer white, and the dam- 
age by pounding and rubbing is avoided, rendering the 
garments much more durable. M. Y. 



DIFFICULTY IN PRODUCING BUTTER. 

Messrs. Editors — I have been for a few years past 
the wife of a farmer, and, although previous to my mar> 
riage, I was quite unaccustomed to a country life, I 
have been much interested and gratified with the various 
pursuits and engagements connected with a small farm. 

There is one employment that has of late given me 
" a world of trouble," — that of churning. Our favorite 
brindle gives an uncommon supply, for this season of 
the year, but we cannot with ail our efforts and ingenu- 
ity, produce any butter. I have availed myself of the 
experience of my neighbors, but all to no purpose. One 
has suggested that the cream is too sweet, another that 
It is too sour, loo cold, or too warm, or that the cow is 
not sufficiently salted ; and to all these supposable cau- 
ses. I have tried to apply the appropriate remedy, (for 
we have had no less than five unsuccessful churnings.) 
I have heated the milk, too, when first taken from the 
cow. but alas, all in vain, and now I have to regret, 
not only the loss of the butter, but the greater waste of 
time it has occasioned. 

I have sometimes wished, as I have read of the great 
practical benefits derived by the farmer, from the aid 
of chemistry, that some kind-hearted chemist would 
consider milk worthy a place in his laboratory, and the 
result of his discoveries might cause hope, once more, 
to dawn on the dreaded ehurning day. 

Mart. 

P. S.— -We have just purchased one of KendalPs 
vylinder churns, at the reeommendation of the Cultiva- 
vator, to which we are subscribers, and have used it 
twice, but as no butter made its appearance, are una- 
ble to judge of its merits. There is, however, one evil 
to which it seems liable — the friction at the ends of the 
iron axis, produces a collection of black particles of 

^fun, which falls down into the milk. This chum is 



highly recommended in some places, and I should like 
to inquire of any that use it, whether this occurs in 
churning a moderate length of time, for I should consi- 
der it a serious objection. M. 

Hempstead, L. /., Dec. 16rt, 1846. 

Note. — We should like to know, whether our cor- 
respondent's cow was fed on grass or fodder which liad 
been touched by frost, while she was giving the milk 
from which no butter could be made ? We have for. 
merly experienced the same difliculty, but it was gene- 
rally, if not always, while the cows ate food which had 
been frost-bitten. What chemical changes are produc- 
ed on the food or on the milk, by this cause, have not, 
perhaps, been determined. We should be glad to re- 
ceive any suggestions in regard to the cause of, or 
remedy for the trouble complained of. As to the objec- 
tion mentioned in regard to Kendall's churn, we are in- 
formed by a person well acquainted with its use, that 
if the axis is made properly smooth, in the first instance, 
and due care is taken to keep it perfectly dean, no dif- 
ficulty of the kind alluded to, would occur. — Eds. 



HUSK BEDS. 

Mr, Tucker — Corn husks are becoming an Impor- 
tant article of domestic economy. For healthy com fort, 
and durability, they cannot be surpassed. I speak from 
experience, having used them in my family for more 
than thirty years; and what is truly remarkable, those 
beds which have been in use all that time, are to ap- 
pearance quite as good as new. They are regarded by 
the medical faculty as conducive to health, and as the best 
article that can possibly be used by asthmatic and con- 
sumptive persons. But the difficulty of sefianiting the 
coarser from the more delicate fibres, has prevented 
their being brought into general use. This hindrance 
has been overcome by the invention of a machine by 
Mr. C. Boorum, Jr. of New-York, which proiinced the 
article in a manufactured state, resembling the finest 
curled hair. Being nearly as light as feathers, and per. 
fectly free from dust, they form the most pleasant and 
desirable, anil at the same lime the most economical 
article for bedding now in use. Two years since, this 
genileman exhibited some of his beds at the fair of the 
American In>titute, for which he received one of its 
honors. Since this time the demand has rapidly in- 
c*^ased. Mrs. B. R. Voorhees. 

jlmsterdam, Oct, 15M, 1846. 

Rationale or Churning. — According to Bous- 
singault, the butler in milk is in the form of minute 
globules, each globule being enclosed in a very thin, 
transparent pelicle, which prevents them from adhe- 
ring together. Ihiring agitation by churning, these 
delicate pelicles break, and the fatty globules imraedi- 
ately unite, and form granules of butter. There is no 
absorption of oxygen during the process, as was once 
supposed ; the operation succeeds in vacuo, and with 
the churn filled with carbonic acid, or hvdrogen gas. 

Keeping Winter FRUiT.—The Genesee Farmer 
says, " A gentleman of experience in these matters in- 
forms us, that he invariably puts his keeping fruit 
in dry sand, and in this way he can keep it two or three 
months after the usual time, with flavor and freshness 
unimpaired in the least." 

Preserving APPLES.—The Maine Farmer says that 
dry, ground hemlock bark, from the tanning mills, has 
been used for preserving apples with goo«l results. We 
think this would be preferable to sand or plaster, which 
some have recommended. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the New- York State Agri- 
c'lhural Society, will be held in the city of Albany, on 
\\'eilnesday and Thursday, the 20th and 2l8t days of 
January, 1847, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., on 
ttie 2()th. Farmers, and the public generally, are invi- 
ted to attend. LuTHsa Tucker, Rec. Sec'y. 

Mbany, Dec. 10, 1846. 

At the monthly meeting of the Execative Committee 
of the New- York State Agricultural Society for Decem- 
ber, held at the Society's Hall on the 10th, the Presi- 
d'Mit in the Chair, it was, on motion of Mr. Tucker, 
rosiilved to proceed to the appointment of committees to 
award the premiums to be competed tor at the annual 
niecniifT of the Society in January, — ^when the following 
gentlemen were appointed for that purpose : 

On Farm* — ^Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderbook ; Antho- 
ny Van Bergen, Coxsackie ; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles. 

On Experiment* and Essay t — ^A. B. Allen, New- 
York ; Prof. Emmons, Albany ; Sandfoi-d Howard, 
Albany. 

On Designs/or Farm Dwellings — Geo. Geddes, Fair- 
mount ; Jno. McD. Mo Intyre, Albany ; Ebenezer 
M u k, Ithaca. 

On Cheese Dairies — ^Benj. P. Johnson, Rome ; Tho. 
Hillitouse, Albany ; Ira Hopkins, Auburn. 

Oil BtUier Dairies — Zadock Pratt, Prattsville : Rob't. 
DeTiiiison, Salisbury ; E. W. Bateman, Venice. 

On Selection qf Fruits^h, F. Allen, Black Rock ; 
Dr. A. Stevens, New- York ; Dr. A. Thompson, Au- 
I )rti ; J. C. Piatt, Plattsburgh ; Prof. J. Jackson, 
&.'tiont»ctady. 

On IVheat, Barley y Rye and Oats — ^Daniel Lee, Roch- 
e>t(*r ; Squire M. Brown, Elbridge j John Wilkinson, 
Pou«rhkoepsie. 

On Indian Corny Com Fodder j and Peas — Asa Fitch, 
Sih m J Benj. Enos, Madison ; C. S. Benton, Newark. 

On Root CropS'—C. N. Bement, Albany ; John C. 
M.ither, Scha<Tbticoke j S. B. Burchard, Hamilton. 

On Hops, Flax, and Broom Com — Samuel Cheever, 
S^ratD^a ; John Rankin, Canandaigua ; Justus Har- 
wood. Albany. 

On Tobacco, Cabbage, Clover, and Timothy seed — E. 
Marks, Fairport ; G. V. Sacket, Seneca Falls j John 
\V.iUh, Albany. 

Oil motion of the President, 

Resolved, That Mr. Prentice, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Mc 
Ii.tyre, be a oommitee to make arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the Society, in January next. 

On motion of Mr. Vail, of Rensselaer. 

krsolvedf That the committee on loaning the surplus 
funds t>f the Society, appointed at the last meeting, 
(having reported in part,) be continued with same pow- 
eis. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, 

}<^Jtolved. That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to Lewis F. Allen, Esq.. for a copy of his Anieri- 
c.ii. Herd Book," presented to the Society. 



Skneca Countt. — We are indebted to John Del- 
AriF.LD, Esq., President of the Seneca county AgriciU- 
t'li ill Society, for the Annual Report of its proceedinjrs 
1 T LS46. The exhibition for 1846, exceeded in the 
general competition and interest, any previous show. 
Premiums to the amount of about $300 were awarded. 
The prize for the beet farm in the county^ was awarded 



to Mr. Delafield, the president ; and for the second best, 
to Mr. John L. Hubbard — ^for the best acre of winter 
Wheat, 3 1 bushels, to J. D. Coe — for the best acre spring 
Wheat, 254 bushels, to E.S. Bartlett — best acre Oats, 
82 i bushels, to Jason Smith — best acre Barley, 54 { 
bushels, to D. B. Rorison — best acre Indian Corn, 143 
bushels ears, to E.S. Bartlett — best quarter acre Sugar 
Beets, 320 bushels, equal to 1280 per acre, to R. L. 
Stevenson. The report speaks of the manifest improve* 
ment of the cattle of the county, by crossing with the 
Durhams, many of which, showing good breeding and 
careful attention, were at the exhibition. The namber 
of sheep in the county, is stated at 75,000, mostly me- 
rinos, producing an average of three pounds per head. 
On the second day of the Fair, the President delivered 
a brief address, in which he minutely detailed the cost 
of raising an acre of wheat, under favorable circimistan- 
ces, and showed conclusively that wheat could not be 
raised and sent to the mill, at a less cost than twelve 
dollars and eighty-one cents per acre — or in round num* 
hers, thirteen dollars per acre. Contrasting this cost 
with the average market value for five years paat, he 
showed that the average produce worked a loss to the 
county, and was a ruinous course to the farmer. The 
President then showed that some of the wheat lands of 
the county had produced from 20 to 35 bushels, and 
some more, per acre, and pointed out prominent errors 
in husbandry which produced the falling off ; which he 
termed ** a blameable adherence to erroneous practice." 
and censurable want of information.'' 

Officers of the Society for 1847. —John Delafield, 
Geneva (P. O.) President j Jeremiah Rapelyee, Co- 
vert ; Alanson Woodworth, Ovid ; Wm. F. Coan, Lodi ; 
S. J. Folwell, Romulus j Henry Feugles, Variek ; 
Michael Hoster, Fayette ; F. J. Swal)ey, Seneca Falls ; 
Daniel Young, Tyre ; Orin SouthM'ick, Junius, and J. 
L. Hubbard, Waterloo, Vice Presidents ; J. D. Coe, 
Treasurer j Arad Joy, Corresponding, and Wm. R. 
Schuyler, Ovid, Recording Secretary. 



Monroe Coitnty. — At the annual meeting of the 
Monroe Co. Agricultural Society, held at the Rochester 
Seed Store, on Tuesday, Deceml>er 8th. the following 
named officers were elected for 1847, viz : — Samuel 
Miller, of Penfield, President ; George C. Latta. of 
Greece, Romanta Hart, of Brighton, John Rowe, of 
Riga, Vice Presidents. James P. Fogg, of Rochester. 
Treasurer ; James H. Watts of Rocliester, Recording 
Secretary. 



Shelters for Stock.— The Naturalist, published 
at Nashville, Tennessee, gives its readers lomo important 
advice on this head, in a few words. It says that no 
farmer at the North, thinks of CTcposing his cattle, 
sheep and hogs to the peltings of the storm; but that it 
is not so at the South. He adds — « if there be reason 
in anything-, shelters are quite as important at the South 
as at the North. We have much more cold, rainy wea- 
ther here, and it is Ihe kind to injure stock more than 
snows, or the cold northern blasts." This is no doubt 
true; but stock are not as much sheltered, even at the 
Northi as they should be, or as would be for the interest 
of the farmer; though the practice of sheltering is 
much more g^eneral here than in the section alludetl to. 
We ag^ree, however, in the remark that shelter, of some 
kind, is as important there as here, and would be at- 
tended with as great advantages in the saving of food 
and in increasing the comfort of animals* 
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CORN AND COB MILLS. 



Of all the sciences, mechanics have proved the most 
useful. If implements may be characterized as the 
right hand of agriculture, mechanical science, in im- 
proving their form and construction, may be said to have 
given cunning to the right hand ; for mechanical science, 
testing the strength of materials, both relatively and ab- 
solutcly, employs no more material in implements than is 
sufficient to overcome the force of resistance, and it indu* 
oes to the discovery of that form which overcomes resis- 
tance with the least power. Simplicity of construction, 
beauty of form of tlie constituent parts, mathematical 
adjustment and a symmetrical proportion of the whole 
machine, are at the present day characteristics of our 
implements. In saying thus radch, for the science that 
has improved our implements to the state they now 
are, when compared with theiV state some years ago, I 
am not averring they are quite perfect. They are, how- 
ever, so far 'perfect as to be correct in mathematical 
principles and light in operation. No doubt many may 
yet be much simplified in oons traction, and I consider 
the mechanic who simplifies the action of any usefol im 
plcment, thereby rendering it less liable to derangement, 
does as good service to agriculture as the inventor of a 
new and useful machine. 

It has been the opinion of most farmers that the cobs 
of corn were of little or no value, and they have thrown 
them aside as of no use except for manure. It has 
been demonstrated by distillation that the cob contains 
13 per cent, of nutriment. It is supposed by many that 
it acts mechanically by distending the stomach, render- 
ing digestion not only easier but much more perfect. 
Corn or corn meal is generally considered too heating and 
too concentrated, particularly for working horses, but 
when mixed with the cob forms a very superior and nu- 
tricious food. 

My experience teaches that great benefit is de- 
rived by cnishiag or grinding all kinds of grain for all 
kinds of stock, and by mixing it with cut hay or straw, 
a great saving is made. 

The introduction of portable mills for grinding corn 
and cob is of recent origin. Formerly, bark mills were 
used for crushing the ears, and then it was ground with 
stones, but the bark mills wore not very durable, and 
millers did not care to grind corn and cob at any rate. 
Some eight or nine years ago, I carried a load of corn 
to four mills; at none of them could I get it ground. 

In 1842, at the fair of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, several mills for reducing corn and cob to 
meal, were exhibited, among which, that belonging to 
O. Hussey of Baltimore, took the first premium. This 
machine I have used ever since, and its operation has 
been very satisfactory. 

Since the jreneral introduction of horse-powers, mills 
have been in request. Demand creates supplies. The 
inventive genius of our countrymen has been aroused ; 
new mills have, as it were, sprung into existence, 
among which I would name that of Mr. Pitts of Roches- 
ter. This seems to me the most perfect thing of the 
kind which has fallen under my notice. It is upon the 
true principles of a mill for this purpose — that of chip- 
ping or cutting both corn and cob into sufliciontly fine 
chop, resembling fine samp or hominy. It requires but 
little power, in comparif?on to some other mills, to 
drive it, and is very simple, occupies but little space, 
and works equally well, whether the corn be soft or 
hu»d. It consists of a cast-iron wheel about nine inch- 
es in di imcter, armed with a series of small chisel-shap- 
M teeth or knives^ set like piano-irons in the face, in a 




PiUs^ Cam and Cob Crusher.— Fig . 12. 

very simple manner ; one set of teeth following in the 
space of the others, by which the chipping is done. This 
wheel is enclosed in a cast-iron box, and on the shaft is a 
balance wheel and pulley, five inches in diameter, for the 
power band. These knives can be taken out, ground and 
replaced in a few minutes ; and a new set can be ob- 
tained for two dollars and fifty cents. If care is taken 
to introduce no hard or injurious substance to the mill, 
one set of knives will last for a long time. It will grind 
from three to four hundred bushels before the knives re- 
quire sharpening. 

I have had one of these mills in use on my farm, 
about nine months; it is driven by a small water-wheel, 
supposed to be about two horse power. With this pow- 
er it will, when the teeth are sharp, reduce from five to 
six bushels of corn and cob in the hour. One of these 
mills has been in operation in this city for grinding 
feed, such as oats and corn, as well as corn and cob, 
for supplying cartmen and others with provender, for 
about one year. The owner tells me that it will grind 
from ten to twelve bushels per hour, and requires sliarp- 
ening after three hundred bushels has passed through it; 
that it requires some skill and attention to keep it in 
order, and that it will do more work than any other 
mill he has ever seen. 

Knowing that Mr.GEDDES of Onondaga, has had one 
of these mills in operation for more than a yef^r, I ad- 
dressed him a note, containing a few inquiries on the 
subject of its operation. The following is his reply: 

" Grindihg corn fine," says Mr. G. ** and also reduc- 
ing the cob fine, take* power, if done fast. If the mill 
is so set as to make sampf that is, to reduce the gfMiti 
as to leave none larger than half a grain of wheat, and 
a great part of it fine, then Pitt's mill will do more 
than any thing ever heard of before. I think twenty 
bushels can be forced in one hour through one of them, 
if the ears are selected, and power enougb is put on the 
mill. We have ground fifteen bushels without tielccting 
the ears, but it was not ground fine enough. My opi- 
nion is, that it cannot be ground too fine, if it is 
raw : but if it is to be cooked, then, if not so fine, ilio 
only objection is, it will take longer to cook it. 

Piiti's mill will grind fine if the teeth are set line) 
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and time U given for the process, but if you set it so as 
to <rriiid as tine as common mills do, when they do their 
b' si work, you will not, probably, get more than from 
f(»ar to tive bushels through it in an hour. As to the 
p.W'T required, I answer, the more the better, until 
jou aro able to sustain a motion of fifteen hundred re- 
volutions a minute while you push the ears down hard 
for tho teeth to get hold ; but for a small business, 
tiiis i> not necessary. About the power of two horses 
would do g«)od bofiinesfl. 

A mill owner, two miles from me, has expended 
probably $1500 in erections for grinding corn in the ear, 
and 1 can, probably, grind two bushels to his one, and 
not $200 invested. The only thing required to keep 
my mill in order, is, once in, say three hundired bushels, 
to ^^rind the teeth and set them in the machine, perhaps 
an hour's work. 

Grindinir has become quite an object with me since 
I purchased Pitt's mill. I intend to grind all my feed, 
siid do as much custom work as I can get. 

As to feeding cob meal, my opinion is, that it is 
jubt the kind of food for working horses, and I feed it, 



cooked; to my swine and cattle that I fat. I can grind 
it cheajier than I can thresh tiie corn." 

Since the foregoing was written, I have been informed 
that Mr. Pitts has made a very important improvement 
in his mill, by dropping the bed plate and concave a 
little, by which means the feeding is more perfect and 
its powers very much increased. 

The only objection to this mill, that I have discover- 
ed, which is the fault of several others ; it requires the 
constant attention of one person to feed it, as only one 
ear can be put into the tube at once. When shelled 
corn, or oats and corn, are to be ground, a hopper with 
a tube to fit the mill is required. This tube should 
have a slide to regulate the feeding, otherwise the 
weight or pressure of the corn will retard the motion 
and_ lessen the speed. 

The price of these machines is forty dollars, and may 
be had either of Mr. John A. Pitts, of Rochester, or at 
the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, of Luther Tucker, 
editor of thj Cultivator. 

C. N. BSMENT. 

jSlbanyj DtcembeTf 1846. 



" SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE.' 



The Genesee Farmer for ("this month, contains two col- 
nms of criticism, by Dr. Lee, editor of that paper, on 
an essay prepared by me last winter, and published in 
the Transactions of the State Agricultural Society. I 
hiid concluded to pass this attack without remark ; but 
it has been urged upon me that some explanation is 
n^e4l€d, and is especially due to the committee who 
awarded a premium on that essay. The committee in- 
deed are abundantly able to defend themselves from the 
implied censure in Dr. Lee's remarks ; but then they 
ouffht not to be blamed for any omission of mine, altho' 
that omission would be readily supplied by the good 
sense of a candid reader. 

It may perhaps serve as some apology for the essay, 
that it was hastily written for the Transactions referred 
to, without the remotest expectation or thought that it 
*'ould be offered for the premium. Hence it was not 
guarded at every point against captious criticism ; and 
heuee in giving the compositions of some raanures to 
show their relative strength, on the authority of the 
English Agricultural Gazette, I did not state, what is 
generally known, that such manures vary in composi- 
tion. Scarcely indeed, should I have deemed such state- 
ment necessary, as the quotation was merely intended 
to convey a general idea for illustrating a principle. 
The composition there given may not be strictly correct , 
but I believed it near enough to show the great and gen- 
eral difference between common manure and guano ; 
and I quoted it vrith less hesitation as it accorded nearly 
with the results of my own practice. I could not re- 
gard it therefore, as Dr. Lee does without any assigned 
reason, as a " humbug." 

The practice of giving the result of a single analysis, 
as a general average, is common among the most emi- 
nent chemists ; and Dr. Lee frequently does so himself, 
both by quoting the results obtained by others, and by 
assertions without authority, even of some substances 
M'hich vary greatly in composition.* Hence the strong 

• tlxamplea from Dr. Lee's writings could be furnished in 
a1)uadauce, bui the reader will find several instances on pages 49, 
to and 51? of the same volume of the Transactions in which the 
e*«v in question wns published. He there gives m pari, the com- 
po4;tion of several veeelable substances, without the slightest mti 
ma' on of any variation in their ingredients, aith«>ugh such va- 
rijn on ]•.»-* h^en MiMv shown by the various anj»ly.-«es of J*5>reii^le. 
BcrUucr. Dii\ . . u'lJ W..om. TucSC einiucnl c. KavL jM^.d 



phrases which he applies to my remarks, of " errors,** 
" absurdities," " humbugs," " sweeping conclusions, 
and " gross perversion," — ^would apply with equal force 
to his own writings. 

Dr. Lee occupies nearly a column- in controverting 
tbe fact that anunals secrete highly fertilizing substau* 
ces ; and concludes by saying, " No farmer must ex- 
pect his domestic animals to supply him with more or 
better manure, than their food and drink will furnish." 
According to this assertion then, the richest stable manure 
is no " better" than hay, straw, oats, and water, spread 
over the surface of the land — a ridiculous error, which 
every farmer must see at a glance. 

I have thus shown the injustice of Dr. Lee's tteo 
charges ; and that instead of proving errors against me, 
he has himself fallen into errors in the attempt. 

I regret this indication of his hostility, for which I am 
not conscious of having afforded any cause. Indeed it is 
with much reluctance that I have consented to point out 
his errorS; and have no wish for controversy of any 
kind. J. J. Thomas. 

M&cedon, 11 mo. 28, 1846. 



Good Sheep. — ^The Maine Farmer "states that Mr. 
Charles Perlet, of Woodstock, New Brunswick, has 
a flock of long-wooled sheep of the Leicester and Lin- 
colnshire cross, 73 of which g^ve, at the last shearing, 
524 lbs. 1 ox. of clean wool, being an average of over 
7 lbs. per heail. 

Beech-nuts for Poultry. — The Maine Farmer 
says that Wm. Hutchij^son, of Readfield, is in the ha- 
bit of fatting troops of turkeys on beech nuts. He 
drives them, it is said, out into beech-groves, and there 
they feed themselves; and after being thus driven a few 
times, they will go of their own accord. They eat the 
Duts with avidity, and when they are killed, their flesh 
is said to be excellent, having a peculiar flavor given 
by this kind of food. 



that some of the eonstituenis which Dr. I.ee names, var>' 100 to \bO 
per cent in some case*. A still more striking case of variation it 
given by Johnston, on the authority of Hernil>stadt, where the 
quantity of nttrojjen in grain was increased nearly 400 per cent, 
merely by the application of certjiin manures. 

The only difference between these cases from Dr. t>ee. am! that 
which he so strongly denounces in the eswiy. is. that he stated theiu 
entirely on hi.4 «jwn authority, while I only coji-cii «roii> ujiother 
w.srU, ::;»!«. iij t'lr uui'.jority. 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



BOOK FARMING. 

A correspondent with the signature of ''Viator," 
and who dates at Coxsaokie, states, that beiftg not long 
since, on a visit at a friend's house, he partook of some 
excellent cheese— as good, he says, as he ever tasted. 
On inquiring into the process of its manufactUie, he 
ascertained, that the person who made it had not much 
practical knowledge of the business, but had obtained 
through the medium of " the Encyclopedia," the only 
information she had received on the subject. He ob> 
serves-*-" Cheese making is admitted to be one of those 
complicated processes, the success of which depends on 
a series of operations, partly chemical and partly me- 
chanical, which must succeed each other, in a certain 
order, very easily understood when «ee/i, but somewhat 
difficult to be described in words. Still Mrs. C. learnt 
it in * the Encyclopedia." She had never seen cheese 
made when she first undertook to make it herself j and 
that her cheese is first rate, appears from the fact, that 
it has taken the first premium of the Greene county 
Agricultural Society, for two years. Now if this intri- 
cate business can be learnt in " the Encyclopedia," why 
cannot any of the other and more simple operations of 
the farm be so described in books as to enable any man 
of common sense to understand and practice them ?" 



PHRENOLOGY as APPLICABLE to the HORSE. 

Mr. Thomas J. Lewis, observes, that, while reading 
Dr. Combe's celebrated work on Phrenology, his atten- 
tion was particularly drawn to the article on page 205, 
in relation to the horse. "It is there shown," it is 
said, " that the shape of the brain, even in the lower 
animals, indicates their good or bad disposition. Al- 
most every one," he continues, ," is aware, that the 
value of the horse is very much enhanced by his being 
docile and tractable. According to the article alluded 
to, when the organ of benevolence is largely developed, 
the animal is mild and docile; when it is small they 
ai*e mious, ill-natured, and intractable. In the horse, 
the organ is placed in the middle of the forehead, a little 
above the eyes. When this region is hollow, a horse 
is invariably vicious and inclined to bite and kick. In 
mild and good natured horses, on the contrary, this part 
extends as far out as the eyes, or even farther. 

" The dj iver of a cabriolet of Neuilly, says Dr. Gall, 
bought at a low price, a horse which nobody could use 
on account of its extremely bad temper ; but it was an 
excellent runner. In the first week it bit off two of 
the driver's fingers and one of his ears. He attempted 
to correct the evil by redoubled blows, but these only 
rendered the animal more vicious. He then resolved to 
try the effects of gentle treatment, and this succeeded 
to a certain extent. The organ in question was very 
siiKill in this animal j and the same conformation will 
be found in all horses which require to be muzzled to 
prevent them from bithig." 



CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY. 

[We have been furnixhe<l by the Rev. H. B. Holmes. 
of Auburn, Worcester county, Mass., with the following 
extracts from a letter received by him from a friend, in 
regard to the culture of the crnnWrry. — Eds.] 

1st. You must not think of sowing the seed — ^but 
sot out the roots. 

*' 2d. You wish to know how to prepare the ground. 



It is important that yon oontrive some way to prevent 
and destroy the growth of the grass and bushes, if there 
are any. This can be done either by plowing^ burning, 
paring, or covering with gfavel. 

" 3dv How to set out the roots. After the land is 
prepared, procure your roots in bunches about as larjre 
as it is convenient to take up with a common shovel. 
It is important to be careful io taking up the roots. 
Have a sharp shovel or spade, so as to disturb them as 
little as possible, and turn aside the Vines, so as not to 
cut them off. Dig a place in your prepared ground 
about the size of your bunches of roots and set them in. 
You can have them about as near as hills of Indian 
corn usually are, or nearer if you please. The nearer 
they are the sooner they will cover the ground. They 
are not difi[icult to make live, but the better you pre- 
pare the ground, and the more carefully you set them 
out; the better they will flourish. 

4th. As to the time of setting them out. This may 
be done in the autumn or spring ; but I should prefer 
the spring ; because when set out in the autumn, the 
frost IS apt to throw them out of their place. This 
however can be prevented by a little flowing. I should 
set them oat as early as possible in the spring. 

^* dth. As to flowing. It is regarded as very impor- 
tant to be able to flow at pleasure. Supposing you set 
out your roots next spring ; if you can flow them a 
little in the coming fall and winter, just so they may 
not be troubled by the frost and consequent heaving of 
the ground; they will come out bright and healthy in 
the spring. 

6th. During the summer when the vines are grow- 
ing, and the fruit is upon them, it is important to look 
out for the weather, and if there is danger of irost. 
flush the water over the ground, so as to prevent the 
bad effects upon the vines and the crop. When you can 
flow at pleasure in this way, you are almost sure of a 
crop annually." 



CLEANING SEED WHEAT. 



Eds. tJuTiVATOR — ^I do not recollect having seen 
published the method of cleaning seed Wheat , that is 
practiced by careful farmers in this county, and knowin<r 
that by this method Wheat can be made perfectly clean 
of chess, or cheat, as it is called here, together with all 
light grains of Wheat, or any other grain, the weight of 
which is less in proportion to its bulk, than irood 
Wheat. ^ 

After the Wheat has been run through the fan or 
windmill, as we term it, prepare the mill by taking out 
the sieve and placing a shingle about eight inches wide 
it its place j next, detach the shaker (the technical 
term for which I do not know) and place a hand in its 
place, who is instructed to give gentle motion to the 
hopper, and to regulate the quantity of Wlieat running 
through it. An able hand should turn the fan and pr(> 
duce a current of air strong enough to blow out every 
thing except the heaviest Wheat. The skreen should 
be open to remove sand or cockle, or any small grain 
that might run down j the process should' be continued 
as long as there remains one grain of chess to a hand- 
full of wheat. Farmers who have been cheated into 
a belief of the transmutation of Wheat, and suffer by it, 
are invited to try this method to clean their seed, and 
in connection vi ith sowing clean seed, to take care that 
no cheat is carted on the land with the mannurc, or 
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fed to hogs or poultry, unless it is scalded or ground. 
All seeds of weeds or grass in the soil intended to be 
septled. should be sprouted and deistroyed by frequent 
plowings. Chetier Co., Pa. A. B. 

ON THE USE OF LIME. 



Is the September number of the Cultivator, is a com- 
muiiioation from C. N. Bement, Esq., in which be as- 
Buuies it as an established fact that lime produces the 
gieau'st effect upon a limestone soil." 

St» far as my experience goes, the fact is directly the 
reverse. Ten years ago I put about 1,500 bushels of 
liuie upon about 30 acres of strong limestone land j but 

I never could perceive the least advantage from it. I 
kinnv of no better mode of improving this kind of soil, 
than by the application of stable manure, vegetable 
matter, sulphate of lime, and ashes. With the use of 
guano and ground bones, I have no experience. 

The limestone rock of this valley is immediately 
C4i\ered by a thick bed of reddish clay. Where this 
clay approaches the surface, any coarse' vegetable mat- 
ter, such as chips, cobs, or the refuse bark from the 
tun-yard. is of use to loosen the texture of the soil. 
Ii this vegetable matter is not spread too thickly, it re- 
quires no fermentation — its acid properties being quick- 
ly neutralized by the lime in tlie soil. 

In many places adjacent to the foot of the Blue 
Rii!«:e, this bed of clay is covered with a thick deposit 
grunite boulders, gravel, and fragments of talesse slate. 
In such places, a coating of this clay spread on the 
surtar-e, is of very great advantage. Its chemical pro- 
}v>nies are probably similar to those of marl. Its ef- 
ft'ots on the soil are immediate and permanent ; and I 
ht-lieve ii would well repay the expense of applying it 
in liirtre quantities. 

In a communication in your October number, J. D. 
Jo.vES. Esq., h«s related an ingenious experiment, 
wliirh he has made in the improvement of worn-out 
soils. This experiment well deserves attention, but if 
Mr. Jones thinks it overthrows any of the arguments of 
Rurt'm, be is, in my opinion, mistaken. Ruffin speaks 
ot the permanent improvement of soils. His express- 
ions imply that where land is poor, there must be some 
d'-rifieacy in the chemical constitution of the soil, and 
this deliciency must be supplied before it can become 
fermanently productive. Mr. Jones has doubtless great- 
ly improved his field, but will the improvement last? 

II he begins to take annual crops from his land, and 
permits his stock to feed otf the surplus herbage, will it 
not soon be reduced to the same state in which he 
f'>uiid it? Now, a coat of marl, such as Ruttin ap- 
plif 'J to the worn-ont lands of Virginia, or a coat of 
zreen sand, such as is found in New Jersey, might beno- 
ht his land for fifty years, and enable the vegetable mat- 
ter left upon it to produce far greater effects. 

Yours, &c., E. B. 

Smithsburg. Wash. Co., (Md.,) Oct. 31, 1846. 

RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS. 

Reported for " The Cultivator,^* by Z. C. Robbins, 
Mechanical Engineer, and Mtorney for procuring 
Pntenttj Washingtim, D. C. 

Improvement in Smut Machines; Henry Staub, Mar- 
tin>lnirg. Virginia, May 16th, 1846. 

Claim. — " Having thus fully described the construc- 
tion and operation of my machine for cleaning wheat j 
I would observe, that I do not claim the use of beating 
W ings with roughened surfaces, for cleaning wheat of 
sniui, garlic, &c. ; but what I do claim, as my inten- 
tion and desire, to secure by letters patent, is the giv- 
ine the faoe of the beating wings of my improved smut 
machine, a rough and sharp cutting surface, by covering 
the 111 with a series of saws, over-lapping each other. 



(with their teeth projecting,) and arranged substan- 
tially in the manner herein set forth." 

The above machine is simple and economical in its 
form and construction, and highly approved by millers. 

GOOD CROP OF CORN. 



Editors Cultivator — Below I give you an account 
of a field of corn I raised this season, containing eight 
acres; the ground had been cleared some ten years, and 
used for pasture j it was plowed for the first time a year 
ago last summer, and left so rough that it was neces* 
sary to harrow it over five times before I could fit it for 
the plow this spring; then plowed once and harrowed 
three times, and planted on the 22d and 2dth of May, 
in hills three feet and two inches apart, each way — 
when plowed, the field was completely covered with 
Canada thistles, which fact will satisfactorily account 
for the enormous amount of time spent in hoeing : 
1st harrowing, 4 days, 10s $5,00 
Plowing, 6 " 7,50 

2d harrowing, 2| " '* 3,00 
Furrowing, * 1^ " " 2,00 
Planting, ' 7 " 4 3,50 
1st hoeing, 23| •* " 11,75 
2d " 2\\ '* " 10,75 

3d " 15^ " 7,75 

Cutting up, 125 6 9,56 

Husking, 63^*' 4 31.75 

Drawing stalks 6 12 9,00 

Repairing fence 6 '* 4 3,00 

$104,56 

Making an expense of about thirteen dollars per acre, 
as an offset to which we have husked 1500 bushels of 
ears of corn, which being mostly an eight rowed yellow, 
with large kernels and small cob, I think will turn out 
fully 800 bushels of shelled corn, besides sixty loads of 
excellent fodder. Yours respectfully, 

E. V. W. Dox 
La Fayette J Onondaga, N. F., Dec. 1st, 184b. 



TILE DRAINING. 



Messrs. Editors — I notice in the Cultivator for No- 
vember, page 330, in quoting Colman on tile draining, 
you say, an objection to this improvement in this coun- 
try is the liability of the tiles to be broken by frost. In 
1835, I sent for a tile from Scotland, for a pattern, and 
have since used a number, and have never known one 
broken by frost. 

I had upwards of 70 rods of tiles laid over winter 
along side of a drain ; winter with hard frost having 
come before I got them laid in, and they were as good 
as ever in the spring. When I see the like of you and 
Mr. Colman in error, it pleases me to set you right, 
more especially when the error may deter my brother 
farmers from such a beneficial improvement. The 
greatest objection to tile draining is the cost of the tiles, 
being three times the cost they are in Scotland ; howev- 
er I notice by the papers, that by the aid of machinery 
in Scotland, two men and a boy can make 11,000 tiles, 
fifteen inches long in a day. Of course, this must still 
reduce their price there very much, and I make no doubt 
some of our enterprising mechanics wiU immediately 
have the same plan of making them so that it will re- 
duce the price here. Mr. Whartenby, at Waterloo. 
Seneca county, makes them as good as they do in Scot- 
land ; the price he charges is twenty cents per rod , and 
even at that they are cheaper than stones, and much 
better, I can have the drains dug here as well as they 
can be done in any country, but not quite so cherip. The 
digging of a drain 2i feet deep, costs me about 5 or 6 
cents per rod, by hiring men by the month, and not ta- 
lcing Uiard into 'the account. John Johnst<w. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, kc. 



Wk have great pleasure in bein*? able to present 
the ftrsjt number of the new volume of Thb Culti- 
vator," to our friends and the public, in a style which 
we think cannot fail to please. In its illustrations*— in 
the beauty of its type, — the fineness of its paper, and 
the neatness of its execution, it can hardly be excelled. 
With the richness and variety of its contents, our read- 
61-s can not fail to be {{ratified, containing as it does, 
oontribntions from many able pens, both at home and 
abroad, eml>racing a great variety of subjects of high 
praetical value to the agriculturist. We trust the 
public will receive it as an evidence of our constantly 
increasing desire to aid in developing the agricultural 
resources of our country, and in elevating the character 
and standing of the American farmer. 

Our arrangements for the future, are such as enable 
Qs to guarantee to our friends, that the character and 
interest of our pages will be fully sustained. Having 
made a permanent arrangement with Mr. Sanford 
Howard, who has been for two or three years past 
associated with us, and who is so well known as one of 
the most sound and intelligent of American writers on 
rural subjects, his name will hereafter appear as one of 
the Editors, and Mr. H. will, in future, spend a larger 
portion of his time than heretofore, in visiting our far- 
mers, that he may ascertain from personal examination, 
the improvements which are in progress in various parts 
of our country, and report them for the benefit of our 
readers. Mr. John J. Thomas, of Wayne County, we 
are happy in being able to say, will continue his contri- 
butions to the editorial department of the Cultivator, 
his articles hereafter bearing the signature of T." 

Grateful for the liberal appreciation our labors have 
hitherto received, we tender our friends the heartfelt 
congratulations of the season, and beg to assure them 
of our untiring devotion to the great work of agricultu- 
ral improvement, in which we have been so long labor- 
mg, with such acceptation on the part of the public as 
has yearly encouraged us to new and more zealous 
efforts. 

CoMMUNiCATioKs have been received since our last, 
from Elijah M. Davis, John Johnston, Thos. J. Lewis, 
Allen Coffin, Schuyler Worden, J. T., Charles R. Smith, 
Caius, George Colmer, S. B. Buckley, Nathan How- 
ard, Viator, C. B. Stuart, the Son of a Subscriber, M. 
Y., E. V. W. Dox, W, H. Sotham, the Shakers, Peter 
Saxe, H. A. P., Rev. H. B. Holmes, S. Baldwin, H. 
A. Parsons, P. C. Schuyler. Prof. John P. Norton, Ma- 
ry, C. N. Bement. J. B. D., E. N. Horsford, Wm. 
Bacon, J. Horslord, James Eaton. 

Books, Pamphlets. &c., have been received as fol- 
lows : — 

Analyses of Grains and Veirctables, Sec. By E. N. 
Horsford, A. M. 12 mo. pp, 68. Boston. Monroe &. 
Friimis. 

Analysis of the Oat. By John P. Norton, Far- 
mi ngt on, Conn. — octavo, pp. 3<). This is the essay 
which received the prize of $250 from the Highland 
Ag. Society of S<^<)tland, last year. 

Transactions of the Atr. StK-ioty and Mechanic's In- 
stitute of New-C»istle county, Delaware. 50 pages 
octavo. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 
1846. From Hon. John A. Dix. 

The Airricnltural Mft*razinc and Journal of Scientific 
F:innii.j, lor the nionih.s r>f AjM'il. Mny. S»*incri»l>cr and 
October. London : Edited by F. Crisp, Es<j., late one I 



of the Editors of the London Fanner's Journal. [We 
should be glad to receive the No8» for Jane, July and 
August.] 

Dombey k. Son. Part 2. By Charles Dickens. 
With illustrations by H. K. Browne. From the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Chemistry of the Four Seasons. By Thomas Griy^ 
FITH8, professor of Chemistry in the Medical Collciio 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, pp. 450. 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 

Memorial for a National Rail Road from the Missouri \ 
river to the Pacific Ocean. By Geoboe Wilkes. 
Pamphlet, 24 pages. 

Report on Horticulture, at the late Fair of the 
American Institute. By Thomas Bridgman. 

The Science of Agriculture ; an Address delivered 
before the Middlesex county (Conn.) Ag. Society. By 
Prof, John Johnston. And the Sentinel and Witness 
newspaper, containing the Reports of the oonunittees 
of the same Society. 

O^The commanication from Mr. Saxe, will be givwi 
in our next, aocompanied by a portrait of Lady Mes- 
senger" and her oolt. 

J. T. — ^We will endeavor to make room for you next 
month. 

Ctjf* We are indebted to the Shakers at New Lebanon, 
for the plans and elevation of their barn, a description 
of which was given in our last volume, page 305. The 
drawings are on too large a scale for our paper, or w« 
should be glad to insert them. We may be able to use 
them hereafter. 

Agents — With our last number, we sent prospectuses 
for the present volume of the Cultivator, to all tho.^e 
who have heretofore aided us by acting as agents. We 
shall feel under great obligations, if they will make ! 
such efiorts, as their convenience will permit, to pro- 
cure a renewal of subscriptions, and to increase, as far ' 
as possible, their lists. The products of the farm now 
bear a fair price, and it appears to be a favorable time 
for an effort to increase the circulation of suoh works sa 
the Cultivator. 

Hearle's CEifKNT.*-Will " Zea," of Montreal; have 
the goodness to furnish ns with the mode of making this 
composition 7 

Peas and Oats.— "A Sow or a StTBscRiBER-'— 
(Boston.) We know nothing more in regard to the 
crop of peas and oats, spoken of in our December num- 
her, than what was there given. The practice is. to 
harvest the peas and oats at the same time, and thresh 
them together. 

Cranberries.— " D. C." — (Parkersburg, Vn.) We 
would direct your attention to an article on this subject 
in this number. 

Straw AND Stalk-cutter. — "P. C. S." — (Irhaca, 
N. Y.) Wo think Hovey's spiral cutter would not lie 
liable to the objection of clogging, of which you speak : 
but as you want a machine, chiefly for corn stalks, to 
be worked by horse power, we think you would be well 
suited with the Pennsylvania cutter,'' .so called, the 
price of which is $25. See advertisement in this num- 
ber. 

Cloter-sbed and CLovzm-inTLLtKG Machine.^ 
" O. H. S," (Canton. N. Y.) We believe from three 
to five bushels of clean seed, jier acre, is considered a 
irood crop. The prices of machines for clcaninir, is. 
from $20 to $60. acorJiug to their size, and the work 
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ihev are capable of performing. They are made by T. 
1). tiuRRAix, of Geneva, and by A. Wheeler & Bro- 
TJJERS. Chatham 4 corners, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

Correction. — In Mr. Prince's article on strawberries, 
in our November number, the crimson cone, was stated 
to he staminate. We are informed that it is pistillate. 

fi^ Under the head of Domestic Economy, we give 
this month several communications, with which we have 
bt en favored by our female correspondents. We shall 
Continue this as a separate department, and shall at all 
till 'OS feel obliged <R)r any contributions in reference to 
household concerns. 

Orange Quinces. — ^We accidentally omitted to ac- 
knnwh«<]i;e in our last, the feception of a dozen very 
lar^re and beautiful Quinces from Mr. Bradford Wal- 
K> R, of Canandaigua. Finer specimens of this fruit, we 
newr saw. We are also indebted to Samuel Hamilton, 
Esq.. Rochester, for a bushel of the Portugal Quince. 

Superior Swine. — We have before spoken of the 
8t<K>k of swine kept at the Insane Hospital, Worcester, 
Mass., known as the Hospital breed." Two very 
hue breeding sows have lately been procured from the 
Ho.>pital, and brought into this neighborhood. They 



are about as nice a model in form and points, as any- 
thing we have seen of their species. We have no doubt 
their introduction here will be highly benedcial. 

To Emigrants.— ^uch of our readers as contemplate 
removing to the west, are referred to the advertisement 
of some fine land in Illinois, which will be found in this 
paper, which will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, at 
low rates and on favprable terras. 

Root or Vegetable Cutters. — "J. B.,'' (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The best machine we have ever seen 
for cutting ▼egetables for stock, especially for sheep, is 
Gardner's, an English invention. It cuts the roots in 
pieces, or rather strips, three-fourths of an inch wide 
by half an inch thick, and at the rate of a bushel per 
minute, with one hand. Its cost in England is about 
£5, or $25. Mr. Thomas Noble, of Massillon, Ohio 
has several of them in use. The best machine for this 
purpose, made in this country, as far as we know, is 
RuGGLES, NouRSE & Mason's. It cuts into pieces 
one and a quarter inch square, by any thickness desired, 
and with great rapidity. The price is $12. It is for- 
sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. See ad- 
vertisement. 



THE MARKETS— FOKEIGN AND DOMESTIC. 



By the Cambria, arrived at Boston on the 16th ult. 
wc have English papers to the beginning of December. 
The intelliuence in regard to the demand for bread- 
siutfs. has not had much influence on our market. The 
En<;li«:h trade was animated and prices were maintained j 
but the supply of provisions in Europe is greater than 
\vhnt was at one time expected. The potato disease is 
saitl to have been less destructive on the continent last 
year, than in 1845, and potatoes were being sent to 
Enijland from St. Petersburgh. The wheat harvest is 
said to have been magnificent in the ancient Polish 
provinces, and in tho.se districts of Russia and other 
ci>un tries which supply Odessa, and the ports of the 
Bl ick sea, and as the people of Poland and Russia live 
chieHy on rye, it permits nearly all the wheat to be ex- 
ported. The peasantry in some parts of Ireland are 
still suffering from want of food j but it is stated that 
the progress of destitution has been less rapid and de- 
structive than some accounts might have led us to ex- 
pect. Corn and provisions of all kinds, were becoming 
more abundant. The destitnte peasantry were being 
employed on the public works to a great extent, 150,- 
0()0 heing already engaged, and the number increasing 
riipidly. An English paper gives the following table of 
ilie stores of Grain in the principal Entrepots of Eu- 
rope, in the last fortnight of October ; 

Nu e. . .qrs. [of 8 bushels] 20,7f)3 

Gruoa 22.083 

l.nfl <-rn 25.2!>6 

A!->i( Mani 431.021 

K'^tirdain 40.224 

H.inilmrgh 18.300 

Daiiizic 90,000 

Tlie cotton and wool trade, (except for very coarse 
viiols) was said to be brisk j but in the manufacturing 
districts trade was represented as exceedingly dull. 

The Mark Lane Express, of November 30th, states, 
tliat 36 bales of United States wool" were sold at 
puiiliu auction in London, on the 25th of that month, at 
Is Id, to Is 2M, or 27 to 30 cts. per lb. 

The same paper states, that the imports of Wool into 
London, for the week ending Nov. 30th. wore 3,576 
bales. Of this quantity 2,363 were from Russia, 514 
frf.m Sydney, 337 from Germany, 160 from Spain, 30 
hr-m Italy, 41 from the Cape of Good H«ipe, 7 from 
Aii>Tia, 55 from Calcutta, 26 from the United States. 
3 Irom France j and 40 from Monte Video. 



I/>ndon qrs. 140.700 

Liverpool 131.0 '0 

Glasgow 53 727 

Leilh 40.077 

Total 008.274 



Inquiries are sometimes made in regard to the rela- 
tive value of different kinds of wool in the English mar- 
kets. The following extract from a table which we 
find in the Quarterly Jovrnal of Agriculture for Octo- 
ber, shows the prices of Merino, South Down, Leicestei 
and Cheviot : — 

9. d. 8. d. 

Merino, 14 20 per 14 lU 

" in grease, 12 <o 16 6 " 

South Down, 14 to 20 " 

Leicester Hogg, yearling, 12 6 to 19 6 " 
Ewe & Hogg,. 11 6 to 16 6 " 

Cheviot white, 10 6 to 14 6 " 

From this it appears that Merino wool, washed, wa% 

worth from 25 to 35 cts. per lb.; South Down th% 

samej and Leicester Hogg, (or yearling's,) fleeceS; 23 

to 34 cts. per lb. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New. York, Dec. 19, 1W«. 

FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl , $5. 56ia$5.62i— Ohio and Michi- 
gan. S5.37iaa5.44. 

GRAIN— Wheat, inquired for, and $1.25 per h\ifh^\ demanded 
for Genesee, but no sales reported.— Rye &4 c,— Barley, Wc— Oats, 
SikiiOc. — Corn, Northern and Jersey, 75a80c. — inarkej cU»sed firm 
at 80 c. Purchases mostly for England. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb-, 16al8c.— Western dairy, 
13al5c.— 0!iio, BaUc— Shipping. C^aTc. 

CHEESE- Best ahippnig, per lb., 7a72c. 

BEEF— Mess, per hhl., $^«.f8. 25— Prune S5 75af5.87i. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., UKl- Prime, $d li.iafo.25. 

II.WIS— }>moked, per lb.. ti!a9 cts 

LARD— Per lb. 7^a6v —Ohio. T^a??. 

HEMP— Russia, clean, per ton. ^-ilO- American, dew-rotted, 
$9fk:.§!>.S— American water-rotted, ^l.^fk^^f 1.35. 

HOPS— Per lb., first st rt, 1U«1 Ic- -Iv cond do., 8a11c. 
Tor}.\CCO— Conneci cui. per lb , TOi«I Ic— Kt niucliy, 22a4^r. 
SEEDS — Flax, per bushel, ^1.^— Clover, per lb., (>ia7c.— 
Timothy not in demand. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., Siolljc— Flori- 
da, SjalOj— Upland, eialUj cts. 
wool/— (Boston prices ) Dec 19: 

Pr»me or .Saxon fleecei, wushed per lb.- 38a40 cin. 

American full blootl tir /"?es, 3*2/f.33 

" ihree-fourllik blood fleece*, !ija28 ** 

" halfbiood do 23a25 " 

one-fourtli blood and common, 2Ua22 '* 

Remarks.— The tendency of the nevps by the Cambria, has been 
to give flour a slight tdvance. and to render the holders of grain 
mort- firm. Ctu i. has ndvanced half-a-cenl pt^r lb. Butter of 
•j<M>d qualitv is in Jcmiuid. Tlie demand for cheese for exporia- 
liou i» likewise ^oud. Pork is doing better. 
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Agricultural reading. — ^Milton J. Ross, of Allen 
Co.. O., says, in the Ohio Cultivator. This year I had 
twenty 1>ushels of wheat to the acre, from a field of 
forty acree^wbich for this region is a remarkable crop 
— «nd I attribute the extra yield entirely to knowledge 
I have obtained by reading. When I commenced farm- 
ing, twelve years ago, my wheat crop was only six to 
eight bashefs per acre." • • "Mr. Buel, in his life 
time, furnished me information, through his " Cultiva- 
tor,'' in relation to making and us<ing manures, that is 
worth to me, at least Jive hundred dollars, Mr. Buel 
also learned me how to raise one hundred bushels of 
potatoes from two bushels planting." 

LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

Briifhum, Mass., Monday, Dee. 7. 
At market 540 Beef Cattle. an<l 425 5?iore.s. 8 yokes of Working 
Oxen, 30 CowMajMi Calves, 3,7U0 ijlieep aiid Lainbs, aiKl about 
700 8wiiie. 

J?«^/ raMfe— Extra, at #5.75— first qimlity, $5 50--aecond 
qnalny. S4 5()o1M 75— iJiird quuliiy. 8i3.5()a?4. 

Working aren.— Sales were made at {567. S70 and S72. 
Cows and Cuive«.— Sales were uoticed at 917, 18, 20, 31, 26, 28, 
dl. and $42 

Sheep and Lambs. — Sales of lots at from 75c. to 91.12, and 
tl.UJ to ^i.^i. 

•Sn'/ne — Sales at wholesale at 4ic. for sows, and 5^ for barrows. 
At retail from 5^ to 6c. 

MACHINES AND HORSE-POWERS. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, several kinds, ainony which 
are Pitts*, Sinclair's, and others. 
PORTABLE GRIST MILL— Fiizfrerald's Patent Cone Burr 
Stone Mills, for wheat, corn, salt, coflV-e. kc. 

HORSE roWERS, single aiid double, and Tlueshing Ma- 
chines, with and without Separators. 

s.MiTH s Patent corn shejj.er and separator. 

for Horse Power, constantly on hand at the Albany Apricnitural 
Warehouse aiid Seed Siure, Nos. 10 and 12 (jret?n-st., Albuny. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 

Jan. 1. 



TO new- YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

/^NE huiulred aitd 6fteeu thousand acres Illinois Lands for sair, 
^ in tracts of 40, SH). 120, acres, or more, to suit purchasers 
The landi are all fir^t rate, and among the very best in the stale, 
atid are situated in the counties moM densely setiled. viz . 
Morgan, Scott, Cass, Mason, Menard, Green, Sangamon, Logan. 
Christian, Mason, McLean, Woodford, and Macouj)in. To actual 
•eiMerj< every reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 
payment. The price from ^-3 to S5 per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papers^ writes re- 
specting this section of Illinois as follows : 

" Beardstoicn, Cass Co., III., Jan. 10. 1W6. 

Thk Richks of the West.— Gothamites o.v thk Wixo.— It is 
now SiX weeks since I left the city of Gotham, during which time I 
havfi seen considerable of ihis wc-^lcrn conniry, and I must say the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had ainicipated, 
and this country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
There is nothing to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
rich. a« the land is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
duce everything gr»)wn in the vegetable kitigdom. 

" A New England man would hardly believe mo if T tell him 
that s<»me farmers here produce ten thousand bushels of corn, and 
half .'IS manv bushels of wheat in a year, to say notliing of cattle 
atul hog;*, of which seme raise as many a." five Inuulred liead. One 
farmer told me that he raised the last year 6000 bushels of com, 
BiKl It was all pri'duced by ilie labor of two men only. 

" Cattle and >heep feed upon the prairies all winter, aa*lhey are 
seldom covered with snow." 

Mo«t of the above lands may be cultivated 100 years or more 
withont manuring, being of the riche!«t alluvial soil. The titles arc 
huli.'sputahle. and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasprs. Inciters (post paid) addressed to D. B. 
Ayres. Esq., oI Jacksonville, III., or the subscriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
that the taxes arc verv' burdensome in Illinois, we state thai ihey 
range from 81.50 lo #2.00 per annum, on 80 acres of land. 

JOHN GRTGG, 

Jan. 1, 1«47.— Oi No. 9 North Fonrth-st., Philadelphia. 



TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

WHK .snb.scribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co., Va.. 
■■■ consisting of about ten thousand arre's. which they wish to sell 
or retJt. It has on it immense quantities of the largest timber, 
with abundance of water, and water power. A portion of th'i 
land has bt cn cleared, aJid produces the finest grass in the world. 
We would like to dispose or it. or to enter into partnership with any 

gentleman who would furnish a flock of sheep, and go into the 
uiine.ss of growing wool. Apply by letter to either of the sub- 
ti'ribers. ni Cumberland Court House, Va.. or in |>crsou to Col. A. 
Staples, Patrick Co., Va., who will show the land. 

WILLIAM W ^VTL.«50\ 
8«pt. 1 61 WILLI.'^ Wl!. O.N. 



NEW- YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
(on commission.) 

AB. ALLEN, 187 Water-st — Farming Implements and Se*?<)\ 
• Wire Cloths and Sieves ; Fertilizers, such as Goano, Lmie, 
Plaster of Paris, dec; Fruit and Ornamental Tre«8 «Dd SfaTub« ; 
Improved Stock, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, &c. 

Editor of the American Agriculturist^ a monthly pablication of 
32 pages, with numerous engravings. Price 91 a year. 
Jan. 1— St. 



NEW ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE subscriber will keep constantly on hand for sale farming and 
plantation implements, of all kinds suitable for the souiliein 
market. He will also execute orders for improved stock, such as 
horses, cattle, slieep, ice, and receive suliscriptioiw for llie Aniert- 
can Agriculturist, a monthly publication of 32 pages, with i\u\u» 
roils eiigravings. Price $1 a year. R. L> ALLEN- 

New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1847.--2t 



THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
No, 105 ChestntU-ttreety between Third and Fourth. 
Philadelphia. 

THIS popular and central hotel, established by the Me.<sn>. 
Sanderson, having passed into the hands of the sabecriber, he 
desires to inform his friends and the public, that it is now open for 
the reception of guests. 

To those who have visited " THE FRANKLIN HOUSE," its 
advantages as a desirable stopping place are well known ; to tho<« 
who have not, it will only l e necessary to stale that it is sitnais-d 
in the busiest part of the most fashionable street, in the imrnedi. 
ate vicinity of the Exchange, Posi Office, Banks, Custom House. 
Places of Amusement. Hotels. Sleumb«>at LaiwlingS; Ra:lrudd' 
Depots, Public Squares, Court Houses. Sec , &c. 

Since the change of proprietors, a large amount of money hai 
been expended in enlarging, refitting, returnishing and paiiuui^'. 
Among the numer«-u.s improvements, may be mentioned impntved 
entrances, a new Ladies' Ordir.ary, a new GenUemen's Dmmg 
Saloon, new parlors, new chambers, new kitchen, and new buf- 
room, besides many other minor improvements. 

The principal features of a first rate hotel. " the Table and Wine 
Cellar," will be under the management of Mr. JAMES M. SA.N- 
DERSON. one of the former proprietors, whose ambition to e.xcel 
as a caterer is well known. His widely celebrated Cook *• !>!• 
lettier," aided by experienced assistants) will still continue to be 
his riglit hand man. 

The office and books will be under the charge of Mr. GEORfJE 
P BURNHAM, late the able editor of the '* Daily Ohio Union.'' of 
Cnicinnati, and more recently of Boston. In fhort, great exertions 
have been made, and hereafter will not be spared, to render " Tii« 
Franklin " one of the vbrt fikst hotels for coralbrt, convenience, 
and good living. D. K. MINOR. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1847.— It 



I. T. GRANT & CO.'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

THE subscribers, mannfaeturerk of these celebrated mills, hav- 
ing enlarged their manufacturijig establishment, hopes to bs 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly increasnig 
niand ft>r that article. 1 hese mills have been repeatedly tried, and 
the principle upon which they operate thoroughly examined aiwj 
tested by committees appointed by the State Agriculutral St»en iy, 
ai»d in every instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
that have come in coini)etition with them. They have taken thi 
^ra/ pr«mt«m at four of the New-York State Agricultural Fairs, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the Stais 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the first pre^ 
mium, and we were awarded a silver medal for the new inipro\-B- 
mcnt. at the Fair of the .\mcrican Institute in IHG, and they re- 
ceived the highest consideration at the great National Fair, re- 
cently held at the city of Washington. Wherever they have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag- 
riculturists, aiid are believed to be the only mills ever invented or 
manufactured, that will cliaff and screen wheat perfectly cVan 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle, and .wjur at the same time. They will <)1m> 
thoroughly Clean all other kinds of grains and seeds by running it 
through once. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price t'rora 
$21 for No. 1, to t>27 for No. 4, and have no hesitation in war- 
ranting them superior to anything of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Grain Cradles^ which have 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited 

Our Fan Mills ayd Cradles are for sale at factory prices st the 
following places: 
John Mayher & Co., 105 Front-st., New- York. 
E Whitman, 55 Light-st., Baltimore ; 
Denslow &, Webster, Savannah, Geo. ; 
Fiizhugh Covle, Washington City; 

Baggs & Parsons. Springfield, Mass.; | 

Pierce, Sweet Co.. Burlington, Vt.; i 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier. Vt.; 

Luther Tucker. 10 and IS Green-st, Albany, N. Y 

H. Warreii, Troy ; 

J. S. k, J. Frown. Newburgh. 

Onlers thankfully received and promptly attended to, and sH 
gcxHls delivered at Troy. N. Y., free of charge. 

L T GRANT & Ca 
Ja»,( ti Mi V. O , Tens. Co . X. Y.. Jan. 1.— if 
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DOWNING'S WORKS. 

"yALUABIiE WORKS, by A. J. Downing, Esq The Fruits 
' u/i'i Fruit Trees of America, or Ihe Culture, Propagation, and 
rrtrtiiRgement of the Gardens and OrchanU of Fruit Trees gene- 
n.ly ; wjih descripUous of all the finest varieties of fruit cultiva- 
ted in the coiuiiry. 

1 thi«.k vol. 12 mo., with many engravings. $1.50. Or a tu- 
l>*tnm edition in large 8 vo.^ to match the author's other works. 
^ .50. 

•' This is the most -valuable of all the books which Mr. Dow- 
i: nir has contributed to the higher deparlmenis of our rural litera- 
lorr. Hnd it is tlie roost charming book of the seuaon. Sonre idea 
niiy btt lornied of its compleieness from the fact of its containing 
9 1.41 of no less than 490 sorts of apples Mr. Downing elaims 
tl.e nglit to talk about fruits and trees from having been born in 
* i> f of the largest gardens, and upon the banks of one of the no- 
bitvst nveruiu America;' everybody will concede the right since 
h^' has shown himself so competent to the task." — Broadway 
J<ntrnrd. 

This IS a valuable practical work, and every orchardisi and 
vr\-T\' fruit-grower should possess himself of its stores of iiiior- 
nMifion." — U. S. Gazette. 

A Treatise on Landscape Gardening ,• adapted to North America, 
Wiih a view to the improvement of conntrv residences. Coinpri- 
tiie historical notices, and general principles of the art; directions 
for i.iTiiig 9Mi groands. and arranging plaiiuitions ; descriptions and 
ei!i':vai;on of hardy trees; decorative accompaniments to the 
If'u.^f. aixl grounds; formation of pieces of artificial water, flower 
gii'kas, etc.: with remarks on Rural Architecture. New edition, 
w !V. Inrge additions and improvements, and many new and beau- 
Itiiii illustrations. 1 large vol. 8vo. 8,3 50. 

This volume, the first American treatise on this subject, -will 
■t onre lake the rank of thk standard work." — SiUiman''s Jour. 

'• D''»'w^llng'8 Landscape Gardening is a masterly work of its 
k :>d. — more especially considering that the art is yet iu its infancy 
in America.''— JLou</c>n'5 Gardeiur^s Magazine. 

Df signs forCotfgae Residences; adapted to North America, hi- 
c'.ixt iiir Klevations and Plans of the Buildings, and designs for 
Iny.iiir out Grounds. 1 vol. 8vo., with very neat illustrations. 
Sco »iid tdiiion, revised. $2.00. 

A Second edjiion of the " Coitage Residences" is just published, 
m Vurt I.: and it is announced by the author that Part II. j which 
i>» III pr'.paraiion, will contain hints and designs for the interiors 
n.'! : uriiiture of cottages, as well as additional designs for farm 
biiiidings. 

Gardening far Jjadies i and Companion to the Power Garden. 
Bcuis an alphabetical arrangement of all the ornamental planus 
U'.ii'ly ?rown in gardens and shrubberies; with full directions for 
U-e.r culture. By Mrs. Loudon. First American, from the second 
I»i.»lon edition. Revised and edited by A. J Downing. 1 thick 
V ti 12 mo., with engravings representing the processes of gralV 
uif. Ltulding, layering, &c., &c. *1.25. 

• A truly charming work, written with simplicity and clearness 
It decidedly the best work on the subject, and we strongly 
re -II, mend it it to all our fair countrywomen, as a work they 
ou,' it not to be without" — N. Y. Courier. 

• T:iis is a full and corai>leie manual of instmction upon the 
scSjeci of which it treats. Being intended for those who have 
h -lcor no previous knowledge of gardening, it presents in a pre- 
CT^e and detailed manner, all that is necessary to be known upon 
it. .lud raimot fail to awaken a more general ta.sto for these 
lie i'.ihful and pleasaiU pursuit* among the ladies of our country. — 
v. y Tribune. 

Piibl.i'.ed and for sale by WTT^EY A PLTNAM, 

Oct. IS.— 3t No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 

Mt:-*!5rs. \V. & P. will publish shortly, Wightvoiclc s Hints to 
y. u/is,' Architects. Edited with additions, by A. J. Downing. 

Als.\ a new edition of Dudley's Horticulture, edited by A. J. 
D»-\vii;ng, and Prof. A. Gray. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
18.3 Front'St., New-York, 

TTIE .subscriber offers for sale an extensive assortment ofFarm- 
uip and Oardening utensils, con.sisiing in part of plows of 
Freel.orn's, Minor's, Horton & Co.'i, Prouty & Mears', and Rug- 
r Xourse &, Mason's patteriu. The Locked Coulter, and 
" I 'u^'hi Share Plow. 

C-ru Shellers, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles, Com and Cob 
M;,i^, Straw Cutters, of Greciic'a, Hovcy's, Eastman's, and other 
Btt' -.1 approved pHiterns. 

H. r»f Powers, Threshing Machine*, Ac Gin gear, Mill, Horse- 
r wpr. and all other ca.stings, constantly on hand. Also a general 
a^ riijieni of Braiis, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
fcii! other mills. Seives, .Screens, Riddles, ice, ice. 

P^Tioiu ordering articles from the subscriber may depend upon 
bii • njT them made of the best materials and in the most workman- 
hkf m.'uiner. 

JOHN MOORE. 
N-w-York, Oct. 1, lB 4g— » 

AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 

P'">XTATNrNG pedigrees of Short Horn cattle, to which is pre- 
^ fixed ■ concise hisuiry of English ami American Short-Horns. 
C"t n from the best authorities; by Lewis F. Allew. This 
VI book contains the pedigrees of about six bundl ed cattle. 
» : '. •.hoiihl be in the hands of every breeder of Slioit- Horns. A 
tt'v < '^pie* for sale at the Offic* of the Cultivator. 
Oct. L 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

THE subscriber has constantly on hand a larga assortment of 
the above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1846—10 mos. 191 Water-st , New- York. 

P. S.—All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 



NOTICE. 

'pHE undersigned ezpecU to retnrn from his Journeying* in th« 

southern stales about the 1st February next, when he hopes to 
be fully prepared to meet and fill all orders in his line, particular- 
ly for his W arren Horse Powers and Threshers," now.s*i much 
and pertectly improvetl, his " Hand Threshers," and the " Trimble 
Horse Powers," and the Endless Chain Horse Powers— also for 
the " Plan's Improved Portable Burr Stone Mills,"— together with 
Ploughs, Ca-itings, Coni-.Shellers, Ac, Ac In the meau tima, 
however, all orders will be proinpih attended to, as usual. 

JA6. PLANT, 5 Burling slip, N. Y. City. 
No v. 1—31. 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS^ 
'pHE following in relation to the above churns, from a firm in 
* Vermont, who purchase of us, will show ia what estimation 
the cylinder churns are held. 

VVe wrote you a few days since, to forward three each 
of the two smallest size churns. Please send us immediately 
six each of three sires. Churns are getting iu good demsuid. Our 
people think there is quite a saving when they can fetch the but- 
ter in two minutes, instead of churning two hours with the old 
fashioned churn. The Kendall churn is getting to be all the go." 

The above churns are always for sale at wholesale or retailj 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 10 and 12 Green-»t. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 



Q.UANO.— 200 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare's cargo 
^ from Ichaboe, iu tight casks, for sale in lots to suit purcha- 
sers, by E. K. COLLINS & Co., 5fi South-st. 

The many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only pnwc the great gain in using it, but iliat it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano. 

Sept, 1, 1846.— tf 



"SANFORD'S PATENT STRAW CUTTERS. »» 
'T^HE subscriber has just received a quantity of these superior 
-■■ machines, made iu a superior manner. A few also for Cut- 
ting Stalks. JaS. plant, St>le Agent, 
Dec. 1— 2t. No. 5 Burling Slip, N. \. City. 

WILD TURKEYS. 

FOR sale, two pair of wild turkeys— one pair of which were 
sent from lllniois in the fall of 1844, and the others were* 
reared from them the present year. They are well domesticated, 
and are splendid birds. Price, $10 per pair. Inquire at the Of« 
FiCE or THE Cultivator. 
Dec. 1— 2t. 



NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STOKE. 
Not. 51 and 52 North Market-Street, Boston, 

FOR sale at this establishment, a general assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Garden Implements— Howard's Improved Pa- 
tent Cast Iron Plows of all sizes. Martin's improved Eagle and 
other Plows; Double Mould Board, Side- Hill, Paring, and other 
plows, in great variety, and of the most approved patterns. How- 
ard's Subsoil Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; Willis' 
Seed Sower, (the best in use;) Geddes' and other Harrows of 
vari(»us patterns ; Green's Straw-Cutiers. Willis' Straw-Cutters, 
of various kinds and prices ;Gaull'8 Patent Churns, Grindstones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a very superior and 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, different sizes, 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syringe* 
in great variety ; Pruning and Budding Knives ; Pruning Sciss.)iir, 
and Shears in great variety; Grass Hooks and Garden Shears; 
Garden and Field Hoes of every pattern ; Scufflers every size ; 
Pick Axea, Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks ot every de- 
scription ; Hny Tools, including the very best Scythes nianutac- 
tured in the countn% (»» all cases warranted;) Hall's and other 
Hay Rakes, Pilch-forks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rakes, Sickles, 
Austin's Rifles, Whet Stones. &c., &c. 

Also a complete assortment of Chains, viz:--Fenc© Chains- 
Trace do —Ox do.— Di»sr do.— Tie-up do. Hale's Horse Power; 
Hale's Threshing Machine aud Winnowing Mills, Garden En- 

^"Juso^Axes Hatchets. Bill Hooks, Hammers: Axe, Hoe, anfl 
Rake Handles ; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings ; together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Hiirticuliural purposes. 
Harris' Paim Mill, the best m use, is also for sale at llus eatab- 

hshmenl. gp^DS. TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The .subscribers are enabled to furnish seeds of the purest qna- 
litv, of every variety of field, vegetable, and flower seed : embra- 
cii'ie every variety desirable far cultivation. 

Also, Fruil, Foreil, and Ornameutul Trees and Shrubs, of every 
description. _ , . 

Also Hardv Herbaceous Plants ; Roses, embracing 500 of th« 
best varieties ; Bulbous Roow in great variety. Green-Houa« 

^'iJ^'Ot^fers prolnptly attended ta JOSEPH BRECK & C.. 
Bo«lou, Sept. 1— if. 
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ALBANY AGRICULTITRAL WAREHOUSE, 

FIELD , AND GARDEN SEED STORE. 

Nos- 10 AND 12, GREEN-ST., ALBANY. 

THE Subscriber having become the proprie- 
lor of ihe stock and trade of the Albniiy Agriculiiiral Ware- 
house. ret»cu!ly carried on by ilie firm of K. Com-<t<>ck St Co., has 
removed Ihe establishment to the spacious stores Nos. 10 aiid 12 
Green.street, (four doors from State-street, and near the center of 
the city,) wii ere he has made sucli nrraiiRemi ius as will enable 
him to offer for sale afpost complete aswortmeiit of the most ap- 
proved 

AjKricttltnral ImplementR, Machines, Toole, Ac»9 

togrcther with every variety of 
Field, Garden, and Ptower Seeds, 
all of which will be sold on as reasonable lenns as at any estab- 
lislinieui in the comilry. 

Among the assortment of that most important 

implement, the Plow, may be found a great variety of the cele- 
brated 

^f»f(le, ^Ide-Hill, SnbM>l1, and other Plows, 

from the manufactory of Ruggles- Nourse 9c Mason, of Worces- 
ter, .Mass. Also, as large an assortment of the noted 
Center-DraO, .Sidc^-IIiSI, .Siib?«oil, and other Plows, 

from the manufactory of Prouty k. Mears, of Boston. The plows 
from both these establishments are extensively known and highly 
approved by all who have used them. Both kinds will be sold at 
the manufacturer's home prices. 

A general assortment of other Plows, (among 

them Delano*8 Diamond,) adapted to different soils and modes 
of culture, constantly on hand. 

Langdon's Cultivator Plow, Bement*S Im- 
proved, and common Horse cultivators. 

Lewis' Parent Seed Planter, manufactured 

expressly for the subscriber, and which is believed to be best in 
use— price $15. 

Bjichelder's Patent Horse Com Planter, 

capable of planting from six to ten acres a day— price, f 15. 

English Brush Drill Barrow, for small seeds, 

—price with extra hopper for Corn, Beans, Peas, fto., for 
bills or drills, ^15. 

Geddes' Improved Harrows, five sizes — from 

S-^ to S15. Also, Folding and A. Harrows, various sizes and mana- 
facture. « . , « ^ _ 

Hovey's Patent Spiral Straw Cutler, for 

hand-pr>wer. five sizes, from $10 to $25. Rigged for horse-power, 
fl to «2 extra. 

Also, Steven's Spiral Hay and Cornstalk 

Cutter, ten sizes, from S8 to $30— rigged for house power, $1 
to $52 extra. 

Grant's Celebrated Fan Mills, the best in 

use. four sizes, S2l to 9'27. Also Elliott's Fanning Mills, for 
•mall Keed*. from $10 to $12. 

Burrall's Hand Com Sheller and Separator, 

a new and very compact machine, one of the very best in use 
Also Clinton's Hajid Corn Sheller, which shells very rapidly, but 
does nut separate the corn and cob, a cheap and durable machine. 

An extensive assortment of Harvesting and 

Haying Tools, such as Revolving and Hand Rakes, Gram's Cra- 
dles, Scythes, Snathes, Hay Forks, of the most approved kinds, 
Quinnebaug and Gumming ton Scythe Stones. Rifles, Sickels, 

iLC, &C. 

Manure Forks, Shovels, Spades, and Hoes, 

br the dozen or single, from tlie best manufactories in the country. 

Root and Vegetable Cutters, several kinds. 

Including one suitable for cutting for sheep, the best machine for 
the pnrpose in use. 

Wheelbarrows, of different sizes and kinds. 

Contractors and dealers furnished on liberal terms. 

A good assortment of "Dairy Furniture, as 

Chums of various kinds, includinjf Kendall's Cylinder, five sizes, 
from $2 to S5, tlie mo»i approved cl»urn in use— also Gault's, Dash, 
and oiliers. Tub«, Patls, Bntier Ladles and Workers, &c., Ac. 

Ox Yokes and Bows, Draft, Trace, Stake, 

Halter, and, Ti«'-np Chains, Ox-Ralls, Horse njul Cattle Cords, 
Brushes. Currycombs, Bar-Pins, a new article, &c., &c. 

Grass, Field, Garden, Herb, and Flower Seed 

m great variety, both of foreign and domestic growth. 

Jewell's Improved Duiton Corn, and other 

ahoice varieties. Hall's Early June, Carter, and other Potatoes, 
•ngcMlier with every nnicle nsnally kept in such establishments, to 
alt of which the atleniion of the public is respectfully invitf-d. 

LUTHER TU< KER. 

Alba-:', .Tn". , 1^17. 
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FARMER WANTED. 
"IIT ANTED a man willi his wife, (one without children wnnW 
be preferred.) to take charge of a farm of about 2(X) at rei. 
in one of the pie asantfst districts in New-England. The U 
would be good and the situation probably a permanent one. Ad- 
dress, (post-paid^) box No. 1668, Post Office, Boston. 
Jan. 1— 2t. 

ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTION —The co-partnership heretofore exist inr hp. 
tween the subscribers, under the firm of R. COM> I\)rK 
ft Co . is this day by mutual consent dis.solve«l. The afTair^ «»i' tht 
the firm will lie settled, and Ihe bminess continued by LUTIIIIH 
TUCKER. 

Alhnny.'sppt. 0, 1844. ET.ON COMSTO^-K. 

LCTii.^R Ti' i;i:r. 
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SKETCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS FARMING. 



From our last number we continue our notices of the 
t&ttle of Massachusetts. 

We have before alluded, (Cultivator, vol. rii., page 
134, and vol. ii., new series, p. 75,) to a spirited and 
systematic attempt, commenced several years since, by 
Col. Jaques, of the Ten Hills Farm, near Boston, to 
establish a superior breed of cattle for the dairy. Though 
much, certainly, has been done by Col. J. towards the 
accomplishment of his object, his success would un- 
doubtedly have been more complete, had all circumstan- 
ces favored his operations. He has produced many 
valuable animals, and the excellent qualities of his 
*' Cream- Pot " cows, seem to be acknowledged wherev- 
er they have been known. He still keeps a few ani- 
mals of this stock. His bull Cassius, (five years old,) 
is not often excelled in external points, and wo have no 
doubt that he possesses very valuable qualities. His co- 
lor, like that of the Cream- Pots generally, is bright red, 
with a yellow skin. He unites the blood of some of the 
best animals Col. J. has ever bred, viz., that of the no- 
ted bull Don, (his sire,) and the celebrated cows Cy- 
press and Coral, (his dam and grandam.) Coral has 
been for some time owned by Mr. George Adams, of 
Somerville. From a statement of Mr. A.'s, published 
in the Mattachusetts Plowman y Feb. 15th, 1845, it ap- 
pears that he k6pt fifty cows; that he took a particular 
account of Coral's milk from Feb. 1st, 1844, to May 
1st, same year, being three months; and that she 
averaged ttoenty-three quarts [beer measure] of strained 
milk per day: that he sold the milk which was given by 
this cow in ninety days, for $103.50! Mr. A. con- 
siders her the most valuable cow he ever owned. 

Col. J. has of late years sold most of the stock he has 
bred, at a very early age — generally while calves or 
yearlings; and the prices he has obtained, have ave- 
raged $100 per bead. Several have been sold within 
the last four or five years, at $150, and some for $200 
each. But his farm has lately become too valuable for 
other purposes, (fortunately for him,) to justify its be- 
ing much devoted to rearing stock. It is estimated to 
be worth $1,000 per acre, for the clay it contains. It 
•onsists of 150 acres. 

In 1845, the Trustees of the Massaohusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, imported four cows and a 
^uU, of the Ayrshire breed, and a bull and the same nnm- 
her of cows of the Devon breed. They had previously, 
in 1835, we think, imported an Ayrshire cow and ball. 
On the farm of Elias Phinnkt, Esq., of Lexington, 
we saw the animals of the late importation, with their 
produce since their arrival. The old Ayrshire cow first 
imported, and several which the Trustees purohased at 
C»pt. Rajtdall'i late tatoi were likewise here, as was 



also the Ayrshire cow "Medal,'' purchased by Mr. 
Lawson, of Lowell, at Capt. R.'s sale. Several of 
the Ayrshires appear to be fine cows; especially " Me- 
dal," the old cow (now seventeen years old) above men* 
tioned, " Jeannie Deans." and Fbra Macdonald."— 
the two latter of the late importation. 

The Devons appear to be well bred stock. Two of 
the cows were very much to our fancy, being well 
made, beautifully limbed, and mellow skinned, with very 
fair indications of dairy qualities. The Devon bull, we 
thought a very superior one, though he was in poor con* 
dition, from sickness. Mr. Phinney supposed his 
disease to be bronchitis, and he feared that it would 
prove fatal. We should regard the death of such aa 
animal as a great public loss. Should he live, we hope 
his use will be permitted in some of the districts where 
oxen are considerably reared; and we will venture the 
opinion that his progeny, from the best formed and 
proper sized cows, will prove to be of high excellence 
for the yoke. We noticed several Devon bull calves, 
of fine form and thrifty appearance; in fact, we thought 
all the Devons, with one exception, indicated a greet 
tendency to fatten. 

The Ayrshire bull which the Trustees of the Agri- 
cultural Society first imported, has been kept in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. He was for one or more see* 
sons in Berkshire county, and has since been atdifierept 
places along Connecticut river. His progeny are held 
in high estimation as dairy stock. We have met wi|k 
several persons who have tried them, and they invari^- 
bly speak very favorably in regard to their value. Mr, 
Henkt Stkono, of Northampton, has a cow of tliis 
stock, six years old, which is one of the best cows we 
have ever met with. She calved last season the first ef 
April. Towards the latter part of the season, he wm 
induced, supposing her milk was of very rich quality, to 
put her on trial for butter. He accordingly kept aa 
accurate account of the butter made from her, from the 
1st of September to the eleventh of November, and il 
averaged eleven pounds per week, by actual weight. 

The late Isaac C. Bates, of Northampton, (former- 
ly U. S. Senator from Massachusetts.) purchased, seve- 
ral years since, the Hereford bull " Sir Isaac," whick 
was sent from England by Admiral Coffin, in 1824, 
as a present to the Mass. Soc. for Promoting Agricul- 
ture. This bull was kept till he was quite old by Mr. 
B., and from his son, Mr. S. H. Bates, (who now hfm 
charge of the farm,) and other persons in the neighbor- 
hood, we learned some hotM in regard to the success of 
the Hereford cross. Mr. B. states, and Mr. Srrmow 
coDOorred in the same statement, that for all porpo^ 
combmrnl, tkoj were tbe best i took ever kept ia Uie 
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neighborhood. Their chief excellencie.^ were for beef 
and work, and in these qualities they are said to have 
been much superior to any other cattle which have been 
known there. Their strength was great, and their 
quickness and speed as travellers remarkable. As to 
dairy qualities, Mr. B. states, that though the cows did 
not yield as large a quantity of milk as some, it was of 
80 rich a quality, that in quantity of butter they were 
seldom exceeded. Mr. Cook, of Northampton, who 
has been in the practice of stall-feeding cattle for many 
years, frequently fatted the half-blood Herefords; and 
after several trials with them, was so convinced of their 
auperiority, both in the rapidity with which they ac- 
^juired fat, and in the quality of their beef, that he would 
pay several dollars more for lean animals of this blood, 
than for others of the same size. Mr. Sargeant, of 
Springfield, and others, also spoke of the beef of this 
stock as being of better quality and flavor than any 
other they had ever seen. Mr. Bates has now two 
fine cows and a heifer, descendants of " Sir Isaac," 
which show strong marks of Hereford blood. But as 
Mr. B. has devoted his farm chiefly to sheep, he has 
discontinued the breeding of cattle, and keeps only 
cows enough to supply milk for domestic use. 

From all wc can learn, we are confident that the in- 
troduction of this Hereford bull was of great advantage 
to the section where he was kept; and we have no doubt 
that similar advantages would be derived there and in 
. other good grazing districts of Massachusetts, by the 
use of prime bulls of the same breed. 

Mr. Horatio Sargeant, of Springfield, has a herd 
of good stock. Among them we noticed a full-blood 
Durham bull, of fine points, and several fall-blood cows 
^hich appear to be superior milkers. Also, some very 
handsome young steers and heifers. 

Before closing this part of our subject, we wish to 
oflfer a friendly remark. Some of our brother farmers 
of Massachusetts should be more particular in regard 
to the blood of their stock. They are too inattentive to 
the real qualities of their animals, and in reference to 
their improvement, do not take hold of the matter as 
if they intended to understand it. In several instances 
bulls were shown to us as " Durhams " which evidently 
had not more than one-third or one-eighth of that blood, 
and were very miserable hard-fleshed animals besides. 
And we presume that the unfavorable opinions which wo 
found prevailing in many places in regard to the Dur- 
ham breed of cattle, is in a great degree attributable to 
the bad selections of bulls which have been made. 

Farms, Dairies, &.c.---Thc farm of Elias Phin- 
KET, Esq., in Lexington, is noted for the good manage- 
ment it evinces, and for its general productiveness. He 
has a very fine and productive orchard, and has done much 
in reclaiming and rendering profitable, wet and marsby 
lands. But we were, unfortunately, so limited as to 
time, that we could but just glance at the arrangements, 
and must defer more particular remarks till we are fa- 
"vored with an opportunity (which we hope to en^oy.) 
of making a second visit. 

Mr. John Hammond, of Worcester, has a farm of 
122 acres, which for neatness, productiveness, and good 
management, is not exceeded by any we have met with 
in any part of the country. About fifteen acres of the 
farm arc in wood. He keeps about forty head of cat- 
tie, and besides affording pasturage for them, he cuts 
from 80 to 100 tons of iiay per year. He usually has 
about twenty-five cows, and has sold seventeen hun- 
dred dollars worth of milk in a year, at five cents perr 
quart. [Wc may as well remark here, that milk is 
sold in Massachusetts by beer measure j which is one-fifth 
more than wine raea.surc.] Besides this, ho has sold 
from his farm five hundred dollars worth of other pro- 
duce in a year. His buildings and fences are in com- 
plete Older. His barn is one of the best and most con- 



venient we have seen. It is 90 feet long, 42 feetwid*^, 
and posts 18 feet high. The width is divided into three 
parts — a floor- way of twelve feet through the centre, 
and a bay and cattle stable of fifteen feet each, on the 
sides. It has a cellar under the whole, into which tb? 
manure and urine descends, and where loam and otlier 
materials are frequently spread on the heap. 

We shall probably have occasion, hereafter, to spe!ik 
more particularly of the advantages of barns construe tcnl 
on plans similar to this ; but cannot omit to mention 
here, an improvement which has been adopted by Mr. 
Abiel Jaques, who has a beautiful farm,, with ^ocxi 
barn and other buildings, in Worcester, "y^icre barns 
have cellars under them, considerable inconvenience is 
often experienced in getting the cattle from the cellar 
and yard into the stalls above. This inconvenience is 
in a great measure obviated by the contrivanc« allu- 
ded to. An inclined way is constructed at a low 
angle in the back part of the cellar, connecting at the 
upper end with the apartment in which the cattle are 
tied. A door at the connection of this way with the 
floor, prevents the cattle from ascending into the barn 
except when ii is opened. The way is simply solid 
earth, supported and kept in place by stone- work at its 
sides and upper end. 

In Barre and New Braintree there are some capital 
farms. The face of the country is rough and hilly, and 
the soil in many instances very rocky; yet it is raado 
highly productive, especially for grass. The farmers 
are generally in very independent circumstances, and 
have no occasion to sigh for other climes. By well- 
directed and persevering industry, the ^* rough places'' 
have been ^' made smooth," and the ragged features of 
the landscape have been even wrought into ornaments 
of beauty. The rocks and stones which originally oc- 
cupied so much of the soil, have been removed, and 
formed into massive stone-walls, by which the farms are 
divided into beautiful fields. 

In Barre, we called at three farms, lying contigu- 
ously, which, for the completeness of the buildings 
and other fixtures, and general " good looks, ^' arc 
hardly surpassed by any other three farms similarly 
situated within our knowledge. They belong respec- 
tively to Mr. David Kendall, David Lee. Esq., and 
Mr. Harrison Bacon. 

We first called on Mr. Lee, who kindly accompanied 
us to other farms in the vicinity, and afforded us other 
facilities, for which he has our thanks. His farm now 
consists of about 200 acres, though it was formerly much 
larger. He has made great improvements by clearing 
the land of stones, with which it natm-ally so aboundcii 
that it was almost impossible to plow it. A good por- 
tion of the farm has been divided into lots of ten to fif- 
teen acres each. In many of them, the stones have 
been tlioroughly taken out, so that the plow will run 
with as little interruption as on the western prairies; 
but to get the stones out of the way, the walls into 
which they have been put, are in several instances so 
wide that a carriage might be driven on the top of 
them ! These lands now produce an average of two and 
a half tons of hay per acre j and fifty bushels of corn to 
the acre is quite common. Of oats, Mr. L. has ob- 
tained over eighty bushels per acre. 

Mr. L's barn is said to be the largest in the state, 
with the exception of the " Boylston barn." in Prince- 
ton. It is 108 f(jet long, 44 feet wide, with posts 20 
feet high. It has two floors, and the hay, &c., is car- 
ried in on the upper floor. It has a cellar under the 
whole. And wo will here observe that all farmers with 
whom we conversed, who have had any experience with 
barn-cellars, state that the manure which is kept in 
them, is worth from fifty to a hundred per cent, more 
than that which is exposed in the ordinary way. 
This section of oouatry is quite noted for its cheese 
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dairies.* B€r. Lbb has fonnorly carried on the business 
of making cheese on a large scale. He has taken from 
the Maasachosetts State Ag. Society, and the Woroes< 
ter County Society, $500 in premiums on that article 

Mr. Bacon keeps about forty cows, and makes a 
large quantity of cheese annually. He milked thirty- 
six cows the last season, and they produced twenty 
thousand pounds of cheese, or an average of five hun 
dred and fifty-five pounds to each cow. It sold at eight 
cents per pound, which gives as the income from each 
cow, $44.40. 

But Mr. Bacon'j cows are a superior lot, and have 
been selected with a good deal of care; though we have 
no doubt that the same attention which he has bestowed 
may be given in most other cases with equally good re< 
suits. Several of Mr. B.'s cows were procured from Mr, 
Elias Arass, who lately removed from Barre to Vir 
guiia. Mr. A. took great pains with his stock, par 
ticularly in reference to their milking qualities. State- 
ments in regard to the quantity of milk yielded by his 
cows have several times appeared in some of the papers 
of Massachusetts. At a trial which Mr. Bacon made 
\&st season, it was ascertained that ten of his cows gave 
from twenty to twenty-five quarts of milk per day, 
beer measure. Some of these cows are from a fourth 
to half-blood Durham, and are really very fine animals 

It may be remarked as we pass, that many of the 
farmers of Massachusetts are aware of the great diifer- 
ence there is in cows, and are beginning to appreciate 
the value of a good one. For instance, in some of the 
dairy districts, ordinary cows are considered worth from 
$20 to $25, and good ones from $50 to 75. Mr. Bacon 
coiuiiders many of his cows worth each from $65 to $70. 
The prevalence of correct ideas on this subject will be 
hkeiy to do great good by inducing the farmers to pay 
more attention to the blood and qualities of their stock, 
and will ultimately be the means of getting rid of the 
numerous horde that will not pay for their keeping. 

New Braintree is likewise famous for its cheese. Capt 
HoLus TiDD, of this town, has formerly kept a large 
number of oows, and manufactured cheese extensively ; 
but of late years he has not carried on the business so 
Largely. He took the $100 premium of the State Ag 
Society, for old cheese, in 1831, and if all his cheese is 
of a similar quality to some we tasted at his table, we 
should not be surprised at its taking premiums on any 
occasion, whoever might be his competitors. 

Our stay in this neighborhood was necessarily too 
short to admit of our visiting many of the farms. We 
however called for a few minutes at Mr. Jobiah Glxa 
son's. We were in so much haste that we had not 
time to gather many particulars ; but we saw enough 
to convince us that it was one of the most perfect es- 
tablishmeots it has ever been our good fortune to meet 
with. Everything about the premises — ^house, bam, 
and other bmldinga — bore the impress of order and 
.HXATNK9S, which, in our opimon, should constitute 
every farmer's motto. There was " a place for every- 
thinrr, and everything in its place.'' The long lines 
of stone walls were perfectly straight, and appeared to 
be as firmly built as though they had been designed to 
protect a city. Rows of beautiful trees of the sugar- 
maple, lined the wide and handsome road for the whole 
kasth of the farm. The home farm consists of 234 

• S.nce the above was written, we have received a copy of the 
Tn!t,.»ction,» of the Ajrriculiural Society of Worcester County, for 
IS J In ihe report of one of the committees, it is stated that ac- 
c -r.^ ng^ to the statistical reinms of the state, the income derived 
f' -n cow» in Worcester county, " is one quarter of the whole 
an}i>u;it of the income of cows in the state, and more than double 
t*^ amount of any other county except Middlesex'* — that ''the 
ul rmployed m this branch of farminf business in the county 
«8 11 I be le.<«s than one million of dollars "—and that " there are 
bv: two branches of agricoltoral, and nine of mechanical industry 
1 ihv Coflimoawealth, that yield a grtater mcome than that d«- 
Kved from the cow." 



acres, and there are 100 acres in out-lands. The stock 
consists of fifty head of cattle, chiefly cows, sixty sheep, 
and several horses. 

There are many other fine farms in the neighborhood 
which we regretted not having an opportunity to ex- 
amine; particularly those of Col. Mixter, Mr. Grxbn, 
and Mr. Elbridoe Gleason. 



IMPROVEMENT IN LUMBER WAGONS. 

An improvement has been made in England in the 
construction of lumber wagons, within a few years, ^^nA 
adopted already to a considerable extent, which we be- 
lieve would bo well worthy the attention of our me- 
chanics. It is made with a view to adnut of wida 
boxes, at the same time that the wagon itself may 
be turned at a short angle. This, every farmer knows, 
is often of great importance, in confined parts of farm- 
yards, narrow lanes, roads, and elsewhere, especially 
with heavy loads, when the usual expedient of running 
backward and forward a few times, to throw the vehicle 
about, is out of the question. 

The usual point of turning, it is well known, is at 
the king-bolt, or large iron bolt through the centre of 
the forward axletree. If the box is wide, the inner fora 
wheel strikes the side, on even a slight inclination from 
the right-line. The improvement consists in placing 
the turning point further behind, at the point a, fig. 13, 




Piff. 18. 

which represents a horizontal outline of the wagon, the 
dotted lines showing the position of the box. In turn • 
ing, as shown in fig. 14, one wheel is thrown forward, 




Fig. 14. 

and passes round the end of the box, w&ile the other is 
thrown further oflf, and consequently does not strike the 
box, unless bent round to nearly a right angle. The 
dotted lines show the position of the forw^ard axle when 
straight, the distance from 6 to c being about the dis- 
tance that the inner wheel is thrown off by the turning 
motion. 

The forward end of the box is usually made semi- 
circular, but it may be made square, as shown by one 
of the dotted lines in fig. 19, at d. 

These ficfures are merely intended to show the prin- 
ciple of this improvement, which we believe well worthy 
the attention of our agricultural mechanics. T. 



Draining. — Imperfect underdraining is very common. 
A writer in the Hillsborough Gtizette, gives the follow- 
ing good rule : — ^If water stands on the surface of a 
field three hours after rain has ceased to fall, that field 
b not sufficiently drained for the cultivation of graiivi. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



FARMING IN HOLLAND 

Utrecht, Holland, Nov. 20, 1846. 

MsssRB. Editors — I find the season here so far ad- 
vanoed, that comparatively little is to be learned of 
practical agriculture, and I have, therefore, as yet, 
made no excursions into the surrounding country, that 
is, nothing more than short walks. My ride from 
Antwerp to Utrecht was rather interesting, as enabling 
me to see a wide extent of Dutch cultivation, and I will 
give you a sketch of those things which chiefly arrested 
my attention. 

Antwerp is not at a very great distance from the 
Du^ch frontier. The border land between Holland and 
Belgium j is a wide desolate looking tract of sandy moor, 
for the greater part entirely neglected. There was, 
however, in many places, a considerable thickness of 
org^ic matter above the sand, which would go far 
towards making an excellent soil. In some places I 
saw holes, where a substance resembling marl or clay 
had been raised to the surface, and laid in heaps. Were 
it either marl or clay, it would be liighly useful on such 
light sandy soils. Great improvements are commenc- 
ing here, and some flourishing looking farms begin to 
appear amidst the surrounding desolation. 

The Crown Prince, I hear, has large possessions on 
these moors, and energetically promotes and encourages 
everything promising to advance cultivation there. 

I was not able to ascertain, except by a hasty glance 
in passing, the system upon which these improvements 
ptoceed. Each one of the fields was enclosed by an 
open ditch, that mdispensable accompaniment of a 
Dutch farm. In many cases, the turf, bushes, &o., 
&c., were burned, being collected in heaps ; and the 
ashes afterwards spread over the whole surface. 

After passing Grootrunslert, the first town in Hol- 
land, we entered a fine agricultural district. The crops 
were all thriving, and the fields bore evidence of care- 
ful and laborious attention. This district, North Bra- 
bant, seems to bo all drained as thoroughly as the na- 
ture of the case will admit. The summer level of the 
water is generally not more than 18 inches or 2 feet below 
the surface, and there is scarcely any fall ; in the winter 
the whole country is frequently covered with water for 
months. The houses placed on slight elevations, and the 
roads on embankments, are alone visible. Such was the 
caso in January of the presentyear, when I passed through 
this very district. ^These circumstances all united, ren- 
der it necessary to make the drains large and open, 
thereby interfering of course to a considerable degree 
with economical cultivation. These ditches become 
grown up and choaked with weeds every year ; in 
all directions we saw men cleaning them vrith a spe- 
cies of rakes, drawing the vegetable masses brought up 
directly into boats, or forming heaps on the land. 
These cleanings of the ditches must form an important 
item in the Dutch farmer's list of available and effective 
manures. In some places I have seen men dipping up 
the black liquid from the bottoms of- the canals, and 
laying it up in heaps on the banks. This mud, from 
its black appearance, must be rich in vegetable decom- 
posing matter, and very well fitted to form compost 
heaps, or even to spread directly upon the land, after a 
winter's expo&ure to frost and warmth alternately. 
The large ditches on almost every farm, form a kind of 
canal, navigable by boats, carrying several tons ; in 
lese, manure is often carried from one part of the farm 



to another, and the products of the various fields 
brought home. On some of the farms, horses would 
scarcely be necessary except for plowing. Farm vehi- 
cles seemed very few in number, and those few awk- 
ward in shape, especially the wagons, with high and 
narrow bodies, greatly elevated from the ground, and 
rising at both ends. From the forward axletree. a stick 
three or four feet long, turns upwards, and curls over 
towards the front board of the wagon box ; this is gene- 
rally terminated by a brass knob, which, in well regu- 
lated establishments, is kept scoured to a great degree 
of brightness. I had no opportunity of seeing any of 
the farming implements. I expect to find the Dutch 
far behind in this respect. 

About half way between Antwerp and Utrecht , we 
passed through Breda, a large and very strongly forti- 
fied town. It is entirely surrounded by low, marshy 
ground, and in winter the water in the ditches is nearly on 
a level with the streets. After leaving this place, we 
came to a broad tract of rich, fertile land, partly a rather 
stifT clay, but afterwards becoming a fine light loam in 
appearance. Both of these kinds of soils appeared to 
be of great depth. The draining was as perfect as 
possible under the circumstances, and as I have de 
scribed above; the water standing from eight to eight 
een inches below the surface. The crops on the whole 
of this tract were remarkably luxuriant. Of course 
we could say nothing as to the grain crops, but the 
grass and the turneps particularly arrested our atten- 
tion. The turneps seem universally to be sown broad- 
cast, and are not thinned out ; and the consequence is 
a great mass of leaves and stalks. How large the 
roots were we had no opportunity of judging. A large 
farmer, living in the neighborhood of Breda, rode 
with us some miles, and gave us much information 
as to his own farm and the practices of the country. 
I think the Dutch farmers and proprietors in generid, 
can hardly equal this gentleman, who spoke French, 
German, and Italian, and read English with ease. The 
learning of foreign languages is, however, in so small a 
country as Holland, a matter of necessity to any one 
who ever goes a hundred miles from home. 

We learned from this gentleman that in his section, at 
least, the Dutch are very deficient as to rotation of 
crops ; in fact they have no rotation at all ; they take 
as many successive crops of grain as they choose, or as 
they can. The land there is so good that this system 
may be carried on for a long time ; but in many sec- 
tions of the country I should think that they would be 
driven to a difierent course. 

As I am only now about half way in my journey, I 
will stop for the present, and give you the conclusion at 
another time. Yours very truly, John P. Norton. 



NOTES of a traveller in ENGLAND— No. II. 



Plowing. — The neatness and perfection with which 
the plowing is usually performed in England, is re- 
markable, and invariably attracts the attention of the 
traveller. The furrow-slice is much narrower than 
that usually seen in America; from nine to ten inches 
I found to be the usual breadth. Great care is taken 
that the furrow should not only be of the same breadth, 
but also equal care is taken that it should be of exactly 
uniform depth. The depth of the furrow is generally 
two-thirds of the breadth, and this enables the plow- 
man to lay all his farrows in the proper position, and 
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with sarprising uniformity. In plowing greensward, I 
found that the depth of the furrow was generally six 
inches by nine in breadth. The difference between good 
and bad plowing is very readily perceived after the 
^rain is up. The furrow slices should be straight, of 
equal breadth and thickness, for unless this is carefully 
attended to, the ground will not be equally prepared 
for the reception of the seed ; and that inequality , which 
is often observable in a field of grain, frequently arises 
from this inaccuracy. I seldom saw a crooked furrow, 
though I passed through more than twenty counties, 
and paid particular attention to the plowed fields in 
every part of the country. The head lands are finished 
with equal care and accuracy as the rest of the land. 

In many parts of the country the land is plowed in 
ridges, which vary much in breadth. They are raised 
in the middle, and the open furrows at the sides serve as 
drains to let oflfthe surplus waters. These ridges on 
retentive soils, are deemed indispensible, but on some of 
the lighter soils their utility seemed to me at least doubt- 
ful. In some parts of the country, they are used to ena- 
ble the plowman to perform his work with accuracy ; 
but it is believed that for this purpose it will not much 
longer be retained. 

From a careful examination of the land af^er it was 
prepared for crops, I became satisfied that the narrow 
furrow slice is much to be preferred. The soil is com- 
pletely and uniformly pulverized, and this, in connexion 
with draining, is one of the most effectual means of 
increasing the product of the soil. And when the per- 
fection of the subsequent preparation, as mentioned in 
my former communication, is considered, it is apparent 
that the fanner may well ask from Him who makes the 
corn to grow, to add his blessing to the labor of his 
bands, having hunself done all he could to secure the 
desired return. The large yield which is most gene- 
rally obtained, shows that the system here pursued, is 
at least worthy of consideration, as the preparation of 
the land by the plowman has an important bearing upon 
the subsequent crop. Indeed, it has been well said, — 
** that the whole value of plowing, scientifically speak- 
ing, depends upon its having the effect of loosening the 
texture of the soil, and thus permitting a free circula- 
tion of air and moisture through the furrows, for the 
double purpose of increasing the rapidity of the disinte- 
gration of its stony portions, and of re-reducing to pow- 
der what had once been pulverized, but which, from the 
joint action of pressure, and the binding effect of root 
fibres, had been united together. However well land 
may be manured, and however thoroughly drained, you 
never can obtain the crops it is capable of yielding un- 
less you pulverize it. 

There are a great variety of plows in use here, yet I 
think^veral of the improved plows in America aire 
equal to any I have seen. I have no doubt we have 
some plowmen, also, who may do their work with equal 
care and acuracy. It is not however, considered with. 
us as indispensible to good farming, to have the land 
plowed with so much care. The most that can be 
accomplished in a given time, is generally considered 
more important than the manner in which it is perform- 
ed. The plow is most generally here drawn by three, 
or four horses in single file, with one or more drivers, 
though the practice of using two horses abreast, as 
with us, is evidently gaining favor, and will. I should 
think, ere long supersede almost entirely the other 
method. Reforms in this country are very slow, and it 
may take much longer time than I imagine to accom- 
plish this. Oxen are but little used in plowing in those 
sections of the country through which I passed. 

It is often said that we cannot expect to have our 
farms as neatly and carefully worked as they are here. 
The wages of the laborer are so much higher, and the 
prices of produce ao much lower, that we oannot afford it . 



This is doubtless true to a certain extent, but I do not 
perceive that it is a valid objection to the adoption at m 
more perfect system of plowing. The increased crop 
resulting from it, will, in almost every instance, amply" 
repay for any additional labor and expense that may bo 
required to prepare the ground. 

Sheep and Mutton.— The excellency of their mot' 
ton is the pride and boast of every Englishman, and 
from its almost universal use, it appears to be the na- 
tional meat, rather than their famed roast beef. Until 
I tasted Welsh, South Down and Leicester mutton, in alt 
their richness of flavor, as served up in London, I eoa^ 
fess I knew not the value of mutton as an article of 
food . I soon became very partiaJ to it , as 1 believe most: 
Americans do who taste it here. The fatness of the 
sheep brought to market is truly surprising, and no rmm 
except those who occasionally see the rich mutton fat- 
tened in Albany and its vicinity, and some other locali- 
ties, can have any conception of it. In passing throogb 
the country early in May, I saw multitudes of sheep 
feeding from early green crops, inclosed usually in har- 
dies on the fields, so as to secure the manure, and thesa 
removed as required, until the whole field is consumed, 
or the sheep ready for market. Tnrneps also are used 
to a considerable extent, as well as oil-cake, in the fat- 
tening of sheep. 

The sheep are never taken to market, so fur 9» - 
my observation extends, except when in the< verjr • 
best condition. Indeed I never saw in the markets itf ' 
EIngland, what would be considered a lean oareass «f 
mutton. 

The breeds of sheep above mentioned, are those mosC 
esteemed for mutton. The small Welsh mutton is fksr 
finest flavor of any I ever tasted, and it commands, I 
believe, uniformly, the highest price in market. Thm 
quantity of this variety is small compared with the othsrSb^ 
The Downs and Leicesters, and a cross between thesi^ 
are the next, though the Cotswold and some G<ik«rr- 
oommand nearly as high prices. The quantity of aiat^ 
ton consumed in London alone is enormous. Front 
to 45,000 sheep are weekly sold in Smithfield msrk^f^ 
and a very large number of slaughtered carcasses mm 
brought up to ^e dead meat markets from all parts gf - 
the kingdom. 

How far it may he desirable to encourage these breeds - 
of sheep for mutton with us, it is not for me to svf,- 
The prices with us bear little comparison with tftesr- 
usually obtained in England. The commenr prioe^ m 
London last spring and summer, was, from three and^ 
six pence to four and six pence, sterling, the* stone «f 
eight pounds, averaging about twelve oentsHfae poondU 
My own impression is, that in the vicinity of onr fmigtr 
towns, these sheep might be reared and fattened ao m - 
profit, and I presume those who have engaged is 
have generally made it profitable. At all events,, if war 
are to have mutton, let us endeavor to have the bcsit 
breeds, well fattened, and then we shall know how ti^ 
prize this delicious, and I believe, most healthy meaC 



RESULTS OF CHEMICAL- INVESTlGATlONa 



Giesten, Nov. 10, 1846- 
Messrs. Tucker and HoWARD^Inmy letter «|E' 
July last, I gave Dr. Krocker's determinations of ans^ 
monia, in a variety of soils. They were in beaacjioT 
confirmation of Liebig's views, but far outstripping hts 
expressed anticipations, so far as quantity • wa» 99a^ 
cerned. A recent experiment has shown that if aq[«» 
ammonia be poured upon a fnnncll filled with fine tlMfr 
the filtrate is simple water ! all the ammonia remmam- 
with the alumina. Here is a comprehensible expkam^ 
tion of one of the known advantages of an ahuEtmaw 
8(nL Another has been brought to light in the Qooam 
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of last stxmmer, going still farther to explain the value 
-of this kind of soil for the gro^^rth of grains. It is the 
presence of phosphate of alumina in vastly greater pro- 
fusion than was formerly supposed, or revealed by analy- 
.sis. It is as yet unpublished. Soluble silica ^ which 
gives to the straw its strength, more or less in quantity, 
is also a characteristic of this soil. 

The clays owe their origin to the decomposition of 
feldspathic rocks. How this decomposition was eflfoct- 
edj was, until within a short time, altogether in the 
dark. Light has been shed upon it by the labors of 
analysis, in porcelain manufactories, and ere long no 
4ioubt will rest upon the whole natural process. 

The feldspars are silicate of alumina and alkalies. A 
-certain per centage of the silicate of potash or soda 
is first dissolved in water or carbonated water, and 
flows out, leaving behind a mineral richer in alumi- 
na, and also in silica, in proportion to the potash, 
than before. Mere carbonated water removes more 
potash and silica, leaving even a purer and purer alumi- 
na behind. This is the clay. The degree of purity, 
and its quality for pottery and other purposes, depend 
upon the meteorological character of its situation. 

We are still at the commencement of the solution 
of many great questions deeply interesting to the far- 
mer j our supplies of potash, bye-and-bye, are to come 
from where ? — and of soluble silica, from where ? — and 
of phosphates, from lohere f These questions, chemistry, 
with the aid of a generous agricultural people, will an- 
iswer in time — ^and she will answer simply and satisfac- 
torily too, the perhaps equally diiHcult ones presenting 
themselves on every side — of our peoplo engaged in 
mining and manufactures. I trust American chemists 
will be given to share in the labor. 

In my departure from Europe, I leave one American 
in Berlin, one in Freiberg, one in Utrecht, and three in 
Giessen, all devoted to chemistry. The Berlin and Frei- 
burg students will come to Giessen after a time, to close 
their course with the great master. When all these shall 
iiave completed their studies and returned to the new 
<worid, to co-operate with those already in the field, I 
rfiee no reason why we should doubt America's future 
^ instrumentality in the advancement of this department 
• of science. 

There has never been a year of the Giessen school so 
fruitful in the development of new and weighty truths 
' in chemistry as that now drawing to a close; and the 
next edition of Liebig's Animal Chemistr}*^, will, if I do 
not greatly mistake, startle the scientific world more 
profoundly even than the first. 

There are now between sixty and seventy students 
with Liebig and his assistant, Prof. Will, and among 
them not a few whose names are destined to figure in 
.the annals of science. 

In parting from my alma mater, and reflecting upon 
the mighty influence exerted by this school, I can not 
help feeling deeply the force of that remark of Bacon's, 
which, with a little introduction characteristic of its 
source, Liebig so often repeats to his pupils — " Work ! 
work ! ! work ! ! ! — and see that your labors have always 
. sometbiRg useftU in prospect." 

Very respectfully, yours, E. N. Horsford. 



RtTRAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. IL— By Caius. 

Rome and its Environs. — ^The Campagna is a 
•great rolling plain, sweeping around the city of Rome. 
The Tiber, a swift and turbid river, rolls through it, and 
washes the feet of those seven hills upon which the city 
was built. The hills are not high, and are now scarce 
'discernible, amid the groups of houses and churches. 
ViliM have been built around the city, and tracts of the 
Campagna have been walled in. and planted and culti- 
^»*^ed. Some of these are ornamented with long ave- 



nues of trees — pines, and lindens, and beeches, and the 
walks are bordered with the richest hedges of box, that 
are, perhaps, to be seen in the world. Others are laid 
out in the English style, with sheets of water, and 
clumps of foliage, and irregular groups of trees. The 
gardens within these villa grounds, are in the highest 
state of cultivation, and supply not only the wants of 
their princely owners, but much of the produce finds its 
way into the ordinary markets of Rome. Vegetables 
of nearly every kind, grow luxuriantly in these gardens; 
the fruits, saving a few of a tropical character, such as 
figs and lemons, are neither so good nor so various as 
ours. Around the villas, and even within the old walls 
of the city, are fields devoted to public gardening, high- 
ly enriched, and yielding most' abundantly. Straggling 
hedges are to be seen in the neighborhocnl of the city, 
but in general, the enclosures are of brick or stone. 
Vineyards are upon the sunny slopes of the elevations 
about Rome, but no wine of extraordinary flavor is 
made in its vicinity, nor are the grapes in any way re- 
markable. They are cultivated as in France, upon 
stakes, of from three to four feet in heigiit, and are set 
at about the same number of feet from each other. The 
stiff formal tops of the olive orchards appear here and 
there, but are mostly to be seen upon the slopes of tho 
mountains beyond the Campagna. 

The spade is the almost universal implement of 
culture in the neighborhood of Rome, and I remember 
seeing a company of forty laborers engaged in spading 
a ten acre field of tough green sward, just outside the 
walls. The work was necessarily slow, but most ef- 
fectively performed. The implement itself is clumsy, 
as are all of Roman handicraft. The heavy duties pre- 
vent the importation of foreign improvements, and the 
Roman cultivators are nearly a half century behind the 
age. Even tlie chairs at Rome are all made by hand, 
and there is a street in the city, where, on a sunny day, 
may be seen the workers upon chairs, seated on the 
pavements, shaving out the rounds, one by one. Tho 
common wbeelrights are as unprovided; and a little wood 
and iron, with an axe and auger, make up their stock in 
trade. Laborers may be found for all ordinary work, 
at from fifteen to twenty cents a day, and they will hire, 
even in the city, for ten cents a day. The commoner 
sorts of wine, from the mountains, may be bought for 
two cents the pint, and a laborer wishes only beside, & 
houUlon^ (soup,) and a plate of maccaroni. with per- 
haps a sour orange. In the morning, he gets his caffe 
lattOf (coffee with milk,) and a roll of brown bread , for 
two ceitts: sometimes he will take a fried supper in the 
open air at one of the stalls which are scattered over 
the city, but oftener he goes to his straw without it. 

The markets are well supplied with mutton, from 
the plains and mountains, and with beef that fed i^n 
Campagna, in winter, and upon the slopes of the Alba- 
nian hills in suncuner. No where is more economy ob- 
served in meat-cutting, and it would puzzle a naturalist 
to detect a portion which does not come sooner or later 
to the fry-pan. Lambs' brains are among the delica- 
cies of a Roman epicure. There is little ofial to a Ro- 
man butchery. Large herds of swine feed over the 
morasses, in the forests stretching down by the coasts, 
twenty or thirty miles from Rome; and among them 
troop along the heavy moulded, scraggy-looking buffa- 
loes. These have rough, curling, coarse hair, their 
horns droop like those of some of the Scotch breeds; 
their color varies from brown to black; they have a wild, 
red eye, yet not unfrequently are seen broken in to the 
yoke, and lying beside their clumsy carts in the Rcmian 
forum. The oxen, however, which are relied upon for 
the market, are a large, deep-chested, well-formed, 
light grey beast, with enormous horns, (spreading from 
three to four feet,) and are said to have sprung from 
that famous breed of white cattle^ which history and 
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romance alike assign to the beautiful valley of Clitum- 
nus. Hence Macaulay, in his lay — 

No more alonff Clitumnns 
Grazes the milk- while steer " 

They have not the square butcher make of the Here- 
fords., or Darhams, but taking into view their soft, fine- 
haired skins^ their larjye, black, intelligent eyes, and 
their branching horns, I have never seen handsomer cat- 
tle in any part of Europe. The beef is by no means 
highly fed, and as a consequence, is not of very supe- 
rior quality. The pork at Rome is decidedly inferior, 
while that in Naples is unsurpassed for delicacy and 
flavor, by any in the world. Wild boards meat, makes 
its appearance frequently in the market, and when 
cooked will, the rich sauces of the country, is highly 
es»<JcmeJ. 

The native horses are wild and shaggy, but strong, 
and possess great powers of endurance. In winter 
one may see the herdsmen scouring over the plains, in 
rough sheep-skin coats, and mounted upon the wild, 
shaggy horses. In that season, the sheep upon the 
Campagna are numbered by hundreds of thousands, 
and groups of the grey oxen are feeding here and there 



over the waving surface. Five hundred thousand acres 
of such waving land stretch around the walls of Rome, 
and make up the old Agro Romano. This is divided by 
ditches or imaginary lines into vast farms, of from 1000 
to 10,000 acres, and until within a very short time 
there was a single one of 20,000, which rented for the 
sum of $30,000 a year. These are owned by resi- 
dents — in many instances, Princes of Rome. In but 
very few instances do the owners pay any particular 
attention to the management of their lands. The- 
larger farms are leased for a term varying from 10 to- 
50 years, to fattore or Tnercantej who furnish the capi- 
tal neces.sary to work them . By far the larger portion 
of the lands, however, are rented upon the mezzeria 
system — almost precisely like the system of farming 
" upon shares," common to the landholders of New- 
England. The owner furnishes capital, the lessee fur- 
nishes implements and labor, and the profits are divided. 
Yet, strange to say, many a poor farmer (fattore) tak- 
ing upon such terms, a thousand acres of the Campagna^ 
rich as prairie land, and within a half day's walk of the 
city of Rome, can scarce make a livelihood ! Let us sea 
what difficulties lie in his way. 



WESTERN FARMING. 



We have seen in several papers, some articles pur- 
porting to be from " Dr. Elliott's Letters," in re- 
lation to Western Farming. We know not where or 
when these letters first appeared, neither have we any 
other knowledge of the writer than what we gather 
from the published articles alluded to ; but we think our 
readers will be interested in the following synopsis of 
some of the items which we condense from an exchange 
paper. 

Wiwter Pastxtre ow the Prairies. — ^We think 
that some people, who have flattered themselves with 
the idea of making fortunes by wool-growing in the 
west, expected to derive great advantage from grazing 
their sheep on the prairies in the winter season ,* but we 
have seen enough of prairie grass to satisfy us that after 
it is killed by frost it can afford but trifling support to 
any animal. This agrees with what Dr. Elliot says: 

The prairie pasture answers the purpose until the 
frosts set in, aind after this it is useless, as it dries up 
and has no substance in it for nourishment more than the 
worst straw." 

Sbebp in Illinois. — ^Messrs. Brown & Smith, at 
Island Grove, halfway between Springfield.and Jack- 
sonville,'* (111.,) are said to conduct their farming busi- 
ness on an extensive scale, each having about 1,400 
acres ander fence, and cultivated in grain and grasses, 
flach keeps a flock of about 1,400 sheep, and each culti- 
vates from 400 to 600 acres of corn annually. 

*• Their sheep are pastured part of the year on the 
open prairies, where they are attended by shepherds. 
They are fed in the winter on hay, com fodder, and 
corn, for the most part. Corn is found to be as good 
food for sheep on the prairie farms as any other. 
And com fodder is believed by these enterprising far- 
mers to be better than hay. The earlier their lambs 
come in the year, they consider the better; as those 
lambed in January and February they find to be much 
better than those of March or April. The early lambs 
can be weaned much earlier than the late ones, and arc 
therefore stronger to endure the ensuing winter. In 
short, they consider the early lambs more than 25 per 
cent, better than the late ones; as they make larger 
sheep, and good, strong breeders for the next year." 

This practice of having lambs dropped in Januaiy and 



February, it should be remembered, is adapted to tli9 
meridian of southern Illinois " rather than New-Tork 
and New- England. 

Bio Farms. — ^An extensive farmer of Morgan Co.^ 
(111.,) by the name of Stron, is said to have *^ seveB 
thousand and two hundred acres enclosed and under cul- 
tivation, in grain and the grasses. He thinks the bhie 
grass does not suit the prairies, on account of their 
richness and other reasons." Timothy with clover ift 
preferred for hay ; but clover is chosen for pasture. 

Some of his fields," it is said, exceed a thoosandK 
acres. He purchases young cattle in great nnmhers^ 
and has continually on hand fat cattle for the narket^ 
He also owns several farms of from three hondred to 
one thousand acres, in different parts of the country^ 
where he gra'kes and feeds his cattle. Perhaps he oe- 
cupied more land as a grazier, than any man in EQ' 
rope or America." 

The following very sensible conclusions, particularly 
the closing sentence, we would recommend to the at- 
tention and consideration of all farmers: 

" After all. those huge farms may not be so profita- 
ble, according to the investment. Mr. Stron told ns^ 
that three hundred and twenty acres waa enongh iJxr 
any man, and Mr. Smith informed as that sol hundr^ 
and forty was as much as any one ought to cultivate,. 
Yet there are thousands of farmers with far less gromidl 
who live happier and enjoy life better than those that 
cultivate the large farms." 



Raising Roots. — ^William Garbutt. of WheatlanJ, 
whose great and uniform success amply shows his skill, 
says, in the Grenesce Farmer, '* The principal art of 
raising roots is to make the ground rich and well piai« 
verized ; and fall is much the best time to do it. Ap- 
ply 40 or 50 wagon loads of well-rotted maniire*;- S 
bushels of plaster ; and 5 to 10 bushels of ashes per 
acre ; spread them evenly over the surface, andi pknr 
7 or 8 inches deep, and narrow furrow it net over 10 
inches wide. In the spring, harrow or cultivate the- 
roughly, until the ground is well pulverized and tli» 
manure well mixed through it. Bedsore toplattt Mri|rr 
before the ground gets tc&i^^bgkDtiQtlg)gi&od/ 
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REMARKS ON THE POTATO ROT. 



Kessrs. Editors — ^Although the subject of the po- 
tato rot has been dwelt upon through the press, and in 
almost every other way, until it seems to be pretty well 
made threadbare/' — though many have given it up 
that it Uf and therefore must continue to be, — ^it stiU 
appears to us to be a subject on which something can 
be said and done, and that, perad venture, some course 
may yet be tound out and adopted, whereby its ravages 
may be cheeked, if they cannot be wholly stopped. 

When a new disease breaks out in a country and 
.community, the first object of the skilful physician is, to 
note it in all its qualities and peculiar bearings upon 
the patient. He invariably finds some more liable to 
Attacks from all such diseases than others, and if the 
disease becomes prevalent, he finds that difierent ma- 
nagement is necessary among his various patients, in 
order to obtain power over their disorders, according 
•to the nature and character of the attack, or the consti- 
tutional predisposition Of the invalid to baffle or en- 
•courage the workings of the malady. 

Now we premise that this is just the way in which 
the farmer should manage all ailments which may arise, 
not only in his herds ana flocks, but in the productions 
of his tillage. They are all subject to disease, and often, 
M has been the case with the potato, to new diseases. 

In the remarks we have to offer on the potato disease 
of the last year, we shall aim at accuracy. Yet we do 
not suppose that the result of our observation will oor- 
. respond with tbat of everybody else, for, as we have 
. «aid before, disorders of the same name operate under 
.different forms, as circumstances vary. That it will 
prove so in this, will not be marvellous. 

We remark, then, firstly, on the general character of 
the season. Our winter, a staid and healthy old fellow, 
«ven for New England, where winters always wait to 
hear the first song of the spring birds, and gather the 
. earliest flowers that come to usher in the floral year, 
though it gave us more than one hundred days of sleigh- 
ing, was in unusual haste to hie him away to where the 
«old ice seas of the north would greet him with more 
oongenial salutations, than those that ^whistled their 
melodies along our hill sides, so that the labors of the 
field were commenced at a much earlier date than usual. 
Planting, which is usually done from the 10th to the 
2dth of May, was much of it finished in April, a month 
which, though it brought some fine showers, was not 
•remarkable for a very liberal abundance of rain; May, 
too, was much dryer than Mays are apt to be, and 
somewhat too cool to aid the early springing of the 
4)rops into anything like precocious luxuriance, and 
.June, sweet month of beauty and melody, closed up the 
4)louds with the hand of parsimony, so that the farmer, 
as he looked upon his meadows, saw with saddened 
oountenance, that fears might well occupy his mind 
that a season of dearth awaited his flocks and herds. 
Perhaps the rains of these two months would have been 
sufiicient for the cravings of vegetation, had they fallen 
jgently and been of longer continuance, rather than fall- 
Maf in powerful showers, and flowing ofi* the earth 
>raither than penetrating it. Indeed, they were in most 
rcases followed with high, cold winds, calculated to dis- 
pense the surface moisture, insomuch that it was a 
, Oiwpdon observation, how soon the ground gets dry 
< after iha rains." Let us note here the general effect 
of such ffains and the after winds, is, to form a crust on 
-nrfaee of many lands, especially such as are in- 
to day, whereby they in a great measure lose 
euEiBA*bility to air and moistore, and which also 



prevents the evaporation of gases which may be injuri- 
ous to vegetation if it contains them. 

In July the atmosphere was more humid, and the 
rains more gentle, so that their influence on vegeta- 
tion, especially grass, operated entirely to change the 
face of it, and the farmer who did not hurry his labor in 
the meadow, found an increased burthen as the reward 
of his patience. 

Potatoes did not appear to suffer for moisture in any 
part of the season, other than that the quantity in the 
hill was diminished from former years, as might well 
be supposed would be the case under the circumstan- 
ces. 

The first intimation we had of the appearance of 
the rot, was on one of the last days of July. The crop 
affected was growing on a tract of land from which the 
earth had been removed in building the Western rail- 
road, to fill, or raise an embankment through the 
swamp, whose qualities as a tinking fund concern, 
were so celebrated during the operation, consequently 
nothing but the subsoil or hardpan remained. Thu 
had been improved by good tillage, and manuring with 
unfermented manures, for, perhaps, three years. The 
location rather low, and in proximity to swampy lands, 
subject to heavy fogs. It was the only instance we 
heard of until about the 10th of August, when a return 
of lowering weather, attended by southerly winds, came 
on. The complaint of the striking of the disease was 
heard from every quarter. Many farmers immediately 
adopted the experiment of mowing the tops, a labor 
which in most cases proved unavailing. In its pro- 
gress, it was. however, clearly to be seen that lands 
inclining to coldness and humidity, and such as had the 
appearance of tour soils, were the first to be aflfeoted. 

The weather cleared off* in a day or two, and the 
northwest breezes seemed to check, if not stop its pro- 
gress. About the middle of the month, another cloudy 
turn, accompanied with some rain, and south wind, 
came on. and it again commenced its ' ravages. One 
farmer informed us that he examined his field and dug 
potatoes in it on Saturday, and no symptom of tlv» 
disease was to be found. The wind came south that 
night, and was followed with rain, and on Monday or 
Tuesday he examined it again, and he did not beUevo 
there was a potato but what was affected. The result 
at harvest time I have not heard. From the middle of 
August the weather became more serene, and we heard 
no more of the rot. 

As regards our own crop; — ^we plowed the latter part 
of April. The soil a slaty loam. Land had been ia 
pasture for twelve or fourteen years, and had no ma- 
nure of any kind except what was left on it by the stock 
feeding. Plowed eight inches deep, thoroughly har- 
rowed, furrowed, and potatoes planted in the furrows. 
No vegetable or animal manure was used, except tu'o 
small loads, spread on one corner, and harrowed in. 
After the potatoes were dropped, (planted about the 
20th of May.) a table spoonful of plaster was thrown in 
each hill. They were hoed twice, and the hills but 
slightly raised. When the disease gave evidence of its 
existence in our neighborhood, we went to them scythe 
in hand, and found that in some parts of the field it 
gave evidence of its existence there. In mowing the 
tops we designed to give the experiment a fair trial. 
Accordingly, in doing it. we left rows, parts of rows, 
and squares of four to sixteen hills each, in various parts 
of the field, nnout, and waited the result. 
We remark here; that at this tm. the grmuid ga?« 
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no evidence of moUtiire, down to the bottom of the hill. 
Tho atmosphere was cloudy, with occasional mists, and 
oppressively warm; wind southerly. The ground was 
also very warm ; unnaturally so, for, on thrusting the 
hand into the earth forming the hill, was like putting it 
in hot ashes — a dry, scorching heat. 

The vines which were not moi^Ti, dried up in a week 
or two, and the potatoes were dug from the twentieth 
t(» the twenty-fifth of September. The result was, that 
in the part mown, where no evidence of the disease ex- 
isted, there were no rotten ones. Where it gave slight 
appearances of its existence at mowing, very few, 
probably not one bushel in twenty, were diseased. 
Where they were not mown at all, from one-fourth to 
oncthird were rotten. Such were the results of our 
i xperience. That others may bring contradictory state- 
ni»'nts is very probable; but those will not alter the facts 
tnat we have seen, and yet, from different circumstan- 
ct's, their statements may be true. 

Many have objected to mowing the tops, because it 
will stop the growth of the tuber. It does undoubtedly 
retard it, not wholly stop its growth. So does the rot, 
if ii remains of long continuance. One farmer told us, 
that he mowed a part of his, but those in tho hills not 
mown, grew so much larger, that they more than 
balanced the loss of those that decayed. 

Then again, in the matter of their starting a new 
n-op where they are mown ; they may or may not ; ours 
remained in the ground more than a month, and gave 
no intimation of sending up new vines. Yet in other 
cases they may do to. We are fully convinced that if 
mowing will -save them, it must be done before the 
disease strikes them, or very quick after. How benefi- 
cial it may be in such cases we can not say. We know 
what it kui done for ours. 

Various experiments were tried by different persons, 
and in different locations, to get around the evil, a few 
of which we subjoin. One farmer tried ashes and plas- 
ter, mixed in equal quantities, in the hill, and then, in 
atijoining rows, ashes alone, — and in another part of the 
field, plaster alone, and in some he manured with un- 
fermented farm-yard manure. When the disease oame 
on, he mowed half the piece, mowing two rows and 
leaving two. The result was, as he says, that his crop 
was an entire failure, not getting more than fifteen 
bushels where he ought to have had one hundred. He 
»aw no diflerenoe in effect in tho several causes pro- 
posed. 

Another says, he went on to a remote part of his 
farm, and plowed and planted an old piece of pasture 
land, that had never submitted to the plow or received 
any manure, except such as came by accident, and he 
had no rot in his crop. 

In canvassing the general information that has come 
to our reach, we must conclude that crops planted on 
li<;ht porous soils, or stimulated by hot, exciting ma- 
nures, fared altogether the best. 

That the disease is produced by some atmospheric 
quality, aided by a predisposing iniiuenoe in the soil, to 
us appears more than ever conclusive. (We carefully 
examined the stems for the worm, but he was not 
there, and gave no evidence of having been there, 
and as for the insect preying on the leaf, so far as we 
examined, the leaves were more perfect than in the pre- 
^iou.s year, 1845, when there was but little or no rot.) 
The same may be said with regard to the nist on wheat. 
Kvory farmer knows, or may, if he will notice the fact, 
tSiat wheat, and indeed, other grains, are often struck 
Willi blight, while fields near by do not experience any 
'•I its influence. We once saw this fact illustrated in 
two fields not more than four rods apart, where in one 
the straw was perfectly bright at har\'est time, while 
in the other, the rust was so manifest that its effects 
could be seen a great distance. Yet tho latter field 



was tilled with as much care as the former, but the soS 
and exposure were different even in that short distance. 
But the wheat crop is not abandoned because exposed to 
rust. Farmers have learned to manage the crop so as in 
a great measure to avoid its influence; and we have but 
little doubt, but by perseverance and close observation,^ 
(such as tho physician must pursue in order to bafile 
new diseases,) the potato plague will eventually be in 
a great meeusure overcome. At least we fondly hope, 
and are willing to pursue our labors in the hope, that 
such may be the case. 

But the potato has not been the only sufferer by the 
plague the last season. Here, as in other places, its 
influence has been seen on the tomato, carrot, and, in- 
deed, that or .something like, on some varieties of IVuit- 
Plums gave abundant evidence of its existence, and 
perished of a dry rot on the trees in great numbers. 
Apples, in some locations, had the plague spot indelibly 
marked on them, and their disposition to rot in the fall, 
and so far this winter, is remarked by almost every one. 
And so wnth other fruits. William Bacon. 

Richmond J Mass., Jan.^ 1847. 



Editobs Cultivator — For the last two seasons I 
have escaped the potato rot, which has been quite gene- 
ral around me. I am not quite sure that the course of 
treatment which I have pursued, would, on different 
soils and in different seasons, produce the same result; 
but as no evil can result from the practice which I have 
adopted, and as I cannot attribute my escape from the rot 
to any other cause, I give you the facts to dispose of^ 
as you may think best. 

In the fall of 1844, my potatoes were for the first 
time considerably injured by the rot; in consequenee of 
which, I read with care every article on the subject 
whiclji oame in my way. One writer stated that he 
planted his potatoes quite early in the season^ and 
that his crop in the fall was sound and good, while 
those of his neighbors, which were planted later in the 
season, suffered very much from the rot. On reading 
this article, I resolved to pursue a similar coarse the 
next season. Accordingly, in tho spring of 1845. I 
planted my potatoes the first of May, which was about 
two weeks earlier than my usual time of planting. 
They were hoed only once, and were ripe and dug m 
September, when the ground was dry, all sound and ■ 
good, and they continued so. 

In the spring of 1846, the ground being dry, it wae 
made ready, and the potatoes planted the 10th and lltk 
days of April. They were hoed only once, and wen 
ripe in August, but not dug until' September. Whe» 
dug the ground was dry — ^the potatoes came out clean, 
and as sound as any I ever raised, and at this time 
there is no appearance of disease among them. 

The soil on whioh the poUtoes grew, both in 184^ ' 
and 1846, was muck. The potatoes were of three 
kinds, viz: White, Flesh-color, and Ncshannock. 

The seasons, both 1845 and 1846, were unnsnally 
dry. Most of my neighbors have suffered severely frosi 
the rot for the last three years. 

About the middle of May, last past, I planted a 
small patch of potatoes for the purpose of experiment, 
in contrast with those planted early in the season. The 
sbW in which these were planted was gravelly clay* 
They were left in the ground until the 10th of Nov.y 
then dug and found to be diseased, but not rotten. 
Purple spots were to be seen on nearly half of them. 
They were laid in a cellar, and in about two wecka 
were found to be rotting badly. 

I give these facts hoping that it may induce others 
the next season to try experiments by planting both 
early and late, on the same and on different kinds of 
soil. Yours respectfully, , JL HoasFOiU).. 

MOMCOW, N, r, 1846. ^.^^^^^ GOOglC 
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PLAN OF A FARM HOUSE. 



Bm. Cultivator — A request of mine in a former 
tiamber, that some one vould furnish a plan for a cot- 
Cage, having all the rooms on one floor, has been grati- 
fied in your Dec. number, by your correspondent Zea/' 
•of Montreal. 




Hia plan strikes me very favorably, as combining 
mearly all the conveniences that any' family can rea- 
sonably desire. Its dimensions are rather large for or- 
dinary families, but of course can be reduced, and the 
apartments somewhat varied to suit the circumstances 
and particular wants of any family. Let the exterior 



be finished in the gothtc style, or only with a neat 1ml- 
lustrade, and it may in truth be termed an elegant 

residence. 

Cottages of this general construction I consider emi- 
nently fitted to the business of farmers' families, and 
I would like to see them greatly multiplied through the 
country. For the purpose of adding to the variety of 
plans, which are sent for insertion in the Cultivator, I 
send you one which may suit the taste of some, premi- 
sing that if built of wood, it should stand two feet 
above ground, and have a cellar underneath. The 
house is supposed to face the south. 

Explanation. — a, hall; 6, parlor; c, dining and fami- 
ly room; d, family bed room; e, c, bed rooms; /, 
kitchen; g, ^, closets; A, bed room; i, pantry; j, wood- 
house; kj carriage-house and horse bam; If bani-yard; 
m, barn; n, well; o, hog pen. 

In the above plan I have purposely onutted giving 
the dimensions of the house, and the several rooms, for 
the reason that any one can build according to his 
means, and the size of his family. A cottage and its 
appurtenances in this vicinity, constructed much after 
the above plan, having an attic surrounded by a balus- 
trade, has excited much attention, and elicited the re- 
marks of hundreds as to its elegance, cheapness and 
convenience. H. A. P 

Buffalo y Jan., 1847, 



A REMEDY FOR THE BLACK WEEVIL 



Eds. Cultivator— I see by the last number of the 
Cultivator, that Mr. Clark Rich, of Shoreham, Vt., has 
been trying many experiments without success, to re- 
move or destroy the black weevil, which is so destruc- 
tive to grain, and so troublesome in mills, granaries, 
and barns. 

They are likewise very destructive to rice. I will 
furnish the public through the medium of your estima- 
ble publication, a remedy which has thus far stood the 
test of experience; hoping that you may deem it wor- 
thy of insertion. I have never failed after repeated ex- 
periments, for many years; and have been frequently 
amused, particularly in witnessing effects in a cask 
of rice, when it was almost destroyed by weevil. 

It is wonderful to see with what expedition they will 
leave it when the remedy is applied. 

The great advantage of this remedy over others, is, 
that it does not in the least degree injure the grain, and 
also, it is so simple and easy, that almost every per- 
son has it in his possession. 

It is simply sassafras (Lanout) root, placed among 
the grain, and in places infested with them. I liave 
never had the opportunity of patting it in a stack of 
grain at time of stacking, but have no doubt if it be well 
mixed with the grain, it would keep out many other 
kinds of insects that are so injurious. 

It is a well known fact that no kind of insect likes the 
smell of sassafras. 

The same root is useful about poultry bouses, and I 
find that poultry in the habit of roosting on poles made 
of the tree, are not liable to get lousy. 

Yours respectfullv, Johk H. King. 

Georgetown, D. C. Dec. 23,. 1846. 

Railroads Benefit Farmers.— Fifty four tons of 
poultry were sent over the Boston and Providence rail- 
road on a single day. . 
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FENCES— DIFFERENT KINDS, 



What shall we do for fencing materials ? is an in- 
qairy which is freqaentiy made, and in many parts of 
the country, the expense of obtaining such materials, 
and of forming and supporting fences, constitutes a 
heavy bill in the outgoes of the farmer. 

It has been suggested that iron might be used in some 
sections, with as much if not more economy than any 
other material. A correspondent with the signature of 
" Tiller," from New Jersey, writes — 

" I have been thinking over in my own mind, whether 
an iron wire fence would not be cheaper and far more 
durable than any of the ordinary fences now in usej and 
after much calculation as to the relative cost of the va- 
rious descriptions of rails, have arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that one made of wire, (No. 7 or No. 8,) would 
have the advantage. According to my estimate — al- 
lowing the wire to cost 8 cents per pound — a panel of 10 
feet, with five rails, will cost about 30 cents — ^whereas, 
the rough rail of cedar, or chestnut, with but four rails' 
to the panel, wiD cost from 32 to 36 cents — in both 
cases exclusive of posts. The posts for a wire fence 
are the least expensive, inasmuch as the labour of mak- 
ing holes with a post-axe is supplanted by the more 
expeditious method of boring with a three-eighths or 
half-inch auger." 

We are unable to present a comparative view of the 
expense of fences of iron-wire compared with those of 
wood, of various descriptions. If any of our correspon- 
dents have had any experience on this subject, we should 
be glad to hear from them. If any one has constructed 
fences of this kind, we should feel obliged if he will 
state the cost —the kind of posts used, how far apart 
placed, the sise of the wire used, the mode of stretching 
it, and how secured — the height of the fence, the num- 
ber of wires to each length or pannel, and the kind of 
stock against which the fence is intended as a barrier. 

We learn by the agricultural publications of England 
and Scotland, that wire fences are becoming con- 
siderably used in those countries. We have lately re- 
ceived a pamphlet from Messrs. W. & C. Young, manu- 
facturers of iron and wire work, Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, giving neat cuts and descriptions of various kinds 
offences, gates, &c., with the cost of erection. The 
foUowing extract from their list of prices may be use- 
ful: — 

Iron and wire fence 3 feet 6 inches high, having 
wrooght iron straining posts 1 3-8 inch square, every 
75 yards, complete with screwed eye-bolts and nuts for 
straining the wires, and wrought-iron intermediate up- 
rights, li by 4 iron, every 8 feet, having 6 horizontal 
wires: — 

For*boT»e«, ciiuie and aherp, of No. 4 wire, 1a< 9d. per lineal ywd. 
Forcaiile aud sheep, Na 5 wire, Is. Id. 

For do No. 6 wire, 1«. *' 

For^ecp, No. 7 wire, lid. *• 

For do. No. a wire, lOd. 

Same fences for wood uprights, 6 horizontal wires, 
including staples: 

For eattle and borvee, of No. 4 wire, 7d. per lineal yard. 
For cattle and sheep, No. 5 wire, fid. " 
For cattle and slieep, No. 6 wire, 5d. 
Porriieep, • No 7wire, 4d. " 

If to include one wrought-iron straining pillar for 
every 75 yardi3, complete with screwed eye-bolts, and 
nuts for straining the wires. Id. per yard extra. These 
are the prices of materials " delivered free at Leith, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Hull — sprinted instructions, 
illnstrated by wood cuts, accompanying each order, by 
which any laborer can readily erect the fences. 



According to the above' prices, a fence designed for 
cattle and sheep, three and a half feet high, with six 
horizontal wires, would cost, if of No. 5 whrC; about 
$1.50 per rod; if of No. 6 wire, about $1.25 per rod. 
Or the wires for the same kind of fence /for wood up* 
rights or posts, including staples for fastenmg the wires, 
about 67 cts. per rod. if of No. 5 wire, and * about 5& 
cents per rod if of No. 6 wire. It may be as well to 
remark here, that No. 4 wire is a fourth of an mch iis 
diameter, No. 8, three-sixteenths, and the other num- 
bers regularly intermediate. What would be the cost, 
of importing these fences we are unable to say ^ nut. 
could they not be manufactured at as low a cost in^ 
this country, expense of transportation, duties,, ke.^ 
considered; as they could be imported? If such fences 
could be erected here at the prices above named, they 
would not be more expensive in their first cost than the- 
fences usually constructed in many sections, while their 
permanence and indestructibleness would give them & 
decided advantage. 

In our December number. Mr. W. Penk Kinzzr 
spoke of a kind of fence which is coming into use ia 
New Jersey, as follows: 

The farmers of Salem county. New- Jersey, are now 
partial to a kind of worm-fence, without stakes and 
riders; they insert an iron rod three-eighths of an inch; 
thick, through the corners; the rod is turned at thebot* 
torn, and bent over the top rail so tight as to make the- 
fence withstand a tempest. In this fence there is per- 
haps more economy than anv other now in«use; it oc- 
cupies about half the ground taken up by a staike and 
rider fence. Five to six rails are sufficient for a panel^ 
making a handsome fence, resembling a wave, at a dis* 
tance." 

Mr. B. W. Cooper, at Haddonfield, N. J., writes us ia 
reference to Mr. Kinzxr's conmiunication, ''This fence is 
not confined to Salem County, but is gaining favor in 
other parts of New- Jersey. A decided improvement 
has been made in the mode of construction over that 
described by Mr. Kinzer. The iron rods (three-eights 
inch square is preferred,) are cut by & smith into suita> 
ble lengths, say 4{ or 5 feet, and punched near the top 
end to receive a key; a hole about li in. deep is drilled 
into the stone on which the lence rests, in which the rodl 
is inserted, and secured by running in melted lead* 
Holes are bored at each end of the rails, through which 
the rods are passed. Before placing on the top rail, 
pnt on blocks about six inches long and of sufficient 
thickness to elevate the rail to the top of the rod, then 
secure by inserting the key. I have erected about lOO 
panels of this kind of fence, seven rails high, which has 
withstood tornadoes, and to use the language of Mr* 
Kinzer, it is ''almost indestructible." One hundred 
of three-eights iron, cost $5.50, and made 47 rods and! 
5 feet in length. Blacksmith's bill, for cutting, punch- 
ing, and keys, 871 cU." 

Mr. Kinzer. in the oomunication above-meniiMied,. 
speaks of a " neat article " of cast iron, designed to take « 
the place of posts, which has lately been brought into-^ 
notice in Pennsylvania. Will he have the goedaeBS to . 
inform us of the cost of such posts ? 



Longevity of Peach Trees. — ^The Gfenesee Far- 
mer says, " We have just been shown a collection of 
various fruits, by Col. Colby, of Ogden, and among 
others, a fair looking natural peach^om a tree fortj^. 
years old, yet healthy a ^,^f,?^^t^OOg[e 
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MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 



FsEquzNT inquiries are made hj farmers, as^ to the 
^eapest and best mode of managmg poultry, and the 
4iiie8tion is not always satisfactorily answered. The most 
jfer/eet mode is to have a fine, airy, well-lighted poul- 
try-house, connected with an ample, well fenced yard. 
Hens may be also kept confined three-quarters of the 
day in a poultry-house only, if it is fully lighted and 
cleaned daily, without the addition of the yard, with a 
nm of an hour or two in the adjacent grounds, before 
going to roost. The third and more common way, is 
to let them run at large at all times, picking up what 
tlMy can find for a subsistence. Each of these modes 
lias its advantages and objections. 

1. The advantages of a house and large yard are, 
the bens are perfectly provided with food, and room for 
exercise, and all the other comforts of life, without in- 
terfering with other parts of the premises. The disad- 
vantages are, the cost of the house, the cost of a high, 
picketted, yard fence, and the land occupied where the 
pird is large, as it must be, to answer properly the in- 
tended purpose; besides the expense and care of pro- 
viding a constant supply of food and water. 

2. The advantages of a house without a yard are, — 
the expense of a large yard is avoided; and the intru- 
fiiontiofthe hens elsewhere are entirely prevented, as 
daring the short interval of their liberation each day, 
they pass hastily through garden or other grounds, 
picking up only insects, and avoiding scratching, and 
returning of their own accord to their resting places for 
the night. The objections are, the indispensable neces- 
sity of a well aired, well lighted, perfectly clean house, 
requiring large windows, care in ventilation, daily 
Bweeping, and frequent white- washing internally. A 
constant supply of food and water must be given. This 
mode is abo apt to cause hens to eat the fresh eggs, 
fl« well as to render them less prolific. 

3. Sufiering hens to run at large releases the owner 
from all care in feeding them. They pick up refuse 
matter from the kitchen and elsewhere, devour insects, 
and devour the seeds of various weeds growing in waste 
grounds and unfrequented places. But there are seve- 
ral objections to this mode of management, or rather, 
absence of management. Being compelled to pick up 
their own living, they often pick in the wrong place, 
Bnd pilfered grain and uprooted garden seeds are the 
result. They often choose wrong places for roosting, 
as the backs of carriage seats, over saddles, and on 
farm tools, to the serious annoyance of the owner. 
Sometimes, too, a large nest of eggs is spoiled, in con- 
sequence of being located in some unknown hiding 
place. 

Each of these three modes having its merits and dis- 
advantages, it becomes necessary to choose between 
them. This choice must be made according to circum- 
stances. Those who wish to raise poultry and eggs in 
large quantities for market, and those who do not re- 
gard the cost of a house and yard, and who can pro- 
cure plenty of feed, should choose the first mode. The 
second may be adopted in villages, or where little land 
can be afibrded, and where at the same time there is 
some person in the family to give nearly constant at- 
tention to their wants, in see they are well supplied with 
food and water, that strict cleanliness is unilbrmly pre- 
served, and that the eggs are .secured before they are 
levoured by the hens themselves. The third is more 
applicable to large farms, where the barn is remote 
''rom the garden, and where the carriage house, grana- 
r, tool-house, Sec., may be entirely excluded from their 



visits, and consequent defilement. There is so much 
refuse matter around barns which they may pick up as 
food, that farmers may usually have a dozen or two of 
hens with scarcely any cost whatever. It will, how- 
ever, be found a very great convenience, which we wish 
here strongly to reconunend, to have a small apartment 
for their accommodation at nights, built as a lean40y on 
the south side of the bam, and properly lighted uith 
windows. If this opens to the inner part of the barn, 
and also to the barn-yard, they may at any time pan 
out to either place unrestrained; and as soon as thej 
become accustomed to their lodgings, they will at oqc« 
resort there, without any trouble, or without any dan- 
ger of annoying the farmer by depositing their slime 
elsewhere. Where a hen-house without a yard hu 
been built, it is often difiicult to induce the hens in win- 
ter to frequent it; a difiiculty which would vanish if 
they could pass to it freely and immediately from the 
barn they frequent during the day. 

Hens may often be easily confined to the bam and 
barn-yard, by a row of short pickets set on the high 
tight fence which surrounds the cattle yard. T. 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT LANDMARKS. 

Messrs. EDiTORs^Perhapa it may be useful to the 
farmer, and not aside from the general objeot of tho 
Cultivator, to ofier a few remarks on this subject. It 
is not only important that land be Vfell etUtivatedj but 
that the owner know definitely his limits. By strict 
attention to the maintenance of boundaries, much col- 
lision would be avohled. and the quiet and good feeling 
among neighbors, in many instances, essentially pro- 
moted. 

The original comer, for instance, may have been a 
tree, which for some cause has been cut and removed ; 
the stump remains awhile to mark the spot, but at 
length it decays, and finally every vestige of it has dis- 
appeared. The surveyor is called on to run one or 
more lines, with a view to ascertain the comer, which 
he is generally supposed able to do by adjusting his 
compass to the ancient bearing of the line in question. 
This, however, is expecting more of the magnetic 
needle than it is able to accomplish, or will be. so long 
as the laws which govern its variation are but imper- 
fectly understood, though an approximation to accura- 
cy can usually be obtained. An experience of more 
than twenty year's occasional practice in the various 
branches of surveying, has furnished repeated instances 
of the inconvenience and vexation resulting from tho 
neglect complained of in this article. 

Akin to this subject, is the mode sometimes adopted 
of describing land or roads as follows: Beginning near 
such a place or thing. One of the roads in a certain 
town is recorded thus, "Beginning near the sign-|)ost 
of S— H *8 tavern." Now, aside from the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the precise location of near/^ tho 
said sign post has been missing for 30 or 40 years; and 
if coming events cast their shadows before, sign posts. 
I mean, of course, those where rum is sold, are not 
likely to be the most permanent fixtures "for bounda- 
ries hereafter. I trust, Messrs. Editors, that the preser- 
vation of " the ancient landmarks " will not be thought a 
matter of little or no importance, but receive a share at 
least of that attention to which it is entitled. 

G. BlTTLEB. 

Clinton, Jan, I, 1847. 
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CULTIVATION OF WIffiAT. 



Is there not some great defect in our general mode 
of wheat culture ? In the early settlement of the coun- 
try, when the soil was first brought into cultivatioD, 
wheat was readily produced in almost every section ; 
bat the production oif this grain soon began to decline, 
and with the progress of population westward, it may 
be said the wheat region has been constantly receding 
in that direction. This circumstance would, long ago, 
bave excited alarm, but for the vast extent of territory 
in our possession still unoccupied. The question, how- 
ever, may even now excite some anxiety — Whence are the 
future inhabitants of our country to derive their bread, 
when there shall no longer remain new land to cultivate ? 

Our soil, in regard to the production of wheat, pre- 
sents quite a contrast, in some respects, to that of some 
of the countries of Europe. There, 'soils which now 
yield bountiful harvests, have born^the same crop, at 
various intervals, for a thousand years or more. In our 
oldest districts, where cultivation was only commenced 
a little more than two hundred years since, the culture 
of wheat is mostly discontinued, and where carried on 
at all, yields in general but poor returns. 

In view of these facts, it appears to us that we may 
derive some useful hints from attention to the best 
modes of European wheat-husbandry. In the best sys- 
tems which prevail in England, for instance, there are 
at least two points which wo think might be very ad- 
Tantageously adopted in this country. We mean the 
more perfect preparation of the soU, and the special 
adaptation of manures to the production of wheat. 

We have been led to these remarks by tiie perusal of 
an excellent essay on the cultivation of wheat, in a late 
number of the Farmer's Magazine. In relation to the 
requisites for the growth of wheat, the writer observes 
that the plant is not one easy to cultivate, for though 
it thrives in a stiff soil, it may be too hard ; though it 
will grow in a loose sand, if properly attended to, it is 
easily thrown out } though it thrives in a hot summer, 
it may be burnt up for want of moisture ; and though 
wet is injurious to it, it still requires, at certain sea- 
sons, considerable moisture. Indeed, it may be said to 
require a medium of soil, condition, and climate, to be 
brought to full perfection. If the soil be too poor, it is 
short and sickly ; if it be too rich, it lodges or mildews ; 
and no plant requires the watchful eye of the cultivator 
more carefully or more assiduously." 

He speaks of the improvements in cultivation which 
have been adopted in England within a few years, and 
observes it was formerly thought that wheat could only 
be grown on strong retentive soils, but jtbat it is now 
successfully cultivated on nearly all light soils as well as 
on strong. He says the ''four-course,'' or alternating sys- 
tem of farming, ''established the fact, that while the 
clover root was a better bed for wheat than a fallow, 
the sheep's treading and droppbgs were a much better 
dressing than lime or barn-yard manure ; and that blow- 
ing sand could, in eight or even four years, be adapted 
to the production of as many bushels of wheat to the 
acre as the naked, o\)enj laborious fallow, and with this 
diflference, that on the latter there were the accumula- 
tion of two years' rent, tithes, taxes, and labor ; on the 
former there was a stock of sheep to sell, and no labor 
beyond the plowing and sowing." 

In this country, so far as our observation goes, no 
better preparation can be had for a wheat crop, than a 
dover-iey depastured by sheep. The action of clover 
•a sandy soils^ is to render them more compact In the 



language of this writer, " such is the consolidating pow 
er of the trifolia, that the very lightest soils will some- 
times become so hard as [when very dry] to defy tha 
power even of a Ransom's or a Howard's plow to pene- 
trate." 

He cites the analysis of Sprengel, by which it ap- 
pears that the principal ingredient in wheat of a fixed 
character, is phosphorus, and observes — " when it is 
considered how much of that material is drained from 
the soil year after year, and sold off the farm, it is not 
surprising that we hear farmers complain of ' old goisig 
land' and ' spent soil !' " 

The most suitable manure for wheat, he believes to 
be bones, in connection with the droppings of sheep left 
while feeding on the land ; and where this course of cul- 
ture has been adopted, he says good farmers in all parts 
of the kingdom have come to the unanimous conclusion 
that no soil is too light to grow thriving crops of wheat, 
if only it be properly tilled. " In the bones, the phoe- 
phorus, which is so essential to the formation of the 
grain, is supplied, and the urine and dung of the she^p 
supply the other constituents necessary for perfecting 
the plant in straw and grain. Many examples of the 
successful application of bones to wheat, it is said, 
might be related ; and the experiments of Sin Samuel 
Cromfton arc referred to, " who has on a light and nat- 
urally poor sand, obtained most magnificent crops of 
wheat." 

Bones are prepared for use as manure either by being 
crushed in mills designed for the purpose, or by being 
dissolved in sulphuric acid. The latter seems now to 
be considered, in England, the better course, and is be- 
ing generally adopted. Prof. J. P. Norton, in a com- 
munication to the Cultivator for 1845, page 266. gives 
the following mode of preparing bones with acid : The 
bones are placed in a conical heap on a bed of ashes, 
and the acid slowly poured on. Twelve pounds of acid 
per bushel is the quantity applied ; but previous to its 
use it is diluted with once or twice its bulk of water. 
The bones will absorb nearly the whole of the acid ; the 
outside of the heap should then be turned inside and the 
whole will in a short time become soft and fit to it\x 
with ashes for drilling or sowing. 

They are sometimes applied in a liquid state, and are 
also used alone as top-dressing. The quantity* applied 
per acre is from sixteen to twenty-five bushels. 

The writer of the essay, of which we have b6en 
speaking above, has no confidence in the system of 
•' dibbling and thin sowing," concerning which we lUive 
lately beard much ; and though he thinks it certain that 
under the necessity of economy which at the present 
time exists, great efforts will be made to adopt it. He 
deems it equally certain that it will end in failure. He 
says — " We are in possession of a series of experiments 
which have been made, and the, results brought to the 
test of the bushel and scale, which shows the dibbling 
system a perfect failure, and which at a future opportu- 
nity we shall give." 

He is in favor of drilling, of which he thus speaks : 

" The drill is the sheet-anchor of wheat sowing. The 
seed is deposited with the accuracy and regularity of 
clock-work ; the quantity can be regulated to a fraction 
— a peck per acre ; the rows are straight, parallel and 
regular ; the depth can be adjusted to a trilie ; and the 
whole apparatus adapted to the necessities, capabilities 
and oircumstances of the soil and season, with the mere 
loosening of a screw, or the turmng of a handle." 
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BriUs, he says, are in use, which are as perfect, both 
for mechanism and practical effect, as a chronometer or 
a steam-eagine." So complete is their execution, that 
in sowing a twenty-acre field, when the surface is fa- 
vorable, scarcely a rariation of an inch from a straight 
line occurs in the whole piece.'' 

We have,on former occasions^spokenof the advantages 
of this system of wheat culture ; and have mentioned 
the example of Mr. Noblb, of Massillon, Ohio, who 
practices drilling extensively, and with excellent results. 
Some of the finest wheat crops we have ever seen, were 
produced on his farm by this mode. He informs us that 
the longer he continues this practice, the more he is in 
favor of it. He has constructed a drill which operates 
well-doing the work with precision and despatch. 
We believe the system of drilling wheat is worthy of 
general adoption, and we hope to see it speedily intro- 
duced into our principal wheat districts. 

As a prctiction against tmut and the writer 

of the essay recommends arsenic. We have formerly 
used this substance as a preventive of smut, but cannot 
say that it was found any more efiective than blue vitri- 
ol or sulphate of copper ; either substance will answer 
the purpose well, if properly used. But for protecting 
the seed against insects and vermin, wo think it proba- 
ble the arsenic would be preferable, though we cannot 
speak on this point from our own experience. The fol- 
lowing is the mode of using the arsenic : 

Take to every bushel of com [grain] one ounce of 
arsenic, dissolve it in one pmt of water, adding half a 
pound of salt. Spread the com on a level floor, and 
pour the liquor on the wheat, continually stirring it un- 



til the whole is wetted, or thoroughly damped. Then 
apply and mix quicklime mitil it is sofficiestly diy to 
sow, and we will guarantee that not an ear of smut 
will be visible. The seed is also secure firom crows and 
vermin ; and the arsenic, so destractive to animal life, 
seems to have no effect of an ii\jurious tendency on the 
seed wheat.'' 

The average yield of wheat per acre, on a clover-Icy, 
under good management, is put down at 30 bushelis, 
and the expense of cultivation is given as follows : 

£ 8. D. 

Plowing, 6 

Sowing, 3 

Harrowing, 1 

Rolling, 1 6 

Seed, 18 

Weeding, 4 

Straw for harvesting and all 
expenses up to marketing. 

jCI 13 6 

This would give the cost per bushel Is. I|d., or 
about i6 cents. The common opinion, we believe, is 
that wheat is produced much cheaper in this country 
than it can be ii^ngland. This is at least questiona- 
ble ; at any rate we doubt whether many of our farmers 
can show that they have produced it at less expeiue 
than the above estimate shows. On the other hand, it 
is not improbable that with their improved modes of cul- 
ture, and the greater average yield, the English fanners 
may have the advantage of the American on the score 
of cheapness; and we ought to regard this as an additional 
inducement for the adoption of a better system. 



POUDRETTE ON INDIAN CORN. 



Eds. Cultivator — In the Mareh No. of the Cultiva- 
tor, 1846, you gave an experiment, made by Mr. Sher- 
man, with poudrette placed on corn in the hiU ; the re- 
sult of which was so different from what I had sup- 
posed it would have been, judging from some experi- 
ments I had made with it upon wheat; and also from 
the unanimous opinion entertained by my neighbors of 
its value, that I determined to try whether the increased 
quantity of corn produced by this manure, would cost 
every one the same sum it <Ud your correspondent. To 
do this, I selected a part of my field, an acre of ground, 
and manured one half of it in the hill, with five bushels 
of poudrette, manufactured in Philadelphia. The rows 
and hills were each four feet apart. The ground select- 
ed was, as near as I could judge, of the same quality; 
if there was any difference, it was- in favor of that part 
not manured. The soil was a light micaceous loam, 
but quite thin, as you will .^e by the yield. It came 
up finely; the corn on the part that was manured, grew 
vigorously, keeping far ahead of the other, throughout 
the season, and ripening at least one week earlier. 
When harvested, th% part that was manured, yielded 
thirty three baskets of ears, making 16 bushels of shelled 
com, and the other half only 17 baskets, or 8 bushels — 
leaving me 8 bushels of sound com to pay for the pou- 
drette. The Dr. and Cr. account would stand thus: — 

8 bushels corn at 60 cts per bush, is $4.80 

Extra foddder — (there was at least double 
the quantity on this part that there was on 
the other) 1.00 

$5.80 

Dr. To 5 bus. poudrette, 35c. is 1.75 

Spreading the same, 0.10 



Husking, hauling and sheUing 8 bus. 3e. 0.24 

2.0Sf 

Gain by using this maaore (per i acre) $3,71 

A part of the same field, wiu manured, in the saaoe 
manner with guano, and at the same oos^ per acre. 
One barrel of guano was mixed with two of onlixivated 
ashes» and the same quantity of clear sand, and spread 
on one and an half acres of ground. This part neither 
grew so well, nor did it yield so well as that along tide 
of it, which had been manured with poudrette. Al- 
though we took great pains to sift and mix it thoroughly, 
yet many of the hills were killed, and some so stunted 
that they did not recover throughout the season. 

One of my neighbors, seeing what poudrette had done 
for me, for two years in succession, on my wheat crop, 
planted some two or three acres, of as poor land as yon 
oould find any where, (in fact the soil had been entirely 
washed away) with what we call Canada corn, and ma- 
nured it in the hill with this manure; a part ho left ua- 
manured. On the first part he had a fair crop ; but, 
upon the other, there was not enough, I had almost said, 
to pay him for his seed, certainly not for his labor. 

What these manures may do, when used upon soils 
of a more productive quality, I do not know, but I am 
well assured, that when used upon thin soils, this is a 
most valuable manure: and those of us in this neighbor- 
hood .who have used it, in this manner, firmly believe that 
we receive the price of our labor and expenses, in the 
increased value of our provender alone. The oomiog 
season I shall plant my com on soils of various degrees 
of fertility, and shall then test the matter more fully. 

Lower DMim, Pa,, Dtc, 10;^1846. fiuTNCPACK. 
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CULTURE OF MADDER— BERKSfflRE HOGS. 



Mr. Lutrxb Tucker — ^Agreoabl3r to your request, 
I will endeavor to give, through the columns of the 
Cultivator, what I consider to 1^ the best method of 
cultivating and preparing Madder for market. 

In the first place, the land most suitable for its growth. 
Ls a deep, rich, sand loam — ^moist, but not wet. A 
liijht sandy or gravelly soil would not be good; neither 
a atiff clay. It should be planted as early in the spring 
as the land can be conveniently prepared. The land 
»hould be well plowed, and if not rich, shoidd be made 
no with good barn yard manure or swamp earth. I 
plant in hills, six feet apart one way, and eight the other. 
The bill should be made two feet across at the base, 
and raised one foot high; the seed laid on, and covered 
about two or three inches deep. As soon as it is up, it 
should be carefully hoed and cleared from weeds. After 
it is up about a foot high, the tops fall and spread in all di- 
rections over the hill. A light coat of dirt is then thrown 
on, oorerittg all except within four or five inches of the 
ends of the tops, which being so covered become roots, 
which send forth other tops and innumerable small roots 
from the joints of those covered up, and these form in 
the hill a compact mass of roots by the time it is ready 
to harvest. This should be repeated two or three times 
each season for the first three seasons. The last cover- 
ing should be about the first of September. There will 
then be time for the tops to send forth shoots to come 
up early in the spring. In this way nearly the whole 
growth of the top is converted into roots. The fourth 
or last season, requires little or nothing to be done. — 
The reason for planting the hills further one way than 
the other, is to give room to drive between the rows 
'ttith a team, as I generally draw on manure and put a 
>hovel full on each hill before earthing. The labor of 
forming the hiUs for the seed, can be performed in a 
«;r«at measure with a plow. Earthing the hills is 
<ioae by throwing on to them the earth plowed up be- 
tween the hills, with a shovel or spade. This being 
done for three successive seasons, forms a large hill. 

I commence digging about the first of Shptembor. 
The tops m the first place are cut off dose to the root 
with a sharp hoe. I then plow a deep furrow around 
the hill, picking op what loose roots may turn out — 
then run a furrow through the body of the hill, shaking 
the dirt firom the roots with a dung-fork. They are 
then picked apart, taken to a large vat or tub, washed, 
pat into a kiln and thoroughly dried. I grind it in a 
caat iron mill, oonstmcted upon the principle of a pep- 
per mill. It may be ground in a grist mUl to advan- 
ta<;e, it being necessary to run slower than when grind- 
ini; ^ain, to prerent heating. An oil mill grinds it well. 
It u then ready for use. 

The quantity of seed to the hill can be judged of by 
the person planting. It takes six bushels to plant an 
acre. I preserve it through the winter by placing it in 
a heap and covering it with earth. I can furnish seed 
to order, from the middle of September to the first of 
iMdv. boxed and delivered at Utioa, for $2.50 per bushel. 
It will not be injured if conveyed in the winter, if buried 
immediately in the earth when received. 

1 think the rich bottom lands on rivers, that grow 
beavy crops of com, would be admirably adapted to the 
cultivation of Madder. The amount raised to tho acre, 
^ill depend in a great measure upon the goodness of 
tbe land and good culture. It is not subject to be de- 
stroyed by drouth or frost, or the multitude of enemies 
t^at assail many of the farmer's crops. J. Baton. 
h'at-WiMfield, N. F., Dec. 18, 1846. 



[Ik relation to our remarks on Berkriiire svrine, in tl» 
October and November numbers, we advise our readers 
to compare them with the statements in the following 
communication, and see which will best " square" with 
their experience and observation. — Ens.] 

Messrs. Editobs — In the October and November 
ntmibers of the Cnltivator, I noticed some remarks on r 
swine, a part of which do not exactly square with my 
notions on the subject. 

I am one who suffered to some extent, by the ex* 
citement" which was got up in relation to Berkshire 
hogs; and baring lost by them, I am disposed, as far as 
I can, to save others from a like misfortune. I sus- 
tained a considerable loss, in consequence of .the prices 
I paid; but a greater, by keeping a worthless animal 
for several years. Having procured this breed of swine 
at a large expense, I was unwilling to give it up withant 
a thorough trial; and sol continued to breed and keep 
Berkshires for four or five years, and tried hard to like 
them. 

I think the Berkshires may be good " for supplying 
the market with meat to eat firesh;'' but at the same 
time, I consider them less profitable for the farmer te 
raise, even for this purpose, than some other breeds. 

My objections to this breed of swine are not founded 
on their color. This is all moon-shine. If an animal 
will answer well the purpose for which he is kept, I 
care not whether he be black, white or green." 
* The following are some of my objections to the Berk- 
shires. 1. They are generally very small ; though I 
sometimes had, perhaps, one from k litter, that at eigh- 
teen months old, would weigh from 400 to 500 pounds; 
while the others, at the same age, would not exceed 
200 or 250 pounds. 2. I never found any fine delicate 
meat for families," from them. There is no clear fat meat 
in the hog, and what little fat there is, is soft and oily. 
3. They furnished me but very little lard. 4. I found 
them great eaters. I may be thought heterodox; but I 
had as lief rear and fatten an ordinary hog. which at 
eighteen months old, will weigh 400 pounds, as a Berk- 
shire, which at the same age, will weigh but 200 
pounds. And indeed, I think there is far less differenoe 
in the cost of fattening a large hog, and a small one. 
of any breed, than is generally supposed. 

For these and other reasons, " too numerous to men- 
tion," I consider the Berkshires, the poorest breed of 
swine, that I have ever tried. 

I have now a breed of white hogs, without a name, 
which I procured by several crosses, which at the same 
age, will weigh about twice as much as common Berk- 
shires, and certainly not at a greater cost of keeping. 
At the same time, the meat is far better. These, at 
eighteen months old, will weigh from 400 to 500 pounds. 
I last spring sold six pigs, being all of a litter which 
lived, (a part of the litter died in a cold night) and 
which were dropped on the 22d of March. One of them 
was killed on the 29th day of October, and weighed 315 
pounds. Two were killed on the 36th of November, 
and weighed, one 320 pounds, and the other 334 pounds. 
A fourth was killed on the 5th of December and weighed 
317 pounds. One was purchased to keep over the win- 
ter, and from the other I have not heard. I think it 
would not be easy to find four Berkshires, or indeed four 
pigs of any other breed, which at the same age, beat 
these, Respectfully yours, 

Ralph R. Phelps. 

Manchester, Ct, Dec. 1846. 
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WHEELER'S HORSE-POWER AND THRESHER, 



Ths advantages of this machine consist in its cheap- 
ness, portableness, and effectiveness. The cost of the 
'whele apparatus, ready for threshing, as above delinea- 
ted, is $110 — or for the different parts as follows: $75 
for the horse-power, $28 for the thresher, and $7 for the 

shaker." It is so light that two men can readily put 
it on and off a wagon ; but at the same time it is very 
strong and substantial. As above shown, is is adapted 
to the use of one horse, and the performance of the ma- 
•hiae with this power, is equal to threshing one hun- 
dred boshels of wheat, or two hundred bushels of oats 
in a day; but to do this a change of horses should be 
nade every three hours. It requires . but little manual 
labor to use it; for grain in bundles, two men and a boy 
mre sufficient. The simple contrivance called a sha- 
ker,** which in the figure is ' shown attached to the 
thresher, saves fully the work of one hand, and besides 
leaves the grain entirely free from straw, and so dis- 
poses of the straw that no grain is wasted. 

We have lately witnessed the operation of this ma- 
Ailie, and are of the opinion that it is capable of 
performing more work in proportion to the force em- 
plc^ed, than any other with which we are acquainted. 
The horse-power is much liked by those who are ao- 
qotinted with it. It is easily applied to various pur- 
poses, and is the kind which is mostly used for sawing 
wood at the different railroad stations between this ci^ 
mod Boston. It runs very easily; but by means of a 
krake, which is attached to it in a very convenient man- 
■er, its motion is at all times perfectly under the con- 
trol of the person in charge of the machine ; and what- 
•ver may be the speed, it can be checked as desired. 

The horse-power can be readily fitted for working 
twe horses abreast — the only alteiation necessary, be- 
ing to increase the width of the rotary platform on 
which the horse stands, and lengthen the main or dri- 
ving shaft. [For particulars see advertisement.] 



CULTURE AND USES OF THE CARROT. 



We would thus seasonably call the attention of far- 
mers to the advantages of the carrot crop. Whether 
the potato will continue to be affected with the malady 
which has attacked it for a few years past, is more than 
any one can tell. But it is best, in the langua^^e of 
the homely proverb, " to provide for the worst, though 
we hope for the best;" and on soils which arc suffi- 
•iehtly friable, we should decidedly prefer the carrot, to 
'^ow as a substitute for the potato in feeding animals, 
\ny other vegetable. It is true the carrot has not 



been altogether exempt from the blight and tendency t» 
premature decay with which several species of plants 
have been lately attacked; but so far as our observa- 
tion has gone, the white or Belgian carrot is the only 
variety which has suffered to such an extent as to occa- 
sion much loss. This kind has been supposed to yiM 
more than the orange, and other kinds, with less labor 
in cultivation, and we think this is the fact, where the 
crop remains perfectly healthy; but the white is acknow- 
ledged to be leas nutntive than the others; so that with 
the liability to disease, and the inferior quality of the 
white, we should unhesitatingly recommend the orange 
variety. 

Carrots are known to be excellent food for milch 
cows, and also for horses. We have formerly been in 
the habit of using them for the former purpose, and de- 
cidedly prefer them for making rich miUc and high color- 
ed and well flavored butter, to any other food we ever 
used in the winter season. For horses, we know the 
opinion of those who have used them is highly favora- 
ble. Mr. RisLET, of Chautauque eonnty, raises annu- 
ally great quantities of carrots, and has been the most 
successful competitor for premiums on this crop, of any 
man in the state. He has, in several instances, pro- 
duoed more than 1,000 bushels to the aore. We are 
informed that he feeds them largely to his horses. We 
have been lately told by a man who has been sometime 
in his employ, that the horses fod on carrots are more 
healthy and active than when fed with anything else. 
In his own language, the carrots will ^'make an 
old horse appear like a colt." He stated that they 
usually gave from a peck to a half a bushel of carrots to 
each horse daily, with about half the quantity of grain 
which is given wliere no carrots are allowed. Horses 
which have been kept on grain in the ordinary way, 
when put on their allowance of carrots, it is said, very 
quickly improve in spirit, and in the appearance of 
theur coats; and if the labor they are required to per- 
form is not very hard, it is preferred to give them only 
the allowanee of carrots, with but little grain. 



Income of the State or New-York. — It ap- 
pears by the census of 1845, that the total agricultu- 
ral products of the state of New- York, together with 
the inromc of all mechanics and manufacturers, and the 
amount earned by the public conveyance of merchan- 
dize and travellers, amounts to $280 millions of dollars. 

To Know Good Flour. — Good flour, when squeezed 
by the hand, bears the minute marks of the fingers and 
skin much longer than when bad or adulterated. 
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"LADY MESSENGER," AND HER COLT "MORGAN MESSENGER." 



The improvement of our breeds of horses for various 
parposes, is an object which deserves attention. Of 
the whole number of horses reared in the country, the 
proportion of good ones is very small; hence the re- 
mark is frequently made that the rearing of horses is 
unprofitable. But if the standard of value oould be so 
raised that the average would be equal to that of our 
best, the business would yield good returns. 

The origin of our most valuable horses is not only a 
subject of interest to the curious, but it is also one of 
great practical importance. Like causes produce like 
eUects; and a course which has produced improvement, 
may be safely relied on for the continuance of similar 
results. 

• The animals delineated in our cut are thought to have 
derived their excellencies chiefly from the " Messenger " 
and Morgan'' blood which they possess; therefore, 
in introducing a notice of them, we have availed our- 
•elves of the opportunity to ofler a few remarks in re- 
gard to the history of their distinguished progenitors. 

Messenger was imported by Mr. Benger, and landed 
at New- York in 1791. He was bred by John Pratt. 
Esq., of New Market, England; was foaled in 1780; 
hv Marobrino, dam by Turf— Regulus — Starling — ^Fox — 
(dam of Snap) — Gipsey, by Bay Bolton — Duke of New- 
castle's Turk— Taffolet Barb— Place's White Turk- 
Natural Barb mare. {Am, Turf RegUtery vol. vi., p. 
105.] 

As a racer, Messenger was not particularly eminent, 
though he won several matches when he was from four 
to hvc years old; but we have no account of his having 
appeared on the turf after his arrival in this coiuitry. 
As a stock-cretter he was justly celebrated. He was 
the sire of Miller's Damsel, and several other noted ra- 
cers; but he derived his greatest renown on account of 
tbe superiority of his progeny from common or cold- 
bli>f>fled " mares, as business horses. As strong, long- 
lived, and enduring roadsters, and as fast trotters, they 
Lave seldom, if ever, been equalled. 

In a letter to J. S. Skinner, Esq., (then editor of 
the Jm. Turf Register y) Mr. Van Ranst, who was 



for several'years owner of Messenger, gives the follow^ 
ing account of him : 

Messenger when landed, was a light dapple gray,, 
but afterwards became white. He had a large, fnU, 
black eye, remarkably brilliant. His movement and 
action were elegant. His standing never careless; I 
never saw him resting himself on three legs, but whe- 
ther the ground was rough or smooth, he always stood 
upon it — ^prompt, erect, and lofty. 

" Messenger was imported by Mr. Benger in 1791^ 
and landed in this city, [New- York,] where I saw him 
shortly after, and my mind was fixed on his being much 
the best horse I had ever seen, and said nothing about 
price, as I was confident he was over my mark. 

Mr. Benger shortly after took him to Philadelphia, 
and stood him two seasons at Shamnay Bridge, not far 
from Bristol. After which Mr. Henry Astor, of thia 
city, purchased and stood him two seasons on Long 
Island, at Philip Piatt s; the next spring I bought one- 
third, and took him to Pine Plains, Dutchess county. 
After which I bought Mr. Astor out, for which I paid 
$2,750. I hired said horse at different stands; the far- 
thest south was Cooper's Ferry, opposite Philadelphia, 
at $1000 per season, free of expenses, until the time of 
his death; Jan. 28, 1808, at the farm of Mr. Townsend 
Cock, L. I., who had hired him three seasons of tho 
time." 

By reference to the above dates it will be seen that 
Messenger, at the time of his death, was twenty-eight 
years old: and as his death occurred thirty-nine years 
ago, there is no probability that there is at this time any 
of his immediate offspring in existence. His descend- 
ants; however, even where they have only an eij^hth or 
a sixteenth of his blood, often exhibit his characteristics 
in a strikini; manner. 

The origin of the valuable stock of Horses called 
Morgans has been the subject of some controversy, 
and in the minds of some, the question may not yet per- 
haps, be fully settled. We deem it not improper to say, 
however, that we think the following facts have been 
ascertained: — ^That the animal commonly known as tk« 
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" Old Justin Morgan horse/' was foaled at West Spring- 
field, (Mass.,) or that neighborhood, in 1793: that his 
sire was a horse called True Briton, or Beautiful 
Bay," said to have been formerly owned by Gen. James 
De Lanct, of New- York, (see Cultivator, vol. ix., p. 
110:) that his darn was owned by Justin Mobgan; 
that she was got by a horse called Diamond; he by 
the " Church horse and he by the imported Wild-air. 

The last named horse was much celebrated as the 
sire of valuable stock. He was iidported by Gen. De 
Lanct, in 1760 or '61, and after having been used as a 
stallion in this country, was re-shipped to England, in 
1773. In the NeuhYork Sporting Magazine, vol. i., p. 
5, we find the following: 

" He [Wild-air] was the property [previous to his 
•coming to this country,] of William Swinbum, and Jen- 
nison Shafto, Esquires: was foaled in 1753; by Old 
Cade, son of the Godolphin Arabian; his dam by Steady, 
a son of Flying Childors, out of the famous Miss Bel- 
voir; his grandam by Old Partner; gpreat grandam by 
Greyhound — ^Makeless — Counsellor — Brimmer, out of a 
daughter of Mr. Place's White Turk." 

"True Briton, or Beautiful Bay," above mentioned,* 
"was said to have been got by the imported horse 
Traveller, or, (as sometimes called,) Morton's Travel- 
ler. In the Jimeriean Turf Register, vol. vi., p. 423, 
his pedigree is given as follows: 

" Morton's Traveller, (imported,) was got by the cele- 
brated O'Kelly's, [or English] Eclipse— King Herod- 
Blank — Old Cade— by the Godolphin Arabian. King 
Herod was by Tartar, his dam Cypron, by Blaze, a son 
of the Great Flying Childers. Blank was by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian." 

Thus it appears that the origin of the " Justin Mor. 
gan horse," was a mixture of the Wild-air and Travel- 
ler blood with "oountry" mares, whose blood cannot 
be fully traced. 

The animals fi-om which our figures were taken, are 
aow the property of C^en. Silas M. Bttrrovohs, of 
Medina, (Orleans county, N. Y. In reference to their 
^uaFities, we have the following communication. 



Messrs. Editors — I have read wiUi interest seve- 
ral articles in your valuable journal relating to the 
Morgan horse Black Hawk, o^Tied by Mr. Hill, of 
Bridport, Vermont. You will doubtless be gratified to 
iearn that Gren. Silas M. Burroughs, of Me<fina, in this 
oounty, has recently procured from Vermont four colts 
got by Black Hawk. One, a year old last spring, bred 
Sy S. W. Jewett, Esq., of Weybridge, Vermont, out of 

Lady Messenger," a descendant of the imported horse 
Messenger, whose stock is so justly celebrated for many 
valuable qualities: '^Lady Messenger" is a beautiful 
imimal, possessing the peculiar qualities of the Messen- 
ger blood in a very marked degree. I knew her when 
my uncle used her in his carriage, and she was the best 
performer on the road I ever saw. Mr. Jewett showed 
me the likeness of this noble animal, and the colt now 
owned by Gen. Burroughs. The likeness of the mare 
U remarkably faithful and correct. 

The other three colts brought by Gen. B. from Ver- 
mont, are last spring's colts, one of which took the first 
premium at the Addison county fair in October last, and 
is the very best colt I ever saw. He has the remarka- 
ble proportions of the sire " Black Hawk," as described 
by Mr. Jewett, in his letter published in the Cultivator, 
vol. II., (new series,) p. 196. This colt, which has the 



• This *' Tru€ Briton, or Benutiful Bay." U supposed not to he 
the horse registered uiKler the imme of True Briton, which was 
got by ihe imported Othello, Ac- The horse now under considera- 
ti«m was a racer of crlebrity, and won a great match near Phila- 
delphia, in 176o.'6. It is not probable that he was the sire of the 
*' Old Morgan,*' because, suppoaing him to have been only five 
yenrit old at the time of the race mentioned, he would have been. 
'^^irty-two at the time the " Old Morgan " wm begoit«n, in 179S. 



most marked expression of intelligence imaginable, and 
which cannol fail to impress every observer, was bred 
by Mr. D. E. Hill, of Bridport. 

The other two colts show evident marks of the Mor- 
gan blood, and are very beautiful and promising ani- 
mals. Grcn. B., I am informed, has sold the two last 
mentioned colts — one to Mr. Andrew Ellicott, of Shel- 
by, iji this county, who is esteemed as an excellent 
judge and connoisseur of the horse. The other was ta- 
ken by Mr. William Gilson, of Shelby, who is a skilful 
horseman, of considerable reputation. An infusion of 
the Morgan blood cannot fail to produce great im- 
provement in our present stock. 

I will add that Mr. William V. Wilson, of Ridge- 
way, in this county, one of our most intelligent and 
enterprising farmers purchased at the State Fair at 
Utica, in 1846, the "Sir Henry," who took the 
2d premiimi in the class of blood horses. This is a 
noble animal, combining the rare qualities of strength, 
elegance of action, beauty, and the very purest blood. 

The farmers of Orleans are beginning to realize the 
importance of attending to the improvement of their 
stock of horses, and will, in due season, reap a hand- 
some profit for their well directed enterprise. 

Indeed, they are already beginning to command the 
attention of dealers in horses, and supply a very conside- 
rable number for eastern markets. 

At the State Fair at Apburn, a premitun was award- 
ed to Messrs Gould, of Gaines, in this county, for the 
2d best pair of matched horses; and the " Young Em- 
peror," bred by Mr. Wm. Gilson, of Shelby, attracted 
deserved attention, receiving a discretionary premimn 
of $10. Peteb Saxe. 

YaietyN. Y.,Jan.y 1847. 

POTATO DISEASE. 
All our observations in regard to this mysterious mal> 
ady, confirm us more and more in the (pinion some tune 
since expressed, that nothing of any oonsequence has 
yet been ascertained as to its cause or preventbn. 
The opinion seems to be gaining groimd in Europe, as 
well as here, that it is an epidemic. In our December 
number we alluded to the fact, that other kinds of ve- 
getation appeared, last season, to be attacked with 
blight in a similar manner to potatoes. The same ap- 
pearance was noticed in the British islands. In the 
Gardeners' Chronicle of November 7th last, is a com- 
munication in reference to the potato crop in the Isle of 
Man. The writer says — ''when the potato haulm 
was affected by the blight, the fern, rag- wort, nettles, 
and even part of the heath on the hUls, were entirely 
destroyed." 

The (Edinburgh) Quarterly Journal of AgricuUure 
for October, in reference to this subject observes — 

'' The recurrence of the disease this season excited 
much surprise, for the potato plant has not shown so much 
vigor, and exhibited so beautiful and healthy a display 
of blossom for many years." • • • " Whatever may 
be the nature of this ai9ection which has overtaken the 
potato, it does n5t seem to be confined this season to 
that crop. The beans have had their leaves blackened, 
and their stems shrivelled by apparently the same cause, 
and the rottenness in the turnep may be safely ascribed 
to the same influence. The products of the flower 
garden have not escaped the affection, for the leaves of 
the pBDony seem to us to have suffered from the same 
source. Even the forest trees are affected, as the ap- 
pearance of the balsam poplar clearly indicated. And 
wild plants have been observed to suffer in a similar 
manner, as is instanced in the case of the common fern. 
So far as we can discern, the mysterious cause of this 
universal aflfection, is very much * like the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, and that wasteth at noon- 
day.'" 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Tkast. — ^The importanee of yeast in domestio eoono- 
my is well known. It consists of a wiety of compo- 
nents ; and among others of aoetio and malio aeids, al- 
cohol, potadi, lime, be., bat its essential and peculiar 
qaality depends entirely on the presence of a portion of 
glnten or Tegetable albomen, in a state of incipient de- 
composition. 

If a pure eolation of sagar in water be ezolnded from 
the air, it remains perfectly onchanged for any length 
of time. But if an organic sabstanoe in a state of slow 
decomposition, as for instance yeast, be introdooed, the 
particles of sugar also become affected, and participate 
in the change, and carbonic acid and alcohol are the resnlt . 

After the yeast has converted a certain portion of the 
sugar compared with its own bulk, into aloohol, the 
yeast itself entirely disappears, and an additional quantity 
must be added to renew the fermentation. But when 
added to a mixture of flour with water, which contains 
i;luten as well as sugar, a new portion of yeast is pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the gluten of the flour. 
Thus yeast reproduces itself, by inducing the vinous fer- 
mentation in subsunces containing gluten and sugar. 
Thus, in a brewery, the quantity of yeast oontinually 
increases. 

The presence of water is 'necessary for sustaining the 
properties of yeast ,- hence in a dried state it may be 
kept sometimes for months. Its action is also arrested 
by a temperature equal to that of boiling water, or 
greater ; hence the fermentation of dough is at once ar- 
rested by baking. Hence, also, in drying solid yeast for 
preservation, too great a heat will at once destroy it. 

In making bread, yeast operates in rendering it more 
lif^t and porous, by the carbonic acid gas which is lib- 
erated, fanning innumerable cavities of air in all parts of 
the loaf. A similar effect is produced in a more rapid 
degree, by the mixture of soda and tartaric acid or 
eream of tartar, and appljring them in a dry state to the 
dough. Carbonio acid is abundantly liberated by the 
onion of t^ acid and soda, and the bread or cake ren- 
<lered very light ; and a similar result is finely produced 
in making buokwheat cakes, by using buttermilk and 
saleratus, the acid of the milk freeing the carbonic acid 
gas from the saleratus. 

MoDK or Makino Yxast. — ^The following mode, 
which is found very convenient in practice, was stated 
to OS by a notable housewife. One quart of hops is 
boiled about three hours with about seven gallons of 
water ; after that the resulting liquid is passed through 
a cullender on three quarts of Indian meal, or so much 
that the mixture will be like batttr. Half a tea-cup of 
salt is added, and when cooled to new milk warmth, 
half a pint of yeast. After stirring well, it stands 15 
or 20 hours, and Indian meal added till of the consist- 
ency of dough, when cakes, three inches in diameter and 
half an inch thick are made from it, and dried on a 
hoard by the fire ; much heat will destroy tlie yeast, and 
if not dried in two or three days, fermentation will pro- 
ceed so far as to destroy it. These cakes will be good 
for three months ; one of them soaked half an hour in 
warm, not hot water, will be enough for a large loaf. 

The yeast prepared by the Hungarians is similar, 
and will keep, it is said, a whole year. During the 
summer season, they boil a quantity of wheat bran and 
bo|>s in water ; the decoction is not long in fermenting, 
and when this has taken place, they throw in a suffi- 
cient portion of bran to form the whole into a thick 
paste, which they work into balls, and dry by a slow 
lieat. • X. 



HmtBUGs— PaBsnviirG ToKATess.— The pubiioa- 
tion of untried experiments, with all the assumed assu- 
rance of actual truth, has become quite an evil. Some 
one has given directions for preserving tomatoes for 
winter use, by stewing and seasoning, uid then sealing 
air-tight in small jars. This receipt has been copied 
and gone the rounds of the newspapers throughout the 
country. A very skilful housewife has tried it in the 
best and most careful manner, scrupulously observing 
all the particulars. On opening her jars early in win- 
ter, she found the tomatoes compietei^ fermented, sour 
as vinegar, and of course good (or nothing. T. 

HoMMONT. — ^This article is usually prepared by scald- 
ing the h^est and flintiest corn, and afterwards pound- 
ing and breaking it in a large mortar till the hulls ar& 
so loosened that they may be separated by winnowing. 
It is a slow and tedious process to prepare it in this- 
manner, though when the excellence of the article ia 
known, it will not be given up on this account. Mr. 
Bebaxnt has a mill in operation at his *^ Three Hills" 
farm, which reduces com to various degrees of fineness,, 
and by being passed through sieves of different construc- 
tion, it is had either in the shape and size of samp" or 
bomminy, as is wished. In passing through the mill, 
most of the hulls are taken off, and by putting the crushed 
grain in water and stu'ring it, before the cooking is 
commenced, the loose hulls float, and may be skimmed 
off. We have tried some of this hommony, and find it 
equally as good as that made by pounding, excepting 
that it ii not quite as clear of hulls. It is kept for sale* 
by Laisdkll, No. 9, South-Pearl street. 

Soua Kjiout. — A person who is familiar with the 
manufacture of this article, so much esteemed by the 
Dutch and other people, whose taste has become habit- 
uated to it,, has furnished us vrith the foUovring, in re-^ 
gard to its preparation Select sound cabbages, which, 
after having been divested of their outside leaves; must 
be cut fine; place in the bottom of the barrel or tub de» 
signed to receive it, a layer of about six inches in thiok> 
ness, sprinkling on fine salt, at the rate of about a pint 
to the barrel; then pound it down with a stick prepared 
for the purpose, and add another layer, and pound down 
as before, and so on till the vessel is full. Put a weight 
on the top to press it down. The cabbage will form 11-^ 
quor which will cover it. It is fit for use in four or five 
days, and will keep through the winter. It is eaten 
cold, or heated through, and a little vinegar added. 

Receipt foe Cuexno Hams. — 7 lbs coarse salt, 5 
lbs. brown sugar, 2 oc. salt petre, j oz. pearl ash, 4 
gallons of water. Boil all together and scum the pickle 
when cold. Put it on the meat. Hams to remain 
in 8 weeks — beef 3 weeks. The above is for 100 lbs. 
weight. It is said that hams cured by this mode are of 
superior quality. It is called the " Newbold receipt,*'" 
a person of that name in New-Jersey having, as it is 
said, attained great celebrity for the excellence of hia 
hams, the mode of curing which was kept secret till af- 
ter his death. 

Curing Hams. — The following is the mode practiced 
by W. Stickney, of Boston, which has been much ad- 
mired. To every two quarts of a saturated solution of 
common salt, is added one ounce of summer savory, one 
of sweet marjorum, one of allspice, half an ounce of salt- 
petre, and one pound of brown sugar. The whole was 
boiled together, and applied boiling hot to the basis, 
which remained in the pickle three weeks. 
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THE ORCftAKD AND THE FRUIT GARDEN, 



DAVID THOMAS' ADDRESS. 



W£ have been favored with a copy of the Address, 
'delivered in September last, before the Aurora Horti- 
•oltural Society, by David Thobias, its president. The 
author of this address, as is well known, has long stood 
among the first of practical, skilful, and scientific horti- 
culturists in our country. His collection of bearing fruit 
trees, has, for many years, been one of the finest in the 
State. ^ Hence he speaks from abundant practical knowl- 
edge, in the address before us, which is entirely confined 
to remarks on the culture of fruit. A few extracts can- 
not fail to prove interesting to our readers, though com- 
prising but a small part of the valuable matter it con- 
tains: 

It was the custom in former times, whenever a 
finer fruit tree appeared in full bearing, for the neigh- 
• bors to gather round, — some civilly asking for a share 
Bs friends, some taking it boldly as robbers , and some 
stealthily as thieves. May we congratulate ourselves 
CO some improvement in our day ? 

How many of the inhabitants of this blessed land of 
ours — under such glorious skies — praise any thing of the 
kind better than the old pie cherry, or the sour morello ? 
than the horse plum or the little damson ? How many 
feast, during the proper season, on apricots, the better 
•class of peaches, and on the Seckel and vergalieu pears ? 
There is not one in a hundred — probably not one in a 
thousand — ^who has a full supply of the finer fruits. 

In bringing about a better state of things, however, 
there are many difficulties to encounter. Trees cannot 
be had without some exertion ; we may be cheated with 
spurious kinds, or they may die in transplanting ; they 
may be infected by disease, or infested by insects ; the 
fruit when young may be destroyed by frost, or when 
ripe, by plunderers ; and under a view of all these dis- 
couragements, would it not be better and cheaper to 
buy our fruit ? Here let us pause a moment, and ask, 
Of whom could we buy ? If all the fine fruit of the 
country was divided amongst us, we should have so lit- 
tle, and that little so dear, (apricots three cents apiece 
at Rochester,) that we should only be tantalized, and 
never satisfied. No — ^to have plenty, we must raise it 
ourselves. 

" The first step, then, is to select the best kinds ; and 
on this point we cannot be too careful. Difierences of 
climate, even on some hardy sorts, is very great ; and 
three degrees of latitude may produce more than three 
degrees of fiavor ; so that the excellent somewhere else, 
may not be excellent here. As an instance : the Bezi 
de la Motto pear is very fine at Philadelphia, while 
with us, it is unsuited to human lips in four seasons out 
of five. Let me give another instance : From nearly 
twenty kinds of peaches — fine on the sands of New Jer- 
sey, whence I procured them — I shall not have more 
than three or four well suited to this district. But 
what a loss we sustain in trying such experiments ! It 
is far better to get such sorts of high character as have 
been fully proved to be adapted to this particular cli- 
mate, though the trees may be obtained from the south, 
cast, or west.*' 

" Flavor f productiveness, and size, are three points of 
the greatest importance in the character of fruit. At 
the head stands }laror — for without it fruit is worthless. 
Next stands productiveness — ^for if the tree is a poor 
bearer, it is of little value. Size is the third in impor- 
tance ; and still lower down in the scale is beauty, in- 
oloding shape and color. Many cultivators, however, 



reverse this order, reoommending large and showy sor:«, 
chiefly beoaose they are large and showy. The Modid.t 
Reviewer once wittily said, 'I prefer a peach to *. 
pmnpkin f and I conolade that a similar preference L - 
prevailed when I see small varieties cultivated. Tlj 
is finely illustrated by the Seckel pear — small, but \er. 
superior." 

In times past, it was difficult for an amateur in ma- | 
ny oases to know what sorts he had in his garden — U r { 
noraeiymen themselves often knew not what they wtrv 
propagating. I have purchased boodles of trees, wlic^^ 
oot one-half of them proved true to their names, in 
deed, it ooold scaroely be otherwise, from the cour2« 
then porsaed. A tree, perhaps, was procured fro:n 
some distant nursery, and propagated to a great extent 
without waiting to see the fruit. If worthless, as i; 
often happened, the amount of injury was very great, 
scions were freqoently carried hundreds of miles. I re- 
member the first bundle that I obtained from a grta: 
norsery. So confident was I that all was right, and ^ 
eager to have such fine sorts widely scattered, that 1 
invited my friends and neighbors to call and procurt 
cuttings, little suspecting that a part were spurious, 
and a part sufiering from a malignant disease. The 
cost, the care, and the labor, however, all went for no- I 
thing ; and I felt, as hundreds of pomologists have felc | 
in its true force, what the preacher meant by ' vexation i 
of spirit.' 

^' Among the ways in which blonders of this kind oc- 
cur, is that of trusting to careless assistants, instciul of 
the proprietor's seeing to the business himself. To rut 
a graft from the wrong part of a tree, or to take up a 
young tree from the wrong row — is not very uncom- 
mon ; and serious losses are often the result. Once I 
brought home with me from a distance of more than 
four hundred miles, a* tree kindly presented to me i 
treasure ; but a servant was sent to take it up, and ^<>i 
one that was spurious. Somehow — ^perhaps in this 
way — the late President Knight scattered an inferior 
variety, in place of his famous Monarch pear ; and h« 
estimated the vexation and damage at more than tea 
thousand pounds sterling." 



REMARKS ON BUDDING. 

In the October number of the Cultivator, for 1846. a 
correspondent at Prospect, Conn., gives us some account 
of his experiments in budding, the past summer. I 
have in former years, repeatedly tried all the experi- 
ments there detailed, it may perhaps be interesting and 
useful to give the results. 

With regard to the time of budding, the remarks in 
that communication are mainly correct. I have never 
found any advantage in deferring budding after the end 
of the summer months, though peaches and sometimes 
apples, may be budded very early in September, pro\nded 
the season is warm and moist, so as to continue the ra]))d 
growth of the stocks; for as soon as stocks cease to 
grow, the operator may as well hang up his fiddle at 
once. In some seasons, I have known the majority of 
buds to fail, when inserted as late as the middle of Au- 
gust; in others, I have had good success as late as the 
middle of September. What was the reason ? In th« 
former case, the stocks were not thrifty, and their growth 
had been almost w^holly arrested by drouth. In iIm 
other, the soil was rich, the trees vigorous, and the sea- 
son warm and wet, so as to keep up the growth in vi(;or- 
ous state. It however rarelj^ happens that any buddiog is 
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better when done soUtte, and very rarely so good.-— 
Plums usually pass the most rapid season of growth in 
July; henoe they muit be budded early; cherries often 
pass that period early, but not invariably; hence the 
practice must correspond. Peaches may be usually 
budded considerably later; because being the native of a 
warmer climate, tneir growth continues longer, and is 
more rapid than that of most other fruit trees. 

But as a general rule, caution is needed, in budding 
too early. Unless the buds are well matured, they will 
be likely to fail. Apple buds, early in July, inserted in 
very thrifty stocks nearly all failed — ^they had not be- 
come sufiiciently matured, — the young wood from which 
thoy were taken was soft, and soon shrivelled. In one 
:>eason, cherry buds, set the middle of July, nearly all 
lived and grew; in another, set at the same time, they 
nearly all failed from a want of maturity, while those 
set two weeks later did finely. It very rarely happens 
ihat peach buds are snffieienUy matured before the early 
part of August. 

With regard to starting the growth of bads the same 
year they are inserted, I have never found any advan- 
taire from it, and often considerable loss. I started 
peach and apricot buds, by keeping down the stock, and 
in some cases they grew more than a foot. But they 
never matured the wood; and in every case without ex- 
ception, they were wholly destroyed by the wmter. 
The shoots themselves were not only destroyed, but the 
poisoned or fermented sap resulting from their death, 
ran down to the roots of the stock; and the whole tree 
perished. Pears and apples were not thus destroyed ; 
but I have repeatedly found that the small growth they 
made had an effect to stunt them, and by the end of the 
second year, they were no larger than those of one year's 
(rrowth from the bud in spring, and not so straight and 
til rift y. Perhaps others may be more successful; I 
merely state these as the results of numerous experi- 
ments. 

I ought to have stated one fact, derived from consid- 
erable experience, that in setting buds quite early, be- 
fore the wood has fully hardened, a great benefit results 
from cutting off plenty of wood from the shoot, with the 
bud; — the practice of English writers on this point, of 
removing the small piece of wood, being highly detri- 
mental. V. W. 

IVestem New-York j Nov. 1846. 

RAISING YOUNG QUINCE TREES. 



An intelligent cultivator of fruit has very successfully 
adopted the following practice for raising quince trees 
in the nursery. Instead of planting the cuttings of the 
desired variety into the soil, as by the usual method, he 
inserts each cutting as a graft into an apple root, pre- 
cisely as in common root-grafting. The cuttings com- 
m^'nce growing rapidly at once, deriving as they do a 
full supply of nourishment from the root of the apple ; 
and afterwards throwing out roots of their own, as they 
always do very freely, the apple root separates and dies, 
while the quince continues to flourish on its own roots. 
Tiiis is found to aflbrd very handsome and thrifty young 
tree^, and with much greater certainty than if raised 
simply by cuttings in the soil. 

The same cultivator picked the past season two bar- 
nU of quinces from a single tree. This tree is eighteen 
yt'ars old, and one foot in diameter near the ground. As 
witi) all the other trees in the orchard, the soil around 
it has been kept rich and constantly cultivated. T. 

Corn Oil.. — It was stated at the New- York Far- 
mers' Club, last winter, that a light-house on Lake 
i^rie had used oil made from corn, for burning; and that 
about sixteen gallons of oil had been obtained from a 
Lundred bushels of corn. 



GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 



In the Cultivator for the present month I perceive a 
notice of a correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator," who 
has succeeded in grafting foreign grape vines upon new- 
ly transplanted Isabella vines. It strikes me as a very 
remarkable coincidence that the person alluded to should 
not only have grafted the same number of vines in pre- 
cisely the same way that I did, but should have de- 
scribed the operation in the very words which I mada 
use of in a letter to you, which was published on page 
237 of the last volume of your paper. 

Is not such a ' freak of nature^ worthy of observation f 

H. W. S. C. 

Qatlands, Burlington, N, Jan. 4, 1847. 

Crakberbxes. — James N. Lovell gives the Barn- 
stable Co. (Mass.) Agricultural Society a statement of 
his mode of cultivating cranberries. He says that in 
1834 he set out cranberry-vines on what had been a 
cedar-swamp, covered over with beach sand. They 
have done well, and the average yield the past seasoa 
was a bushel and a half to the square rod — or at*the 
rate of 240 bushels per acre. He kept the lot flooded 
with water till about the 15th of April each year. For 
gathering, he gives from one- fourth to one-sixth, ac- 
cording to the abundance of the fruit. He gets two 
dollars per bushel, the mode of measuring being to give 
nine half pecks, struck measure, for one bushel. He 
speaks of a worm which has sometime^ attacked his 
vines, and to destroy which he recommends sowing on 
them salt or ashef, about the middle of July, while wet 
with dew, at the rate of a bushel to forty rods, or lour 
bushels to the acre. 

THE POTATO NOT A NATIVE OF VIRGINIA. 



Some years ago, I had an opportunity to read Ge- 
rard's Herbal, (edition of 1633,) and was aware of his 
assertion, before I saw the extract relative to the po- 
tato, in the last Cultivator, that he had " received roots 
hereof from Virginia." Probably he believed so; but 
very improbable that he did so. He has neither named 
the person from whom, nor the year in which, he re- 
ceived them, — things scarcely to be omitted, if they had 
been brcmght to him directly from that country. 

At a time when newspapers were not published to 
correct the idle rumors of tlie day, it is not surprising 
that the native country of the potato, should be mista- 
ken; and however eminent Gerard was as a herbalist, 
his ignorance in some other matters, was very remarka- 
ble. In his account of the African Marigold, {Tagetet 
erecttty) — well known to have come originally from 
Mexico, — ^he says, " They grow everywhere almost in 
Africke of themselves, from whence we first had thernj and 
that was when Charles the fifth, Emperor of /?(wn€[/} 
made a famous conquest of Tunis.'' 

The author of the article on the Potato hi the Libra- 
ry of Entertaining Knowledge, evidently mistook *' the 
Wild Potato.'' {Apioi tuberosa,) for the common pota- 
to, {Solanwn ttiherosum.) This would not have been 
the case, if Heriot had also described the common pota- 
to; and his not doing so, proves conclusively tome that 
the early settlers never found it there. Neither have 
any of our botanists. David Thomas. 

Greatfield, 12 mo. 20, 1846. 

Rice at Rome. — ^The attempts made the past sea- 
son to cultivate rice at Rome, have fully succeeded, and 
a company has been formed for growing rice on the 
extensive flat.s of that country. An attempt is also 
about to be made to introduce its culture on the Delta 
of the Rhone, where there are about 50,000 acres capa- 
ble of being flooded and turned into rice fields. 

The amount of tea consumed by the people of the 
United States is 18,000,000 pounds ^^f^Y*^^!^ 
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FARMERS' CLUBS. 



Theke is nothing like discassion to brin^ oot the va- 
rious points of a sabject, and present each in its true 
light ; hence we do not know of a better means of elici- 
ting facts in relation to the business of farming, and 
thus advancing the interests of those engaged in it, than 
the formation of neighborhood associations or Far- 
mers' Clubs." These associations have become very 
common in England, and have been formed to some ex- 
tent in this country , and wherever known, their great 
usefulness is admitted. Under proper regnlations, they 
constitute at once the means of acquiring useful know- 
ledge, and of social enjoyment. 

The form or plan of association, may be very simple. 

The farmers of a certain township or district agree 
k> meet once a week, or once in two weeks, during 
the winter season, at each others' houses, in rotation, 
for the discussion of questions relating to rural manage- 
ment. Perhaps the following might answer: 

Article I. The subscribers agree to form an As- 
sociation under the name of Farmers' Club, the 

object of which is to improve ourselves in knowledge 
relating to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Husbandry 
generally. 

Art. II. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, whoso duty it shall be to preside at tho 
meetings, and a Secretary who shall keep such records 
and minutes as the Association shall direct. 

Art. III. The officers shall be elected by bfliliot, and 
shall bold their places till others are chosen in their 
stead. 

Art rV. During the months of , the Associa- 

tion shall meet at such times as may be agreed on by 
a majority of the members, for the discussion of ques- 
tions. The meetings shall be held in rotation, at the 
houses of the respective members; commencing and pro- 
ceeding in alphabetical order. 

Art. Y. Questions shall be offered in waiting, and 
such shall be chosen for discussion, as the Association 
may agree on by vote, at any regular meeting. 

Art. VI. This constitution is subject to amendment 
or alteration as a majority of all the members shall 
direct. 

The following might form some of the questions for 
discussion. In all cotes it should be understood that 
questions have particular reference to thg district where 
the association is located. 

Wha( course of farming is most profitable for the dif- 
ferent soils of the district ? 

What is the best mode of cultivating Indian corn ? 
The same question as applicable to other crops grown 
in the district. 

What is the best mode of managing and applying 
barn-yard or animal manures ? What are the best 
means of increasing the supply of manures ? The best 
modes of using peat or muck?" Whether by mixing 
with animal manures, urine, ashes, lime, or any other 
substances? and the effects on various crops as com- 
pared with common animal manures? 

These are but few of tho questions which might be 
discussed with advantage. Others will of course be 
suggested. They may be offered at any time, and the 
secretary should keep a list of them, which may be road 
before the association whenever called for. 

It is the practice in England, and we think it might 
bo well adopted here, to pass a resolution at the close 
of each disoossion, expressive of the views of the sab- 
ject which has been under consideration. This gives 



the disCQSsions a weight and character which estitJe* 
them to notice. For instance, suppose the question ;n 
have been—'' What is the beet mode of .rearijig asJ 
fattening swine?" the following might be adopted: 

Resolvtdf That in this district the most profiubi: 
mode of rearing swine and making pork, is to feed ibc 
pigs freely from the first with dairy-slops, (that a. 
skimmed milk or whey.) if it can be had on the fanr, 
giving them a mn on clover or grass through the som- 
mer, and in the fall fatten them in clean warm peii5. 
with a mixed food of potatoes, apples, or pumpkiiis 
with meal of Indian corn, barley, or peas and o&i«. 
cooked — the pigs to be slaughtered when from eight ic 
ten months old. 

The discussions and d^isions of aMOciations formed 
on this plan, would form the most interesting matter 
for agricultural periodicals: and we shall be pleased lo 
receive reports of clubs fo* msertion in our coionuis. 
Confident of the utility of such organizations, we trust 
no time will be lost in getting them up, in all parts ot 
the country. Now is the time — while out-door opera- 
tions are principally suspended, to prepare for action— 
for that action which shall be most effective. Improve 
tho present season in the acquirement of kiuwledgt ; 
and under all the lights and advantages which that con- 
fers, be ready to commence business at the light tune 
and io the right way. 



BEES, BEE-HIVES, AND BEE-MOTHS. 

Mr. Francis Clarbx, of Ypsilanti, Michigan, sends 
us the following description of a bee-hive which he ha 
constructed: — 

I place two hives side by side, both precisely alike ; 
dimensions, say, front 22 inches, back 19 inches in 
height, by 6} inches in width inside, with a chamber 
6 inches wide for a drawer ; this leaves the main part 
of the hive 15 inches front, 12 inches back. The 
two hives communicate with each other by a bole 3 
inches in diameter, 6 inches below the under side of ibe 
chamber floor; both are set together upon a floor-board 
inclining 3 inches from front to back; the floor-board 
has a 4 inch square wire screen mMler each hive, villi 
a groove 3 inches long by three-eights in., for the ad- 
mission of the bees. The hives are connected to^th^^ 
by hooks and staples, and the top covers the v^boie. 
The object you will see is to separate the hives at a 
proper time, and place an empty one by the sideof eacn 
full one. saving the necessity of watching them for natn- 
ral swarms. 

Mr. Clarrr informs ns that when he commenced 
keeping bees, in the spring of 1846, he was told loat 
the bee-moth had never been known in that region; w 
he found them very plenty and troublesome. Mr. ^• 
mentions that it has been asserted by Mr. Week« w * 
communication to the Cultivator, in 1843, that the 
of the moth will not hatch where white-wa»h is used, 
and Mr. C. wishes to know whether Mr. W.'s e*P^"' 
ence since 1843 to this time, proves the efficaciousm'* 
of white-wash in this respect. Mr. C. is desiroo.'^^ 
knowing the best plan cf preventing the ravages 
bee- moth, and wc should be obliged if our ^^^^^^^^^^ 
dents will furnish suggestions on this point. As to ^ 
best plan for an Apiary, for which Mr. C. mqui^*"' j^^ 
have seen nothing which we think equal to the p 
mentioned in our last volume, page 305, and 
ded to in our last number. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



NEW- YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

T<i% annual meeting of the New- York Suie Ag. Soctely waa 
1 at the AMcmbiy Chamber of the Capitol, on the 90ih and 3Ul 
t.< or last moinh— the President, J. M. SHERWOOD, Emj., in 
:i,r. L.UTHBR TUCKER, Secretary. 
M -er ihe arrmugeraent and call of the roll, the applicauont for 
' rr. urrui were diatribated to the various eonmitteec 
• I. motion of Ia. F. A-LLEN, Esq., of Erie, a retolation was 
p'.-d, tbnt a committee of three be appointed from each .Senate 
, i-'.ci, to nominate officers of the Society for the eoauing year, 
. ' :x.ia to recommend the place for Itoldingthe next Fair of the 
< -.Me I y— the dclei^atee present from each District to appoint the 
r-.m.iiec for ibeir DifttricL A recees waa then taken, to enable 
.1 :o ful&l this duty. On their return to the room, the following 
w.r>men wwre annovDced as the committee on nominations, kc. 
L< District.— fileaan. 8. 8. Benedict, J. 8. Titus, and Wilson 

-J Messrs. I^wis D. Berrien, Wessill S. Smith, and James E. 

a Meurm. J. J. Vtele, J. P. Beekman, and A. Van Bergen. 
1 Me«snt. Orville Clark, Tbos. H. Marvin, and Abijah Beck- 

•A Vh. 

5 Messrs. Benj. Eaoa, John Dean, and A- P. Grant 
4. Messrs. Charles Cook. J. S. Wadsworth, and £. Mack. 
7 McMrs. G. V. Sackett, J. T. Rathboiie, and J. M. EUia. 
% M^stfs. Wm. Buel, G. Hard, and J. T. Bush. 
Ot. motion of BENJ. EN08, Esq., of Madison, 
R^ioived. That a committee be appointed to memorialiie the 
l>>^.4iatare to renew the law extending aid to the State and 
i.«iy Agricultaral Soeieties, vi^ich expire with the old Gonali- 
i.i.on ICemmtliee, Messrs. Enoa, Johnson, and Tucker ] 
( ) . motion of Mr. ALLEN, amended by Mr. OEDDES, the Con- 
vat^on of the Society waa so amended as to make all Ex-Presi- 
':.vj peiHisBem members of the Executive Committee.-^agreea- 
. to notice gir^ at the last annual meeting, by Maj. Kirby. 
Mr. L. F. ALLEN offered the following amendment to the Con- 
I'.iii.on. to be acted apon at the next airnoal meeting : 
Tne second section of the Coiutituiion of this Society, ahall be 
am^'Mded as to locate the several Vice-Presidents thereof, one in 
r 1' h Supreme Judicial District of the state, as may be organized 
^^ me Legialature, instead of the Senate districu. as heretofore ; 
u> > b«iii? abolished by the new Constitution o( the State. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Mr. J. S. WADS- 
WORTH, nf Livingston, were passed, aAer an extended discus- 
s.jn in wtkich Messrs. Wadsworth, Geddes. Johnson, Viele, Al- 
ien .Mark*, Beckwith, Peters, Bloss, and others, look part : 

R'ljlred, That in the opinion of this Society, any restriction 
upon the transmission to market, of the products of the soil and in- 
'i ^siry of the country, are alike ii\iurious to the interests of the pro- 
d and coosomer, and when not required by the exigencies of 
t.i<' public service, are an invasion of the rights of the citizen. 

httiMved^ That this Society regard the prohibition in the char- 
ity .tf the several railroads parallel to the Erie canal, against the 
i:»r o( said roads for the transmission of freight during the eon- 
t.i.uaiice of canal navigation, even though the same toils are paid 
L)trcup<)n as are exacted upon the canal for the same disiance«i, 
.is an unnecesnarr, and therefore,' an unwise interference with 
tae industry of the atate- 

Rttoltred. That the Executive Committee of this Soeietr. be di- 
ri>c.td to prepare and lav before the Legislature, a memorial, pray- 
\-z iSat honorable body to authorize the»e railroads to carry 
tr? ?ht at ail aeaaona of the year, subject to the aame tolls aa are 
pcLiI upon the Erie canal. 

Grn VIELE. of Rensselaer, submitted the following resolutions 
f <T future consMleraiion, which, on motion, were referred to the 
even jiz session: 

Rfioiv0d, That, in the opinion of this Society, the profeasion of 
pnc ical agriculture cannot fail to be vastly improvecl by a gene- 
ra d,fd.tion of scientific knowledge applicable thereto. 

RetniveJ^ That by uniting scientific knowledge with practical 
the profession of agriculture will obtain the elevated station 
ii4t Ltflongs to it. and we regard it as a aure method of unproving 
t.>c moral condition of the people ; and that we believe that the 
t.me ha4 arrived which demands that this subject should receive 
n-'Tt aitention than ha.< hitherto been given to it. 

Mr M'INTY RE, the Treasurer, read his report, showing the 
fouowuig receipta and expmditnres for the past year : 
RECEIPTS. 

anre per last report 8346.21 

v.- a.ST'-liips at aimual meeting 1.17.00 

^Vm. B i"!. life membership 50.00 

V'-T:)'-nih.ps at various times, 10 . 00 

r • vud on Mohawk bonds, 105.00 

1 Tf-' on Bond and Mortgage, 70 00 

R'cr in.« at Auburn Show 4,3^.1. 17 

i •» F rKowa, for Pulteney estate, 00.00 

^'i '- payment 7(K).00 

U'-T^4\ r,a Mohawk bonds, 105.00 

Trii*artions sold 5.00 

^letMi on Bond anl Murtgage, 70.00 



PAYMENTS. 

Premiums paid, 91,609.43 

Expenses at Aubuni, 710.82 

Salaries paki, 706.00 

Sundry expends, 690.71 

Invested in Bond and Mortgage, S,000.00 

Balance in band, 534.49 

96.181.18 
Evmutg ScsMoa. 
On the report of Judge SACKETT, chairman of the committee 
on nominations, the following gentlemen were elected oAoenof. 
the Society for the ensuing year : 

President-^EOKOE VAIL, of Troy. 

Kictf - Pntsidsnls . 
1st District— Wm. T. McCotrji, New-York, 
ad John A. Kwo, Jamaica. 

Sd '< C. N. BsxsMT, Albany. 
4th *' Samitxl CuBBvza, Stillwater. 
Sth O. C. CHAMBULAiif, Richfield Spriaga. 

6th " Eu C. FaosT, Catherine. 
7lh " H. S. Ramdali., Cortlandville. 
8th " Wm. Bvmx, Rochester. 
B^cordimg SMr««ar|r— Ltrrnsa Tocxaa, Albany. 
Corruponding Seeretar p—JowL B. Nott, Albany. 
Treasurtr-^J. McD. McIktibb, Albany. 
Bxeeutive Com«ni«sr— Willi ui A. Bbach, Saratoga Springs, 
JoaauA T. Blanchabd, Saratoga Springs, LtTTHsa Bbasisu, 
New- York, G. V. Sackbtt, Seneca Falls, Taos. J. Masvih, 
Saratoga Springs. 

The committee reported E. P. PRENTICE as Vice-Preaidr^tn 
for the 3d District, but on his deoliuiJtg, the name of Mr. B£« 
MENT waa aubstituted. 

The committee also recommended SARATOGA SPRINGS, as 
the place for holding the next Slate Fair. 

Mr. L. F. ALLEN, chairman of the committee apfwinted last 
year to report a selection of Fruiu, best adapted to the different 
portions of the stale, said that they were prepared to report only in 
part They recommended a list of apples beat adapted to home 
use and exportation. This list he would prewnt. and ask that the 
committee might be continued. 

Mr. A. said that it was admitted XYmX the climate of this state 
was well adapted to the cultivation of apples, pears, peaches, 
Ac, and he did not doubt that within a year, the subject of fruits 
bad become to be better nnderatood than ever before, and more 
had been learned in five years than had been learned previously 
from the day of the landuig of the Pilgrims. 

ITie study was deeply interesting. The whole people eeem to 
have taken hold of it. The result u that immense quantities of 
excellent fruit are now annually exported ; and there are aome 
formers on the North river who make more from their orchards 
than from their whole farms beside. 

Mr. A. read the fellowuig list of apples, which be highly reoom- 
mended 

£ar/y.— Early Ilarveal, Early Bough, Strawberry, Williams* 
Favorite, Eariy Joe. 

ilvfama.— Fall Pippin, Golden Sweet, Gravenatein, Jersey 
Sweeiing, Rambo, Detroit. 

>Kta<«r.— Baldwin, Yellow Bell-flower. Hubbardaton Nonsuch. 
Newtown Pippin,^ Northern Spy, Blue Pearmaiii, Rhode laland 
Greening, American Golden Ruaaet, Roxbnry Rnaset, Swaar, La- 
dies^ Sweeting. Talman Sweeting, Eaopus Spitxenburgh, Vande- 
vere, Waxen Apple. 

Mr. MARKS, of Greene, gave the following notice : 

Notice is hereby given that a resolution will be offered at the 
next annual meeting of this society, for tlie alteration of the 
Ccnistitution.sothat ue election of iu officeiii by ballot may be 
dispensed with by a vote of two-thirds of the members of said 
«cie,ypre«..t /„. «. 

The Society convened in its room in the old State Hall, at 10 
o'clock A. M., when the reports of the several Committees on the 
award of Premium*, were read. 

Mr. ENDS, of Madison, from the committee to memorialize the 
Legislature for a renewal of the law in aid of Agricultural Socie- 
ties, reported a memorial which was adopted, aud directed to be 
presented to the Legislniure. 

On motion of Mr ALLEN, of Erie. 

ResUted, That 850 be appropriated, under the discretion of B 
P. JoHNBuN, Esq.. Chairman of the Cheese Committee, for the 
purpose of obtaininj( the documents appertaining to the sixtv cheese 
dairies of Herkimer County, as exhibited at the State Cattle Show 
in Ulica. in l's4o. 

On motion of Mr. WADSWORTH, of Livingston, 

Hfsdted. That ih« Executive Comittee be directed to offer pre 
miumii for the present year, to the amount of 82,500, exclusive of 
boobi 1)«lonsrinir to the Society. 

2. That 81.500 be appropriated for the expenses of the Society 
for the year 1M7, other than fur premiums, and that the authority 
of the Tieasnrer to make pajTnenis from the treasury, upon the 
order of the Executive Committee, be limited to that amount. 

Mr. ALLEN of Erie, gave ^ | 
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Notice that a resolution will be offered at the next annual meet- 
ing of the Society, to to amend the conttitiuion. that a norninatinff 
commiltee of one from each Senatorial District of the state, ahafi 
be selected from the members of the Society present from each 
Senatorial District, who shall rt-port the names of pniper persons 
for the officers of the society for the ensuing year; and that no per- 
M>n shall be elected to any office of the society who is not a mem> 
ber thereof. 

Evening Session^ Jan. 21. 

The Secretary read the list of premiums awarded on the reports 
of the several awardin^ir committees, as follows : 

On Cheese, Dairies and their management— Newbury Brown, 
Warsaw, Wyoming County, 1st Premium, ^50.00—400 lbs. to 
each cow, in a dairy of 40 cows- 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Otiley, Phelps, Ontario County, 9d Premium, 
^30. 00 — at the rate of 400 lbs. per cow, in a dairy of 8 cows. 

On Buuer DnifHs—B. H. Hall. New Lebanon, Columbia Co., 
Ist Premium, 825.00. 

Indwn Corn— Charles W. Kells, Kirkland, Oneida Co., 1st Pre- 
mium, #15.00. 123 1-2 bushels per acre, at 56 lbs. to the bufcliel. 

Benj. Eiios, DeRuyter, Madison Co., ad Premium, #10.00.— 
Ill bu. 52 lbs., per acre. 

Robert Eells, Westmoreland, Oneida Co., Vol. Transactions.— 
103 3-4 bu. per acre. 

P«(u— Amos Miller, Vernon, Oneida Co. 2d Premium, |[ 10.00.— 
47 bushels per acre. 

On Farms — Sets of Society's Transactions were awarded to James 
Callanan, New Scotland, Albany Co., and to James Van Siclen, 
Jamaica, 1<ong Island. 

Prize j&x«zy«— Extirpation of Canada Thistles, Ambrose Ste- 
▼ens. New York. #10.00. Sereno E. Todd, Lake Ridge, Torop- 
Jrins Co., set Transactions. 

Experiments on Indian Com— J. F. Osbom, Port Pyron, Cayu- 
ga Co., #20.00. 

Carrots— Wm. Wright, Vernon, Oneida Co., 1st Premium, #1Q; 
909 bush, on 1 27-100 of an acre, at an expense of $25.7(1 

Wm. Risley, Fretlonia, Chautauque Co., 2d Premium, #5.00— 
1590 1-9 bush, on 1 3-8 of an acre, at an expense of #109 25. 

Sugar Beets — J. F. Osbom, Port Byron, Cayuga Co., 3dPremi- 
mn, Vol. Transactions— 774 bush, on 1 acre 15 rod*. 

Designs for Farm Dwellings— Mn. J. M. Ellis, Onondaga Hill, 
Onondaga Co., Premium #15 . 00. 

Barley — iJalvin Pomeroy, East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., 1st 
Premium, #10.00 — i6 1-4 bush, per acre on the wliole crop. 

Samuel U. Church, Vernou Centre, Oneida Co., 2d Premium, 
#5.00-44 1-4 bush, per acre. . . 

E. 0. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque Co., 9d Premium, Vol. Trans- 
actions— 38 12-32 bush, per acre. 

Spring Wkeat—Rohert Eells, Westmorland, Oneida Co., 9d 
Premium. #10.00—20, 42, 60 bu. per acre. 

Ools— Nathaniel . S. Wright, Vernon Centre, Oneida Co. 1st Pre- 
mium, #10.00—75 1-4 bush, per acre for 18 acres. 

Robert Eells, Westmorland, Oneida Co., 2d Premiom} #5,00-77 
bush, per acre for 1 acre 37 rqds. 

Timothy Seod-^E. C. Bliss, Weatfield, Chaotanque Co., 1st Pre- 
mium, #10.00. 

Culture Flax— E. C. Blias, Wen^ld, Chantanquc Co., lit Pre- 
mium, #5.00— best 1-5 acre 

The President of the Society, J. M. SHERWOOD, Esq., then, 
delivered the annual Address, upon the coiKlusion of which, 
On mouou of Mr. WADS WORTH, 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the Society be tender^ to the 
President, J. M. Sherwood, Esq., for his valuable services to the 
Sooiety during the past year, and for his appropriate and interesting 
AddresSj and that he be requested to furnish a copy of his Address 
forpubUcation in the Transactions of the Society. 

Gen. CHANDLER, of New- York, called up the resolutions in- 
troduced yesterday by Gen. VI ELK, on the subject of Agricul- 
tural Education, which aAer a ver>' interesting and prolonged dis- 
cussion, in which the mover, Gen. Chandler, Senators Clark and 
Beekman. Mewrs. Allen, Marks, Johnson, Cheever and Wads- 
worth too'k part, were unanimously adopted. 

The President then stated that be was reque8t«Ml by the Presi- 
dent elect to call a meeting of the new Executive Committee at 
the Society^s room, at 11 o'clock to-morrow, after which the So- 
ciety adjourned sine die. 

Friday. Jan. 22d. 

The Executive Committee met at the Society's Rooms. 

Prkskkt— George Vail, President; Samuel Cheever. Caleb N» 
Bement, and William Buel, Vice-Presidents ; J. S. Waasworth, A. • 
Vsji Bergen, J.>I. Sherwood, and B P. Johnson, Ex-Presidents; 
Joel B. Nott, Corresponding Secretary; Luther Tucker, Recording 
Secretary ; J. McD. Mclntyre, Treasurer ; J. T. Bluuchani; T. J. 
Marvin, and W. A. Beach, Executive Committee. 

Twenty-five copies of ihc "American Shepherd" were re- 
ceived from Mr. Morrell and the Messrs. Harpers, of New- 
York ; and a resolution of tliaiiks was passed, to be communicated 
to the donors. 

Me8»jr8. Prentick, Tucker, and Bemknt, were appointed a 
oominiltee to report on the Premium List at the next meeting. 
Mr. Tucker tendered his rcKiK^uation as Recording Secretary. 
Oil motion of J. S. Wadsworth, 

Kesdved, That Mr. Ti'cker's resignation be acoepte<l. and that 
the thojiks of the Soeiety be niosl cordially tendered to him for his 
long and valuable scrvicefs as Rcconliii? Srcretary of the S<K'iety. 

B. P. JoH\8o?f, of Oneida, (on rnoiioii of J. S. Wadswdfith,) 
wnn appointed Recording Secretary, in the place of Mr. Tucker, 
resigned. 

It was Resolved^ That weekly meetings of the friends of agri- 
cnltnre, for the discussion of agricultural subjects, be iaeld at the 
Capitol, during the seauou of the Legislature j and that Mr. How- I 



▲RD, Mr. Mclnrmc ana Mr. Bbiurt, be « committee to make 
preimrationa for the meoimga. 

The Recording Secretary was directed to employ « competent 
Reporter for those meetmgs. 

A communication was received from D. R Stockholm, Esc.. 
of Ithaca, on the preparauon of a manure called, " Chemical 
GiMino," which was referred to Messrs. Jommsoic and Bsmest. 

▲PTXaSIOON SXSSION. 

The President presented a communication he had received from 
Hon. LuTHKtt Bhadish, of New York, declining, on acccui;: <m' 
bis private engagements and the state of his kealtb| his appuu.t- 
meut as a member of the Executive Coromitte^. 

On motion of Mr. Bukl, of Monroe. Mr. Ambhosb Stevevp. of 
New York, was app'iimed a member /n the place of Mr. Baadi^u 



NEW- YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

ONEFDA.— At the annual meeting held at Verona. Jan. 7, IWT. 
the following premiums were awarded: 

Indian Corn.—\. To Charles W. Eells. Kirkland, 123 bu. 27 !H 
per acre; profit ^3774. 2. To Geo. R. Eells, Westmoreianfi. 
bu. 44 lbs.; profit $28.39.— a To Robert Waterman, do., 90 bu. 10 
lbs.; profit, .$*>7.53. 

iiipring Wheat.— \. To Robert Eells, 20 bn. 42 lbs.; profit, #1310. 
2. To Robt. Waterman, 21 bu. 45 IIjs.; profit. 019US2. 

Barky.— I. To S. H. Church, Vernon, 56 bu; profit, ^2.59— 2. 
To Wm. E. Burritt, Marshal, 48 bu. 36 lbs.; profit, $16. bO. 

Onts —\. To Win. C. Burritl, 102 bn. 19 lb.<. per acre, profit. 
$20.35—2. ToS. H. Church, 57 bu. 3 lbs.; profit, 8l3.5!5.-a To 
Robert Eells, 57 bu. 27 lbs.; profit, $5.23.— Extra premium to 
N. S. Wright, Vernon. 79^ bu.; profit, Si 0.57. 

Peas.— I. To Amos Miller. Vernon. 55 bo. 19 Ibe.; prv>fii. $21.— 
2. To Edward Rivenburgh, Vernon, 36 bu.51 lbs.; profit, $lb.Kl. 

Pot(UOf»— half an acre — quantity and quality considered.— The 
crop was so light that the Sd premium only was awarded, to Wm. 
C. Burritt, 74 bu. lbs-; profit $16.07.— The 2d premium, quanuiy 
alone considered, to 8. H. Church, 115 bn. 37 lb».; $19. 6a 

/iww-jBagai— quarter acre.— 1. To Pl^menl Mattoon, Vienna, 
1^9 bu. 17 lbs.; profit. $27.38. 

Corroia— quarter acre.— 1. ToWm. Wright, Vernon, 250 bu. 10 
lbs.; profit, $23-4% 

After the awarding of premiums, the following gentlemen were 
unanimoasly elected officers of the society for ihe ensuing year :— 

Ira 8. Hitchcock, Vernon, Prest.; Oscar B. Gridley, Marshall ; 
Thomas Horton, New-Hartford; Calvin Bishop, Verona; Wm. 
Bristol, Ulica; Storrs Barrows, Trenton ; LmherComstock, Kirk- 
land ; Horatio N. Cary, Marcy ; Plyment Mattoon, Vienna; Hen- 
ry B. Bartlett, Paris; Levi T. Marshall, Vernon, Viet-Pres ts-, 
rtenry Rhoades, South Trenton, Cor. Sec'y.; Jaroea Rees, Uiica 
Post-Ofllice, Rec Scc'y.: Benj- N. Huntingtoit, Rome, Trtas.\ A. 
.Hj! I|iUleck, Westmoreland ; Lewis Eames, Lee ; Geo. L- Brig- 
ham, Augusta; Horace 'If*. Eastman, Marahall; and Alfred Black- 
stone, New-Hartford, MafMger5. 

JEFFERSON.— The animal meeting was held on ihe S4th Dec., 
when the following officers were elected— 

President, Edward S. SaUtibury, of ^llisburah ; Tiee-Presidenu^ 
James Brintnall, of Watertown Jonathan Webb, of Brownvillc, 
Davkl Granger, of Champion, Curtis Goulding, of Pamelia, Hart 
Massey, of Watertown, Oliver Grow, of Houndsfield, Dan'l Eames, 
of Rutland, Miles Cooper, of AdamSi John N- Rolier, of Orif aos, 
A. R. Calvin, of Clayton; O. V. Brainard, Trtaturer ; John C. 
Sterling, Cor. Secretary ; E. S. Massey, R«e. Secretary ; Exeeutivo 
Committee, Willard Ives. Moses Eames, John Winslow, Phinea* 
Hardy, Abncr Baker, Hart Massey, Jr., A. P. Brayton. 

The Committee on Field Crops made the following report and 
award of premiums : 

To John R. Ball, best acre of winter wheat, 15 bushels. $4.00 ; 
Hart Massey, Jr.. 2d best, 30 bushels, average on five acres, $3.00. 

E. D. Allen, best Rcre of Spring wheat, 25^ bu., $1.00. Hart 
Massey, 2d best, 23 bu., $3.00. 

Hart Mu!s.«ey, best acre of barley, 56 bu., $3; E. S. Salisbury, 
2d best, 55^ bu., average on 5 acres, $3. £. D. Allen, 3d be«r, 
423 bu., Vol. Trans. 

Curtis Goulding, best acre of oats, 67^ bu.* $3; Hart Massey, 2d 
best, 05 bu., $2. 

Aaron Shew, best acre of peas, 89| bu., $3 ; Jerome Ives, Si 
best, 40^ bu., $2. 

Samuel Felt, best half-acre of potatoes, 390 bu. per acre, $3 ; 
Phineus Hardy, 2d bevt, 428 bu. per acre, $2. 

Nelson Clark, best \ acre of broom corn, with aampleof 12 brooms, 
$3 : A. P. l<ewis, 2d l)est, $2. 

Hart .Massey, Jr., best I acre of white beans, 28 bushels per 
acre, $3. 

Moses F^mes, best \ acre of carrots, 950 bushels per acre, $3 ; 
Hiram Converse, 2d bcpi, 000 bu. per acre, $2- 

QUEENS.— Extract of n letter lo the Cultivator :— " I intended 
to have given you on account <)f our Agriculturnl Exhibition, w lucK 
was at Flushing, on the 9ih of October, niid pa8i«ed ofl* with imich 
eclat. It wa.s attended by several thousands of perstms ; many 
from remote parts of the stale, nnd indeed, frorn other siatrs, ami 
was spoken of by some an superior in many respects tt) .nnv 
exhibilion of the folate Society, and a.«! I'ar surpHwiug ntiy mi-i-r 
county exhibition. Our society lia«» be< ome a pet u iih our 
people, nnd has been the means of infu.sing a new .nnd viir'). 
rous spirit in our fnrincr.*, and with the most happy resi.lis. The 
annual meeting of this nociety wns held on the Hhli of Uecemlier, 
and officers elected for the cnsuin;? year. H<»n. "Wm. T. McCoun, 
President ; nnd Albert G. Carll, Cor. Srcretary. All communu a- 
tions intended for the society, may be addressed to the latter, al 
Jericho P.O. ' 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, ice. 



CoMMTTmcATioKs have been received durinfir the past 
nvonth, from David Thomas, X., Pennepaoki Tiller, H.j 
Zea. A. B. Price, Ralph R. Phelps, M. Hayward, J, 
H. King, Cains, N. S., P. Lewis, Daniel S. Cortis, G. 
Butler, H. of Oneida, J. Pettit, Samnel S. Hajden, T. 
H. Austin, H. W. S. C, Z. C. Robbins, Evelyn, John 
Mr^xon, E. Phinney, John Wilkinson, A Sabsoriber, 
Norfolk, H. A. P., Wm. Little, H. A. Parsons, H. W. 
Lcfiicr, Geo. K. Pardee, J. R. Todd, S. S. R., H.L. R. 
landlord, B., S. W. Jewett, W. Bacon, J. Townsend. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: — ^Transactions of the Essex (Mass.) Ag. Society, 
for J 84 6 — a handsome pamphlet of 100 pages, from J. 
W. Proctor, Esq. — ^Address upon Education and Com- 
mon Schools. By James Henrt, Jr. With an Appen- 
dix, embracing the views of Col. Young, Gov. Clinton, 
and others. From the Author. — ^Transactions of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1846, embracing 
ihe annual address. Reports of Committees, &c. — ^The 
American Journal of Science and Arts, for Jan. — An 
Address delivered before the Aurora Horticultural So- 
ciety, by David Thomas, President, on the Ist Sept., 
IX — American Journal of Insanity, for January, edi- 
te<i by the officers of the N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum, 
and published at Utioa, by Bennett, Backus & Hawley; 
9ij i^rres, quarterly, at $1 a year. — ^The Farmers' Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry, compiled from the best authors, by 
M M. RoDOBRS, M. D. Published at Geneva, by G. 
H. Derby, & Co. — Address before the Hartford Co. Ag. 
Society, by Rev. Horace Bushnell. From S. W. 
Bartlelt, Esq. 

Ac. Societies awd The Cultivator.— We have, 
vitbin the last month, received the following subscrip- 



tions to the Cultivator. From the 

Chittenden Co. (Vt.) Ag. Society, 200oopies. 

Rhode Island Ag. Society, 154 

Dutchess Co. Ag. Society, 102 " 

Caletlonia Co. (Vt.) Ag. Society, 72 " 

Cortland Co. Ag. Society, 21 " 

Saratoga Co. Ag. Society, 20 " 

Smith's Falls (C. W.) Ag. Society, 20 " 

Queens Co. Ag. Society, 11 " 



Price cp the Cultivator.— We have had several 
inqairies as to whether we could furnish the Cultivator 
to AgricttUoral Societies at fifty cents a year. To 
save farther inquiries on the subject, we here state 
ihat the Cultivator cannot be had at that price by Ag. 
Societies or by any one else. In order to induce as 
general a snbocription to the Cultivator as possible, we 
hxed the terms as low as it could possibly be afforded; 
ftnd to enable every farmer to avail himself of the low- 
est rate, we put it to clubs of 15 as low as we sell it 
to Agents who take from 100 to 800 copies. ^Could 
we atford the paper at a less rate, we should reduce 
the price alike to all. We think the Cultivator, at the 
club price of J 5 copies of $10, the cheapest publication 
in the country, considering the size of the sheet, its il- 
lustrations, &c., and it could not be afforded at that 
price, bat for the extensive circulation which it receives. 

Spring Wheat.— J. B., (Nansemond County, Va.) 
Wc should think it might be an object to try spring 
wheat on the soil you mention. As to the best varie- 
ty, we believe the Blaok-Sea has generally succeeded 
hest in this seotioo. It can be had at the Albany Ag. 
Warehouse, at $1.50 per busbd. 

Plaw of a Babn.— " A Sabsoriber,'' (Baltimore, 
Md.) For a general ootline, we would refer you to 
serwal bms whwh art spoken of ia thia number, oador 



the head of " Sketches of Massachasetts Farming." We 
are in hopes, however, to give the details of a plan shortly. 

Plowing in Orchards. " A Subscriber." — ^It is 
best to use oxen in plowing orchards, wherever practi- 
cable, because they can be made to work so much closer to 
the trees than horses, without doing harm . But if horses 
must be used, the whif&etree should be as short as prac- 
ticable, and we have seen the outside trace chains and 
the ends of the whiffletrees covered with pieces of old 
carpet or bagging, to prevent them barking the trees. 

Seedling Apples. — We are indebted to Mr. J. C. 
Hastings, of Clinton, N. Y., for some specimens of a 
seedling apple raised by John Kirkland, Esq., of that 
place. In shape, size, and color, this apple resembles 
the Yellow Belle-flower. It is stated that it will keep 
till June, and Mr. Hastings observes — " for an apple 
that keeps so long, I am acquainted with but few that 
are superior to it." We are informed that the samples 
sent, have been kept since fall in a room adjoining one 
where there has constantly been a fire, and that they 
are on this account prematurely ripe. It may be ow- 
ing to this circumstance, also, that the fruit has less 
flavor than is possessed by apples of the highest charac- 
ter. We think it, however, a good apple, and worthy 
of being known and cultivated. Mr. Hastings sug- 
gests that there should be a committee appointed by the 
State Society, to reside in this city, for the purpose of 
examining and reporting on seedling and rare fruits. 

Benson's Hydraulic Ram. — M. Haywood, Rut- 
land, Vt., wishes to know whether this machine oan be 
made to bring water to his barns from a spring forty- 
flve rods distant, and from seventy-flve to a hundred feet 
lower — ^there being plenty of water and a fall, if needed. 
We will thank Mr. Bacon, of Richmond, Mass., or any 
other correspondent, if they will furnish this informa- 
tion, stating at the same time, where and on what terms 
the machine can be obtained. 

Sowing Plaster,'' year after year on the same land, 
without any other manure, is not considered an advisa- 
ble course, in general, though we have known one or 
two instances where it had been followed on grass many- 
years, and vnth no diminution in the crop. But in 
these cases there was probably some remarkable though 
unknown quality in the soil, which rendered the plaster 
unusually efiective. But we believe it to be acknow- 
ledged that the most favorable operation of plaster is 
when it is applied in connection with animal or organie 
manures. 

" Mammoth Pumpkin." — ^We have received from Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, of this city, (No. 82 Washington-st.,) 
a pumpkin of the above-named variety, which weighed 
103 pounds. It was quite fine in the grain, and would 
have made the nicest pies, had it been used before decay 
had commenced. 

Fine Geese. — We acknowledge the reception of the 
carcass of a Bremen gotlingy (six months old,) weigh- 
ing seventeen pounds, from Col. Jaques, of the Ten- 
Hills farm, near Boston. Col. J. imported this variety 
of geese from Bremen, about 25 years sinoe, and has 
bred them in their original parity ever sinoe. We saw 
at hb plaee, in December, a most splendid flook ot 
them. In appearance, they are beautiful as swans, 
and are scarcely inferior to them as an ornament to 
sheets of water near residences. They are of sno^ 
whiteness, with orange-eolored hUl and legs. These 
are the invariable marks of the true breeds and any de- 
viation from them may be regarded as'^denoting spori- 
ottsaess. We mention this, as geese with nd bill and 
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legs have sometimes been sold as Bremen. They fat- 
ten to a greater extent than any other kind — sometimes 
reaching the weight of 20 pounds, dressed, at seven 
months old. Col. J. has killed some at that age which 
weighed 18^ lbs., when ready for the spit. Their flesh, 
as we can attest, is of superior quality. 

Mr. £. Cheesbro, of Guilderland, in this coanty, 
reared, last season, 22 goslings from two geese. One 
pair of the goslings were sold for $3, tho other 20 were 
killed at Christmas, and weighed from 12 to 16 lbs. 
each, and sold for 75 cents each. The 22, therefore, 
brought the aggregate sum of $18 — a good income (ex- 
clusive of feathers,) for two geese. The goslings were 
from Bremen geese, and by an African gander. The 
African is of larger frame than the Bremen, but does not 
appear to have as great a tendency to fatten^ 

Difficulty in Making Butter. — ^The difficulty 
of procuring butter by churning, spoken of by one of 
your correspondents in the January number of the Cul- 
tivator, is not unfrequently experienced in the fall and 
winter seasons, where milk and cream are managed in 
the ordinary way. Hence, some of the best butter 
makers prefer scalding the milk in .cold weather. Mr. 
Wm. Merrifield, of Guilderland, who received a pre- 
mium for butter from New- York State Ag. Society, in 
1842, adopts the following mode. In winter, the milk 
stands in the cellar twelve hours ; is then scalded over 
a slow fire to near boiling heat ; the pans removed to 
the cellar; the cream only churned, which seldom re- 
quires more than five minutes to produce butter. I can 
testify to the superior quality of Mr. M.'s batter, hav- 
ing been using at my table for some days, a sample 
made in the way described, and M^ich is as high colored 
and nearly as rich as the best of June batter, though 
the cows were only fed with hay, and no coloring sub- 
stance used. 

Sale of Durhau Stock. — ^We understand Geo. 
Vail, Esq., of Troy, has recently made sale of a supe- 
rior Durham bull calf to John Howitt, Esq., of 
Guelph, Upper Canada. Mr. Howitt, we learn, has 
a fine herd of Durhams, and has made this purchase to 
oro98 with his former stock. This calf was got by the 
premium bull Meteor, and is out of the imported roan 
cow Splendor. Though only six months old, his weight, 
we are told, is 500 lbs. He will doubtless be a valua- 
ble acquisition to Mr. Howitt's herd, who has shown 
his zeal in breeding good stock by sending a distance of 
about 500 miles for an animal, which at this season of 
the year, he was under tho necessity of transporting for 
the greater part of that distance by rail-road. 

09* Attention is invited to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Grant & Co., in this paper. Mr. G. informs 
as that he has made about three hundred of their 
celebrated Fan- Mills, and fifteen hundred- of their 
grain cradles, all of which have been disposed of, as 
^t as they could be got ready for market. They are 
enlarging their manufactory, and expect hereafter to 
be able to supply all the orders they may receive. 

Good Crop of Corn. — Dr. C. S, Button, of 
Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y., informs us that he raised 
the past season, on six acres and eighty -four rods of 
ground, 1432 bushels of ears of Dutton corn, all sound, 
and which will give in shelling, one bushel of corn for 
every two of ears. 

Science as applicable to Aoricctlture. — A. S. 
Roberts, Esq., of Philadelphia, informs us that Prof. 
W. R.Johnson, of that city, is about to deliver a course 
of lectures on chcmistry,applied to agriculture, horticul- 
ture and animal economy. Prof. J. is pronounced eminent- 
ly qualified to make such a course interesting and useful. 

Fine Sheep. — ^The Boston papers mention that 
Geo. Cl-Vrk, Esq., of Otsego Co., N. Y. sold forty 
long-wooled sheep (Dec. 2Sth,) to Mr. HiscocK, of 
Fanuietl ^all Market^ at $9.75 each. 



Correction. — Incur list of post-offices, to wbi i 
we sent over 15 copies Cultivator last year, publis ^. 
in the December No., Middletotoiij Conn.j was accidor - 
ally omitted. The number of subscribers there, was 4 ; 

A Plea for Birds. — We have a communication Ir-n 
" J. T." in reply to an article in our No. of Nov. las:, 
headed " A Plea for Fruit," and signed " X," wLii. i 
we had intended to have published this month. Bur .i 
reading it more carefully, we have come to the cori* , i- 
sion, much as we fear it will disappoint our friend *• J 
T.," that it is not best to publish it. Had we observ .* 
the paragraph in the ai-ticle of X," at which " J. T 
takes offence, before it went to press, we should o^i • 
tainly have omitted it. We cannot, however, bcliev> 
that the public would be benefitted by a controversy oa 
iiic subject. 

A correspondent at Versailles, Ky., writes, — I 
would not be without the Cultivator for ten times its 
price. I have taken it for the last six or seven year^. 
and have the volumes nicely bound, and desire to leaw 
them a legacy to my children. Our staples are hemp 
and live stock. Our soil is rich, but most of us have 
too much land, and indeed most of us have tao muoii 
stock of the unprofitable kind. We pay too little at- 
ention to fruit and convenient fixtures on our farms ' 
We trust the defects in Kentucky husbandry, of which 
our correspondent so frankly speaks, will not much 
longer continue. The natural capabilities of that noble 
state are immense, and we cannot but hope that they 
will soon be appreciated and improved. 

Weather in Virginla. — ^Extract from a correspon- 
dent, dated Waynesboro, Jan. 4: We had a fall of 
snow here some two weeks ago, of about 2 feet deep. 
It lasted but about a week. Since Christmas, the wea- 
ther has been quite warm — mercury has stood at 66 
some evenings after dark, on the windward side of 
houses. Health of the country good. Wheat in the 
ground looks pretty promising. Farmers busy plowing^ 
corn land.'* 

Great Slaughter of Sheep. — ^Levi J. Hopkins, 
writes us from Throopsville, N. Y., under date of Dec. 
29th, last:^'' Ontario county abounds in fine sheep, 
and Livingston in fine cattle and sheep. Many thou- 
sand sheep have been slaughtered here the present fall 
and winter, for their skins and tallow; and being unu- 
sually fat, the business is said to be profitable. Thirty 
thousand have been killed at one place in the town of 
Richmond, and from ten to twenty thousand each ia 
three other places in the same county." 

Fruit. — ^In the same letter from which we take the 
above, the writer says — ''one thing I thought worthy 
of remark; I saw no evidence of the knots " on plum 
trees west of Genesee river. Orchards seem to thrive 
remarkably well. The famous Northern Spy apple, I 
found very generally engrafted through the country ; but 
in only two instances did I find the fruit. It is truly 
excellent, and justifies the high praise bestowed on it. ' 

Black Sea Wheat.— R. S. Ransom, of Perry^ille. 
N. y., states that he obtained 283 sheaves of Black- 
Sea wheat from one bushel of seed, which he thinks 
will yield a bushel to the dozen, or 23 1 bushels. The 
grain very plump and heavy. 

Good Returns. Mr. T. H. Austin, of Canton 
Ct., who is for a portion of the time engaged in the 
management of a small farm, gives us the following 
statement in regard to his products for the past season 
They indicate good management, and show corrcs|X)nd 
ing results: 

" The soil where I live is hard and stoney, and the 
pastures are not as good as in many places; yet the two 
cows I keep have, without extraordinary keeping, earned 
me, from April 1st, 1846, to Dec. Ist, (besides furmj^h- 
ing a family of three with butter and milk,) $41.04 
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«^nts. Both will give milk within 6 weeks of their 
-<>:nm<; in. I have fatted two spring pig<;, which, at 
-me months old weighed 619 pounds. I planted two 
1' r»^> ol corn, and measured the product of one a^re at 
..irvesting, which produced 90 bushels of ears, equal to 
'0 bushels of shelled. — I have kept 13 hens the past 

> .ar— they laid from Jan., 1846, to' Sept. 12, 1300 
j;r<; durijif^r this time, all set and hatched over one 
. .i/dred chickens. At the latter date I bought several 
rn .re, and killed some before the end of the year. I 
I- we now 31, which I intend to keep the present year. 
My objoct has been to get the most profit at the least 

> \{>ense, instead of doing great things where it w^ould 
r : .jre i^reat expense. In doing this, I have endeavored 
i-j lake 2ood care of every thing, that no department of 
[3v Dullness should suffer at t'uo expense of the other." 

Sound Reasoning. — correspondent at Chuckatuck, 
Nar.seinond county, Va., says — Some of our farmers 
I •'iiend that your mode of farming does not suit them. 
N »w, in part, at least, I think they fire mistaken. All 
:ir:nefi» i»hould understand the general principles of agri- 
' iliare, and any information on these points, no mat- 
;».r whence it comes, ought to be considered valuable. 
Lii;ht on any subject is what is wanted. There are 
h«ac so blind as those who will not see. I for one, do 
know that the Cultivator throws much light on almost 
• -.f^rv subject connected with agriculture, whether in 
i.ftrence to this or any other section of country." 

Improvement. — Mr. A. W. Howlett, of Castile, 
Wvominfj county, N. Y., informs us that he removed 
U'Au Troy to his present location, in 1843. The farm 
*in which he resides had been so run down" previous 
tj his occupancy, that it would produce only ten bushels 
of wheat to the acre. By the use of clover and good 
t.iiaije. he states that he has raised the yield of wheat 
10 22 bushels per acre. His first crop of corn was 20 
) iNtieU per acre; his second 30; and third nearly 40. 
Aii hay crop was at first one ton per acre; it is now 
two tuns. This is encouraging. 

Mr. Peabl Lewis, of Windham, N. Y., writes us in 
ri'ference to the influence of agricultural publications — 
" That tliere is a spirit of improvement abroad, is 
evinced by the alteration for the better in the appear- 
inrse of our farms, and in the disposition manifested for 
reaJiog and inquiry." Mr. Lewis has our sincere thanks 
lor the zeal he has manifested for the prosperity of 
•nir work. If a few persons in each county will take 
Lold of the business as he has done, our subscription list 
would soon be greatly increased. 

Eds. Cultivator — ^In your January number, you 
make mention in regard to the Crimson Cone Straw- 
u^ry, described in my published article as staminate, 
r&at you are informed it is pistillate. As the correc- 
tion was from myself, I wish it so understood, for in 
your mention of it, it would seem to be otherwise. 
1 »ent the correction the moment I perused the pub- 
lished article in your paper, and it crept in whilst 
trAns.?ribing descriptions of 24 varieties for your Culti- 
vjtDr and the Farmer's Cabinet. Wm. R. Prince. 

Mowing Machine. — In our December number aA in- 
f lin- was made in regard to a mowing machine. Maj. 
J B. Dill, of Auburn, informs us that such a machine 
n manulaciured by Obed Hussey, of Baltimore, Md., 
'vtio is the inventor and patentee, and also by T. R. 
Hi:?sEY, of Auburn, N. Y. The operation of these 
!:u' hir.fs \s said to bo quite different from that used for 
c iuiritr ^rain — the former cutting the grass as even and 
a* to the ground as it can be cut with a scythe. 
' It will cut from 15 to 20 acres per day, with one 
I'orse and one man to drive. The cut grass needs not 
to bf spread, as it spreads itself in falling over the knife." 
Good Sheep. — William Kikk, of Salem, Coluin- 
Co., Ohio, writes — there has been a great deal 
wiui about the good qualities of sheep and wool; but 



farmers should keep that breed which would yield 
them most profit. I have had the common sheep, the 
Irish, the Merino, the Bakewell or Leicester, and the 
broad, or fat-tailed breed; but I now keep the Dishley 
[or Leicester, ] which I think the most profitable of 
any. I have taken the premium for three years at our 
agricultural exhibitions. I also sold two hind quarters 
for two dollars and thirty-two cents, (a very high price 
for this section,) and sold some of my lambs at ten dol- 
lars a piece. My flock, (two thirds of them ewes with 
lambs,) averaged one year within a few ounces of seven 
pounds to the fleece, for which I got within five cents 
per lb. as much as they did for their best Merino." 

To PREVENT Dogs from killing Sheep. — Mr. Eli- 
jah M. Davis, of White Plains, New- York, states his 
' mode of protecting his sheep from dogs, is to put bells 
on one or two sheep in each flock. He says, " Before 
I put bells on my sheep, I was troubled considerably 
with dogs ; but since I have belled them I have not been 
troubled at all, while some of my neighbors who did not 
use the same precaution, have suffered more or less. 
A sheep-killing dog, is a sneaking creature, and when 
they start up the sheep, bells make a noise and the dogs 
sneak off. If the sheep are within half a mile of the 
farmer^s house, the bells will give an alarm. During 
the mght, sheep are generally still unless they are dis- 
turbed ; and if the bells are hoard during the night, wo 
may expect that somethmg disturbs them." 

Berkshire Hogs. — ^Extract from a letter received 
from Mr. Isaac Dillon, dated Zanesville, Ohio, Dec. 
12, 1846: — I still adhere to the Berkshire breed of 
swine. I have just killed several pigs of one litter, 14 
months old ; they were wintered on two cars of corn 
each i)er day, were turned into clover in April without 
any additional feed whatever through the summer, and 
were only fed corn in the field six weeks in the fall, 
they weighed from 286 to 300 lbs. ; though they were 
never as fat as they would have been, had the same 
feed been given them in a pen. The black Sussex pigs 
are still to be seen in the neighborhood. They are a 
good breed, and I intend to get a boar of a cross of this 
breed to put to my Berkshire sows." 

Suggestion. — ^A correspondent suggests that a great 
deal of information might be obtained by different indi- 
viduals undertaking experiments in relation to various 
branches of agriculture, such as determining the value 
of various manures for particular purpcses, the best 
mode of applying them, &c. He thinks that many of 
our correspondents would be willing to undertake these 
experiments if they were particularly desired to do it. 
We are aware that the conducting an experiment 
on a proper scale to render its results reliable, requires 
the expenditure of considerable tune and attention, and 
the experimenter may not always find himself, in a pe- 
cuniary way, fully remunerated. The trials, however, 
if conducted as all such trials should be, will tend to the 
development of truths and this, whatever may be its 
bearing, will prove useful. To the mariner, it is as es- 
sential that the rocks and shoals should be correctly 
laid down on his charts, as that the safe channel, for his 
vessel should be delineated. So in agriculture, the fa- 
vorable as well as the unfavorable principles must ho 
known, before the farmer can be certain that his course 
is the true one. Hence the first and great object in 
making experiments, is to ascertain some fact not before 
established. There are in the country many farmers 
who are abundantly able to undertake experiments of 
the kind suggested, and who possess all the qualifica 
tions for conducting them in a proper manner. Will 
they not, for the advancement of agricultural knowledge, 
and the promotion of their own and the country's inte- 
rest, engage in the work ? We should be glad to re- 
ceive the names of such as are disposed to accede to this 
proposition. 
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PLANK ROADS. 

Next to the direct improvement and good onltivation 
of the soil itself, there is perhaps nothing more essen- 
tial to rural prosperity than good roads. The constant 
and important bearing which they have on the farmer's 
convenience and comfort, in marketing prodacts, in the 
multifarious business which he must yearly transact, in 
collecting information, in social intercourse, and in short, 
in every thing which leads him off his own farm, — render 
their improvement highly worthy the attention of every 
patriotic and public spirited man. 

A fine M'Adam road is usually considered the most 
perfect road for the use of the people at large. But 
perfect as this is, well made plank roads are better, and 
incomparably cheaper. M'Adam roads often cost thirty 
thousand dollars per mile. Fine plank roads may be 
made for one-twentieth part of that sum. 

Much valuable information on the construction of 
plank roads, is given in a late communication to the 
Sjrracuse Daily Star, by George Geodes, of Fairmount, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., who superintended, as engineer, 
the construction of twelve miles of such road in that 
Qounty, the past year. A few of the principal items 
can hardly fail to be interesting. 

A single track consists oi^ plank floor eight feet wide, 
the upper surface of which is even and level with the sur- 
face of the road on each side. Where there is not an ex- 
traordinary amount of travel, one track is enough, no diffi- 
culty whatever occurring in turning out on the level 
earth, if it is of hard and compact material. The plank 
is three or four inches thick, laid crosswise of the road, 
on sills four inches square, imbedded in the earth. The 
earth must first be made mellow and fine, and even with 
the top of the sills, so that when the plank is laid on, there 
shal] be no vacancies beneath. This latter requisite is 
of great importance to the preservation of the plank; 
as after a series of years, decay has been found to exist 
only at those points where the earth below did not touch 
the plank. The plank keeps its place without any fas- 
tening. The ends must not be laid even, otherwise the 
wheels of the vehicle will be apt to slide along the edge, 
in the attempt to regain it, after passing off in meeting 
teams. Perfect drainage is highly important. Where 
the amount of travel is moderate, three inch plank is 
thick enough; where it is great, four inch is best. It 
is much better for such roads to wear out than to rot 
outy hence the tolls should be low, to invite travel. — 
The Canada roads are made of three inch pine plank, 
and usually last about eight years. 

The cost per mile, of the road already spoken of^ was 
as follows: — 



Sills, 4 in. sq. 14090 feet, at $5 pr. 1000, 9 70 40 

8 feet width plank. 3 inch, liM7dO ft. (kl3 60 

Laying and grading, tl per rod 320 00 

Engineer, superintendence, &c , 10 per ct 102 00 

Gale houses, about : 100 00 

Add for 4 in. road, 1228 ft 211 00 

61uices, bridges, coutiiigencies, 63 00 



$1500 00 

Being made on the site of an old road, the right of way 
eost nothing. The stock cannot now be purchased at 
par. The work was all done by the day, by which some 
thousands of dollars were saved on the twelve miles. 
The plank should be of pine or hemlock, or some wood 
not easily warped. 

A single quotation from the communication, as to the 
value of such roads: — " I have seen a M'Adamized road 
taken up, eight feet in width, to make room for a plank 
track — and men who have travelled over the best roads 
in England, say there is not in Great Britain as good a 
road as the Salina Plank Road." T. 



Industry. — There is more fun in sweating an boor, 
than in yawning a century." 



AGRICULTURE IN CONNECTICUT. 

We are indebted to Wm. Makinster, Esq.. of 
Middletown, Ct., for copies of the reports of Committee?, 
for the Middlesex County (Ci.) Agricultural Society, 
at its last exhibition, and also for a copy of the adilrt-ss 
delivered on that occasion, by Prof. John Johnston. 

Judging from these documents, which we have no 
doubt are good evidence in the case, the state of uiirU 
culture in that section must be improving. The repi.ri 
of the committee on farms, of which Mr. Makij* 5ter 
was chairman, speaks of several farmers who have re- 
claimed considerable ground by under-draining. Mr. 
Asa Hubbard, is stated to have reclaimed several 
acres by draining. Some few of the drains," it is 
suid, "are open J but they are generally under-ground 
drains, so constructed that the ground can be plowed 
without injury to them; in short, no one would know 
that there were any drains if the outlets were not seen. 
He has so constructed one of the main drains as to car- 
ry the water round the margin of the lot, and thus 
water a strip of land about two rods wide, w^hich pro- 
duces twice as much grass per acre as the remainder of 
the field." 

Bone manure is stated to have been used with very 
favorable results by Mr. Andrew Coe, of Middlefield. 
It is said — he has improved his land and raised good 
crops where but little would have grown without ma- 
nure, by using bone-dust. He uses from 10 to 50 
bushels per acre, and his crops, this season, show to 
the satisfaction of the committee, that money for the 
purchase of bone-dust, as a top-dressing for grain or 
roots, is well laid out." 

The principal departments of the show, appear to 
have been well filled; the cattle, in particular, are spo- 
ken of as having been of superior quality. Among the 
successful competitors for premiums, we notice the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name of Coe, and on a particu- 
lar examination, we find that nineteen persons of this 
name received fifty-seven premiums at this exhibitioo. 
Verily, " what's in a name ?" 

Of the address of Prof. Johnston, it may be said, 
without intending a puff^ that it is of a high character, 
abounding in sound views in regard to the principles of 
Agriculture, the physiology of plants, and the compo- 
sition and action of soils. We should be glad to fur- 
nish a more extended notice of it, together with some 
extracts, bnt our limits will not adniit of our doing this 
at present. 

i 

FACTS AND OPINIONS, 
Condensed from Various Exekange Papers. 

Three Crops a Year. — Amos Charlton, of Chelms- 
ford, Mass., who sells several hundred dollars worth of 
farm and garden products from a little more than 20 
acres of land, tried an experiment in planting beans with 
early potatoes, which he says has more than answered 
his expectations. After plowing and hoeing the pota- 
toes, the beans were planted between the rows, in hills 
twenty inches apart, and hoed once without plo\*'in<r. 
The potatoes were dug at midsummer, and sold for a 
dollar per bushel. The potato ground was then sown 
with turneps, thus giving a third crop. 

Ashes and Plaster for Manure. — J. Johnston, 
of Geneva, says that on his .soil, which is a gravelly 
clay, one bushel of plaster will do more good to his clo- 
ver than 40 bushels of ashes — and that on muck soils 
he never perceived any benefit from plaster, though 
ashes may be useful. All the experiments we have 
tried on sandy and gravelly loam, show the superiority 
of plaster to ashes, applied to grass lands. J. John- 
ston also says, that he has found the best way of ap- 
plying stable memure in autumn, is to spread it over 
the surface, and plow it in thp jiext sprmg- This co- 
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\\rv\y accords with our own expericnce,whatover hypo- 

ih«'tioal reasoning may say to the contrary. It is per- 
r.H ily evident, however, that little evaporation can take 
place durinjT winter, while much that is soluble may 
uirome diiruscd through the soil. 

Exporting Wool. — Hamilton Gay, of New- York, 
wh.i has had much experience in exporting wool, in 
wjM .ikiii? of the cost of transporting the products of the 
^.r.-at west, to the ocean, says, " Wool forms the only 
oxceiiiion. It is worth ten times as much as iron of 
•M|,iul weight, and may be sent forward from the place 
(.1 it> irrowth thirty times cheaper than wheat of equal 
\<ilne.'' 

Destroying Pea Bugs. — A correspondent of the 
American Farmer tried a very simple and satisfactory 
cxporiment to prevent bugs in peas. Having discover- 

t he egg in each pea while yet in the pod, he gathered 
them as'Son as they were ripe and thoroughly dry, 
and closed them air tight in bottles. The insect could 
not grow without air, and next spring not a bug was 
to \tc. seen. 

Rich Artificial Manure. — Samuel Davidson, of 
Gree/'c, N. Y., obtained one hundred and twenty- two 
bn^hels of corn per acre on land to which three bushels 
of the following manure was applied : — One barrel of 
human urin6, to which was added six pounds of dis- 
solved sulphate of magnesia (epsom salts.) was mixed 
with enough gypsum to moisten the whole. On another 
acre which had three bushels of dry plaster, there were 
ninetv bushels. What part of the difference in the crops 
of ihcae two acres, the mixture produced, would be in- 
teresting to know. 

Poultry. — A correspondent of the Poughkeepsie 
Tf len^raph, had from 30 hens, the past season, up to 
St pteraber 1st, 3,522 eggs, and 200 chickens. The 
raanagement consists in a warm dry shelter for winter ; 
feeding with oats soaked twelve hours in warm water j 
and alVee supply of burnt clam shells, powdered fine. 
TLe chickens arc fed with a mixture of two parts of 
oats and one of rye, ground to meal. 

Enjoyment op Life. — ^Two wealthy citizens of Bos- 
ton, now considerably advanced in life, were lately con- 
versin'T in regard to the jfcriod when they had best 
enjoy(3i them^lves. "I will tell you," says one, 
" when I most enjoyed life : soon after I was twenty- 
one, I worked for Mr. , laying stone wall, at 

tvctnty-five cents per day." Well," replied the other, 
" that does not differ mnch from my experience ; when 
I was twenty, I * hired out ' at seven dollars per month; 
1 have never enjoyed myself better since." The expe- 
ru nce of these two individuals teaches — 1st. that one's 
happincs does not depend on the amount of his gains or 
lije station he occupies ; 2d. that very small beginnings, 
with industry and prudence, may secure wealth. 

Hyacinths in Winter.— Ho voy's Magazine des- 
cril>es the mode of producing a very pretty effect by grow- 
in? hyacinths in baskets of moss. An open worked 
French basket may be procured, the inside lined with 
rao^ss, and a glass or other dish filled with moss, to hold 
the bulbs, placed inside. The moss in the dish is to be 
kopt well moistened, but the bulbs must not bo over- 
li.<wed with water, or decay will follow. 

Keeping Potatoes. — ^The Edinburgh Journal of 
Airriculture says that if potatoes are immersed for four 
(•r live davs in a solution consisting of an ounce of eom- 
nj'in ii(juid ammonia and a pint of water, they may be 
j.t a year without the least deterioration in quality. 
Trie ammonia afterwards entirely evaporates, and does 
not atiect the flavor in tlie slightest degree. If kept 
inimprsed a much longer period than jnst stated, the 
{"'tat lies are injured. The same effect may be produced 
t*y immersion in a strong solution of salt ; but in 
this case they require soaking in several successive por- 
lioos of water, to remove the salt. It is stated, that 



potatoes treated with ammonia, were kept ten months 
in a warm kitchen closet, and when u.sed were foand 
perfectly good. T. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, Jan. 18, 1846. 
FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl , $5.62h-Ohio and Michigan,. 
$5.31 ia95. 44. 

GRAIN— Wheat, per bushel, Sl.O9o01 17— Rye, 8Cc.— Barley,. 
Gdaa65 — Oata, 44a45 — Corn, Northern and Jersey, 74a7G. 

BUTTKR— Orange County, per lb., lJki2Sic.— Wcstcra dairy,. 
iail3c.— Ohio, 7al0c. 

CMKESK — Best shipping, per lb., 7a7ic. 

BKEF— Mess, per bhi., 98.750^9.50— Prime, $G .50a97.25. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., «Hl.75a$I»-Priine, ^d.lWioSlO. 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. r,ja7^ cls. • 

LARD— Per lb. (new) 72a8ic. 

HKMP— Russia, clean, per ion, f215af22S— American, dew- 
rotied, SU5. 
HOPS— Per lb., first 8ort,0al0c. 

TOBACCO— Connecticut, per lb., lOallc— Kentucky, tfia4c. 
SEEDS— Flax, per bushel, .'iJaSl .tW— Clover, per lb., 6ia7c. 
-Timothy, (herds-jrrass,) per bu., 9^.50. 

COT'iX:)N— New Orleani* and Alabama per lb., QialSlc-r-Flori- 
da, 10ial-2i— Upland, Qial^i cis. 
WOO [^(Boston prices.) Jan 19: 

Prime or .Saxon fleeces, washed per lb. - 38a40 cVu 

Ajnerican full blood fleeces 32*33 *' 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 

" half blood do 

one-fourth blood ajid common, 20a*i2 " 

p- S.— Jan. 26. Since the above was put in type, the steamer 
Hibcruia has arrived at Boston, bringing news twenty-eight day» 
later from England. A very considerable advance has taken place 
in the price ol bread-stufls, and some rise in the value of cotton. 
The advance in flour is 5 to 6 shillings sterling per barrel— equal 
to 91.25 to 91.50 — and the advance in Indian corn is from 10 s. to- 
ri s. per Quarter of 480 pounds. The present value of wheat ia 
England is put down at from 80 ». io 86 s. per quarter of 560 lbs. 
Allowing 60 lbs, for a bushel, this would give the price 92.14 to 
S2.30 per bushel. Indian corn was 72 s. per quarter of 480. Som* 
excitement was occasioned by the news. In New- York the hs« 
on flour was 75 cenU per bbl., and on corn 10 to 12 cents per 
bushel. In Boston the advance was also as much or more. 

LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

Brigktany Mass., Manday^ Jan. 11. 
At market 550 Beef Cattle and 2U0 Stores, 6 yokes of working 
Oxen, 30 Cows and Calves, 6000 Sheep aiui Lambs, aod about 
300 swine. 

Bbkp Cattle.— Extra at S5.75 first quality, 5.25— second qua- 
lity, S4.05@94.25— third quality, 93.5Ui^S4. 

Cows AND Calves — Sales were noticed at $17, 18, 20, 21, 28, 
and 935. 

Sheep AWD Lambs.— Sales of lots al from f 1.33 to $2.12, and ' 

91 .03 to 92.25, and 93.42. . „ 

SwiKE.— Sales at wholesale at 4| c. for Sows, and 5^ for Bar- 
rows. At retail from 5J to 6^ c. 

We are indebted to Mr. 8. II. Bewwett, for a copy of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, containing a statement in regard to the sales 
at Brighton Market, for the years 1840, 1845, and 1844, as follows : 
1846. 

38,670 Beef Cattle, sales estimated at $1,198,770 

15,164 Stores, " 30.3,2bO 

105,350 Sheep, " " 162,239 

44,940 Swine, " " 206,8-24 

$1,871,113 
$1,893,64» 

$1,689,374' 



48,910 Beef Cattle, 
13.275 Stores, 
107.960 Sheep» 
56,580 Swiue, 

37.310 Beef Cattle, 
4.136 Stores, 
72.274 Sheep, 
52,740 Swine, 



184S. 



estimated sales 



1844. 



estimated sales 



ATLANTIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Smithioumj Long Island, near New-York. 

THE subscribers ofler for sa'e al very low prices, a large assort- 
ment of Fruit trees, includmg Apples, Pears, Peaches. Cherry, 
Quince, Nectarine, Plum, Apricot, Sec. of the most approved 
sorts AUo, the choicest kinds of Gooseberries, Raspberries. Cur- 
rants. Strawberries, &c., Ac 

The a.ssortment of Ornamental TrcM, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Plants is now very extensive, including ovei' lO.-OOO Evergrecu 
Trees, and Shrubs. 

The Slock of Apples and Pears, containing over 35,000 trees, in- 
cloJfS the finest sorts in cultivation. 

Orders by mail, or otherwise, will recieve prompt attention, 
and trees will be packed in the the best manner, and forwarded la- 



any part of the country agreeable to order. 
Catalogues seut lo rwery post-paid *PPl«cS"Vu^A s. oov 
Feb. 1—31. * • DOAWK & SOW. 
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ANOTHER GREAT DISCOVERY IN VACCERE- 
OLOGY. 

HOW TO JUDGE A COW. 

SINCE the days of Doctor Jeiinrr^s discovery of raeeination, or 
the cow pox, being au antidote to the aitiall pox, nothing has 
appeared so extraordinary in that department of natural history as 
the discovery by Mr Guenon, the sou of a French Gardener, of a 
means of ascertaining the quality of mikk cows by external and 
visible signs over the milk region of the animal. 

The signs have been reduced to a clear system, and by commit- 
lees of various agricultural societies in France pronounced infal- 
lible " after repeated and rooet careful trials. 

The work was translated by Mr. Trist, of the State Depart- 
ment, and published with numeroai eugravinga explanatory of 
the system, firttt in the Farmer's Library. But the pnblishers not 
willing to withhold a discovery so important and valuable from 
the poorest person owninjf, or wishing to own a cow, have (nib- 
lished it in a separate and cheap form^ and it ma^ be had at The 
Tribune office, or at most of the cheap publication offices in the 
United Stales. 

While thotie who have given to this work even the slightest tests, 
aver that, with it for their guide, they are not fearful of ever again 
buying an indifferent cow ; other-*, who have been more minute 
and carcAil in applying the ^' signs " to living animals, declare like 
the Frenelt agticuliural committees) that the marks are obvious and 
"Worthy of every reliajice- 

The following from sources of unquestionable v(»racity and prac- 
ical kikowledge, nre submiUed in proof of the truth <»<' tiiis wonder- 
ful discovery. But, indepcndenUy of the great value of the cow- 
book for the purpose in quesuo:i, other matters attached to it will 
fully recompense tlie purchaser for the trifling cost of the book 
itself, which is but 37^ cents. Booksellers and publishers may be 
sappliad at the usual discount. 

Under the operaiion of this system, which enables every one to 
select and pnt aside for the butcher calves that will be sure to 
prove bad milkersj the whole race of milch cattle may be rapidly 
imppoved throughout ilie union. Kvery great discovery appcarit to 
be strange, and some of them incredible in the first instance, and 
few more than vaccination it»elf. With such testimony in' sup- 
port of this discovery of M. Guenon, no paper in the Union ought, 
we would think, to withhold a knowledge of it from their readero. 

We have received quite a number of letters from different part) 
of the country, fully corroborating the theory ol M. Guenon. We 
select for publication tlie following : 

Princeton, Mass., October 15, 184G. 

Diut Sia :— I received your favor of the 8ih inst., desiring me 
to state my opinion of the value of M. Guenon's Treatise on Milch 
Cows, translated from the French, and published in the Farmer's 
Library. On my first meeting with this treatise, I was impressed 
with its value from my previous knowledge of some general marks 
whereby the milking properties of cows may, in some measure be 
determined, and from the fact that I had myself noticed the oval 
marks above the hind teats, mentioned by M. Guenon, as indica- 
ting good milking qtialities, that I immediately commenced the 
Htudy and application of bis method to every cow that came under 
my observation. 1 have examined more than 100 cow's, and aOer 
carefully marking their escutcheons, I have become satisfied that 
M. Guenon^s discovery is one of great merit, and can be relied 
upon as true. I have no doubt that I can jtidge very nearly as to 
the quantity and quality of the milk any cow will give at the hfiifrht 
of her flow, and also the time she will continue in milk aAer bejug 
with calf. 

The way taken to convince myself of the truth of M. Guenoit*s ■ 
method has been to visit the eow- yards of some of our principal 
dairy farmers, and examine the escutcheons and marks on their 
cows, and make up my judgment as to the quantity uid ounlity of 
milk each cow would give at the height of hef flow, and how long 
•he would continue in milk after being with calf; then inquire of the 
owners how much milk their several cows would give at the height 
of their flow, and bow long ihey would hold out aAer being with 
calf; comparing the owner's account with any oi^m judgment. I 
find I have mistaken in only five cases out of more than one hun- 
dred examined. 

I have great confidence in M. Guenon's method of testing the 
milking properties of cows and consider it one of the great discove- 
ries of the age. The advantage of this discovery to our dairy far- 
men, enabling them, as I think it does, to determine the milking 
properties of their young slock at an early age, must be very great, 
and will be appreciated by every one who is in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with the subject. In my opinion, no dairy farmer, 
after acquainting himself with M- Gueiion's discovery, need pos- 
sess himself of bad milking cow. 

M- Guenon informs us that his system is applicable to calves 
three or four months old. I have traced the escutcheons upon 
calves as early OS two or three weeks old, and see no reasons 
why their value as future milkers may not be judged of at this ago 
as well at nny otlier age. Yours, respectfully, 

To J. S. ^KLNXKB. Ksq.. JOHN BROOKS. 

Editor of ihe Fanners' Library', New- York City. 

Patterson, N. J., Dec. 19, 1846. 

Deak Str '.—I have read with great satisfaction, M. Gnenon's 
work on Milch Cow^. by which one can judge by certain infalli- 
ble signs, the milking qualities of the animal. I have compared 
the mork^ he gives for his first grade Flanders Cow, and find they 
correspond with the escutcheon of my favorite Devon cow Ellen, 
that has taken the first premiums at the last two cattle shows rf the 
*merican Imtiiuie. My farmer has great faith in M- Oucnon's 

►rk and so has one of my neighbors, a knowing Scotch milk- 
n. who keep* fifty cowji He says that after careful examina- 



tion, he placet confidence in iheM marks, and they wiU govern 
him in his future purchases. 

I return to you my sincere thanb for giving to as fanners this 
valuable treatise of M. Gnenon's. I shall hereafter make roy se- 
lection of the calves I will raise from my choice stocks, from the 
marks given by this author. I think every fanner should own th;ji 
work. With regard, yours, Ac, ROSWELL L. COLT- 

To the Editor of the Farmers' Library. 

The above work is published and sold by GREELEY k M'EL- 
RATH, New- York, publishers of Skinner's Farmen' Library 
and Monthly Journal of Agriculture. 

KT* Three copies sent by mail for 94 - 00. 



SCIONS OF FRUIT TREES. 

WM. R. rillNCE & CO., M'ill furnish from their extensive 
specimen orchards, assortments of scions for ingrafting du- 
ring the winter, on the following terms, and they deem the scions 
(rom their trees invaluable for nnrserymen, on account of their su- 
perior accuracy. Collections comprising 40 or more varieties at 
25 cents each, the number o( ^nXu in proportion to their rarity : 
but when a full dozen are desired of each, the price will be 50 
cents. Smaller assortments will be 50 cenu each variety. These 
terms apply only to those trees whose price docs not exceed 30 
cents each in the catalogues ; those higher priced will be charged 
at the same rate for a parcel oS grafts, as for a tree. Cuttings wil! 
also be supplied of all trees and shrubs which can be propagated 
by that mode. They will be packed in a superior manner. 
Prince's Linnsean Botanic Gardens and Nurseries, Flnshiug, 
Feli.l. 1347.--lt 

STRAW AND CORN STALK CUTTERS. 

HOVEY'S Patent Spiral Straw and Com Stalk Cotter, for 
hand or horse power, five sizes, from $8 to 
Also, Stevens- Spiral Hay and Cornstalk Cutter— ten sizes. Cut^ 
1 to 2i inches long ; 98 to 9^- RifTged for horse-power, $1 to $2 
extra. 

Also, the Pennsylvania Hay and Cornstalk Cutler, for horse- 
power. This crushes the stalks, and when cut ^ an inch long, 
they become fine like ehaff; price, &9o. For band-powtr, 81t>' 
The last two are tlie best in use for stalks. 

Bott's Cornstalk Cutter— price, $20. 

Langdon's Hay and Cornstalk Cutter— price, 918 and 9S0. 

Cheap Cutting Boxes, S5 to S5.5a 

For sale at the Albany Ag. Waiehouae and Seed Store, No. 
10 Green-st. 

LONG ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

AT the annual exhibition of this society, held in Flashing, on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of September, 1840, the following 
premiums, among others, were awanied to WM. R. PRINCE & 
Co., Proprietors of the Ltuncsan Botanic Garden and Nurseries. 
Fkuits. 

To Messrs. Wm. R. Prince & Co., for the best 13 varieties 

of Apples, €5.00 

To Meaxrs. Wm. R. Prince & Ca, for the largest and beet 

collection, 5.00 

To Mes.<«rs. Wm. R. Prince & Co., for the bebt 12 varieties 

of Pears 8.00 

To Messrs. Wm. R. Prince & Co.^ for the largest aud best 

collection, 8.00 

To Messrs. Wm. R. Prince & Co., for the best 6 varieties of 

peaches, 3.00 

Plowbrs. 

To Messrs. Wm. R. Prince & Co., for Achimenet picta, 

showing high cultivation, S 01 

To Messrs. Wm. R. Prince & Co., for the best 30 varielies 

of cut Roses, Ctnijixau 

PREMIUMS AWARDED TO WM. R. PRINCE k Co., 

At the Fair of the Queens County Agricultural Society, on the 
9th of October, 1846. 

For the best and Greatest variety of pears ; 

For the best and greatest varieties of apples ; 

For the best 12 table apples; 

For the best and most beautiful botiqnets ; 

For the best and greatest display of flowers. 

Feb. 1 , 1847.— It. 

^ NEW SEEDS. 

JUST received at the ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE and SEED 
STORE, a full and large assortment of 

FIELD, GARDEN, AND FIXJWER SEEDS, 
of the growth of 1846. The above seeds having been grown and 
put up with the utmost care for this establisoroent, they are war- 
ranted genuine and true to their names. Farmers, gardeners, and 
dealers will find it for their interest to examine the assortment and 
prices before purchasing elsoMrfaere. 
Also for sale as above. 
Jewett's Improved Canada Corn, 
Black Sea Spring Wheat, 
Hall's Early and Carter Potatoes, &c.. &c. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 

FARMER WANTED. 
"ITT ANTED a man with his wife, (one withont children %vould 
^ be preferred,) to take charge of a farm of about 200 acres, 
in one of the pie asantest districts in New-England. The wages 
would be good and the situation probably a permanent oue. Ad- 
dress, (fMit-paitf,) box No. 1008, roM Office, Bqmou. 
Jan. 1^31. 
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XEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

(on commission.) 
A K. AL.I-.EN, 187 Waler-»t.— Farinini? Fmplemen!* and Seeds, 
j\m Wire Cloths and Sieves; Fertilizers, such ha Uuano. Lime, 
P aster of Pari*?, icc, Fruit and Ornamcinal Trees luid Shrubs; 
Improved Stock. Il'irses. Cattle. Sheep, Siv. 

Kditor of the American .\gric-uliuri«l, a monthly publicaUou oi 
3*: [M^es, With nmneroua ciigravingi'. Price h year. 

Jan. 1— i>i. 

NEW ORLK AXS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

TUF, >5nb>cr:ber will keep constantly on hand for sale furming' and 
plauiaiion implernents. of all kindd suitable for the souihern 
market. He will al*o execute orders for improved slock, such as 
t orses, catt'e. sheep, &c.. and receive fuh-^criptions for the Ameri- 
can A£:riciilturist, a monihly publication of 3*2 pages, with luime 
roiu er.eravinffs. Price SI a year. H. L. ALLEN- 

New Orleans, Jan. 1. 1::?-17.— 21 



TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

THE subscribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co., Va.. 
consiBiinsf of about ten thousand cures, which they wish to sell 
or rent. It Vms on it immense quamilie.s of the largest timber, 
with abmidancc of water, and watei power. A portion of th-j 
land has been cleared, and pnxluces the finest grara in the world 
We would like to dispose of it, or to enter into partnership with ajiy 
eeuUeman who would furnish a fli^ck of sheep, and go into the 
business of growinj? wool. Apply tfy letter to e fu-r of the sub- 
srnbers, Ht Cumberland Court House, Va., or m i-ersoii to Col. A. 
Staples, Patrick Co.. Vh.. who will *»-w the W.^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Sept. 1-6T. WfLLTS WILSON. 

' AGRICULTURAL WAREHOU SE. 

18? FrorU'tt., New-York. 

THE «ub«rrib«r offers for sale an extin«ive a?«ortmPnt of Farm- 
ing aiid Gardening uteniils, consisting in part of plows of 
Freebonvs, Minor's, Horioa & Co.'t, Prouty * Mears', and Rug- 
ir.cs, Nour.^c & Mason's palieriis. The Locked Coulter, and 
^Vrought Share Plow. « . ^ ^, ^ j ^ u 

Corn Shellcrs, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles. Corn and Cob 
M.:U, Straw Cotters, of Greene's, H«vey's, Eastman's, and other 
most approved patterns. „ ^. . ^. „ 

Horse Powers, Threshing Machmes, See. Gin gear, Mill, Horse- 
rower, and all other castings, constantly on hand. Also a general 
assortment of Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
and other mills. Seive.s, Screca«, Riddles, Ac, &c. 

Persons oniering articles from the subscriber may depend upon 
having them made of the best materials and in the most workraun- 

JOHN MOORE. 

.\.«r-York. Oct. 1. 

TO NEW. YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 
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\E hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois Lauds for sale, 
in tracts of 40, &0, l!20, IGO acres, or more, to suit purchasers. 
The lainls are all first rate, and among the very best in the state, 
aiid are situated in the counties mo*t densely seilled. viz., 
Morgan, Scott, Cass, Mason. Menard. Green, Sangamon, Logan. 
Christian, Mason, Mcl.ean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
seiilers every reasonable indulgence will be given as to time of 
puvment. The price fr«'m §.3 to $o per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papers; writes re- 
specting this section of Illinois as ibllows : 

" Btardstottn^ Cass Co., lU.. Jan. 10, 1346. 
The Rights of thk We*t.— Gothamitks ox thb Wino.— It is 
now six weeks since I left the city of Gotham, dnriii"" which time I 
l;ave stcn con-'iderable of this western countr>', and I mast say the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipated, 
and this country may truly he called the garden of the world. 
Tlcre is nothm? to prevent farmers in t!i « country from gelling 
rich, as the land is Ihe most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
ducc everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

*' .\ New England man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
that iomc farmers here produce ten thousand bushel" of corn, and 
iia.t as many bushels of wheat in a year, to say nothing of cattle 
ur.ii hoj^s. of which seme raise as mfuiy as five hundred head. One 
firmer lold me that he raised the last year 6000 biisiiels of corn, 
and It was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

"CatUc and .«iheep feed up(»u the prairies all winler, as they are 
seldom covered with snow." 

Mi^x oi the above lands may be cnltivated 100 years or more 
w.'fioui manuring, being of the richest alluvinl soil. The lilies are 
indisputable, and the lands will be *o!d at low prices and in quan- 
t ties to sail purchasers. letters (p<>>t panl) addressed to 1). B. 
Atrks E-sfj., o( Jyksonville. III., or ihe subscriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many pers<iiis out of the stale have an idea 
thai the taxes are very biirilensome in Illinois, we stHte that they 
raiiice from SI. 50 to $2 00 per annum, on 80 ncr^« of lund. 

.TOHN GRIGO. 
Jan 1. 1*17.— fit No. 9 North Fourth-st.. Philadelphia. 



WILD TURKEYS. 

I? OR sale, tvro pair of wild turkeys— one pair of which were 
- sent from Illinois in the fall of 1844. and the others were 
reared tVom them the present ycnr. They are well domesticated, 
an.i are splendid birds. Price, f 10 per pair. Inquire at the Op- 
y :c E OF TKK Ci;lt:vatoe. 
D«c. l-2l. 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC 
TORY. . 

THE subscriber has con.stantly on hand a large assortment of 
the above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSOxV. 

July, 184G— 10 mos. 191 Water-st.. New- York. 

P. S. — .All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 



f^UANO.— 200 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare's cargo 
^ trora Ichaboe, iu light casks, for sale in lots to suit purcha- 
sers, by E. K. COLLINS & Co., 66 South-st. 

The many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, but that it is at least equal if 
not superior to uiiy other guano. 

_Sept^ M&40.-tf 

I. T. GRANT & CO.'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

THE suhscribers, manufacturers of ihe<e celebrated mills, bar- 
ing enlarged their manufacturing establishment, hopes to- be 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. These mills have been repeatedly tried, ai>d 
the principle upon which they <»perale ihoroughly examined and 
toted by committees appointed by the Slate Agriculuiral Society, 
and in every instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
that have come in competition with them. They have taken the 
Jirst premium at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairs, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the State 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the first pre- 
mium, and we were awarded a silver medal for the new improve- 
ment, at the Fair of the .American Institute in 1S46, and they re- 
ceived the highest consideration at the ereat National Fair, re- 
cently held at Uie city of Washington. Wherever they have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag- 
riculturi.st«, and are believed to be the only mills ever invented er 
manufactured, that will chafl* and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at tlie rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle, and smut at the same time. They will also 
thoroughly clean all otlier kind** of grains and seeds by running it 
through once. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price from 
$21 lor No. 1, to S27 for No. 4, and have no hesitation iu war- 
ranting them superior to anjihing of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Crrain Cradkif which have 
taken ihe first premium wherever exhibited. 

Our Fail .Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at the 
following places : 
John .Mayhcr & Co., 1S5 Front-»t., New- York. 
E. Whitman. 55 Light-sl., Baltimore ; 
Denslow & Webster, Savannah, Geo. ; 
Fitzhugh Coyle. Washington City; 
Baggs Parsons, Springfiekl, Mass.; 
Pierce, Sweet & Co., Burlington, Vt.; 
J. W. Howe«, Montpelier, Vt.; 
Luther Tucker, 10 and 12 Green-st, Albany, N. Y. 
II. Warren, Troy ; 
J. S. &, J. Brown, Newburgh. 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended to, and all 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge- 

I. T. GRJ^T & Co. 
Junction P. O., Rens. Co . N. Y.. Jan. 1.— tf 



NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE. * 
Not. 51 and 52 North Market-Street, Botion. 

FOR sale at this establishment, a general assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Garden Implements— Howard's Improved Pa- 
tent Cast Iron Plows of all sizes. Martin's improved Eagle and 
other Plows*; Double Mould Board, Side-Hill, Paring, aiid other 
pl.nvs, in great variety, and of the most approved patterns. How- 
ard Subsoil Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; Willis* 
Se» il .Sower, (the best in use ; ) Geddes' and other Harrows of 
various patterns : Green's Straw-Cutters. Willis' Straw-Cutters, 
of various kinds and prices ;Gault's Patent Churns, Grindstones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a very superior aitd 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, different sizea; 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syringe* 
in great variety ; Pruning and Buddinr Knives ; Pruning Scissorv, 
and Shears in great variety; Grass Hooks and Garden Shears; 
Garden and Field Hoes of every pattern ; Scufflers every size ; 
Pick Axes. Shovels. Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every de- 
scription ; Hay Tools, including the very best Scythes manufac- 
tured in the counm', (in all cases warranted;) Hall's and other 
Hay Rakes. Piich-iorks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rakes, Sickles,. 
Austin's Rifles. Wiici Stones. &c., Ac. 

Also a complete aii.st»rtment of Chains, viz:— Fence Chains — 
Trace do —Ox do — I>^g do.— Tie-up do. Hale's Horse Power; 
Hale's Thresliing .Machine mid AVinnowing Mills, Garden En- 
gines, Lc. ^ 
Also Axes, Hatchets. Bill ITooVs, Hammers: Axe, Hoe, and 
Rake Handles; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings; together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticultural purposes. 

Harris' Paint Mill, the be8»i iu use, is also for sale at this Caiab- 
lifthinent. 

SEEDS, TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribers are enabled to furnish seeds of the pnrest qua- 
lity, of every variety of field, vegetable, and flower seed ; erabra- 
ciiiir every variety desirable far cultivation. 

Also. Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, of crery 
description. . 

(C?- Ortlers prompilv attended to. JOSEPH BRECK & cP-^ 

Boston, Sept. 1— tf. 
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CORN AND COB MILLS. 

SINCLAIR'S Patent Com and Cub Cnuher, for one hone, or 
more power— feeds one ear at a time. Price, with extra 
pUtee, 930. 

Pitta* Patent Com and Cob Cmter. This is, probably, the easiest 
•perating machine in use. The cutting is done hy a series of 
knives or chisels ; feeds one ear at a Ume. For description see 
iannarr number Cultivator, 1847. Price $40. 

Freeborn's Patent Corn and Cob Crusher. This has a large hop- 
per, and feeds itself— requires two or more horse-power— is an 
effectual machine. Price ^30 ; with extra plates, 932. The above 
•onstantlx on hand at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, Noe. 10 and 
If 6reen-*t 



300 
900 
100 
200 
900 
900 
100 



All warranted 



crops of 1846* 



FARMERS', GARDENERS', AND PLANTERS' 
STORE 
^. G. MUNN, LovinUU, Ky. 
AHA BUSHELS clean Ky. Blue Grass ; 

" " " Orchard Grass ; 
»* " Red Top; 
Red Clover ; 
Timothy ; 
Hempseed ; 
Barley : 
Rye; 

Heavy Seed Oats, 40 Ibe. to 
the bushel. 

Also Lncerae, Millet, White Dutch Clover, Potatoes, Artichokes^ 
3eans, Yams, Apple Peed, Peach Seed, Ac, Ac, together with a 
large stock of GARDEN SEEDS, hy the pound, ounce, or paper, 
•r put up in boxes to suit any market. A liberal discount made to 
dealers. 

Also, a larre stock of Agricultural Implements, such as Plows, 
Harrows, Cultivators. Chums, Corn-Shellers, Straw-Cutters, Fan- 
ning MilU, Hoes, Rakes, Spades, Shovels, Axes, Trace Chains, 
ftc, Ac, together with all the tools of the Horticulturist and Gar- 
denes 

Orden from abroad will meet witn prompt anenuon. 
N. B A gen for nurseries, east and west. 
Mr. MuNif will also act as Agent for The Cultivator, and "The 
Horticulturist, and receive subscriptons and monies for both these 



Feb. 1, 1847.— It. 



CORN SHELLERS. 

CONSTANTLY for sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and 
Seed Store. No. 10 Green-street, 
Burrairs Hand Corn Shelter and Separator, a new and very 
•ompact machine, one of the very best in u«e.— $10. 

CImton's Uaiid Corn SheUer, the most rapid and formidable ma- 
•hme ever offered in Uiis market ; does not separate Uie cobs nod 
9om. Price, ^10. 

Warring's Hand Com Shell er— shells very rapidly, but does not 
■eparaie the corn and cob ; a cheap and durable machine. 
Price, 99. 

Smith's Cora Sheller and Separator, for horse-power, capable of 
Aelling tea to twelve hundred bushels per day.---950. 

TO PLANTERS. 
^3E7ANTED, situations by two well experienced farmers as over- 
* ^ seers, Mrfa<y will take charge of a part or the whole of Plan- 
tations. The best of references will be given. 
Address FRANCIS F. NILES, 
Feb. 1. 1847— It.* Farroington, Ct. 



BURR STONE MILLS. 

'puis subscriber has received a supply of Fitzgeralds* Portable 
Patent Cone Burr Stone Mills, for grinding wheat, com, salt, 
«offee, spices, drugs, Ac. This milt beinr made of the French 
Burr Stone, which on account of its hardness and sharpness of 
frit, is the best material for rrinding, is also hunr or moves on 
•teel centres, and is very little affected by nse ; and when it does 
Beed sharpening it can easily be done, and in a few minutes, 
owii^ to Its small size and form. This mill has taken the pre- 
mium three years in succession at the Fairs of the American In- 
vitnte, two years at the Franklin Institute, and all other exhibi- 



lions and fa:rs where it has been exhibited. The following from 
Ibe many testimonials received in its favor, are sufficient to show 
capacity and utility of the machme :~ 
" We the undersigued being present at an exhibition of Fits, 
ferald's Poruble Burr Stone Mill, give the foUowina as the re 
salts: Attached to the steam engine, it ground and boiled, with 
•ix horse power, 

Wheat at tha rate of one bushel in ff minotM. 
Com »* *« 91 »• 

Black Pepper •* M •* 

Allspice »* " 8 « 

Coffee «« 5 « 

We omit any recommendations of this recent invention, as being 
altogether unnecessaiy. The simple facts above stated, aivl an 
•xaminatioa of the Bull, will have laora weight than anything we 
aan add. 

EnwAan Eawlv, M. D., 70 Chialopher^, N. T. 

AaCHvBALO McVlCAS, Jf. 

AaaAHAK Van Est, cor. Bleceker aad Calharimt-an. 
JosxPH Vawicx, 83 Amity^ai. 
Ifew-Tork, April tt, 1640. 

I7> The above mills will be eonstanay on hand and for sala at 
1km Albany Agricultural Warehooaa and Seed Store. Noa. 10 and 
IS OI•«a.Mree^ Albany, N. Y. LUTHBR TUCKER. 

Pak. 1, 1817. 
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HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE attention of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Patent Horse 
Powerts an engraving and description of which is given ia 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1847. Among the advantages of this 
power are its compact size and lightness, and the ease with wbicK 
sufficient speed can be obtained for threshinc, without gearing, and 
consequently greatly lesseuing the friction, it will be foond a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to rfareshing Bfa- 
chines, Circular Saws for sawing. Straw-Cntters, or any other 
maclaine which it is wished to impel by motive power. Price, for 
single horse power, ST^— for two horses $0S. 

Also, Wheeler's Spike Thresher, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in diameter, and 29 inches long, with the concave filled with spikes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
other snbstances getting into the Thresher. Another aavantage of 
this Thresher is, that it scatters the grain much leas than many 
othen. Price,998— with Separator attached, $36. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to tha Thrasher, thna aavoic the work 
of one or two men with rakes. 

With this Hone Power and Thrasher, 900 bushels of oan, or 
100 of wheal may be threshed per day, with a ehaaga of hones. 
The above machines eonslantlv en band at tha Albany Af« 

WarahoQsa and Seed Store, No. 10, Oreen-street. ^ 

JihMy, Jm, IS, 184ft ^ LUTWB]^ TUCKBE. 
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RURAL ARCHITECTUEE. 



Editors Cultivatoe — In your favor of the 7th 
inst., you extend to me aa invitation to aend an article 
fur the Cultivator. It is entirely a new business to me, 
and I may fail in sending you anything that you will 
think worthy of insertion. Should this be the case, you 
will do me a favor not to use it. In looking for a 
subject, my mind fixed upon two or three, which I deem 
of general interest. These were Roads, Fences, and 
Buildings. Having several plans of dwelling houses 
io my memorandum book, I have seleoted one, and at- 
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Will nil 
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BtEVATlOir.-Pig. 18. 
tempted to give you a draft of it. I am not a me- 
chanic, and feel that I am laying myself open to criti- 
cism. I haTe been led, perhaps, to select this subject 
from having recently re-perused Mr. Downing's works 
on Cottage Residences and Landscape Gardening, in 
which works I have been much interested. I have 
access to no works treating on the same subject that I 
read with more satisfaction. I like them better than 
Loudon's, because they are better adapted to our own 
country. But still it seems to me there is something 
Deeded to meet the vrants of the mechanic and farming 
community — I mean the working portion — men who 
raanasre their own tools, artd work their own farms. 
Mr. DowNiNO's Designs and Plans are too expensive 
for general use among this class of persons f they will 
do for \i^at are termed gentlemen farmers, and me- 
chanics who work, if at all, in gloves; but we want 
something for the industrious working man. A man 
who has a farm of fifty or one hundred acres, worth $30 
to $40 per acre, does not like to expend 12, 15, or 
$2,500 in buildmg a dwelling house; and if he is a pru- 
dent man, will not do it; and yet, he wants a comforta- 
ble home, and deserves it as much as any one. Of a 
hundred dwelling houses, in view from where I am now 
wriiiag, perhaps not more than fifteen or twenty would 



be considered worth over $1000; and these, I should 
judge, are rather above the average of our country. 
This, I think, shows, that a work containing designs of 
a less expensive character is needed to meet the wants 
of a large portion of our popolatiQ9. 

Mr. Downing, in an article published in the Sept. 
number of the Horticulturist, complains of the manner in 
which the Grecian and other styles of architecture have 
been misapplied in this country, and says he now sees 
strong symptoms of another disease manifesting itself,'* 




PRINOIPAL FLOOB —Fiif. 19. 
A. Parlor, 'B. Sittingr-room— C. Kitchen— 1). and E. bed-roMM 
— F. Closets— G. Pantry— H. Hall— I. Back Hall, lighted fmoi 
sash door— K. Wood-house— U Stoop— M. Ashes. 

Sus., alluding to the rural Gothic style of building, as 
now practiced among us. Hasnot his work on Cot- 
tage Residences had this very effect to some extent. 
Persons have seen his work and designs, and have been 
pleased with them, and in buikling have endeavored to 
imitate them; but not feeling able to fully adopt his 
plans and carry them out, they have tried to introduce 
some of his suggestions in a cheap way, and have thus 
produced the specimens of bad taste to which he al- 
ludes. For one, I do not wish to see any particular 
style generally adopted. It would not comport with 
oar heterogeneous population, or our great variety of 
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scenery. We want yariety — ^plans fitted for various lo- 
cations, and this can be arrived at better by using a va- 
riety of style. In connection with the work published 
by Mr. Downing, is there not wanting another , to fur- 
nish that portion of the conununity to which I have re- 
ferred, and who can better supply it than Mr. D. him- 
pelf? 




CELLAR.— Fiy. 90. 



In looking over the buildings now in my view, I 
should judge they would average about the size of the 

J>lan of the one I now send you. It is designed for a 
amily of from six to ten persons,* and I think the ar- 
rangement is such as would be convenient and desira- 
ble. 

In different portions of our country, different ma- 
terials are used in buiiding, and different uses are made 
of the same materials. At the west, there are many 
buildings put up with what are called balloon frames, 
covered with boards and clapboards. With us clap- 
boards are generally used as an outside covering upon 
the ordinary timber frame. Mr. Ellsworth highly 
recommends the Pv» houscM of unbumt brick. Mr. 
Downing has introduced the vertical board covering. 
Among these, I like Mr. D.'s best, both as to the ap- 
pearance and utility. The main objection to it is, that 
it is too expensive, particularly if it is filled in with 
brick, as Mr. D. recommends. 

In the plan I send, you will see I have adopted Mr. 
Downing's covering for the outside, but propose to use 
it as follows : Let the cellar walls be built up with 
stone from two to three feet above the ground, put- 
ting a good coat of water cement on top of the w&ll to 
]^event dampness from arising — ^then lay up the walls 
of unbumt brick, as recommended by Mr. Ellsworth, in 
his Report on Patents for the year 1844, putting in 
scantling 3 by 4 inches, on the outside, once in three 
feet, around the entire building, to nail the vertical 
boarding to, when the walls are finished. This era- 
braces part of Mr. Downing's and part of Mr. Ells- 
worth's improvements. The objection I have to Mr. 
E.'s covering of cement, is the difficulty of making it 
stand our climate. Using Mr. D.'s covering, obviates 
this objection, and in combining the two we have some- 
thing about as near perfect as* we can look for. You 
will observe, also, that it is cheaper than a frame of 
timber, as all the timber that is necessary to use is 
the joists for flooring, and the scantling outside, until 
you reach the platot. The expense of walls of unburnt 



brick is about six cents per cubic foot. The two prin- 
cipal partitions should he of nnbomt brick, six inchei 
thick, to be carried from the cellar to the roof, plaster- 
ing inside immediately upon the brick. This savM 
more than one-half the expense of plastering. In sneh 
a building, we have the advantages of its being warm, 
dry, and clean. It is wanner than briok or stone, be- 




OBAMBBH FLOOR.— Fig. SI. 
A. Chamber, 14 x 15— B. Recess for bed, openinf into A— T. F«l 
Rooms with eloset«, 9 x la— D- Closet opening into Hail— E. Hall 
cause a better non-conductor of cold, or than wood alonf . 
because tighter. Another advantage in such a wall is- 
that no rats, mice, or other vermin, can get within the 
walls; as they almost always do in every house vhere 
studding, or furring and lath, are used. I think such a 
house can be built for $600 or $800. 

H. OF Oneida Co. 

Clinton J Dec. 31, 1846. 



THE CHEAPEST awd BEST MODE of BUILDING. 



From various experiments which have been roa<^e 
within a few years, the evidence is becoming strong, thai 
the best mode of building dwelling houses, lor com- 
bining cheapness, durability, solidity, warmth^ and dry- 
ness, is with UKBURNT BRICK. 

A number of houses have been erected with great 
success with this material, at the village of Geneva, in 
western New- York, within a few years; and their sa- 
periority has also been proved at Chicago, as appeari 
from an able and interesting communication on this sub- 
jeot, which appeared a few weeks sinoe in the Prairie 
Farmer. In both these localities, the cheapness, ai 
well as other advantages, which, from the statements 
of different builders, nearly agree, are very apparent 
and striking. 

These houses being of a more porous material thai 
stone or brick, are much warmer, and less subject to 
dampness, and not being lathed internally, except on t 
part of the partition walls, afford veiT few hiding pla- 
ces for rats and mice. They are also far less liaM* 
to destruction by fires for the same reason. In order 
that their advantages may be more fully understood, • 
brief statement of the mode of erection may be useful. 

The bricks are made of goud clay, with which a small 
portion of sand must be mixed, the quantit/ of wbic b 
will vary with the purity of the clay. Straw or coai M! 
grass is then chopped with an axe about six inches lontr. 
and worked in with the clay- A yoke of oxen will 
work a bed of clay in about four hours sufficient to gn t 
emplojrment to two active men in making the brick for 
a day. The size of the brick is usually quite large, or 
six inches thick, one foot wide, and fifteen inches long 
At Chicago they are tisually inade eighteen inches long, 
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with a few a foot long to bre&k joints^ &c. There are 
two modes of loosening the bricks from the mould. 
One is to have a sliding bottom; the other, and perhaps 
the host, is to haye a narrow slit or opening at each 
eiid of the bottom, which admit air, so that when in- 
vert t>d the brick readily falls oat from its own weight. 
The .side pieces should project beyond the ends, to re- 
ct-ive cross rods for handles. Two men will make three 
hutulred in a day. They soon become dry enough to be 
set on edge, then on end, and lastly in piles one above 
another, the asperities of the surface admitting freely 
tho vi roulation of the air between them. In a few weeks, 
ij' in summer, they will be hard, tough, and dry enough 
to ]ny in the wall. The mortar is made of the same 
ni.iteriiil as the brick, and cements the wall firmly to- 
pr^^thcr. The boilding may be very expeditiously per- 
form '^d. 

The walls must in all cases be laid on stone or hard 
brick underpinning or cellar wall, and should commence 
two feet above the surface of the ground. The parti- 
tion walls may be made of unburnt brick, six or eight 
inr'hes thick, bat if a cellar is beneath, or otherwise, 
partition walls of stone or hard brick, must invariably 
lonn the foundation. A fine house in Chicago, where 
a cellar could not be dug, had all the partitions of the 
same material, so that neither rats and mice, nor fire, 
cfmld pass from one room to another except through the 
d<Kir9. A cellar adjoining was built on the surface of 
the ground, three feet lower than the main floor, and in 
adiiition to the exterior wall a foot thick, it had another 
within, six inches thick, enclosing an intermediate space 
of air. It never froze in winter, and formed an admira- 
ble cellar. 

The wood work is connected with the walls accord- 
in^r to the usual mode in brick and stone houses, and the 
unburnt bricks receive and hold firmly all nails driven 
into them. 

The plastering on the inside, which is applied direct- 
ly to the walls, must be quickly finished, as it dries with 
great rapidity. After the building has stood one year 
or more, a coat of plastering, sinailar to that given to 
other brick and stone houses, is applied outside, which, 
if well done, and of good material, forms a handsome 
finish. 

According to the article in the Prairie Farmer, the 
er>«!i of the wall itself, compared with that of a common 
brick wall of equal thickness, is as 5 or 54 to 14 or 15; 
or hut little more than one third. As lathing the inte- 
rior is obviated, the cost of the inner plastering is re- 
dnr-'^d to one-half. And a handsome outside cement is 
about two-thirds as expensive as three coats of white 
pnint, and needing no subsequent renewing, is less than 
half as costly in a series of years. An acquaintance 
who lately erected a house of this kind with accurate 
buls of outlay, estimates its total cost at two-thirds that 
of a common wood frame house, and one-half that of a 
coinrnon brick house, while he considers it superior in 
excellence to either.* He drew the brick one mile to 
thi- place of building. Where suitable clay cannot be 
bail within several miles, the increased distance would 
very slightly augment the expense. T. 



WARMING HOUSES. 



The fire place has very generally gone out of use, 
wherever fuel has become costly, and stoves of various 
kinds have taken its place. 

Tlinn<^ the old brick fire-place, with its wide throat, 
consumed large quantities of wood, and sent a large 
proportion of the heat generated in its combustion up 

* He Also suted that during the two years that elapsed from the 
tim.- h'^'iwc was built, to the period when the outside plaster- 
was applied, only ahoot one-tenth o^'an inch of the rarface of 
Utc bnck wa« beaieu offby vtoraia asd raia. 



chimney by the powerful .draft — it certainly, by that 
very process, ventilated the apartment in great perfeo* 
tion. The open Franklin stove, was also a good venti- 
lator, and by having its plates exposed on all sides to 
the air in the room, it saved fuel. 

The close stove is defective as a ventilator. All 
close stoves are upon the same principle, and the mo> 
dem " air-tight" is only a common close stove toell pui 
together. Combustion is slow, and but a very small 
quantity of air is required to support it. The process 
is to make wood into oharooal, and use the heat thus 
generated in warming the room— -and then consuming the 
charcoal and dtflusing the heat given ofi* in its consump- 
tion. This is economy of heat, and is the most perfect 
mode of making every particle of it available; and if the 
pipe of the stove is long enough to allow the small quan- 
tity of air that is necessary to support combustion, to be- 
come as cold as is consistent with its moving at all 
through the pipe, it may be considered equal to any- 
thing now in use for the purpose of saving heat. It is 
manifest that such a stove does not ventilate the apart- 
ment sufficiently to render the atmosphere wholesome, 
and unless other means are resorted to in order to io- 
trodtice fresh air, it becomes so impure that headaches 
follow. The only way is to procure a supply of fresh 
air, and by appertures near the ceiling let out the im- 
pure heated air. This fresh air thus introduced, is cold, 
and to heat it will cost fuel — and thus if pure air is 
enjoyed, the great economy of the " air- tight " stove is 
in a measure counterbalanced, by the necessity of ven- 
tilating with cold air. 

Thus it is shown that the most common modes of 
warming buildings are objectionable. One is expensive, 
the other is destructive of health. The advantages of 
both may be secured, and their disadvantages avoided 
by warming and ventillating the house with heated air 

I have a furnace in the cellar of my house that ao* 
complishcs both these ends — a drawing of a section of 
which I send you. [See Jig. 22.] 

An air chamber made of brick, the walls eight inches 
thick, and arched over at the top — five feet four inches 
long, and three feet wide on the inside, and high enough 
to allow a stove J?, with drums, C, C, to stand on it 
under the arch. The front end of the stove is even with 
the outside of the wall, that wood may be introduced, 
and in the door is a sliding damper, to control the 
draft. The cold air is introduced into the air cham- 
ber at the front end of the stove in such a manner as 
will bring it directly in contact with the heated surface 
of the stove. Tin pipes, D, D, ten inches in diame- 
ter, convey the air after it is heated through the floor 
into the rooms above. At the ends of the pipes in the 
floors are registers, to regulate the quantity of air ad- 
mitted into the rooms. The smuke pipe E, passes 
through the top of the arch, surrounded by a pipe, up 
to the floor, where a sheet of iron, having holes through 
it, controls the amount of air allowed to enter the room 
through which the smoke pipe passes. But two air 
pipes are shown in the drawing, but there are, in fact, 
six rooms that have hot air introduced into them, be- 
sides the hall which is warmed by the smoke pipe. The 
cold air is brought from the outside of the cellar wall 
by a brick pipe, , a foot square, passing under the 
cellar floor. This cold air pipe is so situated that the 
supply can be regulated by partially closing the outer 
end. The drums, C, C, have small doors at F, 
through which a scraper can be introduced to clear out 
the ashes and soot; by sending them down through the 
pipes, H, Hj into the stove. There is in the brick wall 
at /, an iron door opening on the back side of the air- 
chamber, through which a man can enter. 

The operation of this furnace is this: The fire being 
started in the stove B, and heating it, and the drama, 
the surrounding air is heated and expanded, and by a 
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Fig, 22. 



votl known law, it rises and passes throuj^h the pipes 
Z>, />, into the rooms above, where it didbses itself, and 
aooiislant stream coming into the rooms , presses the air 
until it betiins to eseajw through the craci<s around the 
windows and doors. Thus, instead of having streams 
•f cold air pouring in at all the crevices , air that has 
been oontaminftted by Qse is forced out by the meohajii- 
oftl power of tbe heftted air; and the room is constantly 
mp^ed with pare mt drawn (not fFom mftSfles of de- 
•ajring Te^etables in the oelliir, but) from out doors. 

Before the erection of this furnace, it WAS necessary 
to calk the windows, and list the doors, and then suffer 
with the cold. Candles flared, and it was nearly im- 
possible to be comtortablo in cold weather. Now the 
lights burn straight, and though the thei'mometer may 
stand at zero in the open air, there is no diirieulty in 
keeping it at seventy or eighty degrees any where in 
the lower story of the house, which is fifty feet square. 

The coldest weather in winter requires about a cord 
•f seasoned hard wood to warm the house a week. 

Having tried fire places and tight stoves, and having 
had this furnace in use long enough to give it a fair 
trial, I feel justified in making comparisons between 
these modes of warming houses. By the furnace, be- 
sides warming a large house perfectly, is saved the dust 
and ashes of the stoves or fire places — the dirt of the 
wood-boxes, the cleaning of brass fenders, the destruc- 
tion of furniture, and the labor of constantly mending 
flres. The stove in my furnace is more than four feet 
long, and b two feet wide, and two feet high, and the 
door is large enough to allow the introduction of com- 
mon cord wood, thus saving sawing and splitting. 
Wood being put into the stove — the quantity varying 
with the weather — the damper is closed, and every 
joint being as dose as it is possible to make them — 
combustion goes on slowly, and the great amount of 
Wood thus burning, gives otf siilTicient heat; and three 
fires ar<* gone rally enough for a day in cold weather. 
The wood being stored in the cellar, the dirt is kept 
out of the rooms. 

It would be an improvement upon this furnace, to put 
more drtmis upon the stove, and to have a stove three 
feet high, so that there might be a grate made of tubes, 
passing througli the side plates, so that the air in the 
atr diamber could ouroulate through the grate, and thus 
save more heat. The front of the stove, instead of being 
even with the front wall, might be just within the air 
diamber, and a sheet-iron door in the brick wall open- 
ing la firont of the stove, would permit the opening of 
he stove door, and the introduction of wood. By this 
lis dmr^ til* w(m '%MA M to 



air, and the expansioii and contractioB of the stors 
by heating and aooling, would not crack the wall, ss it 
does when the stove is masoned into the wall. 

Before erecting my fiumaoe, I made somewhat exten- 
sive examinations, for the purpose of procuring informa- 
tion in relation to this matter. .1 saw many furnaces 
that but partially answered the object of their erection. 
The fidiures were to be ascribed to the attempt to draw 
a supply of oold air either from the cellar, or from tbe 
rooms above, or tbe tube through which the cold air was 
brought firom oat doors was too small— or the air cham- 
ber was very large. Every furnace that worked well 
that came under my observation, was supplied with 
oold air from tbe outside of the bauding by a pipe of at 
least eight inches square. 

Large stores, and larg^ pipes to oonviej the heated 
air are preferable — as tbsreby a great quantity of air 
moderately heatbd will be Cteveyed to the rooms. 
Where small stoves and small pipes are used, the fire 
must be intense, and the plates of the stove most be 
made very hot, add consequently exoessavely heat tbe 
small quantity of aur that comes in contact with them. 

Tbe impurities that float in tbe air thus undergo 
changes that render them anything hot pleasant to tbe 
senses. 6<o. Gkddes. 

Fdirmouni, Jf. F., Jan. 1847. 



LARGE FARMING ON A SMALL SCALE. 



Trs first premium on farms, of the Middlesex (Mass.) 
Agricultural Society, was awarded the past season to 
Amos Carlton, of Chelmsford. The manner in which he 
has, in the space of a few years, brought a farm of 
twenty-eight acres, mostly covered with woods, birches, 
and alders, and huge rocks, to a state of high cultiva- 
tion, so as to jrield several hundred dollars worth of 
fkrm products yearly, can hardly fail to be interesting. 

Twelve years ago, when he purchased it, there were 
but seven acres; the other twenty-one he has bought Rt 
different times since. The soil is a hard gravelly loam, 
very stony; not one acre could be turned smooth wiih 
the plow. Improvement was commenced on an acre 
and a half, by digging out stone enough to fence it with 
double wail. Since bb has had the |daoe, he has laid 
about 430 rods of wall. He formerly bought some ma- 
nure, but now thinks he can make it cheaper. He findi 
meadow mud, well mixed with a seventh part ashes, 
and a quarter stable manure, quite as good as clear 
stable manure. At first he had but two cows and on« 
htorse; now, by the improvement in the fertilitj of 
the land, he keeps one horse, four oows in summer, and 
five or six in winter, with three heifers, and three pi^rs. I 

He cut eighteen tons of hay the past season from hii 
meadow. Three years since he biult a bam and car- 1 
riage bouse, which was forty by forty-eight feet, 

which," he says, " I then thought was larger than I 
should eter fill ; bilt I have this year had to add twehs 
feet more to one eftd." 

He has given much attention to frtdt. Tbe original 
orchard of natural trees he gralled, and they are n<)# 
in full bearing condition, and he gets four times as much 
good fruit as he did before Cf bad. In 1845, he had 120 
barrels of apples; in 1846, about 80, and 10 or IS 
bushels of quinces, besides a fine supply of peaehe<,i 
cherries, grapes, &c. 

The amount paid for labor, including wall-bail<lini7, 
h%s, of lcte yitirs, been about 140 dollars per year. 
The pMd«ce 90ld, aooovding tb aocooot, was, for 1845, 
inohidiiig fruit, milk, hay, fcc., 641 dollars 25 ceni% 
About one quarter of his 26 acres is covered with rocki. 

This account is condensed from his statesieat to tbi 
committee of tbe agricultural society, who examined tbi 
farm, as publishtd in tka Boston Co«ier. T. 
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EMIGBATION TO VIRGINIA— FAIRFAX COUNTY LANDS.— Bt an Emigkant. 



It was at the close of a bleak, windy, and gloomy 
October day — ^the temperature below the fireexing point 
— and the elements giving legible tokens of the ap- 
proach of the dreaiy and aUnost interminable northern 
winter, that with my family and a goodly assortment of 
carpet-bags, which we had contrived to substitute for 
those most troublesome and vexatious of all appenda- 
ges, travelling trunks, I took passage in the noble 
steamer " Knickeibocker,'' from the Albany wharves, 
for the great metropoUs---(rom whence it was my in- 
tention to proceed by the Camden and Amboy railroad, 
Philadelphia, Baltunore, and Washington, to some point 
south of " Mason and Dixon's Line," in pursuit of health, 
and to escape the rigors of the coming season. Ten 
years constant confinement within the pent up walls of 
the city, and an unintermitted devotion to sedentary occu- 
pations and iiteraiy pursuits, had served effectually to 
nndermilie a constitution naturally not the strongest, 
and to beget a craving thurst for the fresh breezes and 
pure air of the country; while the necessity of making 
some permaveat provision fi>r the 'future for myself and 
growing family — a provision not dependent upon the 
capricious ftuctnatioos either ef trade or politics— point- 
ed to the {purchase of a snug little farm, in the vicinity 
of a good market, where all the advantages of a tho- 
rough agricultural education might be combined with 
those to be derived only from the inexhaustible resour- 
ces of a lar^i^e town. Governed by these motives and 
tod uoenients, joined to an early imbibed and long che- 
ri.shed love for rural sights and sounds,*' I availed my- 
self of the facilities afibrded by the emigration, a few 
years previous, of an esteemed relative and friend, hira- 
a practical and experienced farmer, from one of the 
New-England states, to Fairfax county, in Virginia, to 
carry into effect the views and projects thus indulged, 
and in less than three days from my departure, found 
myself comfortably established at his hospitable man- 
sion, semi miles firom the city of Washington, within 
the ooofines of the " Old Bominion,'^ and under what, 
compared with that I had so recently left, might fairly 
be termed a tropical sky. Within one month thereafter, 
I succeeded in purchasing, on very advantageous terms, 
a farm of seventy acres, eligibly situated, and which I 
am now engaged in improving. 

IXoubtless Sx of your readers are more or less familiar 
with the topography and associations of this part of 
Virgtniar— the theatre of our earliest annals as a peo- 
ple — the nursery of omr greatest statesmen and patriots 
— the home aad the final retting placd of the Fathea 
or HIS CetnrntT. Here, on tl^s verdant • banks of the 
Potoiikao-«-wrapt, as bitioet fitting and emblematie of 
the tame of its gnat fiwnder, in perennial shrubbery, — 
is MoiTirr YamiiDir,— ^nd heM, at a little distance from 
th« nobto oMmsaon; is the Tomb op Washinotok — ^the 
eo naee r a ted shrine watered by the tears of a grateful 
country, and resorted to by crowds of " succeeding pil- 
grims " from every part of the etviliaed globe. Here 
stands the venerable though dilapidated wooden walls, 
wliere, at the periodical sessions of the county courts, 
during Chose times which tried men's souls." imme- 
diately imoeding the outbreak with the mother country, 
the former becoes and statesmen of the republic — the 
WASHinoToirs, the Jubes, the Hsxets, and the Ban- 
DOLptis, were wont to assemble and to discnss the por- 
tentoos aspects of the political horizon; and here, after 
the storms of war had spent their fury — after a new 
wLyabi i B had sprang into existence — and its high desti- 
nies Imd received the lasting imprem of its founder's 



oomisels and goidanoe, the soLsnm STATSsicAif retired 
to find in the shades of private life that repose and se- 
clusion he had so nobly earned, and so long and ardent- 
ly coveted. These are all and each matters of general 
notoriety; bat tt may not be known to all that for a few 
years past, this little county, so richly fraught with the 
proud associations of the brightest period of our coun- 
try's history, has been the theatre of a very general and 
extensive emigration from the northern and eastern states; 
that the original proprietors of its broad acres and vast 
forests and noble streams, have, in numerous instances, 
either abandoned their patrimonial estates, and taken 
up their line of march for the boundless prairies and 
virgin fields of the west, or contracted their domains 
within practicable limits for agricultural improvement: 
and that the lands thus abandoned, exhausted as a large 
proportion of them have been by heavy and unintermit- 
ted oroppings, vrithout any corresponding return in the 
^ape df fertilising manures, have been purchased at a 
low price compared with their intrinsic value for farming 
purposes, by northern and eastern men, who have 
brought with them to their new abodes that indomitable 
industry and practical skill before which every obstacle 
to the attainment of an independent competence for 
themselves and their children speedily disappears, and 
the tangled wilderness of a luxuriant but neglected soil 
is rapidly soade to bad and blossom as the rose." Not 
less than two hundred of this enteiprising class of our 
fellow citiaens have within the past five years, issued 
from the great " northern hive " and quietly efiacted the 
most desirable settlements in this attractive and genial 
clime, and within the boundaries of this single county; 
and upwards of two hundred thousand dollars have 
already been invested in the purchase of improved and 
unimproved real estate vrithin its limits — most of it at 
prices ranging from two to five and ten dollars an acre, 
according to its productiveness and the extent of its im- 
provements. This land consists ohiefiy of estates, tha 
greater part of which has at a period not very remote, 
been under vigorous cultivation, and subjected to a suc- 
cession of exhausting crops, when instead of being 
placed under a judicious treatment, with a view to the 
restoration of iu fertility, it has been exchanged for 
other .portions, destined in their turn to share the 8am# 
&,te. Thus abandoned, a rank and luxuriant growth of 
pines, and other evergreens, and shrubs of various de- 
scriptions, has usurped the place of tillage. In the 
mean time, a similar process has been slowly but con- 
stantly going on with the adjacent lands, until their 
proprietors have found no other alternative than emi^ 
gration or a return, tp their worn-out lands. The lat- 
ter presents a formidable enterprise to the planter who 
who has hitherto only found it necessary to follow tbs 
established routine of putting in his crops at the accus- 
tomed season, to realise at the end of the agricultural 
year, an abundant, even though a regularly diminishing 
harvest, and who, when the results of this species of cul- 
ture, carried on by the agency of slave labor, rendered 
it no longer practicable to rely upon one set of fields, 
had only to resort to others adjacent, and to continue 
the same process, regardless of ulterior consequences. 
The former, accordingly, is unhesitatingly adopted; and 
vast quantities of land are thrown into market at nomi- 
nal prices, which, in the hands of northern farmers, ac- 
customed to rely upon cheir own labor, and to make the 
most of every acre, by husbanding its resourcwi, and by 
systematic and judicious modes of culture; in a few 
years resumes its original fertility, and amoly compcn 
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aates the expenditure, as well of capital aa of labor, be- 
stowed upon it. The vicinity of the Washington mar- 
]£et — ^at all seasons one of the best and most constant to 
be found in the United States — and accessible by the 
best of roads — ^the mildness of the clime — ^the uniformi- 
ty of the temperature — the early period at which the 
labor of the husbandman may commence, and the length 
of the season which is before him, and which is never 
contracted, as at the north, by unexpected frosts and 
early winters — ^the wonderful luxuriance which attends 
the growth of every species of vegetable, grain, and 
grass — the consequent frequency and abundance of crops 
— ^these advantages, together with the general health- 
fulness of the surrounding country — and the adaptation 
of the soil to most of the purposes requured in an en- 
lightened system of farm husbandry — present strong in- 
ducements to all in a less 'favored climate, whose cir- 
cumstances or inclination point to a change of domicil, 
rather to avail themselves of the certain blessings at- 
tendant upon the advanced and settled state of civiliza- 
tion, such as is unquestionably to be found here, than to 
brave the perils and suffer the deprivations and dtpra- 
vatioru of an incipient state of social advancement in the 
far west. 

To those whose physical constitutions have been un- 
dermined by the rude and incessant attiicks of a harsh 
climate, and by the rapid alternation of heat and oold 
which is so common in the northern and eastern sec- 
tions of the Union, and which it is so impossible efTeot- 
nally to guard against, there can be little doubt of the 
permanent advantages which a transfer to the mild, 
equable, and at the same time invigorating breezes of 
the " sunny south " secures j and which, I am confident, 
neither a continual northern " exposure " nor the much 
vaunted sea breezes " of that latitude can so effectual- 
ly command. My own experience, and that of others, 
similarly situated in this respect, can abundantly vouch 
the almost instantaneous efficacy of the remedy here 
pointed out, in the renovation of health and strength, 
the elasticity of spirits, and the complete invigoration 
of the entire physical system. To that large and con- 
stantly increasing class of our young men who are 
rushing into the already crowded avenues of the various 
professions, where, in a few short years at farthest, the 
greater portion of them must be hopelessly stranded in 
the vortex of that ruinous competition which must 
necessarily ensue from the vast disparity between the 
demand for their services and the supply — no less than 
to the struggling victims to this disastrous and injudi- 
cious choicc-^the cultivation of the soil opens a most 
inviting and profitable field of honorable enterprise — and 
I know of no more advantageous investments in this 
field than are presented by the inducements held out to 
emigrants and purchasers of land in the eastern or tide 
water sections of Virginia. This territory is, as yet, 
sparsely settled; its divisions, instead of being meted 
ont by villages and towns, are subdivided only into coun- 
ties — the occupants of its soil are widely separated from 
eaeh other: and such is the tendency to segregation, 
that you may, in some instances, travel the most fre- 
quented highways for twenty, thirty, and forty miles, 
without becoming aware, except occasionally, of the 
proximity of a single dwelling — the mansions of the 
proprietors being thrown back for nearly a mile, and 
apyiroaebed by circuitous and wooded lanes. This state 
of things grows out of the great extent of their do- 
mains, and the consequent advantage of a central loca- 
. tion with reference to its various parts. From five 
hunilred to a thousand and two thousand acres, are re- 
garded as but an ordinary farm. The period has now 
arrived, when, for the reasons to which I have above 
adverted, large portions of these lands are thrown upon 
ninrket ; and from the sales which I have seen cf- 
during my short residenoe here, and the vast 



quantities of fertile and productive land every dar 
offered at prices which are much below the prevail! nj; 
standard at the north for lands of the same quality, I ara 
well satisfied that capitalists and laborers, with but 
limited means, might, to say the least, go farther and 
fare worse." 

I have only to add, that so far as my personal obser- 
vation and means of information extend, the tocutif in 
this, as well as in every portion of this ancient common- 
wealth, is of the highest order. Churches, schools, and 
all the varied institutions which indicate an advanced 
civilization, abound in every quarter. Slavery, it is 
true, and pity 'tis 'tis true," exists; but I have as yet, 
been able to discover none of those more flagrant enor- 
mities with which the fertile imagination of some of our 
northern friends has invested its already sufficiently re- 
pulsive features. The slaves, in this vicinity, are, 
without a solitary exception, well treated and carefully 
provided for. The entire gallery of the ohurch is set 
aside for their use on Sundays; and they uniformly at- 
tend, and, I doubt not, profit by the lessons they re- 
ceive. But I have already trespassed too far upon your 
valuable paper; and will defer what I have to say fur- 
ther to another number. S. S. R. 

Lake Borgne Place, Protpeci Hiilf Va. 



RUTLAND COUNTY, VT. 



Messrs. Editors. — perceive firom the December 
number of the Cultivator , that 138 copies of it are ta- 
ken in Rutland, and the number taken by the other 
towns in the county, show that we are eager for infor- 
mation and improvement in agriculture, rearing stock, 
&c. The soil of Rutland county, (the valley of Otter 
creek in particular, which runs nearly through the mid- 
dle of the county,) is not surpassed by any in New- 
York or New England. The eastern part of th% county, 
lying on the Green Mountains, is excellent for grass, 
potatoes, and English grain. The dairy, and raising 
cattle for market, is the principal business. The wes- 
tern part, bordering on Lake Cham plain, has a stiff 
clay soil, that bears grass and hay of superior sweet- 
ness, on which large herds of cattle and sheep are fat- 
tened for Brighton market, and sold at no. 1 prices. 
The valley of Otter creek is good for all the grains and 
grasses, and remarkable for the evenness of crops in all 
seasons, never suffering, like most other places, by 
drouth. 

The greatest product of the county is Merino wool. 
There are many fine flocks that average 3 4 to 4 lbs., 
and some of a little coarser staple, that shear 5 to 5] 
lbs. well washed wool; stock bucks from 8 to 14 lbs. 
Rutland alone keeps 26,000 sheep. 

The Rutland Co. Ag. Society was formed about a 
year ago. Its prespeots are most enoonraging. The 
October fair told well for the first one, for horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep, agricultural implements, and manufac- 
tures. From 7 to 10,000 of the yeomanry were present. 
The annual meeting of the society was held on the 6th 
inst.; an excellent address was given on the occasion, 
by Prof. Hallock, Principal of Castleton High School 
(Agricultural lectures are ^ven at this institution, and 
some practical instructions.) The address is to be pub- 
lished; also one on a former oocasion, by Prof. Cabb, 
and an essay on manures, by Dr. Ives. The premiums 
on field crops were awarded as follows ^—Spring wheat 
from 22 to 29 bushels to the acre; com, 5 applications, 
from 99 to 135 bushels; oats, from 57 to 84 bushels; 
potatoes at the rate of 675; carrots at the rate of 1,430 
bushels; white beans, 37 bushels. Potatoes in this 
county but little effected by the rot this year. 

H. W. Lbstbb 

Rutland, n.. 1847. 
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LETTERS FROM HOLLAND— No. H. 



Utrechty Dec. 8, 1846. 

EDiToms CT7LTr?ATOR — ^Ir the sketch of my journey 
from Antwerp to Utrecht, commenced in my last letter, 
I had got somewhat beyond Breda. The country through 
which we now passed was lower than any we had yet 
seen, the fields being in many places below the level of 
the c&nahs, so that the water was pumper] up by wind- 
mills, and discharged into the nearest canal; upon this 
method of draining I will not enlarge here, as I may 
probably devote one or two entire letters to it when I 
have seen more of the practical working of the system. 

The Dutch, in this part of their country at least, 
have improved their advantages for the keeping of water 
fowl. Docks seemed to be the favorites; every little 
«f>ttage had a troop of them in its neighborhood. Du- 
rinfT the greater part of the year they support them- 
selves entirely. Oblong baskets, made of straw and 
reeds, leaving a hole in one end, are provided for their 
habitations. These are placed on four sticks so as to 
be elevated a foot or two above the surface of the water, 
and are recushed by means of inclined planes, up which 
the ducks caa waddle quite comfortably. There are 
penerally two or three of these nests at different 
hf isrhts, so that the inhabitants can retreat from one to 
die other as the water rises in winter. 

We now crossed, at intervals of some miles, three 
branches into which the Rhine is separated in this part 
of its course. These are called severally the Old Rhine, 
the Lele, and the Wal. One of them is crossed by 
mfKns of a bridge of boats, and the other two by ferries 
«f a very primitive character. Much of the country inclu- 
ded between these streams is admirably adapted for cul- 
ti\-ation; the soil is light in appearance but deep and 
mellow, evidently possessing great capabilities. A 
^reat portion of it lies so high that by means of tiles 
and careful levelling, it would be quite possible to tho- 
rou^h drain it. This appears scarcely to have been 
coramenoed yet; but it would without doubt be of im- 
mense advantage. Many large open ditches would 
St 1.1 be necessary in order to carry away the water in 
winter, and into these short tile drains might discharge. 
I .should think the soil of this district admirably adapted 
to :he tumep culture; indeed, we saw some remarkably 
good crops. 

After crossing the last branch of the Rhine, we found 
the country between it and Utrecht, very low and wet. 
The river is considerably higher than this region, and 
V' b^els descend into the canal that leads to Utrecht, by 
n.e.ins of several locks. By means of open drains at 
short intervals, the water stands a few inches below the 
surface of the soil, but little of which, in this section, 
?<emed to have been plowed; the greater part by far 
If in pasture. Some of these pastures are very rich, 
Covered with a fine, thick, dark green herbage, resera- 
hlinfr in appearance some of the celebrated old pasture 
hnAs of Englcuid. In fact, they are doubtless much the 
^(it.'ic; as for the most part, they have not been plowed 
^ ruiin a half century, if ever. If the water has always 
y ► 'J at its present level, three to six inches below the 
yM.ico, plowing has always been out of the question. 
By the use of a few wind mills, all of these fields could be 
Ti more thoroughly drained, and the farmers ena- 
l'!<-d to grow grain crops over a large extent of a soil 
n-'w almost untouched. The Dutch farmers think, I 
f-ippusc, that these fields are more valuable in their 
present coiiditkMiy aa unfailing and rich pastures 



Prof. Johnston, in his lectures, has some interesting 
remarks upon the causes of the gradual improvement 
of pastures upon some of the stiffest clay soils of Eng- 
land; the same causes which he specifies there, probably 
have a certain influence here. 

We saw very great numbers of cows and bullocks 
during the day, but few sheep. The cows are almost 
invariably spotted with black and white, and of large 
size. Towards Utrecht we observed a few of a red 
color, but still spotted with white. Almost all of these 
cows had on a kind of jacket, or perhaps it might better be 
compared to a horse blanket. It is made of coarse 
brown cloth which looks like sacking, and covers the 
whole back and shoulders. The owners name, or 
some distinctive mark is frequently painted upon it. 
These coverings are of course intended to protect the 
animal as much as possible from the effects of the wea- 
ther; but it does not seem as if they would be of much 
use in so mild a climate as this. It is possible that the 
fogs and damp nights may be found injurious; bat anl. 
mals in the lowlands of Scotland, exposed to exactly 
such weather, need no such covering; this may, how- 
ever, be owing to difference of breed. In the Highlands 
of Scotland, on the more bleak exposed farms, it has 
been found necessary to put jackets on the sheep, in or- 
der that they may endure the cold storms; but I do not 
know that even there, the black Highland cattle ever 
receive any such protection. 

The broad extent of pasture land, and the great num- 
bers of cows about Utrecht, show this to be mostly a 
dairy country. I am within a few hours of the most 
celebrated cheese and butter districts. The quan- 
tity of both these articles annually exported is immense. 
It is said to be somewhat difficult to obtain access to 
the best Dutch butter dairies in such a way as to tho- 
roughly understand their method of making; but I think 
that it may be managed when I have acquired the lan- 
guage. It certainly will be worth a trial. I cannot 
hope to accomplish much in this way before spring. 

I hear little of the potato disease here, and thosa 
brought upon the table are as good as I have ever seen. 
They grow a small kind here expressly for the table, 
which are not great bearers, but remarkably mealy and 
fine flavored. In oonsequence of the extensive failures 
last year, a much less breadth of ground has this year 
been planted with potatoes than is usual, and the de- 
ficiency has been supplied by growing increased quanti- 
ties of buckwheat, turneps, cabbages, and the endless 
variety of other vegetables for which the Dutch are 90 
famous. Yours, truly. John P. Norton. 



NOTES or a TRAVELER in ENGLAND— No. Ill 



Markets. — ^Markets are established and held at sta- 
ted periods, in every part of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Some of these are for fat cattle alone: others for 
store animals, milch cows, sheep, horses, swine, &o. 
Purchasers are thus enabled to select the stock they 
may desire; the farmer finds a ready market for what 
he has to dispose of, and can always receive the 
pay down for his stock, it being the custom - so far as I 
could learn, always to pay cash at thase fairs. Grain 
markets are also held, and the same rule prevails. Tho 
sales are usually by samples, the buyer and seller each 
retaining a portion of the sample, to prevent any ques- 
tion as to the quality of the grain sold. No writings 
are used, the purchaser and seller merely striking hands, 
as evidence of the bargain. I was told that a case very 
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rarelj oocars where the bargain is repudiated. The 
sales are commonly e^cted by salesmen, who are men 
of responsibility, and at all times faraiUar with t^ etate 
of the market. Many advantages, it appears to me, 
resnlt from their method of doing business. The prices 
are aniform; the farmer obtains the market price; and 
is not subject to the wiles of the sharper or forestaller. 
The certainty, too, that lie is sure of finding a sale for 
his stock or grain on market day, and that for cash, is 
an object of no small account. Whether this system, or 
something analogous to it, might not be introiduced to 
advantage in America^ is certainly worthy of conside- 
ration. 

Smithfield Market. — ^The Smithfield Cattle Mar- 
ket, in London, held every Monday and Friday, is the 
largest, and doubtless the most splendid exhibition of 
cattle and sheep in the world. I visited this market on 
market days for several weeks in snocession, and the 
beauty, extraordinary fatness, and perfection of the ani- 
mals exhibited there, was certainly far superior to what 
I had anticipated. 

Monday is the principal market day, Friday being for 
the cattle and sheep unsold on Monday, and such as ar- 
rive after the Monday market. The number of fat cat- 
tle weekly brought up, ranges from 2,500 to 5,000; 
and sheep, 20 to 45,000 j calves, 200 to 300; swine, 
from 200 to 500. This market is in the very heart of 
London, and as there exists a prescriptive right to it, it 
cannot be removed. It is becoming too strait for the 
increasing wants of this vast metropolis, which has a 
population nearly equal to that of the state of New- 
York, and preparations were making when I was there, 
to enlarge its dimensions, by removing a large number 
of buildings. The animals are usually all in their pla- 
ces by sunrise, and are required to be removed by three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the whole ground is care- 
fully cleaned, leaving very little traces of its use. The 
cattle brought up here are from two to three and four 
years old, acquiring maturity much earlier than is com- 
mon with us. Since the completion of railways, the cat- 
tle come up in much better condition than formerly. 
Some complaint, however, now exists, as the cattle are 
frequently injured in the cars by being bruised. The 
advocates of the broad guage railways, say that this 
difficulty only exists upon the narrow guage roads, with 
bow much truth I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Colman, in one of his numbers, having given a 
description ofSmiUi/ield by night, I took an early oppor- 
tunity to witness it myself, and I can with truth say, 
** the half was not told me.'' I take the liberty of giv- 
ing his description, which presents as vivid an impres- 
sion of the scenes which transpire, as anything upon 
paper can give: — 

" SMiTHriELD BY NiGHT.— About midnight, the dif- 
ferent detachments, almost treading on the heels of each 
other, begin tn make their way to the place of rendez- 
vous, through the winding streets of this wilderness of 
houses, and enter the great market place by different and 
opposite avenues, and like hostile parties, often meet each 
other in the very centre. Then comes the conflict; the dri- 
ving of so many thousands of sheep into the several pens; 
the assorting and tieing up or arranging so many thou, 
sand cattle, driven into a state of terror and phrenzy by 
the men and dogs; the struggles of thediflferent owners 
or drovers to keep their own and prevent their inter- 
mingling with others; the occasional leaping the bar- 
riers, and the escape of some straggler who is to be 
brought back by violence; the sounds of the heavy 
blows over the head and horns, and sides of the poor 
crazed animals; the shrieks of the men; the yelling and 
barking of hundreds of dogs, who look after the sheep 
and cattle with a ferocity perfectly terrific, and a sa- 
gacity almost human ; the bellowing of the eattle and 
the bleating of the calves; forming, if the expression 



is allowable, a concert of discordant sounds utterly 
indescribable and hideous, and in the midst of all 
this confusion, the darting about of hundreds of torch- 
torches, carried in the hands by men looking for their 
cattle and sheep, and seeking to identify their marb— 
all together present an exhibition for which it certuinlr 
seems diffieult to find a parallel, and sufficiently e^rati- 
fying to the lovers of the picturesque in human affairs."' 

The cattle most valued in the Smithfield market, are 
the Scots, as they are called, consisting of Polled Gal- 
loway. West Highland cattle, 8cc., from Scotland. 
These are mostly black, of medium size, extremely fat, 
their meat richly mottled or variegated, and are sure 
to command the top of the market. These cattle are 
often fattened by the farmers in England, and the ease 
and facility with which they take on flesh when placed 
in their rich pastures, render them a very profitable 
breed for the market. It struck me, that these are the 
very animals we need in America, in some sections, 
at least, and from what I learned of their hardiness, 
aptitude to fatten a* an early age, and the superioritr 
of their meat, I have no doubt they would be one of the 
most profitable breeds of cattle that could be introd«oe<i 
A breed similar to the West Highland, I saw in AnL^le- 
sea, in Wales, and they succeed well there, and are 
more numerous than any other breed. 

The Herefords, Short-Horns, and DevoiM, are next to 
the Scots. I esteem the Herefords as very choice ani- 
mals for beef. Some of as fine animals as I saw in the 
markets were of this breed. The Short- Horns are miwh 
more numerous than any other breed. I should jiHlj:e 
that they were nearly equal in numbers to all the other 
classes. TJiey are the leading stock in England, and 
their popularity seems to be as high as ever. Several 
sales from choice herds took place while I was in Cu:;- 
land, at which the prices ranged very higfc. At one of 
them. Earl Spencer's, I tliink, some of the bulls brought 
$1,500, and cows sold from $300 to $600. 

In passing through the country, cattle in preparation 
for the market are to be seen on almost every farm. 
They are fattened on turneps, carrots, oil-cake, &r., 
and no pains or expense is spared to render them of the 
finest quality. The great perfection to which animals 
bred for beef attain is remarkable. Their aptness to 
fatten, and the laying on of the flesh on the most valua- 
ble parts has been secured, so as to leave little more to 
be done to make a perfect animal for that purpose. 

The manner of conducting business market davs is 
different from anythmg we have in America. Salesmen 
have the charge of all the cattle and sheep brought to 
market. They are licensed, and are allowed a certain 
price on sale — ^which is about one dollar a head for cat- 
tle, and sixteen cents for sheep. The cattle are sold, 
estimating their weight by the eye, which is done with 
remarkable accuracy, and the salesman settles with- the 
owner, taking all risks as to pay from the purchaser, an 
himself. The cattle sell, generally, at from $75 to 
$100— their weight averages from 600 to 800 lbs., the 
four quarters dressed. 

I observed the purchasers of fat cattle, as soon as & 
bargain was closed, take their shears and clip off the 
brush of the tail, and place the same in their pockets. 
The cattle are then marked, and when slaughtered 
every part of the animal, horns, hoofs, tail, 8cc., is pre- 
served with as much care as the brush of the tail. Ox- 
tail soup is made from the tail. Tis said the French 
introduced this dish, and if all their preparations are 
equal to this, there is little danger of an finglishman's 
suffermg, even if he should be obliged for a time to live 
on French cookery. 

Milch OOW9 are brought up to the Smithfield market , 
and are to be seen there every week, though not in 
large numbers — as the principal market for cows is 
at IsUngton, near the great milk establishments of 
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Messrs. Rkode, and Laymka. Most of the eows 
wbicb I Miw w«r« Darhanu or their oroMee, and better 
cows for milk, in appearanoe, I never saw. They are 
prtilerred ia the London Dairies, and are foand to yield 
more milk than any others— and the ease with which 
they can be iktteiied when they fail to give the neoessa- 
ty quantity of milk, renders them vory desirable for the 
dairy establishments. 

Susprud'8 Boos. — The sagacity of the shepherd's 
dogs, which are used in driving cattle and sheep, is truly 
remarkable. The sheep are driven in small awnbers, 
from 15 to 20 or 30 together. Several flocks arrive at 



the same time^ and frequently they become mingled to- 
gether; yet the dog will find out the sheep of his mas- 
ter, and seldom faUs of bringing the wanderer h&ak. to the 
flock. Frequently I have seen a dog directed to bring 
forward a sheep from the back side of the herd to be 
examined by a purchaser. He immediately jumps iuto 
the pen, and with a bite upon the heel of the sheep 
starts the animal forward, and he is placed ready for 
examination. Many similar feats are exhibited, show- 
ing that they possess in a remarkable degree intelli- 
gence, and ii they could speak, it seems that often they 
would evinoe more than their masters themselves. P. 



PRINCIPLES OF PLOWING. 



Tn princ^fwl objeeta of plowing are, lat, to loosen 
the soil for the purpose of forming a proper bed for 
plants; Sd, incorporating manures with the soil; 3d, 
destroying the sod or sward, and so placing or arrang- 
ing the soil and iu ingredients that the matters which 
contribate to the growth of plants may be oonverted to 
a soluble atate, and rendered available to their support 
when needed. 

The advantages of a mellow bed for planta, are that 
they more readily extend thehr roots, and are thus ena- 
bled to appropriate to their use the vegetable food oon- 
tained in the soil, and at the aame time obtain a firm 
hold by which thej are better secured against injury by 
wind or other aocidenta. 

The advantages of incorporating manures with the 
soil, are in some degree obvious, though these advanta- 
tacrea are somewhat various under difierent circumstan- 
ces. It is evident that the most favorable action of 
nanure upon soil eannot be attained without some de- 
(BTTee of mixture. That the action of the saline princi- 
pli's of the manure tends to render soluble those mineral 
inirredients of the soil which are known to form con- 
stituent parts of plants, there is no doubt; and to effect 
this result the soil and manure must be brought in con- 
tact. On tenacious or compact soils, it is desirable to 
produce a mechanical effect by the use of manures; that 
is, to render the soil more open and friable, and hence, 
in such cases, a thorough mixture of manure, or mate- 
rials of a fibrous nature, such as straw or long stable 
dun^, becomes necessary. 

To facilitate the decompoMtion of the sward and 
other vegetable matters, and bring the food of plantis 
into a soluble atate, the soil and its ingredients must be 
placed in such a condition aa to be easily acted on by 
the elements which promote decomposition. Oxygen, 
one of the component parts of the atmosphere, ia the 
great deeompodng agent of nature, and by the aid of 
heat and auiisture, it eflfecis the dissolution of animal and 
ve^re table bodies, as well as many mineral snbstaaoes. 

In performing the operation of plowing, these princi- 
ples should be borne in mind, as they may furnish a 
valuable guide ia regulating the depth and width of the 
furrow-slice, and the situation in which it ahonld be left 
by the plow. It may be observed however, that the proper 
width of the furrow-slice, must depend somewhat on the 
nature of the sofl. The object is to efieet a proper de- 
frree of pulverisation, with a due exposure to the action 
of the air. 

Loose, gravelly soils require, of course, less Ikrtificial 
division than those of a compact texture; and a width 
of furrow may therefore be allowed in the former case, 
which should by no means be taken in the latter. It is 
one of the greatest defects of our ^stem of plowing, 
generally I that the larrows are too wide. This error pro- 



ceeds, probably, from the babit which prevails, of gomg 
over a great deal of land in proportion to the labor em- 
ployed. On all soils which tend to pack and become 
too dose, this system is very injurious. The wider the 
furrow-slice, the heavier it will be, and the closer it will 
lie; and it is thus impossible to secure a proper state of 
friabieness unless the soil is finely divided by the plow. 
Mr. CoLMAN informs us that on the best farms in Eng- 
land the width of the furrow-sliee is from eight to ten 
inches; and in our oounty the most successful farmers 
never permit a greater width. We are glad to see that 
the practice of making narrow furrows is becoming 
every year more eommon with us; and we have no 
doubt that in the oourse of a few years, its advantages 
will be generally acknowledged. 

Much discussion has been had in reference to the man- 
ner in which the furrow-slice should be left — ^whether 
flat or at aa angle. The same principles are involved 
in this question as in that relating to the width of the 
fnrrow-sUce. The flat furrow leaves the soil less light, 
and in a situation to be penetrated with more difficulty 
by those decomposing agents, air and heat. The ob- 
jections to this position of the furrow, are, however, 
something in proportion to the heaviness of the soil; 
and on very loose soils it would not be liable to any ob- 
jection. The proper depth of plowing, must depend 
much on the composition and nature of the soil and at- 
tendant circumstances. Though we advocate deep 
plowing in general, it seems to us that the system is not 
universally applicable. We cannot, for instance, dis- 
cover its advantages on cold, thin soils, where the under 
stratum is deficient in the elements of vegetable food. 
There would here however, be an advantage in loosening 
the subsoil; though we should prefer doing it by the sub- 
soil plow, rather than to bury the vegetable matters of the 
soil, and bring to the surface the cold and sterile subsoil. 

But some lands, unlike those just mentioned, contain 
the elements of vegetable nutrition to a great depth. 
Such ia the case with alluvial soils, and all those which 
contain organic matter in the subsoil. In such instan- 
ces, an advantage is derived from deep plowing, which 
cannot be wholly effected by subsoil plowing. By 
bringing the lower soil to the surface, the action of heat 
and air rednces the vegetable food which it contams, to 
a soluble condition. We have several times witnessed 
the good effects of this operation. In one instance* we 
have known a farm which had been so worn down and 
exhausted that the average yield of wheat was only 
ten bushels per acre, completely renovated and brought 
to produce from twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre, 
chiefly by thorough plowing to the depth of two to three 
inches below where the ground had been stirred before. 
The subsoil vras rich, but in iu natural position was 
altogether inertj and afforded little or no food to 
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crops. When it was brought within the influence of 
the suh and attnosphere, a decomposition took place 
which rendered it equivalent to a dressing of manure. 

We should therefore be in favor of loosening the sub' 
soil, in all cases j to as great a depth as it can con- 
veniently be done; but, except in cases where the sub- 
soil contains th6 essential elements of fertility, we should 
prefer doing this by the subsoil plow, instead of turning 
down the top soil and supplying its place by that from 
below. It is only in that portion of the earth, (as we 
before remarked,) which is brought within the direct 
influence of the sun and atmosphere, that the food of 
plants is brought into the state in which it is consumed 
by them. On heavy clays, for instance, manure may 
be so deeply buried by the plow, that it will afford but 
little support to crops. 

It is proper to remark that somewhat difierent effects 
are sought to be produced in plowing sod, or sw^ard, 
and "old land,'' as it is sometimes called. In the for- 
mer case, it is desired to place the grass and vegetable 
matters in snoh a position that their growth shall be 
stopped, and that while they shall not interfere with 
the crop which is to be put on the land, they shall be 
made to contribute to its support by their decomposi- 
tion. The sward must be so far inverted as to destroy 
the gri^s, and the furrow-slice must be left light to fa- 
vor decomposition and allow the plants which it is 
wished to cultivate, to extend their roots. The neces- 
sity of carefully inverting the sward, prevents, in some 
degree, the perfect pulverization and intimate mixture 
of the soil, which would otherwise be the leading object. 

Plows of different construction are best adapted to 
these purposes. For sward, the implement should be 
of more length, with a more gradual curve of mold* 
board, in order to lay the furrow over without its being 
broken. For old land," a mold-board with a shorter 
curve would be preferred, that the soil as it rises may 
be thoroughly broken and crumbled to pieces. 

We have before alluded to subsoil plowing. Its ad- 
vantages may be briefly stated to be that it afllbrds a 
greater depth of loose earth for the roots of plants; 
opens the soil more to the exhalation of moisture from 
below, which affords protection against drouth; admits 
the rains to wash out injurious mineral substances which 



in some instances are contained in the soil and sub. 
soil ; and inisany cases it operates as a means of drainage. 

We have no doubt that some of the advantages here 
enumerated, would follow the use of the subsoil plowoa 
nearly all soils, though the greatest benefit is thought 
to be derived from its use on soils underlaid by hard- 
pan," and on those having a tenacious snbaoil. The 

hard-pan" is often occasioned by the oxide of iroo. 
An impervious stratum is frequently formed jast below 
where the soil has been moved by a common plow, on 
lands which liave been long cultivated; and eocperieooe 
has shown that if this crust is properly broken, the par- 
ticles of iron which had formed it may be washed out, 
and the fertility of the soil greatly promoted. 

The use of the subsoil plow on clayey soils, lessens 
their tenacity, and allows the surplus water more freely 
to descend. It has been objected to the practice of 
subsoiling in such cases, that the earth would after a 
while become as compact as ever. We cannot see the 
force of this objection. We know that ail heavy soils 
become in time as close and impervious after having 
been plowed, as they wore before they had been sub- 
jected to this operation; but no reasonable person would 
deny that they were rendered more suitable for the sup- 
port of crops by being plowed; and we should no moie 
think of objecting to the use of the subsoil plow because 
its benefits would not continue forever, than of object- 
ing to the common moile of plowing for the same rea- 
son. We admit with Mr. Colmak, that the advanta- 
ges of subsoil plowing are the greatest in connexion with 
thorough draining; but at the same time we think it 
evident that an advantage, of greater or less extent, ao- 
cording to circumstances, is always derived from loosen- 
ing the subsoil. It is true the earth may run together 
again. So does the surface soil; but loosening and 
opening it must only be repeated again, and with the 
more frequency as the condition of the soil renders it 
necessary. 

In plowing for spring crops, 'we should prefer com- 
mencing on the " old land," leaving the sward till vege- 
tation has started, and the season has so far advanced 
that the soil has become somewhat warmed. The sward 
rots much quicker under such circumstances, and the 
growing crop appears to derive a greater benefit from it. 



CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 



In answer to various inquiries which we have re- 
ceived in regard to the culture of hops, we here give 
an abstract of the remarks of Mr. Colman on this 
subject, in Part viii. of his European Agriculture." 

He observes that he has had the opportunity of see- 
ing the hop cultivation of Kent and Surrey, where it is 
carried on in the greatest perfection. The principal 
points to be observed in the preparation of the ground, 
planting, &c., are given as follows: 

The ground for hops should be a rich and mellow 
.soil, and, in general, the farmers are of opinion that in 
order to produce the best quality of hops, the substra- 
turn of the soil should be calcareous. That the plant re- 
quires a deep culture, is evident from the roots having 
been traced to a distance of twenty feet. The land re- 
quires to be trench-plowed or spaded to the depth of 
two spits. The former mode is the least expensive at 
first; the latter mode will prove the most eligible in the 
end. The ground, indeed, should be subjected to the 

It garden cultivation. 

' The hills are to be marked out in right lines, at a 
nee of six or eight feet apart. The spot which is 



to receive the plants should be rendered as mellow and 
rich as may be, by careful digging. Three or foor 
plants may be placed in a hill. These may be procured 
from the clippings of the vines, in March; or from what 
gardeners call layers; or from seed. The latter mode 
is considered preferable. In hops, the male and feroalo 
plant are distinct; but many cultivators reject and ex- 
tirpate the former as barren. It is necessary that they 
should grow together — that is, a doe proportion of the 
male plants should be cultivated in onler to give that 
energy and vitality to the seed without which it wonld 
not produce its kind. This it is whioh gives weight to 
the hop, which gives the fine aromatic bitter to the pro- 
duction of the vine, and more fully to the seed; the pe- 
tal, or leaf of the fiower, containing but little of the es- 
tringent quality of the hop. ' Cultivators of the hop 
are urged, therefore, to have many male plants on the 
ground, at least one to fifty female plants, and particu- 
larly to encourage them around their plantation, in the 
hedges, where no ground will be lost.' " 

Hop plants raised from seed are said to surpass 
those raised fcom cuttings, are more Inxrariant in their 
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growth, and inaoh less liable to be injured by blight. 
'* They are foand to have a seed at the bottom of every 
petal of the flower, of a most pungent aromatic flavor; 
while those plants grown in the nsaal way without the 
necessary quantity of male plants, have scarcely any 
seed, and they are mostly abortive. In fact seed gives 
weight and flavor to the hop, and constitutes the vitali- 
ty of the plant, or the oondition or strength of the hop; 
and where there is the most seed, there will be the 
most condition." 

The vines, or bines, grown from seed, will be fit to 
be poled the third year; those from cuttings or layers 
the second year. The business of the first year is to 
keep the ground as clean as possible, and the plants 
well earthed up. Though they are not poled the first 
year, yet a stick is put into the ground, to which they 
are tied and trained. The hop is an enduring plant, 
and some fields in Sent have been in hops beyond the 
memory of persons now living; but it is deemed best 
to renew them oooe in twelve or fifteen years. 

The hills require every spring to be opened and 
carefully trimmed — ^the last year's shoots to within an 
inch the main stem, and the suckers close to it. In 
some cases they are manured only once in two years. 
Farm-yard dung is an excellent manure for them, and 
the clippings or waste of woolen mills, called ihoddy, 
are much valued and used. The land on the borders of the 
chalk formation is much preferred for the growth of hops.'' 
Of varieties, those called " the grape, the tokUe bines, 
and the goUUn," are most esteemed. The white 
bines are most esteemed in Farnham, Surrey, and there 
are no hops in the market which bring a better price 
than the Farnham.'' 

The poles used for hops are from twelve to sixteen 
feet long. Chestnut, ash, and larch, are the kinds of 
timber from which they are made in £ngland. In this 
country cedar would probably be preferred, from its 
lightness and' durability. As a protection against injury 
from winds, rows of trees are sometimes planted on the 
sides of the fields most exposed. The experiment has been 
tried of strengthening the poles by means of an iron 
wire extending from one to another on the top. Another 
mode which has been adopted for the same purpose, is 
described as follows: The weather sides of the piece 
had been poled four hills deep, with handsome, straight, 
twenty-one feet, large poles, in rows. These were 
lashed to similar poles placed horizontally across them, 
about eight feet high, from end to end of the hills; and 
the rows of hills were similarly bound to each other by 
poles placed from the outside rows to the inside ones. 
By this means a phalanx of poles offers a sufficient re- 
sistance to the wind to Skelter the whole ground." It 
is added that this arrangement has been found a com- 
plete protection against winds and storms. 

Plantations of hops are sometimes cultivated by a 
horse-hoe or plow, and great pains are always taken to 
keep the ground clean from weeds. From accidents to 
which the crop is liable, such as blight and injury from 
aphides, a good crop is not counted on oftener than 
once in four or five years. An acre contains a thou- 
sand hills, and the yield may be put down at from five 
hundred to a thousand pounds per acre." The expense 
of cultivating an acre of hops is put down at thirty 
pounds, exclusive of rent, or one hundred and fifty dollars. 

It is desirable that only the same kind of hops 
should be planted in a field, so that the ripening may 
be uniform. It is important that the hops should be of 
a bright golden eolor, and full d aroma, or what is 
called lupidin, which gives its value to the hop. The 
bines at the season of harvest are cut about three feet 
from the ground; lower than this is injurious to the 
pl.int from excessive bleeding; and the poles are then 
lilted from the ground and laid upon frames, when the 
(licking begins. 



*' The hops are picked in large baskets, which are 
guaged by marks; and an accountant is always in the 
field to oversee the picking. They are sorted as they 
are picked, and the discolored ones put by themselves. 
The price for picking varies from two to three and a half 
pence per bushel, or from four to seven cents. From 
five to seven bushels is considered a fair day's work, 
though I saw one woman who had picked in a day 
eighteen bushels. 

The hops being picked, they are at once conveyed 
to the kilns, to be dried without delay. A night^s de- 
lay would be extremely injurious. The most approved 
kilns are now made of brick, of a conical or sugar-loaf 
form." Mr. G. copies from ''Buokland's Report of 
Kent," a description of these kilns. They are formed 
by a circular kiln of brick- work, from fifteen to eighteen 
feet diameter, with rafters, twenty-four to twenty-seven 
feet long, leaving a round opening in the apex of the 
roof, surmounted by a movable cowl (or sviringing ven- 
tilator,) the object of which is to allow the vapor of the 
drying hops freely to escape. The drying-floor should 
be at least ten or twelve feet from the fires; is usually 
made of stout laths of fir, about two inches apart, 
covered with a horse hair cloth, upon which the hops 
are evenly spread. The improved modern practice con- 
sists in having one or more large openings or fires to 
one kiln, and to admit plenty of cool air from without, 
the draught being regulated by means of fines and slid- 
ing doors. The fuel used in drying hops is, in all cases, 
charcoal or coke, with some anthracite." 

In drying hops, we are told a large amount of sul- 
phur is used; and though great prejudice existed at 
first against it, no objection is now made by the brew- 
ers. The hops remain a few days after being takeq 
from the kiln, in the storehouses, before being packed 
The packing has been repeatedly attempted by machine 
ry, but none found equal to the human machine. A bag 
therefore is suspended through the floor of the room in 
which the hops are deposited, by a hoop, which forms a 
temporary rim to it ; two large handfuls are tied up in 
the corners of the bottom of the bag, to render the 
handling of the bag more convenient ; and the packer 
then gets into the bag, and draws the hops, which are 
shoved towards him on the floor by a child, with his 
arms, into the bag, and treads them with his feet as 
closely as possible. • • • A bag contains about 2^ cwt." 

We have chosen to give the English mode of cultiva- 
ting and curing hops, because from the extent to which 
the business is there carried on, and the particular at- 
tention devoted to it, the management is better under- 
stood, and a superior article is there produced to that 
which is generally found in this country. Mr. Colmaic 
observes that great complaint is made of American hops 
in the English market; that they are not well cured and 
assorted. No insuperable obstacle, however, exists to 
producing hops here of a quality equal to the English; 
the same skill and attention which is there exercised is 
only requisite, and we cannot doubt that its practice 
would be attended with greatly increased profits. Mr. 
C. is quite familiar with the modes of managing hops 
in this country, and his account of the English method 
is on this account entitled to the more confidence, as he 
is able to judge correctly of the relative advantages of 
the different modes. 



Subsoil Plowing. — ^The editor of the Farmers 
Visitor says that by using the subsoil plow, his crops of 
potatoes were increased at least one-third — ^the same 
kind and quantity of manure being used in both cases. 
This difference on an entire farm, would in twenty years, 
amount to a large estate. 

Hessian Fly in Ohio. — ^The Ohio Cultivator states 
that much injury has been already done to the younff 
wheat crops in nearly all parts of the state, by the fl' 
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VETCHES OR TARES. 



Ralfh R. Phelps, Eiq., of Manohester; Cft., ra- 
qnests information in regard to the cultiire of vet^^hes 
or tares. There are, it \» said, no less than tea «pe- 
cies of Tetch indigenoiis to Britain, and nae of these, the 
tufted yeteh, is l^lieved to be indigenous Co the Uni- 
ted States. Several kinds are cultivated m England, 
the principal of which, acoording to C. W. JoHNSOir, 
are the tnfted vtstch, wood vetch, eemmon vetch, and 
bush vetch. Some of the species are perenmal, and 
others only aaiiaal. The winter vetoh," (Vieui Moiu 
va,) is most approved in England, bnt we bdieve it has 
not succeeded in this oonntry— <<Mr at leaist In the northern 
portions of it — not surviving onr severe winlers. The 
spring or summer vetch has been tried here and fonnd 
to succeed very well for the prodnetion of forage, bnt 
does not seed as well as in England. It is, how- 
ever much prized as a sabstitate for hay, and for this 
purpose, and as a preparatory crop for wh«at, has been 
sometimes cultivated in this country. 

In the " Transactions of the M Agric|dtnral Soeie- 
ty of this state, we find an interesting paper on the cul- 
tivation of the vetch, by RoBcnr R. LiviKosToif. He 
gives the result of trials made with this plant in 1794, 
and ^95. His first experiment was with spring vetehes, 
of which he sowed one acre of rye-stobble— the soS 
sandy and ranch worn ont." He sowed the crop about 
the first of May, with three bushels of seed to the aora. 
When the vetches were up, they were dressed with a 
bushel of gypsum. They were cut when in foil blos- 
som, and yielded two large wag^n loads of hay.'' 
The fodder is said to have been remarkAUy succulent, 
and extremely well calculated for cows and sheep," 
His next experiment was equiUly fikvorakde as regards 
the value of tares as a forage orop, bat they failed in 
seeding. 

From the result of his trials, Mr. Lrvnrosroir con- 
cludes that vetches would be the best of all prepara- 
tions for wheat. " The ground," he says, " is so well 
covered that every weed is stifled: the air at the foot is 
stagnant, and the plant being of that succulent kind 
which feeds much on the atmosphere, I think it cannot 
fail to enrich the soil. Mine appeared so mellow and 
free from weeds when the vetches came off, that I was 
tempted to sow the piece to lucerne." It can be taken 
from the ground in time for the sowing of winter wheat 

In addition to the above, we give the following comma- 
cation. The vnriter is practically acquainted with the 
culture and uses of vetches, both in England and in this 
country. 

Messrs. Editoxs — ^Vetches are grown in England to 
a very great extent, with much profit to the farmer, and 
with great benefit to the soil. They will grow on any 
kind of land without manures, if it is not very much ex- 
hausted, and are excellent food for all kinds of animals. 
I consider them the very best food for fatting sheep, as 
those animals will thrive faster on them than on any other 
kind of green food. The farm horses are principally 
kept upon them, more especially on light soils. In some 
instances, when their day's work is done, they are all 
tied by the leg with a long chain, and thus eat them off 
the field where thoy grew; but the more regular prac- 
tice is to draw them home to the stables, or a large 
yard, snrrounded with sheds with side mangers, to feed 
them in. This yard is kept well littered to absorb nil 
the moisture made by them. Cows are very fond of 
them, and in dry seasons when pastures are short, they 
-3 often fed to them morning and evening while milk- 



ing. And I may hem remark that I believe it to he «■ 
exiceUent practice to foed oows vHnle th^ are being 
milked, as th^ let dovm their milk movm ueeiy. But 
it is dmngoroua to feed the gnma vetehes to oxoees: they 
vriU cause bloat, and very much injuro » oow that i» 
pregnant. I hav« known maiqr <sow« to slink thair 
ealw from being ovntfed with wtoiieev 

Store hogs are kept in driving eonditioB with Ann 
through the suoMner. This crop, when fed off on the 
land^ is n«xt to tho tnrnep^ tlw most nnovatiog one to 
the soil, wore espeoinlly on light soOs, vAore a sevna 
field system in nMrsnod; and tlmi being tny praotiee, 
while with my fathor in England, I will stnto it, to show 
the advantage of the vetQh erop. 

I winter-fhlk»wnd for tnmeps, in the way I deec ribedl 
in the Jan. munbor of the Cultivator, and waa genevallj 
sueeessful in obtasning a i^ood or^. Tho tnraepo 
were fed off by tho ahaep m th* wintor, tlm groand 
plowed onoo, sowed with barley, and laid dowB wkk 
dover, rye graas, and trefbS. This waa a very atonj 
soil. The next year mown lor hay; the following oam 
pastnred until Angnat, plowed onee, and aowed wheat. 
As soon as the wheat waa off, part of tko field wan 
plowed once, and sowed to wintcv vetches. Early in 
the tpring another portion waa sown to vmmkg vetches. 
The sowings were continued until the wnola field waa 
sown. This objoet in the difierent sewings wna to have 
one eome in alter the other, so that they may be fed 
off by the sheep before and when they are in bloosen. 
The fall sowing will be ready to feed the sheep in June, 
and vrill force them for market mneh sooner than aa^ other 
kind of stmuner food. In this way nearly all the ram- 
breeders force thoir shoep to the eXXent they have done. 
Some of them mow them aqd feed in racks, giving a 
freeh piece of groand from wfaneh the vetohea are mown 
every day, and on vriiiohthe sheep nre certain to lie and 
leave their manure regularly over the field. Others 
give them a fresh piece dailv; abont as mneh as they 
will eat up clean, and the sheep eat them irom teland 
as they grew; bnt I think they do enoogh better when 
kept eleali for them in the racks, to pay the extra labor. 

These small divisions are made by hurdles used for 
that purpose. When the vetehes are fed off, tke land 
is in a good state for oats, and plowed onee in the 
spring fw them, coming in for tumeps again tiM fol- 
lowing year. By this mode of ccdtore, and a strict at- 
tention to clean seed, the land is kept free from refuse, 
and two white crops in succession are avoided, which I 
consider of much importance. 

I have grovm a small quaatity of vetches in this 
country. The spring vetch has done as well as in Eng- 
land, but the winter one will not stand the severe win* 
ters in this northeni climate. I have seen several small 
fields of the spring vetch grown by others, with very 
good success. The seed of the winter one Is mneh 
smaller than the spring; the latter will not stand ths 
winters in England. I have a more favorable impres- 
sion of Indian com for soiling, but whether it will an- 
swer for feeding sheep in the way I have described, is 
doubtful. My opinion, however, would be favorable. I 
think if sheep were put on it while the plant is young, 
they would eat the whole of it, and when it failed, it 
could be sown a second time. Wm. H. Sotham. 

Mr. CoLMAN. in his last no., says — This plant is 
extensively cultivated in England, and considerably in 
Scotland ; and in my. opinion its cultivation may bs 
strongly reoonunended in the United States." 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



TRAKSPLANTINO FRUIT TREES. 



Eos. QpiTiyATOft— Wbeo trees are taken from the 
DQiaery, ^ber^. tlw groqixi is made rich, aod placed in 
poor aoila, tbc^ thrive like ^ horse that has been well 
fed with 9m.t9t and then is giyea nothing but straw to 
eat. gsQwyi shoold li^ made richer than where 

they hjul £9cmerly stood. I have had some experience 
in the pUntii^^g at ^ees for 20. years, and have tried va- 
riou3 wj% to make then ^i\ve on light and dry soils. 
Hog mMjaiaifk ie tha hfi^t t ever t^ied, particularly for the 
pear, being ifeiy rich) and of 9, naoist nature, taken 
fresh (kofi tl^e pen^ mi mmd thoroughly with the soil 
as far as the rojpte extend. In u^iiig this manure, a 
Beurre Diel pear, budded on a stock to the ground, no 
larger Uup § pipe stenii grew eight feet the past sea- 
son. This msaore is generallv thrown out of the pens 
and never removed, when one load is worth ten of cat- 
tle or house manure. Tl^e planter should know what 
kind of trees his soil suits. The Swaar apple, and Bald- 
win, Yellow BeUfloweTi Bozbivry Russet, and others, 
might hfS men^oned, that require 1^ light and dry soil. 
They wiU then be Urge and very fine; whereas, if placed 
on a wet scA, they are soiall, and destitute of flavor; 
and the anrseryman is generally blamed, and called a 
scoundrel for selling such trees. On the other hand, 
the Bihstos Pippin» and many others might be men- 
tioned that require a moist soil. The pear requires 
richer gronod Uian the apple, and should never remain 
in grass. A top dressing should be plowed or spaded 
in every year, for trees must have food. 



THE PIE APPLfl. 

This was raieed from seed by Mr. Moore, is one of 
the eastern states. About 30 years ago, Mr. Moore's 
son came to this place, and brought grafts. The tree 
then grafted stands on the farm of Mr. Hadden, (my 
neighbor.) The tree is a vigorous grower, and bears 
l&rge crops every year. It somraenoes rtpentng in 
August, and is in use a long time. The tree grows 
beautifniiy in the nnrsery, making very straight Mlks. 
Young wood, dark brown, with large white buds. 
Fruit, from medkim to large; color, red ; flesh, fine- 
grained, with a sweet and add mingled together, and 
of a spicy flavor, and with the addition of a little butter, 
makes a middling good pie, without opios or sngar. 
This will compare with Mr. Comstock's Gkrden apple, 
taring a grocery bill. 

Thtt apple brought in oar market, 50 ots. per bushel, 
when other good apples brought twenty five cents per 
bushel. I sent a box of the Pie apple to Messrs. 
Eiwaager and Barry, of Rochester, which they pro- 
nouBoed larger and better than the Early Strawberry. 

SOHUTLSX WoaSBN. 

Otwego, F., i^os. tSth, 1846. 



BUDDIICfi FRUIT TREES. 



Eds. CuLTivAToa — ^I wish to corroborate the "im- 
provement in budding*' suggested by your correspon- 
dent, ^' R. T., Prospect, Conn." in your October num- 
ber, and would state, that pruning above the plaoe of 
inserting the bud, has been practiced by me with im- 
proved success. About the 1st of August, of the pres- 
ent season, I budded several small apple stocks, amongst 
Jie nomber was onCj which in about tvro weeks there- 



after, was entirely stripped of its leaves by caterpillars, 
the larva of which had escaped notice at the time of 
inoculating. The insects were promptly destrojFcd, 
soon after which, the inoculate started rigorously, as 
well as the leaves above, which in September were 
again fiiH sine. I then removed the top immediately 
above the kiocolate, which is now, (Nov. 16th,) 14 
inches in length. 

In conformity with tbe above detailed aeddeatal ex- 
periment, I would suggest that stocks to be budded he 
entirely stripped of their leaves prior to inserting the 
bud. The flow of sap to the extremities would thus be 
retarded, and a rigorous action on the inserted bud he 
induced. Soon after the inserted bud starts, the wood 
above should be removed. 

Thus the danger of loHng the stock, resulting fronir 
an immediate excision of the part above is obviated, 
and not only greater certainty of retaining ritality in 
the bud, but a growth of twelve or sixteen inches the 
first season, obtained. 

The praeHet by this method, if as Uniformly soooess* 
fVil, most, I think, entirely supersede grafting, as the 
labor is leas, the risk obriated, and every advantage se- 
cured. In the advantages of early budding, as suggea> 
ted by your correspondent, R. T., I fully conour. 

Chas. R. Smith. 

Mos, (htyahoga Co., O., JVev. 16, 1846. 



GARDENING OPERATIONS. 



It is well to be in readiness for the commencement 
of gardening operations at the earliest period which the 
state of the weather and the condition of the soil will 
admit. Some articles can hardly be put in the ground 
too soon after the frost has left it. This is the case 
with peas, lettuces, radishes, early cabbages, parsneps, 
spinach, parsley, &c. It is rare that these plants are 
killed by frosts that occur after the season has so far 
advanced that the ground has once become fau-ly set* 
tied. 

For peas, the earliest varieties, such as the Early 
Washington, the Prince Albert, and the Cedo-nulli, 
should be chosen, and they should be planted on the 
warmest and most sheltered soils. Parsneps and spi- 
nach, also may be sown in the open air as soon as the 
ground can be worked. 

It is a great advantage to give some plants a start 
in a hot-bed; particulariy lettuces, cabbage, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, and egg-plants. By forcing in this way, 
several weeks may be gained over plants grown in the 
open air. The chief advantage of raising plants by this 
mode of artificial heat, is to have them in an advanced 
state by the time it will do to transfer them to the open 
grounds; but encumbers and early radishes may remain 
in the beds till they are so far matured as to be At for 
use. 

In this latitude it is not deemed adrisable to start 
hot beds until March, but farther south, they may be 
put in operation in February. It is of but little nse te 
force plants which are designed to be afterwards trans- 
ferred to the open air. until the spring has commenced, 
and there is a probability that the weather would not 
be so severe after they are set out as to seriously cheek 
their growth. It is an injury to keep them in the hot* 
bed after they have reached the proper size for setting 
out, as the effect is to " draw them up," as it is c^led, giv- 
ing them long slender stems, which prevents their growtk 
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Hot-beds should be sank in the ground to the depth 
of eighteen inches or two feet. They require a large 
•upply of moisture, and if made whoUy on the surface, 
they dry up so rapidly that they must be watered a 
great deal. If, however, it becomes necessary to 
make the bed on wet ground, no excavation need be 
made, as the coldness of such a situation might prevent 
the manure from fermenting, if deeply placed in the 
earth. In vol. u., p. 55, of the Cultivator, will be 
found some very good directions in regard to the con- 
•traction of hot-beds. 

The weather may be so cold as to render it necessary 
to use straw or mats to keep the air in the beds of 
requisite temperature. But they are liable to become 
at times too hot; hence they should be often examined, 
and the proper temperature secured by sliding the 
glasses; always admitting as much of the external air 
as the plants will bear. Water should be given fre- 
quently. 

A deep mellow soil is all-important for gardens, and 
the use of the subsoil plow may be adopted to good ad- 
vantage, in situations where teams can be made to do 
the work. In general, however, garden- work must be 
done by the spade. For most garden purposes, rotted 
manure is preferable. Composts, which were formed 
the year previous, and have been well worked over 
several times, till they have become thoroughly fine, 
are best for most purposes. A good compost is made 
of two parts stable or barn manure, two of peat or 
«nuck,'' one of tough grass sods, and one of leached 
ashes; mixed as equally as possible in a heap. If put 
up in the summer, the mass will soon undergo a fer- 
mentation, and by being worked over and re-piled, it vnll 
be in excellent condition for use the next spring, and 
will show its good qualities on all kinds of vegetation. 

Asparagus bods should be forked over as soon as the 
ground has settled, and a good dressing of compost 
worked in. Salt is also recommended as a dressing for 
asparagus, and we are of the opinion that it is benefi- 
cial. It probably operates favorably in two ways. As- 
paragus is said to be a marine plant, growing naturally 
in soils impregnated by salt water; hence it is conclu- 
ded that salt forms an important part of its food. It 
will unquestionably bear a larger quantity of salt than 
plants generally; and by applying a liberal dressing of 
the substance to asparagus-beds, the weeds and noxious 
plants are killed, leaving the asparagus full possession 
of the soil. 



DESULTORY HINTS ON GARDENING. 

FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

Asparagus. — A correspondent of the Gardener's 
Magazine, some years ago, stated that the most vigo- 
rous growth was produced where the land was imper- 
fectly drained, and rather marshy. Very fine aspara- 
gus was grown where the beds were under water 
nearly all winter. A light, deep soil was considered as 
decidedly best. 

Hoeing Garden Beds. — Loudon's Suburban Horti- 
culturist says, Mr. Barnes thins and hoes all his seed- 
ling crops with short-handled gooseneck hoes, with 
tqoare-edged blades of different sizes, but chiefly of two 
inches in width. He uses two hoes at a time, one in 
each hand. He never has weeds pulled up among seed- 
ling crops, but always attacks them in the seed-leaf stAte 
with these hoes." 

Ripening Grapes. — H. C. Ogle, in the Suburban 
Horticulturist, says, I have seen grapes attain the 
darkest color densely shaded by leaves; and on the con- 
trary, I have seen them only attain a grisly red color 
when light and the sun's rays were admitted to the ut- 
most extent possible." Hence he disapproves of the 

praotioe nf defoliating vines during the ripening of the 

to let in the light; — the deficiency of color in many 



cases, is to be ascribed to crowded crops, want of air, or 
bad culture. ' 

Manure for Grapes. — ^The celebrated Brassin, con- 
ductor of the royal vinery of France, at first enriched 
his vine borders with strong and exciting manures; but 
he afterwards found that manures of slow decomposition 
were much better, the best mixture being composed of 
the cleanings of ditches, turf, and road sweepings, after 
being allowed to ferment a year. 

Pillar Roses. — ^A correspondent practices the fol- 
lowing mode of having pillar roses. Two-inch aagmr 
holes are bored through pieces of scantling 3 by 4 inches, 
and 12 feet long, one foot apart. They are then set in 
the ground as posts, 3 feet deep. Near them tall grow- 
ing roses are planted, two of difierent colors, one on 
each side of the post; and as they grow, the stems are 
run through the holes. In this way, they will rise nine 
feet high, and no winds can blow the stems off- 
no tying is necessary. Branches intertwined, bearing 
roses of contrasted colors, made a fine appearance. 
The Boursalts, Hybrid China, and some of the va- 
rieties of the Prairie rose, furnish fine roses for these 
blooming pillars. 

Early Lettuce. — ^Take up the plants, which have 
been sown in the open ground in autumn, and set them 
in a hot bed as soon as it is made, and they will be fit 
for the table two weeks earlier than those from seed 
sown in the bed. 

Early Tomatoes. — It is well known that in remo- 
ving plants of the tomato from the hot bed to open 
ground, they usually remain stationary for a considera- 
ble length of time before commencing growing. They 
may be accelerated if taken quite early from an early 
hot-bed, and each plant placed in a small pot, and kept 
in a warm room or other warm place, until the arrival 
of settled warm weather, when they are to be turned 
out and deposited in the ground with the balls of earth 
entire, which scarcely checks their growth. The small 
number of plants required for the supply of a family 
renders this process comparatively easy. 

Box Edgings. — ^In watering these, which have been 
newly planted, in dry weather, it is of great moment 
where the earth is trod firmly to the roots, and before 
levelling on the remainder of the earth, to satorate the 
soil completely, all around the root9| with water, with 
an unsparing hand, and then finish by spreading the dry 
soil above. — Loudon*t Sub, Hort, 

Dibbling Small Tbbes. — ^Nurserymen often set out 
thoasands of young seedling trees, or root grafts by dib- 
bling. The manner in which many workmen opiate, 
leaves a cavity at the lower end of the root, where the 
earth is not enough pressed against it. Sucrfi trees are 
apt to die; they will be found to draw out easily; and 
workmen need to be watched. It is necessary that the 
point of the tool be so thrust into the ground as to fill the 
hole, that the point may be considerably nearer the plant 
than the handle; that is, the line of direction should 
point towards the plant downwards. 

Giant Asparagus.-^A correspondent of Downing's 
Horticulturist, raises shoots of asparagus, which, he 
says, are without exaggeration, as large as his hoe 
handle, and perfectly tender and succulent, by this me- 
thod :---One part of hen dung to forty parts of stable 
manure, are spread two inches -thick on the bed, in 
autumn, and forked in. The next spring this is turned 
over slightly, and a coating of a quarter of an inch of 
salt added. This dissolves by rains, and kills every 
weed, while it promotes a vigorous growth of aspara- 
gus. He cuts his asparagus when about six inches 
high, wholly above ground ^ and then it is all perfectly 
tender. 

Position or Flower-Beds. — It often happens that 
two different flower beds may be equally well managed 
and flourish alike^ yet one may be a mass of brilliancy, 
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^'hWe the other exhibits little or no beaaty. There are 
many flowers which always face the light or the sun; 
consequently the beds should be so placed that the spec- 
tator in the walk or window, should look them full in 
the fact. That is, the strongest light, and the position 
of the spectator should always be on the same side of 
the bed. This will be found particularly necessary with 
the pansy or tri-colored violet, and some other of the 
smaller flowering plants. 

Best Sites for Fruit Gardens. — ^Edson Harkness, 
of Peoria, 111., who has had much experience in fruit 
raising, makes the following statement in relation to the 
culture of the peach and grape, (which are partially 
tender,) which will be found to contain valuable infor- 
mation to western fruit cultivators, and which fully ac- 
cords with experience elsewhere. ''The peach and 
grape flourish best upon our highest lands, and upon a 
thin soil; and it does not seem expedient to cultivate 
these fruits extensively on any other. The beautiful, 
gently swelling hills, called mounds, which are found 
interspersed all over onr prairie country, are, so far as 
tried, peculiarly adapted to the oultiu'e of the peach and 
the vine. The exemption of the mounds from frost, 
after vegetation starts in the spring, gives them a great 
advantage over lower situations. During the last ten 
years, the wild grapes upon our highest lands have not 
been injured by frost, while in the low lands or hollows, 



they have been destroyed nearly every alternate year. 
And when the peach trees are injured by the winter in 
every other situation, those on the mounds escape. 

The Minister Apple. — ^This apple, first brought to 
notice by the late Robert Manning, has lately been 
recommended by various writers as one of the very finest 
of all fine apples. Prom a full examination of speci- 
mens produced in western New- York for two years past, 
the writer has been unable to place it higher than second 
rate in flavor, though a fine-grained, large, and fine 
looking apple. 

Fruit Trees Gnawed. — A correspondent of the 
Gardener's Chronicle, finds that a mixture of soot and 
milk, applied with a brush to fruit trees, protects them 
from rabbits. According to Downing's Horticulturist, 
a mixture of tar and milk, in proper portion to be of the 
thickness of paint, is a good application. 

Cranberries on Upland. — ^A. Burnham states in 
the Massachusetts Plowman, that he set out cran- 
berries from the swamps, on good corn ground, of a 
loamy character, in hills to admit the cultivator, and 
clean hoeing. A part had six inches square of muck 
on the roots, and others none; both did equally well. 
The transplanting was done early in spring; they 
bloomed about mid-summer, and bore fruit the same 
year. The fruit/' he states, is large and handsome, 
many of the hills yielding a pint of berries." T 



PREMroM CROPS OF VERMONT. 



Wc have often thought, that in regard to climate and 
natural advantages, too much importance is given to the 
idea, that the south and southwest portions of the country 
are superior to the northern and New-England states. 
Some people, for instance, appear to entertain the belief 
that Vermont is located so far in the Boreal regions, 
that she must ever be subject to an ungenial clime, and 
prevented from being distinguished as an agricultural 
state. Perhaps a lingering idea of this kind in the mind of 
the writer, was one cause of the agreeable surprise he 
experienced when he for the first time passed through a 
portion <^ the Green Mountain state. The section al- 
luded to is composed chiefly of the counties of Rutland, 
Addison, and Chittenden. Perhaps there are other por- 
tions of the state of equal quality; but we can safely 
say, that we have never passed through three counties 
of any other state, where the general condition of things 
indicated a more independent and intelligent agricultu- 
ral population. 

In amount and value of agricultural products, also, 
it is believed that some parts of Vermont are not be- 
hind any other section of the country. It has been sta- 
ted by one who had carefully examined the statistical 
returns, that the county of Caledonia, (the northern 
boundary of which is only twenty-five miles south of the 
45th degree of north latitude,) produces more in pro- 
portion to its farming population, and the number of 
caltivated acres, than any part of the Union. [See 
Cultivator, new series, vol. 1, p. 273.] 

We have been led to these remarks from having late- 
ly seen in the Vermont papers, notices of the premiums 
awarded for crops grown last year, by various county 
agricultural societies in that state. We give herewith 
a brief abstract of the yield of the crops of wheat, corn, 
and oats, which received premiums. 

The premium crops for wnUr vsktai in the county of 
Addison, were 59 bushels 12 quarte per acre, for the 
crop which took the first premium, and 39 bushels for 
that which took the second premium. For Chittenden 



county, the premium crop was 41 bushels per acre: for 
Windsor county, it was 35} bushels, for the first premi- 
um, and 28 bushels for the second; for Franklin county, 
it was 384 bushels. 

For spring wheatf the yield of the crop which took 
the first premium in Addison county, was 56 bushels 
per acre, and that which took the second premium, 40 
bushels per acre; for Chittenden county, the yield of the 
premium crop was 31 bushels per acre; for Rutland 
county it was 27| bushels; for Windsor county, 32 
bushels, for the first premium, and 31^ bushels for the 
second premium. 

For Indian com, the yield for the crops which took 
the first and second premiums in Addison county, were 
113 bu., and 821^ bu.; for Chittenden county there were 
four premiums, and the yield of the respective crops 
was as follows; — 94^, 93, 85|, and 80, bu. per acre; for 
Rutland county, the premium crop was 88 bu. per acre; 
for Windsor county, 119 bu., and 106 bu. per acre; for 
Franklin county, there were four premiums, and the 
respective yields were 10 IJ, 100, 74 73 ^ bn.per 
acre. 

Of oatMj the premium crops of Chittenden county 
were 67 bu. and 64 bu. per acre; for Rutland, 83| bu.; 
for Windsor county, 93| bu., and 80 bu.; for Franklin 
county, 63 bushels. 

We notice that in Franklin county a premium was 
awarded for 960 bushels of carrots produced on an acre. 

These would certainly be considered remarkable crops 
for any part of the country; and they indicate the spirit 
which we are confident pervades the farmers of Ver- 
mont to a wide extent, for the advancement of improved 
agriculture. Nowhere is a more general inquiry awa- 
kened, or a more liberal patronage bestowed on agri- 
cultural publications, and we cannot doubt that the le- 
gitimate results of this spirit are evinced in the pros- 
perous condition of the farmers and the bountiful cropr 
they obtain. 
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MR. VAIL'S LADY HARRINGTON HK 



£d8. CuLTiVATbB— As jon are about giving to the 
public, through the medium of the Cultivator, a portrait 
of my imported Durham cow, " Lady Barrington, 3d/' 
to which animal was awarded the first premium for the 
best Durham cow in the first cisuss, at the New-York 
State Agricultural Society's show, held at Auburn, in 
Septem^r last, I have thought it might be of some 
interest to accompany the portrait with her pedigree, 
and an extract of a letter I received from Thomas 
Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, her breeder, and 
from whom I purchased her. The following is the 
pedigree, as given by Mr. Bates: — 

" Lady Barrington, 3d, bred by Mr. Thomas Bates, 
of Yorkshire, England, calved 22d February, 1840. 
Got by Cleveland Lad, (3407;) dam, Lady Barrington^ 
2d, got by Belvidere; (1706;) g. dam. Lady Barring- 
ton, 1st, by a son of Mr. Mason's Herdsman, (304;) 
g. g. dam, Young Alicia, by Wonderful, (700;) g. g. g. 
dam, Old Alicia, by Alfred, (23;) g. g. g. g. dam, by 
Young Favorite, by a son of Favorite, (252.) Cleve- 
land Lad. (3407,) the sire of Lady Barrington, 3d, 
was awarded the highest premium at the Royal English 
Agricultural Society show, at Liverpool, in 1841, and 
also the same year the highest premium at the York- 
shire Agricultural Society's show, at Hull, and he is 
now in the possession of Lord Feversham, at Duncomb 
Park; his grand sire, Belvidere, (1706,) was sire and 
grandsire of the Duke of Northumberland, (1940.) 
Lady Barrington, 1st, was bred by Lord Barrington, 
and this was his favorite tribe of oows from 1794, and 
I bought my first Lady Barrington in 1831, after his 
death. This tribe of cows generally breeds females, and 
'vHll breed well to your Wellington Bull." 

t will add that this cow was awarded the first pre- 
mium at our Rensselaer Co. show last autumn, and is 
A good milker. She gave 22 quarts of milk a day, pre- 
vious to sending her to the Auburn show, and is the 
••^m of the bull calf (got by my Wellington bull,) which 
'Id about a year ago, to Col. Hampton^ of South 



Carolina, when about 4 months old, for three hundred 
dollars. Respectfully yours, 8io, Geo. Vail. 
Tray, FA., 1847. 




FODDER RACKd FOR SHEEP. 



Onc of the best and most oonvenient forma for fodder 
racks is represented in the above figure. It consists of 
short scantling posts, into which horizontal rails about 
two and a half by four inches, are mortised, and on these 
are nailed the apright strips of boards three inches wide, 
and an inoh thi(^. A wide board forms the bottom. A 
common oarpeater will make two or three of these in a 
day) and a very few are enough for a large flock of 
sheep. They are ten or twelve feet long. 

More hay is trodden under foot and spofled during 
the changeable and muddy weather of early spring, than 
at other times; and those who are not already properly 
supplied with feeding raoks^ should provide them without 
delay. T. 



LtnfAB IifixuENCB. — Dohamel out a great many 
trees in all ages of the moon, but under cipher oiroum- 
stanoes precisely similar; but in all his experiments, 
disoovered no difierenee in the timber. Chauvalon, at 
Martinique, tried Monrate experhnenta on many kinds 
of vegetables in the saoM wty, planted at different times 
in the lunar month, hut dieoovered no appreoiahle dif- 
fereM 
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MODE OF CULTIVATING PREMIUM CROPS. 



Indian Corn. — Jabez Burrows, of Chautaaque Co.. 
N. Y.y obtained a premium for a crop of 114 basheh 
and 32 pounds of shelled corn grown on one acre. This 
crop prew on what had been an old pasture, which was 
turned over the latter part of May; it was then rolled, 
and iwentj wagon loads of barn-yard manure spread on 
and harrowed in; it was marked out in rows three feet 
apart one way, b^ fastening four chains to a pole car- 
ried by two men; it was planted on the last day of May, 
in hills sixteen to eighteen inches apart in the rows, 
three kernels to a hill, of eight- rowed yellow corn. It 
was hoed twioe, and harrowed, (number of times not 
itated,) between the rows. The yellow eight-rowed 
com was ehoten for planting in preference to the 
Brown corn," so called because the former was thought 
to be earlier. The com was weighed at fifty-six pounds 
to the bushel, and the cobs weighed 14 lbs. to the 
bushel of shelled com. 

Lewis B. and Edward A. Powxil, of Madison Co., 
N. T., received a premium for a crop of 105 bushels 
and 25 pounds from an acre. This crop grew on land 
which had been pastured for six years previous-^he soil 
gravelly. It was plowed the first of May, harrowed 
and furrowed for rows, six to the rod, (or two feet nine 
inches apart.) The com was planted on the 7th of 
May, in hills 18 inches apart in the row. Seventeen 
loads, of manure (quantity to the load not stated,) had 
been pat on the ground the previous November. The 
corn was hoed three times. 

BxirjAMiw Ewes, in the same county, obtained a 
premium for a crop of 1 J 1 bushels and 52 pounds on an 
acre. This crop grew on land which had been mowed 
for the last five years — without manure during that 
time—the soil gravelly loam. The whole lot in which 
it grew contained two and one-fifth acres. In the fall 
of 1845. 20 loads of manure were put on the lot, and 
left in large heaps; and in the following spring 80 loads 
more of coarse manure were put on, and it was all 
spread and plowed in about the first week in May. Af- 
ter plowing, 80 loads of fine manure from sheep-sheds, 
was spread on the field, and it was then thoroughly har- 
rowed. It was furrowed slightly for the rows, three 
feet apart^ north and south, and the hills made at dis- 
tances of fowteeo iiMhea m the row. tt was planted 
the 18th of May, with the large white-flint eight- 
rowed oom." A cultivator was passed through the 
rows aa aooii aa the oora was large enough to follow 
the rows, and it was hoed, and two bushels of plaster ap- 
plied per aeie. It was also worked with the cultivator, 
ud hoed abcuit the 20th of June and on the 7th of July. 

Baalbt. — ^Hkkbt Buwxx, of Tompkins county, N. 
Y., raised, last year, a crop of two-rowed barley which 
yielded at the rate of 50 bushels per acre, 48 pounds to 
the bushel, and also a orop of Emir or skinleat barley 
which yielded at the rate of about 40 bushels per aero, 
weighing 60 lbs. to the boahel; qoaatity of land, about 
one acre e^h. These crape grew on a soQ desoribed as 
" a sandy loam, mixed with slate grareL" It is called 
''a very dry, warm soil, hat had been hard rwi for the 
last ten years." Th6 orop on the ground the previous 
jear, was oora, to which 20 loads of bara-yard manure 
W been applied. For the barley, the ground was 
plowed oBoe, and harrowed, and a bushel of plaster ap- 
plied per acre. Three bushels of Emir barley were sown 
per acre, fatft it is Mated to have beea too much, mak- 
ing the stalkn too much orowded. Two and a half 
bushels of the two»rowed barley were sown per acre. 
£. S. Sauibubt, of Jefferson county, N. Y., obtained 



a premium for a crop of 6 acres and 24 rods of barley, 
which yielded at the average rate of 55 bushels and 20 
quarts per acre, weighing 48 lbs. to the bushel. The 
soil where this crop grew is said to have been " a mix- 
ture of clay and sandy loam.''* The previous crop had 
been winter wheat on a summer fallow, without any 
manure. On the 5th of May last, it was well harrowed, 
before being plowed; it had been plowed to the depth 
of eight inches, in the month of November previous. It 
was plowed on the 6th and 7th of May last, and har- 
rowed again before sowing the barley, which was sowed 
on the 8th of May, at the rate of 3^ bushels of the two 
rowed variety to the acre. No manure was applied to 
the barley. 

Spring Wh^at.— Hart Masset, of Jeftenaa Co., 
N. Y., obtained 23 bushels of spring wheat from aa 
acre, though he states that he had " straw sufficient to 
have given 40 bushels per acre, but was reduced by the 
weevil [Cecid<myia /rif tct,] to 23 bushels." The land 
had been in corn the previous year, to which a mode- 
rate dressing of manure had been given. The wheat 
was sown the fore part of May, tlffee buahek to the 
acre. Four bushels of salt were also sown to the acre, 
and harrowed in with the wheat. He statea that he 
left a small piece on which no salt was sown, imd that 
the wheat on the salted portion came up aiost healthy 
and continued so till harvest, when it was heavier and 
the heads longer than that from the portion vrithout salt. 
He has not been able to ascertain at what time wheat 
should be sown to escape the " weevil.'* 

C. D. Allen, of the county last named, obtained 25} 
bushels per acre. The previous crop had been com and 
potatoes, on green sward," with ten loads chip and 
barn.yard manure." Eight loads of barn-yard manure 
were applied to the poorest part of the piece before 
sowing the wheat. It was sown on the 28th of April, 
2i bushels of the Black Sea variety, per acre. 

Elias Bates, of Windsor county, Vermont, obtained 
a premium for a crop of 36 bushels on one acre and 
twenty-nine rods. The land had been mowed for " a 
number " of years previous to 1844. In that year it 
was planted to corn, manured with 20 loads of barn- 
yard manure, and five loads of dust firom a ooal-pit bed. 
Twelve bushels of ashes were also put on the corn after 
it was op. The piece was plowed for wheat about the 
first of May, and a bushel and a half of seed, washed in 
strong brine, and afterwards dried off" with slacked lime, 
was sown per acre, the first week in May. 



Swelling or Grain by Boiling. — The Edinburgh 
Journal of Agriculture, gives, in the following table, the 
increase of bulk in different kinds of gprain boUed for do* 
mestic animals to bursting: — 

4 measures of oats increased to 7 measures. 
4 " barley " 10 " 
4 buckwheat " 14 " 

4 « Indian corn " 13 " 
4 wheat " 10 " 

4 " rye "15 " 

4 " beans " 8i " 
A good farmer of our acquaintance said that from 
long experience he oonsidered the value of corn for hogo 
increased by boiling in the ratio of 25 to 10. 

Milking Clean. — ^Experiment has shown that the 
milk last drawn ffom the cow is from ten to twelve 
times richer than the first drawn portions, or contaiBB 
firom tea to twelve times aa muoh oream. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



CHURNING BUTTER. 



Eds. Cultivator. — I have seen and read ** Mary's " 
complaints about not getting her ^* butter to come," 
with much interest; and although I may not be able to 
point out the cause of failure in her case, I believe she 
may obviate it in future, by a different management, 
both in feeding firindle and takiiyg care of her cream. 

I have been equally unfortunate 'with Mary — having 
failed ** five successive times " in getting the butter, 
and gave it up in despair; but not until the patience of 
every one was tired out with churning. Until with, 
in the last three winters, I generally had much trouble 
in churning, and when the butter did come, it was al- 
most colorless, bitter, and anything but in proper order 
for printing. 

Since then, my husband has entirely changed his plan 
of feeding — from hay to com fodder, — [which I am in- 
formed is cut and ground up by machinery, stalks and 
all, at the rate of fifteen hundred to two thousand 
boahels a day,] fed dry in the troughs, [after the cows 
aat their meal — corn and oats ground together,] at the 
rate of 1 to 1^ bushels, pressed measure, for each cow 
at a feed.* Since adopting this plan, and while so fed, 
I have no difficulty in churning; the butter is of the best 
quality, and a fine rich color; indeed, the difference is 
so plain from a change in the feed, that I am not satis* 
fied after the grass is gone, until I hear that a good 
stock of fodder is prepared — the winter season being my 
karvett for selling butter — selling then at nearly double 
price, if a nice article. 

I keep the cream in a warm pantry, (adjoining the 
chimney, where a constant fire is kept,) in which the 
temperature is nearly equal to summer heat; and think 
it much better than setting it near the fire; where it is 
almost certain to get too warm; and then insipid, white 
butter is the consequence. I hope Mary may succeed bet- 
ter in future; and am satisfied she will, if the above 
plan is adopted and persevered in. 



Yours respectfully, 



Ann. 



Timely Hint — Soot in CHiMNSTS.-^Towards the 
latter part of winter, it often happens that the soot 
in chimneys has become much accumulated, and large 
fires built in windy weather caused it to take fire and 
burn with violence, throwing out from the top of 
the chimney large masses of flame and smoke, and 
many sparks and burning flakes of cinders fall on 
the roof. If the shingles are dry, the danger is iminent, 
and many house-burnings doubtless originate in this way, 
more especially if this happens to take place in the 
night. To remove the difiiculty and danger, burn out 
the soot in calm wet weather, by setting fire to straw 
properly placed in the chimney for this purpose. 

Correction. — ^Under the head of Domestic Eco- 
nomy,'' in our January number, is a recipe for making 

Soap for washing White Clothes," in which, by mis- 
take, [of the printer, of course,] **one ounce" of sal- 
soda is given, instead o( one pound, 

• I think the cows would giye more milk if the meal and fodder 
were mixed tngrether and moitteued; but the men sav this takes too 
much time; aiid if mixed without moistening, the fodder is thrown 
oat by the cows, to find the meal. I use the old fashioned barrel 
churn ; but my old man" has promised roe one ofKeudnirs. which 
be says is the best constructed chum he has ever seen ; not any 
more objectionable in the point alluded to by Mary, if proper care 

8 taken to clean it after use ao as to preTeat Um iron parts from 

usting, 



Russian MODE of using Buckwheat. — The seed ii 
first pressed through a mill, by which process the ker* 
nel is freed from the hull, and each seed is divided into 
two or three parts. The ordinary mode of cooking it 
is as follows : — A common earthern pot or pipkin, gen- 
erally unglazed, of a size corresponding to the nim^ber 
of persons intended to partake of its contents, is filled 
about two*thirds full with the grain, and the remaining 
third nearly filled with fresh water; the pot or pipkin is 
then placed in an oven sufiiciently heated to make the 
water boil slowly, and to keep it boiling till the wbols 
of the water has disappeared and the grain begins to 
dry, when the heat of the oven may be diminished ; the 
contents thus become gradually sodden; it swells and 
commonly projects over the top of the pot, when it forms 
a thick dark-brown crust. When this appears to be 
dry and begins to crack, it is ready for use, and being 
covered with a plate or saucer, should be sent to the 
table in the pot, as it has been prepared. When used, 
the crust should be first removed, and a piece of butter 
and a small quantity of salt added to the grain, and the 
brown crust broken up and mixed with the pottage be- 
low. Thus prepared, it forms a most agreeable, sub- 
stantial, and nutritious article of food. It is a favorite 
and daily dish with the peasantry and working classes of 
Russia, who would not exchange it for any other article 
of food.— [Condensed from Dr. Keir'e communication in 
the London Farmer^s Magazine."} 

To BOIL Salt Meat Tender.— The Amer. Agri- 
culturist says, Put the meat over the fire in cold wa. 
ter, and never sufi*er it to boil faster than a gentle siin- 
mer, or it will be hard and tough." Placing it in cold 
water and heating gradually is an excellent recommen- 
tion; but what is the object of boiling it so carefully 
with a gentle simmer ? Water, if it boils at all, or if 
it boils as violently as fire can make it, is equally and 
at all times at 212 degrees, (under ordinary circum- 
stances,) and the meat must consequently cook precise- 
ly as fast in one case as in the other. 

Salsify or Vegetable Oyster. — We could neter 
perceive much resemblance in the taste of this vegeU- 
ble to the real oyster; but we know a person who coota 
it in such a manner that every one that tastes it, pro- 
nounces it delicious. The mode is as follows: — Salsify 
is scraped and washed; then cut into thin pieces across 
the roots, boiled, in just sufilcient water to cover them, 
till they are very tender. When done, they should be 
dressed with vinegar, pepper and salt, and a little bu^ 
ter; or instead, a dressing of eggs and flour beaten to- 
gether and poured over them. 

To COOK Parsnips. — Persons who have never eaten 
parsnips cooked according to the following mode, have 
no idea what an excellent dish they are: — Scrape the 
parsnips, wash and slice them lengthwise; boil in just 
water enough to cover them till thoroughly done. Then 
put in a piece of butter, with a little salt and pepper. 
Beat up an egg with a spoonful of flour, and pcmr over 
them; they are then ready to dish up. Parsnips are 
likewise very good, split once and roasted with pork in 
the drippbg-pan. 

To Remote Dust from the Eye. — Immerse the 
affected eye in a vessel of clear cold water, and then 
rapidly open and shut it a few times^ >Hrhen the dost 
will be washed away. 
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£xP£UliSNT IN THE CULTURE OF INDIAN CoRN. — 

Mr. Juuus Hubbard, of Stockholm. St. Lawrence Co., 
informs us that by the use of a compost mentioned in 
the Cultivator for 1845, page 89, he raised last year as 
mach oorn from two acres as he has usually done from 
five; bnt he does not state the precise amount. The 
compost alluded to, is described in a communication from 
Mr. CsABiiES CouELT, of Pennsylvania. We here- 
with republish the mode of preparing it: 

Twenty-five bushels leached and unleached ashes, 
ten bushels plaster, sixteen bushels lime, and about fifty 
bushels fine sheep manure, mixed the whole together on 
the barn floor, and dissolved the lime with beef and 
pork brine. After thorough mixing, the compost heap 
had the appearance of the grey plaster. I put one 
handful in a hill of corn, till I found I should not have 
enough to go over the whole field, when the quantity 
was reduced to a handful to two or even three bills." 

The operation of this oompost we have no doubt would 
be good;, bat it is questionable whether all the substan- 
ces of which it is formed, combine in such a manner as to 
produce the best results. For instance, lime and sheep 
manure are incorporated together. According to che- 
mistry, this is " against all rule." The efiect of the 
lime would be to dissipate the nitrogen of the manure, 
which is its most valuable principle. The nitrogen 
exists in the manure in the form of carbonate of ammO' 
nia. The lime, having an affinity for carbon , unites with 
the carbon of the manure and sets free the ammonia, 
which is thus lost. Hence it is an established rule that 
lime should not be mixed with animal manures. If any 
doubts remain in regard to the matter, we would recom- 
mend that those who use the compost should make a 
fair trial by applying to alternate rows of corn that 
which contains lime and that which has none, noting 
the growth of the crops and the product. 

Deep Plowing. — Extract from a letter to the Culti- 
vator, dated Zanesville, Ohio, Jan. 16th, from J. L. 
C." ** For the last few years, I have been trying to 
reclaim an old farm that had been pretty well ' used up ' 
by shallow plowing. Some six years since, we plowed 
an old field, (giving it first a good dressing of manure,) 
about six or seven inches deep. It had previously been 
plowed about four inches, and some of our ' knowing 
ones ' told us we were killing it by turning up the yel- 
low day; but nothing daunted — and following the maxim , 
that if we try our own plan and fail, we have no one else 
to blame for it, we persevered, and had a pretty good crop. 
Being encouraged by this, we made another trial, of a 
similar nature. The field had been much washed and gul- 
lied, it being more hilly than the former. After filling 
the gullies, and leveling up " some of the deep hol- 
lows, and applying a dressing of manure, we plowed it 
in a simalar manner to the former, sowed oats, and had 
a tolerable crop; in the fall we plowed again, with three 
horses. This time the plow went some nine or ten 
inches deep, bringing up portions of manure with about 
three inches more of clay subsoil, and left the stubble 
some inches below the surface. It was harrowed well, 
and sowed to wheat: and I had about thirty bushels to 
the acre. This was the summer of 1845, when some 
of our neighbors did not get five, and hut few got 
twenty bushels per acre. As we failed to get it in 
grass, we plowed again about twelve inches deep, with 
four horses, and sowed another crop of wheat, which 
last harvest averasred thirty-five bushels per acre. As 
was stated; the fields were very much washed and gul- 



lied, which, in part, I charge to shallow plowing, for 
when the ground is mellow, but a few inches deep, the 
rains soon saturate it, and it becomes so thin that 
it slips off almost bodily to the hard subsoil, or forms 
small gullies which soon run together and make large 
ones ; but when plowed deep, the rain is taken up by 
the soil, which, being so much more mellow, it seldom 
has a tendency to run off, but is retained in the earth to 
give nourishment to the crop; whereas, in shallow plow- 
ing, if it does not wash off, the soil is so thin that a few 
hot days penetrate and dry up all the moisture. And 
farther, not one of the old gullies have washed out, al- 
though we have had some very hard showers, and where 
yon could formerly bury a horse, now there is no trace 
of such a wash." 

Charcoai. as Manure. — ^Mr. John Moxon, of Mon- 
roe county, N. Y., wishes some information on this sub- 
ject. He says — " Mr. Pell, of Ulster county, in the 
Cultivator for 1844. p. 183, says he obtained nearly 
eighty bushels of wheat per acre, by the use of fifty 
bushels of charcoal per acre. Not doubting its cor- 
rectness, I would remark, that such a result has doubt- 
less induced him to repeat the experiment. Two or 
three repetitions would establish it as a fact in cer- 
tain conditions of soil, and this fact would thus become 
the property of your readers, many of whom would be 
glad to avail themselves of it. What I wish particular- 
ly to know, is, the nature of the soil where the charcoal 
was used, whether light or heavy, and whether it had 
been manured within four years previous. I have got a 
pretty large pit of charcoal, and I am puzzled how best 
to pulverize and apply it. Perhaps Mr. Pell would take 
the trouble to state somewhat at length the mode he 
adopted, and thus oblige all your readers, and confer a 
favor on myself for wLuoh I shall be thankful." 



Sulphate or Iron. — ^It has been suggested that cop- 
peras, (fulphate df iroTij) might he advantageously sub- 
stituted for gypsum, (»tdph. limej) as a fixer for the 
volatile ammonia of dung-hills. I have studied the mat- 
ter a little, and if I do not err in my calculations, there 
would be BO economy in using it for that purpose; for 
with a liberal allowance for impurities in the common 
plaster of commerce, the sulphuric acid of a definite 
quantity of it, will combine with at least three times as 
much ammonia, as that of an amount of copperas, 
which oould be purchased for the same money, at the 
usual prices of both articles in the city of New- York. 
As, however, the copperas can be used in a state of so- 
lution, and BO act more readily upon decomposing mate- 
rials, (sulphate of lime, being but very slighty soluble,) 
there are, probably, some situations in which it would 
be profitably employed. F. L. O. 



The Cultivator for January. — On looking over 
your paper for January, I am induced to request the 
American press, generally, to copy your notice of the 
Veterinary School at Alfort, in France. It has a favo- 
rable influence there; but in this reading, inquisitive 
country, through the medium of the press, the benefits 
of such institutions would be immense. 

Your notice of the hay-fork induces me to say, that 
I have used Partridge's manure and hay forks for fifteen 
years, and have not found their equal. They are oast- 
steel, and should be used as such. If there is any fail- 
ing in them, it is in the handle, which is not always 
right. My manure forks, which I have had in use these 
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fourteen years, (saving the length of the tines,) are as 
good as ever. 

I wrote you in the fall in regard to the potato rot. I 
am now confirmed in the belief that the rot was not 
one-twentieth as bad in '46 as in '45, in this state, and 
I feel encoaraged that it will not be known, with ns, to 
anr extant the oowng year. Fearing I should l^kV9 to 
take my potatoes from my cellar, a^ X had to do a year 
since, the whole of them ware pat in nnsorted ; they 
have this day been sorted, and not one bnshel in a hundred 
were found defective. They are the Chenango, or Mer- 
cer, Hill's Early, and St. John's. My ''White blue- 
noses," from Bobbinstown, all sound, and as usual, none 
better. The latter give a poor ^ield, are quite early, 
and very fine as an early or unripe potato. 

I saw Mr. Sotham's fine field of Swedish turaeps 
last iall. They were all he says of them, and I pan 
commend the culture of them on his practice, with his 
skill; but as Mr. Stevenson may have no '' Sothams" in 
his region, I woM suggest he triesi in common with 
Mr. S.'s practice, the following : 

Let a piece of sward land be broken up soon after the 
grass is taken from the ground in mid-summer. Gross- 
plow it in about a month after the breaking up, when 
the sod will be found quite rotten. Let it lay a few 
days till it is dry and crumbly, then harrow, and put on 
twelve loads of good rotten manure to the acre; plow 
it in, and let it remain till the following June. At that 
time plow it; then harrow with a light harrow; ridge 
it as close as convenient, with a horse and plow; rake 
the top of the ridges, and sow 2 lbs. of seed to the acre 
on the ridges, with a drill barrow. When up, and in 
the third leaf, weed and thin the plants to four inohes 
distance. Before the weeds get an inch in height, 
weed again, and leave the plants from four to eight 
inches distance; keep them free from weeds, and the 
yield will be great. Or, if desirable, the land being in 
order, you can sow the Norfolk turnep, from (with us,) 
the 10th of July to the 20th of August — quantity of 
seed, a common thimble full to two rods of land, evenly 
sown. Roll the land after sowing. Sow after the bar- 
row, broadcast, and let them take their chance, and the 
yield, if a favorable season, will be about 300 bushels 
to the acre. In the last method there is no 'weeding, 
and consequently a great saving of labor. 

Allen Coffin's account of fruit-growing at Martha's 
Vineyard, and the growing of the finest fruit by Mr. 
Tudor, at Nahant, shows that no one should despair, 
{t can be grown with skill on the Nahant rooks, and 
on the sai^^ barrens of the Vineyard, open to the 
boisterous vnnds of the Atlantic. 

I have no faith in stifling borers while in the tree. 
]Many mistake the hole which they come out of for their 
entrance. Diligent search, and with a piece of wire, 
bearded at the end, inn into the hole of their en- 
trance, which is generally indicated by its poraioe-like 
borings, and with a practiced ear and eye, they may be 
drawn out. An easy method of extirpation would be 
of immense benefit to the country. 

Thorough draining and subsoB plovring are in their 
infancy in this country; but their good effects have been 
proved with us. I have laid some drains thus: Main 
drain three feet deep and three feet wide, filled with 
stones placed on the bottom edgewise; chestnut rails, 
6 inches in diameter, two courses, on the stones, and 
then the ditches filled up with quite small stones to half 
of the depth; then covered vdth the inverted sod, and 
filled up. The other drains were dug two and a half 
feet deep, and filled as the main drain except with one 
rail. I have also drained my lands in a measure* by 
digging the trenches for my walls deep, filling in with 
small stones and placing my wall on them; the walls 
stand better, and these drains, I think, will never get 
filled or choked. They are quite eonnomioal. 



The Orange Quince is the only one I know of worth 
growing; the others are a leathery indigestible fruit. 

The swin9 at the Bfassaohnsetts Hospital, Woroes* 
ter, which are permitted to live, grow finely. This 
we have vHtnessed together. The true BCaokay breed 
will still take the lead. Noxtolk. Mom. Jan. 1847. 



T^E Jebusaleu Axticboks.— -Tour notioe of Jera- 
salens artichokes, in the December number of die Culti- 
vator, causes me to say to you, that I oan finish anj 
one who might want the artiols, with a few banels, at 
$4 ner barrel, delivered in Norfolk, Va. By the few 
or nv^ barrels the price could be reduced to $3.50. I 
comraence4 the cultivation of artichokes in a very small 
way, in '45, and more largely in 46, and from thieir har- 
dy and pro4uctive quality, have hat tittle doubt thef 
will prove a very profitable crop for stook— especially 
for hogs. I design to plant them in a peaoh oschard— 
turn hogs upon them when ripe, and let them remaia 
until April. In this way the trees would be enlfttvated 
by the rooting, and the fruit, no doubt, would be moie 
perfect, and free of worms, as the latter would ba 
thrown to the surface, to perish by oold, or be devoured 
by birds, as well as svnne. I think it probable enough 
roots wpyld be left the earth, to save the tronUe of 
replanting from year to year, if hogs were xot saflered 
to remain on them too long. Jko. R. Toi>]>^ Ntar 
Smithfield, UU qf Wight Co. Fa., /on., MT. 



To Q£T SUBSCXIBISaS TO AN AoXICTrLTTTaAL PArsx- 

— ^Take one yourself, and be sure to read it, and poader 
well upon its contents. When you find an artiole in it, 
from which you can draw a hint whereby your own ope- 
rations can be aided, or your system of doinff things im- 
proved, take that hint and carry it out in Uie manner 
best adapted to your necessities, so that your aeighhors 
may s^ the benefit you derive from reading and r^/Uc' 
tion- 

Do not oondemn your paper because yon find many 
things in ^t not immediately calculated for yomr soil and 
djuutte. Remember the object of the Editor is, the 
greatest good to the greatest number,* of your pro^ 
sion; therefore what vnll most directly benefit you may 
not in the least aid others, find yet he may often give 
you iaforn^ation of universal practical value. A Aon 
article may oden, be of more value to the mans of read- 
ers than twice the subscription price, so that yon may 
often get Tour money back again, and secure a vast 
amount of valuable information with regard to otiier 
farmers' management, in the bargain. 

When yom meet a brother fhrmer, do not begin to 
talk politics, mutter over the MexSoan war, nor enter 
very deep into the particular guessing of your neigh- 
bors's doings, but let the vein of your diso^ursa be on 
some topic relating to improvements in agriculture, or 
farming, if the term suits you better. Show clearly and 
conclusively that the advancemiont of your profession is 
a primary object, in your estimation. Remember that 
wn make prnfeniont hoqorable and giva them import- 
ance, while mere profession never made a man in the 
world; much less has it put one id$a into a brainless 
soull. 

After yop get your neighbors waked up a little on 
the sulyeot of talking about farming, tell them the ad- 
vantages of papers devoted to the subject; then enlist 
an energetic individual in each school district in your 
place, to go over that district and get subsqribers for 
the paper of your choice. But if you find a man who 
subsoribed last year, that draws a long breath, and says 
he don't see much use in them," go along and leave 
him; the sooner you get out of the atmosphere of an in- 
dividual who has received such a paper one year, and 
found no benefit in it, the better. You may conclude 
that he has not read it, or if he has, it has been in so 
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sleepy a manner that he needs to read it over agahi, so 
that when he wakes np, he has a fhll year's stock of 
intellectual food on hand. Bat with alt others, argue 
the matter fairly, and probably three out of five will 
subscribe, and in this way, in going over the town, you 
will get up a respectable dahf and thereby receive your 
pa)>ers at a liberal discount. 

But do not stop talking; carry the idea ahmg witii 
you that your business is a topic worthy of oonsidera' 
ration an^ remark. Keep up the interest when you have 
excited it. and yon will find it gaining the strength of 
numbers and of talent eontinually, and in a short time 
jou will find no difficulty in, as often as once a year, at 
least, raising a club to take a^icuitural papersj and in 
the end, you will see the value of yoqr farms and of 
their stock increased, and the mental energies of the 
farmers around you gaining assurance of strong and 
richly cultivated intellects. W. Bacon. Richmond^ 
Mass., January 15, 1847. 

Anthbacits Coal AsHss.-^Having observed many 
years since, the beneficial effects of Anthracite coal 

ashes as a top-dressing 
for grass, I carefully ap- 
ply them in that way. 
For the doable purpose 
of separating the ashes 
from the coked coal, 
(which is good fuel for 
stoves and ^een-houses) 
and avoiding the un- 
pleasant labor of hand 
Fiff* 00. screening, I have had a 

rongh shed constructed in an angle of terrace walls, 
into which the ashes are dumped upon a sand screen, 
and the coal and ashes fall into separate apartments, 
out of sight and the weather, and aill danger from fire 
precluded. I annex a vertical section of the contri- 
vance. Anthracite coal is an invaluable blessing to this 
cold transmontane region. It is the cheapest, safest, 
and least troublesome fuel in the world. It keeps oar 
dwellings and green-houses at a uniform temperature 
during the long winter nights, and what is very 
desirable in the country, the cook always finds her 
fire ready for preparing early breakfast. All labors 
saving machinery is peculiarly valuable in this country. 
It diminishes the nomber of our " helps,'' who are often 
no helpif (incus a non lueendo,) and Alls up the country 
with a land of dumb population, which gives no trouble. 
But whether the ashes are screened or not, they should 
not be thrown away, — for when plowed Into stiff soil 
they improve it mechanically and chemically, as incine- 
ration vroold lead us to expect. Evslyn. 

Db. Lsz's CmmciBM8.--'In the first number of the 
enrrent volume of the Cultivator, an attack of Dr. Lkb 
was noticed, showing that he had strongly censured me 
for doing the same thing which the most eminent che- 
mists had done, and which he had himself done in a 
more glaring degree; and also glancing at his error in 
asserting that animal excrements were no better as ma- 
nure than water and dried vegetables. He has agaiq 
appeared with nearly two columns in his paper, in which 
he avoids the original matter in dispute, and attempts 
to make his readers believe that I bold the opinion, that 
animal substances are secreted " out of nothing.^ He 
builds his argument on this point on the very singfular 
assumption, that the terms secrete and create are sy- 
nonymoQs. He most know that I have not advanced 
any snch absurd position; and I ask bun, candidly, if 
he is not bound, as a just and honorable man, to re- 
tract his former censorious and uncalled for remarks, 
DOW that I have shown their injustice, which he himself 
tacitly admits, by attempting a new issue. J. J. Tho- 
mas. Macedon, 2d mo,, 4, 1847. 



UxavccBSSTDrb SiPBBiMHfra,— 4a iba CtaMvatw fiir 
June, 1846, is an account by J. £. Maooiiib«i», ti M* 
success, or rather waat of snceeas, hi reariag aad fiit- 
tening swine. I was raooh stmok with the detailB at 
the time, and ooncarred with him io lha (^dkmi, that 
famiers sheirid soiaetines ftivor the poUio with a» ae- 
count of their unsucoessftil experinentsi for, in Ihrmmg, 
aam other pursuits, *'\X is not all gold that glistens." 
To publish only the enormoos prodnou and proiu that 
are somatimes obtained, is too much like proclaiming 
the cures effected by quack medicines; while the thou.- 
sands, yea,, millions, that use those medicines without 
benefit, are left unnoticed. 

PouLTEY.— In some of your former numbers, I have 
mentioned my success iq keeping poultry, 8cc. I will 
now give you the other side of the picture. Having for 
a few years past, had many more calls for choice breeds 
than I could supply, I determined, about a year since, 
to give increased attention to the sabject of breeding 
pomtry, and durinff the last spring and summer I set 
over seven hundred eggs, firom some ten diffhrent breeds 
and varieties. I took special pains to obtain the best kinds 
of food for the chickens, and to have them at all times well 
taken care of; but the result is, only about one hundred 
lived to grow up. There seemed to be a general eon^ 
spiraey against them among all their enemies, an^ all 
the elements — soch as cats, rats, skunks, weasels, lice, 
cold, heat, rain, sunshine, and innumerable other things. 
In balancing the profit and loss, I find the loss greatly 
to preponderate this year. But, aq occasional failure 
should never discourage any man, and past losses should 
only stimulate to increased exertions for the future. H. 
A. Parsons. Bi^falo, Dec, 1846. 



BaooK CoBN.-^Noticing a statement in the Maine 
Farmer, that the rapid deterioratkm " of broom oorn, 

has of late become a subject of universal complaint," 
with a comment that " tf jUanied near, or by ike sids 

Indian eom, it wUl inevitably mue, and iti a short 
time assmne ths eharueteristic ftaturu and qiualities of 
ihs former f* I deem it a duty ta give to such errone* 
ous views, a positive denial, which I do without hav- 
ing ever cultivated it; but I base my assertion oa tha 
immutable basis of the etera^ lavps of nature. Indian 
com is of the genus Zsa, a native of oar country; broom 
core is of the genus Sorghum, a native of India, and the 
one can no more be ehanged to the other, than wheat 
can be changed to chess, or than ahorse can be chansedl 
to a camel, by occupying an adjoining stable. It is mil 
time that such silly notions, with all the moonstones^ 
vriteheraft, ghost, and hobgoblin tales, and all other 
supernatural pretences, shoidd be consigned to oblivion, 
and not render their propagators the laughing stock of 
every well inlbrmed mind. I presnme the sole oaose of 
the so-oalled deterioration of broom com, at the east, i« 
an improper course of culture. Let them visit the farma 
at the German Flats, on the Mohawk, and take a lea^ 
son for future guidance. Wm. R. Pbincx. Filling, 
Jan. 25, 1847. 

Rec£nt American Patents, reported for the Cul- 
tivator, by Z. C. Bobbins, Mechanical Engineer, and 
Attorney for procuring jpatents, Washington, D. C. 

For an improvement m Preparing Grain for Flour* 
tng ; J. W. Hewlett and F. M. Walker, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, October 16th, 1846. This is for a 
process of toughening the hulls of grain immediateir 
preparatory to grinding, by passing the same through 
a current of steam. The patentees say — the utility 
of toughening the hulls of grain in some way previous 
to grinding, and also the dUficalty of effecting this de- 
sideratum uniformly, is well known to practical millers. 
When grain is ground in too dry a state, the hulls are 
so tender and brittle, that a portion of them are pal- 
verized, and pass through the bolt with the flour, dia* 
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figuring its appearance^ and greatly deteriorating its 
merchantable valne. 

. Clidnu — ^Wbat we claim as our invention , and desire 
to secure by letters patent, is the method or process of 
toughening the hulls of wheat or other grain, prepara- 
tory to grinding, by the application of steam, substan- 
tially in the manner herein set forth. 

Haley Brown, of Brammel's P» O., Davidson Co., 
N. C, bus become the owner of the above patent. 

Feeding Stock. — Mr. J. R. Howard, Easton, 
Mass., writes — A friend of mine says he has made 
his pork by feeding the swine with two quarts of corn 
per day for each hundred pounds, live weight, and he 
would like to learn whether it is proper to assume this 
or any other stated quantity, as being requisite or pro- 
per to feed to otheraninals— cattle, horses, poultry, 8cc., 
— that is, what quantity of corn, or other food, should 
be given for each one hundred pounds of live weight? 
We should be glad to receive the observations of any 
persons who have experimented on this subject. 

Peculiar Growth of Varieties. — ^The peculiar 
growth of different varieties of fruit trees, as marks for 
distinctive characters, has long attracted attention. The 
writings of Duhamel,-and the English Pomological 
Magazine, contain minute descriptions of the growth of 
the tree, and the appearance of the young wood, buds 
and leaves, often carried out to great minuteness. Hen- 
ry W. Beecher, of Indianapolis, in a review, last year, 
of Downing's work on Fruits, has strongly urged the 
importance of these characteristics; and later, F. K. 
Phoenix, of Delavan, Wisconsin, in the last number of 
the Horticulturist, has dwelt largely on the same sub- 
ject. 

The writer of these remarks, had, many years ago, 
found the minute descriptions contained in the European 
works already referred to, of little valne, the marks 
being too indefinite for conveying accurate knowledge 
by mere words. Hence, in the fifth number of the Cul- 
tivator of last year, in some remarks which were made 
on this point, the untangible nature of these characteris- 
tics was distinctly pointed out; and a comparison made 
with the appearance of the human face — by which every 
man may be recognized at a glance, although that -power 
of recognition could not possibly in most cases be con- 
veyed by a mere written description. This, the article 
in the Horticulturist already referred to, designates as 
** queer doctrine." 

The truth is, this was not a fair comparison. For 
not only may the countenance of a friend be known by 
the mere expression at a moment's glance, but this may 
be transferred to paper in the form of an outline or por- 
trait, and if accurately done, is scarcely less easily re- 
cognized, even though the color of the face, and the 
form, size, and motions of the rest of the body, may be 
entirely exoladed. Would an outline drawing of a par- 
ticular variety of fruit tree, convey as unequivocal an 
idea, at a moment's glance f Would a well executed 
painting of the leaves and br-anches convey the idea? 
Not at all — for the Editor of the Horticulturist, in his 
*' remarks " on the above-mentioned communication, 
says, that the late eminent Robert Manning, who had 
the most skilful eye he ever knew in distinguishing va- 
rieties by the growth, though he knew well the trees on 
bis own grounds, could recognize but few, and those of 
the most strongly marked sorts, when removed to 
grounds but a few hundred miles distant, and with a 
climate and soil different from his own. Others, it is 
stated, were equally at fault, when removed beyond 
their own immediate soil and climate; to the truth of 
all which the writer can add his own similar experience. 

If, therefore, the difference between Boston and New- 
burgh, was sufficient to work such a change in the as- 
pect of most varieties, that the most eminent American 



pomologist could not recognize them, though with the 
trees and the whole trees before him, much less could 
an accurate painting of parts, enable him to do it,- and 
still less a mere outline drawing; to say nothing of the 
attempt to do it by words only. 

These remarks are made with no desire to underrate 
this useful auxiliary to the description of some varie- 
ties; and an important aid to accuracy to every nursery- 
man, who, though he may not easily describe, may usu- 
ally recognize his young trees by the appearance of tbeir 
growth. T. 

Benson's Hydraulic Ram. — ^I noticed in your Janu- 
ary number, the request of Mr. Haywood, with regard 
to Benson' Hydraulic Ram, to which with pleasure I 
reply, that when the machine was set up for inspection, 
in this town, it was made to carry water to the height 
of seventy-five feet, in much shorter distance than be 
represents it to be from the spring to his house, with 
perfect facility. And now, Mr. Werden, on whose 
premises it was then located, and who has since purchased 
it, and made it a permanent fixture to his premises, 
informs us that it raises the water from forty-five to 
fifty feet in a distance of about eleven rods. Mr. War- 
den says further, that, although his works were put 
down late in autumn, and the water carried up this ele- 
vation in logs, (which by many were thought to be ob- 
jectionable if they could be used at all, as more liable 
to leak,) the concern fully answers his expectation, so 
that he thinks its utility unquestionable, and the liabili- 
ty to get out of order no greater than that of a common 
aqueduct. A sufficiency of water is thus elevated to bis 
farm buildings for the supply of a large stock, and for 
household purposes. In this case the fall is less than 
six feet. From Mr. Benson's circular we copy the fol- 
lowing : — " In one instance, a gentleman having a 
spring of water in a meadow, 1000 feet from bis house, 
and 85 feet perpendicular depth below it, by the power 
of a small branch of impure water, that affords tive 
gallons per minute, with a fall of 8 feet, has 730 gal- 
lons of pore spring water per day, delivered into a 
reservoir in his kitchen, by means of this simple appara- 
tus. • * * In another instance, with a stream of water 
with nine feet fall, the water is elevated to the height 
of 156 feet." 

With regard to the cost of the article, we have been 
informed that the price of the double ram, or that used 
for conveying one stream by another, as having a hard 
water stream carry soft water to the place desired, is, 
with the right to use, thirty dollars; and that of ths 
single ram, twenty dollars. We believe they are for 
sale by Mr. Luther Griffing, of this town. From the 
above statements, Mr. Haywood, or any other gentle- 
man, can gather his owii inferences. Our opinion is, 
that the machine will answer his purpose. However, 
we would rather have him examine one in operation, 
and satisfy himself by his own observation. W. Baco)}. 
Richmond f Mass,, Feb. 9, 1847. 

Suffolk Pigs. — ^We have received from Wm. 
Stickney, Esq., of Boston, an account of the weights 
of some swine of various grades of the Suffolk breed. 
In our Jan. No. we spoke of two pigs we had seen at 
Mr. S.^s place. In reference to these he says — 

The two hogs you saw at my place in Dec. last, 
were slaughtered Dec. 9th, and were 16 months 15 
days old j were 7-8 Suffolk, 1-8 native. They were 
not as good as some of the full breed Sufiblks. I ^o\d 
them both in Oct., 1845, and they wpre kept under a 
stable on slops and what they obtained from the horse 
maniu-e, until the last of July, 1846, when I purchased 
the large one, and kept him on light feed until the first 
of Oct., when I commenced feeding him. The smaller 
one I purchased the 1st of Nov.. and he had then been 
fed six weeks. He was sickly when I sold him, and 
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I think woald not have weighed over 30 or 35 lbs. In 
February I fed with shorts, Indian meal, and a few 
potatoes and sqnashes, on which they gained remarka- 
bly well. The largest of the two weighed 408 lbs.; 
his head with the cheeks weighed 18 lbs.; hams 58 
lbs.; shoulders 26 lbs.; ribs 48 lbs.; middlings (or 
clear pork) and leaves (or lard) 258 lbs. The small 
one weighed 300 lbs.; head 13 lbs.; hams 41 lbs.; 
shoulders 21 lbs.; ribs 40 lbs.'' 

Mr. Stickney informs us that he has never slaugh* 
tered any of his best pigs, not having as yet been 
able to supply the demand for breeding stock. He 
sends the following account of the weights of half-blood 
Suflblks— 

" Mr. L. Bbooks, of Westminster, Mass., killed two 
at 7 months and 13 days old, that weighed 273 and 
275 lbs. Mr. Howard, of Walpole, N. H., killed one 
at 13 mo8. old, that weighed 378 lbs., another of 12 
mos. and 22 days, weighing 369 lbs. Mr. James 
Titcomb, of the place last named, killed one at 9 mos. 
weighing 325 lbs.; his neighbor two at 7 mos. and 13 
days, weighing 262 and 296 lbs." 

Mr. Sticknet sends us also a letter from C. 
Dewolf, of Walpole, N. H., who states that he sold a 
piiT of the Suffolk breed to Mr. McCormick, of*that 
phce, which at 7 mos. and 10 days old weighed 325 
lbs. Mr. D. adds— 

" I sold a pig the same spring to Harvey Steams, 
of this town, of the Suffolk blood, which, when six 
months and ten days old he slaughtered, and it weighed 
394 lbs. I sold one to Wm. F. Knapp, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., last year ; he slaughtered him at 15 
months old, and his weight was 515 lbs. I could sell 
100 pigs a year of that blood if I had them ; they are 
taking the preference here over all others.'' 

AGRIC17I.TtrKE IN DELAWARE. — ^H. V. L. glVes US 

an encouraging account of the progress of agricultural 
improvement in this State, which, though small in 
size, he thinks is ''far from being the least in import- 
ance." He says : " In a few years New Castle 
Connty is destined to become a garden, if the farmers 
keep up the spirit of emulation which has taken pos- 
session of them. In this section of the county we pur- 
sue the five course system. 1st year com, 2d oats, 
3d wheat, 4th clover, 5th pasture. I think it the sys- 
tem best adapted to our soil, which is a light loam, 
with a stiff subsoil of yellow clay. I have been foUow- 
inn^ this plan of culture. The result is favorable so far. 
I came into possession of this farm five years ago. Then 
it would not have produced 5 bushels of either com or 
oats to the acre. Now it will produce 40 bushels corn, 
and 45 oats per acre. All this has been done by marl- 
ing at the rate of 600 bushels shell marl to the acre, 
and turning under a crop of clover. No manure, or 
yery little, has been put on the land. Marl is found 
in large quantities in this neighborhood, from 1 foot to 
20 feet below the surface of the ground. A bed of 
shell marl runs all through the northern part of this 
county, touchbg the upper part of Maryland, and then 
into York and Adams counties, Pennsylvania — direc- 
tion N. W. by S. E. It is not quite as rich in potash 
and phosphates as the Jersey marl; still it has a large 
quantity of these substances — enough to justify the 
farmer to haul it 7 or 8 miles to his land, and to re- 
munerate him well for his toil. It contains a large 
quantity of lime, which of itself makes it valuable as a 
manure. This much I can say for it — ^it is working 
wonders for us in enriching the soil, and producing 
heavy crops." 



f^J. P. Mitchell, of Frankfort, Kentucky, in a 
letter to the Cultivator, feays: " My neighbors fre- 
quently come to me and inquire, ' Why is it that your 



crops are twice or thrice as large as mine?' and • Why 
is it that your land is getting richer and mine getting 
poorer?' My universal reply is — * I read the Culti- 
vator.' " 

Virginia Crops. — ^Extract of a letter dated Lynch- 
burgh, Jan. 18, 1847, from Micajah Davis, Jr., Esq.: 
— " In this part of Virginia our corn, tobacco, oats, 
fruit and vegetables, were about an average crop; but 
the wheat was very short; being greatly injured, in 
many fields destroyed, by the Hessian fly; and what 
escaped was much injured by excessively wet weather. 
Indeed we have had but one good crop of wheat since 
1839, and rye, once the surest crop we put in the 
ground, has for years failed to such an extent that few 
sow it, and nobody accounts for the change. We have 
had a few cold mornings — mercury at 6°, 16®, 18®, 
20^ and 23°, but the weather has been generally very 
mild, and many more at from 45° to 56®, and on the 
morning of the 16th 60® at sunrise, and frequently 75^ 
and 76® at noon.'' 



" Ribbon-Stalk Pea." — Mr. W. H. Hatward, of 
Salem, N. H., informs us that he cultivates a kind of 
pea under this name, which he thinks may be the same 
which has been described in the Cultivator under the 
name of the "Cluster Pea." Mr. H. says; "'This 
pea grows about 3 feet in height, and is of superior 
quality for the table. It is a medium bearer, and 
comes in season with the blue imperial. It is peculiar 
in the stem, which is flat, and sometimes an inch in 
width; and in its habit of sending out the pods in one 
cluster at the head of the stalk." He states that ho 
has sent samples of this pea to the horticulturists in 
the vicinity of Boston, and kindly offers to send some to 
us. If left with Messrs. Breck & Co., Boston, they 
will reach us. 

Heavy Pigs. — Mr. James E. Willis, of Bridge- 
water, Vermont, gives us an account of the weights ot 
thirteen pigs, of one litter, which having been killed at 
an average age of eight and a half months, gave au 
average weight of 316 lbs. 7 oz. each, or an aggre- 
gate of 4114 lbs. One of them, owned by John S. 
Haines, of the town mentioned, was killed the day it 
was nine months old, and weighed 425 lbs; P. Smith, 
of the same place, killed another at ten months old 
which weighed 428 lbs. The first of the litter was 
killed at seven months old, and the last at ten. Theso 
weights are more extraordinary than any we have ever 
before heard of, and we much doubt whether their 
equal was ever known in the same number of pigs of 
one Utter. 

Hedges and Mules por Illinois. — "A Subscri- 
ber," who is about to settle in Illinois, wishes to know 
what kind of hedges are best adapted to that section— 
their cost per rod, and the length of time which is re* 
quired to bring them to a state in which they will bo 
" cattle-proof." He wishes also to know the " average 
price of mules in Illinois, their yearly expense of ke^p. 
ing, modes of feeding, breaking, &c." Can some of 
our correspondents answer these inquiries? 

Heaves in Horses. — Joel Funk, Urbana, Ohio,, 
says: Half a pound gum guiacum, dissolved in whis- 
ky, and about a gill given to a horse daily, with his 
feed, is said to a good remedy for heaves." He 
further says: " I have a valuable young horse, that is 
what our Buckeyes call ' heavy- winded.' When driven 
fast he breathes hard, but when stopped the difficulty 
ceases. Can any of your correspondents prescribe a 
remedy?" 

The quantity of beet sugar made the past year in 
France has greatly exceeded that of any other year, tha 
amount being 88 million pounds. 
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NEW- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

AomcuLTUXAL Rooms, Albany, Feb. 11, 1847. 

Present— George Vail, President; J M. Sherwood, ex-Presi- 
dent; Wm. Buet, SamM Cheever, C. N. Bement, Vice-Presidents; 
J. M'D. Mclntyre, Treas.; R P. Johosoo, Secretary ; T. J. Mar- 
vin, \V. A. Beach, J. T. Blanchard. A Stevens, Execaiive Com. 
nitlee : E. P Prentice, Dr. A. Thompson, Wm. H. Setham. 

Mr. nBirrtcc, from the committee on the premium list, reported 
that the committee had been unable to complete the list in time for 
this meeting; and the same was recommitted to the committee to 
report to the Board at their next meeting— and the Secretary was 
added as a member of the committee. 

Letters were read from Ho.*. Adam Ferguson, Woodhill, Canada 
West, Geo. Gbddbs Esq , Fairmouiit, W. U. SothaM, Albany. 

A citmrnmucatioa frum B. E. M. Gale, M. D., on the cause of 
mbortjon in eows, was read, and referred to the committee of pub- 
lication. 

CommunicaticHts from Hon. Bxnj. Enos, Madison eoanty, and 
the President, on the adoption of ndes for measuring corn cropt*, 
ftc, were read aud referred to the committee on premium 
list. 

Statement of a crop of oats raised by Hamilton Morrisoit, was 
presented and read, and no premium awarded, as the rules re- 
auired by the Society as to the measurement of the lajid, and of 
tAe crop, had nut been observed by the applicant, nor any nmple 
of his grain presented. 

On motion of Mr. Stetrits, the slan of show grounds at Auburn, 
was ordered engraved, under direction of Messrs. Mclntyre, 
Tucker, aud Stevens. 

Or motion of Mr. Jounnon^ the President, Mr. Sherwood, and 
Mr. mewns, were appointed a committee to prepare regulations 
forgrain crops. 

The Secretary was dlreeled to return the thaftks of the Society 
to P. L-SiMMONDS, Esq., of London, for his valuable communication 
to the Society on Grasses, and forward to him the Transactions of 
the Society for 1844 and 1845. 

On motion of Mr. JouMSoif, vols. 4 and 5 of the Society's Tran^ 
SRCtions were ordered to be fumislied to the N. Y. Historical So- 
ciety. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, 

iZsfokMcf, That a set of the Transactions of the Society be fur- 
nished to the New- York Agricultural Association. 

Messrs. Johnson, Strvens, aud Bcment were appoimed a corh 
mittee to superintend tbe preparation and printing of the Transac- 
tions of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, 

JtsiMieed, That the show and fair of the Society be held at 
Skrtuoga Spring*, on the 14th, 15tlt, and I6ih of September, 1847, 
ami that the first aay be devoted exclusively to the examinations 
by the committees, and the 9d and 9d days to the exhibition — on 
oondition thst the persons who have presented a u^itten guarantee 
lo the b<tard, furnish a bond executed by themselves or others, in 
exchajiire for the same, at the next meeting of the board — condi- 
tioned that this Society shall not be cbargM with any of the ax* 
pauses of the fair at that place. 

Messrs. Howard, Bement, and Johnson, were appointed a 
committee to prepare suliQects for the weekly agricultural meet- 



ings. 
JZssofaei.' 



» That the meeting ndUoam to ThursdRy, the 18lh inst., 
Rt II o'clock, A. M. R P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 

P. 8. The premium list of the last year, is left with the Secre* 
Ury, at the Society's rooms, in the old State Hall, where pre- 
miums will be paid in the absence of the Treasurer. 

Oflicers of County Soeieties have nm forwarded their re- 
ports, are requested to do so immediately to the Secretary. 

Publishers of papers and others who have business with the So- 
ciety, are desired to direct their papers and letters to the Seere«- 
iRfy, at the Agriettttarml Rooms, Albany. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
At the meeting on the 18th, the Premium List (or 1847, was com- 
pleted, and will be pablishsd in our next. 

VERMONT COUNTY SOCIETIES. 
CHITTENDEN.— At the anntnil meeting of this Society, the 
tbllowii^ gentlemen were unanimoMly elected oficers for 1847 : 
PrtiidtMi, Rev. M. Bingham. Williston ; Vice-PrtskUnts. C. Smith, 
St. George: F. Wilson, Hinesburgh. Secretary, C. Goodrich, Bur- 
lington. Timntftr, N Steams, Williston. Boafddf httutaggrgj 
Henry Stacy, Burlington ; Thomas H. Oanfield, Willision ; Or- 
▼ille N. Clark, Milton ; Heman H. Newell, Charlotte; Daniel Pat- 
rick, Hinesburgh ; Geo. Sexton, Shelbnme ; Orville Shaw, Jeri- 
cho : Lemuel B. Piatt, Colchester ; Henry Stanton, Essex ; Timo- 
thy Sibley, Westferd; Levi Whitcomb. Richmond ; Samuel Wells, 
Underbill: John Snyder Hmitington; Nathan Lockwood, St. 
George; Moses Cotton, Bolton. 

Sul>sequently the Managers mst and made out R Prettiinm List, 
for IH7, amonnting to over #600. 

^ANKLIN.— The annual meeting of the Society for this 
{T. was held at St. Albans, on the f9th of January, when the 
ing officen were elected : Bei^. B. Newlon, PmH> Philo 



England End Bradley Soule, 7, Presets. A. M. Huntington, Trtns. 
M. F. Palmer, St. Albaus, Sec'y,- and a Board of Managers, con- 
sisting of one from each town in the county. 

WINDSOR.— The annual meeting of the Society for this county, 
was held at Woodstock, on the 13th of January, when the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the present year : John Purler, Ksq , 
of Hartford, President- Joseph W. Colburn, Esq., of Sprin<rficld, 
and Solon Danforth, Esq., of Barnard, Yiee-PretidenU. Charies 
Marsh. Jr., of Woodstocfe, Sec'y. Norman Williams, Woodstock, 
Cor. See'y. Eliakim Johnson, of Woodstock, Treasurer. A Bi>ard 
of Managers, consisting of one or more persons in each town, was 
also appoimed. The Treasurer reported the receipt of 9605.45-~ 
Pbymeuts,S303 63t leaving a balance of 9302.83 in the Treasury. 

ADDISON.— At tjie annual meeting, held at Middlebury, on 
the 27th Jan., the following officers were elected : Hon. Silax H. 
Jenison, President. Elias Bottom and David Hazard, Esq.. Fte«. 
Presidents. Elijah W. Blaisdell, Jr., Stt's^. Julius A- Beckwiih, 
Esq., jAs«t#'t. Sec'y. Hkrrry Goodrich, Treasurer. A Board of 
Managers, consisting of one from each town, was appoinied. 

RUTLAND.— The annual meeting was held at Rniland, on the 
6ih Jan., when the following officers were elected:— Hon. Frede- 
rick Button, of Clarendon, President; W. L. Famum, Esq., of 
Pouluiey, and W. R. Sandford, Esq., of Orwell, Vice-Presidents: 
J. C. Thrall, of Rutland, Ree. Set^y ; Samuel H. Kellogg. Esq., of 
Pitisf(9rd, Auditor Hon. W. C Kinrklge, of Fairhavcn. Cor. Bfc'y, 
AUo a Board of Managers, consistiug of one from each town m 
ihccouuiy. 

For notice of Premium Crops of these Societies, see article 
oil " Crops of Vermont," in another pnrt of this papec 

CONNECTICUT COUNTY AG. SOCIETIES. 

HARTFORD.--At the amnial meeting of the Hartford Co. Ag. 
Society, held at Hartford, Nov. 4, 1846. the following per^mns were 
appointed officers for the year ensuuig :— D- W. Grant, of Bloom- 
field, President Egbert Cowles, of Farmington, ami Norman Por- 
ter, of Berlin. Vice-Presidents Francis Gillette, of Bloorafield, 
Cor. See^yi F. A. Brown, of Hartford, Mec. Sec'y; A. W. Butler, 
of Hartford, Treas.; Julius Catlin, of Hartfrrd, Auditer. 

At the same time, the usual Committees for awarding Premlunis 
for the year, and Town Committees of three in each town, were 
appointed. 

NEW-YORK COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

WAYNE.— At the annual merting , Jan. 9th, the following offi' 
cers were chosen for 1847 : — Ptesident^ Reuben H. Foster, Ly«»iw; 
YieePretidents, Jo^teph Watson, Galen; Joel Hall, Marion ; James 
H. Ferris, Butler ; Wm. P. Nottingham, Palmyra ; Heiuy Shaver, 
Jr., Arcadia; Jedediah Wilder, Huron ; W. D. Cook, Sodus. Keo. 
Secretary^ E. N Thomas. Rose. Cor. Secretary^ J. J. Thornaa, 
Macedon. Treiuurer, G. H. Diokerson, Lyons. Sseeeutive Com- 
mitteey Samuel E. Htidsen, Palmyra ; Truman Hemingway, Pal- 
myra ; Wm. R. Smith, Macedon ; Aaroti Griswold, Galen \ A. G. 
Percey, Lyons ; EliRur Flint, Rotse. 

CHAUTAUQUE.— At the winter meeting of thsi Society, the fol- 
lowing premiums were awarded:— 

Indum Com.— I. To Jabez Burrows, of Cbantauque, 114 bushels 

Est acre— & To Melchert Thnmb, of Ellery, 86 bu. 27 lbs.— 3. To 
lam C. Bliss, Westfield, 7S hushehi. 

WKmU.—l. To Geo. Hull, Westfield, 30 bu. 26 lbs. per acre- 
2. To Timothy Judson, Portland, 34 bu. 901 lbs.— 3d. Tb Elam C. 
Bliss. 20 bu. 2 lbs. 

Spnng IFieol.- 9d prixe to B. C. Bliss, 25 bu. 29 lbs. per acre^ 
To the same, 2d premium for Barley— Ui for Flax. 

Carrol*.— I. To E. 0. Blis*, 194^ bu. on one-eighth of an acre— 
2. To W. ac L. Risley, of Promfrec, 168 bu. on one-eighth of sr 
acre. 

PoeotoM.— 1. To Lemuel Cottrell, of Chatauqoe, 154 bushels on 
half-acre-^ To E. C. Bliss, 131 bu. [The list of officers for tliis 
year we have not seen.] 

GREENE.— Officers for 1847 '.—President^ Hon. Zadock Pratt, 
Pratisville ; tiee-PresidenU, Uriah Stevens, George Beach, J. T- 
Cook, C. L. Kieffstead, and Rtewerl Austin ; Rse Seeretary, H L. 
Day; Cor. Ssersiory. R. Van Dyke; TrtatureTf Stephen Hatch kis«: 
Ex. Committee, John McGifiert, of Athens; Morris Hallock, of 
Coxsackie; Joel Wickes, of Cairo; William Newkirk, of Cniskill; 
Cyma Field, of Durham ; Gcoige Md, of Graeavifle ; Marcus 
Beach, of Hvuiter, Isaac B. Hituaaii. of Lexington ; Anthony Van 
Bergen, New Baltimore; Henry Larraway, Praitsville ; James 
Robmson, Jr.,of Windham. 

OSWEGO.— The seventh aantMl ^Meting of the Oswego Ca 
Ag. Society wrs held on the 0th Jan.. at Mexico, when the fol 
lowing officers for the ensuing year, were appointed, viz :— Brad- 
ley Higgius, of Richland, Prendomt; Samuel Foot, Phoenix, and 
John Baker, Parish, Yice-Pn*^U.f I. W. Tiffimv. Mexico. Treas'r.i 
E. C. Mitchell. Bee. Ssc'y.; Joseph E. Bloomfield, Mexico. Tcr. 
See'y; John Woodbury, Richland; A. Herbert, Mexico; and 
Levi Matthews, Mexico, Sx. Comeniuee ; H. L R. Sanford, Ful- 
ton i G. L. Sherwood, Richland ; aud J. N. Dewey, Cotn. on 
Priming. 

The next fhir is to be held at Mexico, on the 89th and 80th ds}v 
ef Sept. next." 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, ko. 



CottMTnacATiONs hare been received, since oar hat, 
from J. M., J. Chrimsha, Gulielmns, Benj. Leas, Wm. 
R. Prince, Wm. Bacon, Young Farmer, Prof. John P. 
Norton, John Wilkinson, Jolm Pettibone, F. O. Ruffin; 
A Sabaeriber, T. H., W. H. Hayward, Wm. Bacon, J. 
F. J., H. V. L., H., Passenger, H., Ann, J. F., Geo. 
Tail, Pan) Davidson, J. Townsend, A Snbsoriber, B. 
M. J., T. H. CoMins, A. C, L., J. P. Allen, A Cayn- 
ga Woo! Grower, X. T. Z., Snbscriber, E. V. W. Dox, 
Za. Dmmmond, 8. E. Todd, A. F., J. fiherman, D. £. 
Gardner. 

Books, Pamphlets, -fcc, received last month, as 
follows First Annual Report of the Ohio State Board 
of Agrioidtiire, for 1846, from M. B. Bateham, Ed. 
Ohio Cnltivator, and E. G. Squnsa, Esq.— -Catalogue 
of the Officers and Students of the Western Reserve 
College, Hudson, Ohio.— Address before the Tomp- 
kins Co. Ag. Society, by B. G. Ferris, Esq. Cata- 
logue of the Astoria Nursery, by L. Prevost.— Cat- 
alogue of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., from H. W. 
CRosBT.-'^The Horse's Foot, and how to keep it 
sound, with illustrations. By Wm. M9es, Esq., New- 
York. Published by Appletow & Co.— -The Ameri- 
can Poulterer's Companion, by C. N. Bemsnt ,■ fifth 
edition. Published by Harper 8c Brothers.— The 
Battle of Life, a love story, by Charles Bickens, (Boz.) 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blancrard. Price, 6| cts. 
First and Second Geological Reports of Vermont, from 
the publisher, C. Goodrich, Burlington.— Report of 
the Massachusotts State Lunatic Hospital, from Dr. 
Geo. Chandler, Superintendent .-^->Laws and Regu- 
lations of Franklin College, Tenn. 

Prof. £. N. Horsford. — Our readers have been 
made acquainted with this gentleman through his in- 
teresting and valuable correspondence with the Culti- 
vator, during a residence of two years in Germany, 
where he has been ardently and assiduously engaged in 
ebemical investigations under the direction of Baron 
Von Liebig. Prof. H. has been eminently successful 
in his scientific labors, and leaves the Giessen Labora- 
tory with the highest recommendations of the great 
teacher of that world-renowned Institution; and we are 
happy to add, as good evidence that his excellent quali- 
fications are duly i4ppreciated by his countrymen, that 
he has lately been appointed to the Rumford Professor- 
ship in Harvard University, at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. We understand that arrangements have been 
made by which Prof. H. will devote himself principally 
to original investigations in chemical science, in which 
he has already shown that he is capable of accom- 
plishing important results. One or two of his elabo- 
rate papers have appeared in the Cultivator, and his 
Chemical Essays,'' giving the results of his analyses 
of Grains and Vegetables,'' "for the purpose of 
uiimaHng their nparate values for nutrition," which 
have been published in a separate form, both in the 
German and English language, are of great interest 
and value to every class in the community. 

Kilm-Drting Indian Corn and other Grain. — 
Will some one hove the goodness to furnish us with a 
description of the process of kiln-drying grain, espe- 
oially Indian com, with a statement of the expense? 

Railroads. — ^We have received from a correspond- 
ent at Lyme, N. H., a sensible and well-written arti- 
cle on the subject of Railroads, and the advantages 
which he believes will accrue to that section from the 
proposed Boston and Vermont road. We have no 



doubt that these advantages are fully as great as repre- 
sented, but as the matter is somewhat irrelevant to 
our object, we cannot consistently publish the article, 
especially as its insertion would necessarUy exclude 
other communications. 

Timothy Hat. — ^In a late conversation with Mr. 
John Hammond, of Worcester, Mass., he observed 
that be had rather have good " swale or bog hay," cut 
green and well made for bis cows, (of which he keeps a 
pretty large herd) than common timothy, or, as it is 
called in New England, herds-grass " hay. This 
conclusion was the result of his own observation and 
experience, and we found the same idea was held by 
many farmers in that section. Like opinions are also 
entertained in other parts of the country, as may be 
seen by exammation of the Cultivator for 1844, pp. 
45, 140. 

Lambs Born Dead. — " A Toung Farmer," of 
Geneseo, informs us that he had in the winter of 1845-6, 
200 ewes, which had been selected for the purpose oj 
raising Iambs. " About the 20th of March." he says, 
"they commenced dropping their lambs perfectly 
dead, it being one month before their time. They con- 
tinued in this manner until the 20th of April, the 
proper time for the lambs, when I found that I had 
lost 100. All that came after that time were alive 
and apparently healthy. The sheep were fed nothing 
but plenty of good hay, and were well littered with 
wheat straw the fore part of the winter, and oat straw 
the latter part." Can any one give the reason for the 
abortion ? 

I>UTCHES8 ACRlCtTLTTTBAL InsTITTJTE. — ^Wc are 

requested to state that the summer session o this insti- 
tution will commence on the first Thursday of April 
next. The particulars in reference to the course of in- 
struction here pursued, may be found by reference to 
an advertisement published in the last volume of the 
Cultivator, page 326. The Principal of the Institution 
in an article intended for our columns, but which is 
crowded out by a great pressure of other matters, ob- 
serves: Believing that we have given perfect satisfac- 
tion to our patrons, we respectfully solicit a continuation 
of their support, which we hope to merit by furnishing 
adequate means to our pupils for the acquirement of 
valuable knowledge." 

Durham Cattle. — G. V. Sackett, Esq., of Sene* 
oa Falls, lately killed a Durham cow, four years old, 
which weighed 1009 lbs., of which the four quarters 
were 848 lbs. She had brought two calves, one of 
which was dropped only five or six months before she 
was killed. A few years since Mr. Sacextt killed 
the Durham cow Sylvia, (bred by C. N. Bement, Am. 
Herd-book, p. 110.) ^e had been an uncommon cow 
for the dairy— having produced 16 lbs. of butter per 
week, and was never dry from the time she dropped her 
first calf, at three years old, till a few months before 
she was killed, when she was eleven, yet she weighed 
1184 lbs. 

Hall's Brick Machine. — ^This machine was in- 
vented by Mr. Alfred Hall, of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, (late of Coxsackie. N. Y.) and has been patent- 
ed in the United States and Great Britain. It is con- 
sidered, by those acquainted with brick-making, supe- 
rior to any other machine yet used for this purpose. It 
received the highest premium awarded by the Ameri- 
can Institute for brick-making machinery, in 1844. 
We notice by the English papers that it was exhibited 
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at the show of , the Smithfield Club, London, in Decem- 
ber last. In relation to its construction and operation, 
it is observed — It consists of a pug-mill upon aij im- 
proved principle, to which the moulding apparatus is 
8o attached that thd clay, after passing through it, is 
forced immediately into a series of moulds prepared to 
receive it. The bricks made by this machine are much 
sounder than those made by hand, and with the power 
of one horse and two men, [with two boys carrying off] 
from 6,000 to 10,000 of brick can be produced in a day.'' 

Weekly AoiuctrLTURAL Meetings. — ^The use of 
the Assembly Room having been granted to the Agri- 
cultural Society for the purpose of holding evening 
meetings for the discussion of Agricultural subjects, the 
meetings have been commenced, though only two have 
yet been held, at which " Plowing," formed the subject 
for discussion. A report of the discussion has been 
published in the daily papers of the city j but we are 
obliged to omit its insertion in our columns in conse- 
quence of the great press of communications from oar 
correspondents. We shall endeavor, however, to fur- 
nish an abstract of the discussions in our April number. 

Farmer's Club. — ^The citizens of Stockbridge, Mass., 
have formed a society under the name of " Farmers' 
Association of North Stockbridge ." The members agree 
to meet at each others' houses, every fortnight, in the 
winter season, " for the mutual interchange of know- 
ledge." Each member pledges himself to make some 
experiment in farming in the course of the season, 
and make an accurate report to the association at the 
end of harvest, of the details and results, that the know- 
ledge thus gained by one may become useful to all. We 
are informed that the meetings have been regularly 
held and generally attended. The association at first 
consisted of six or eight members. It has increased in 
interest and now has twenty-three members. They are 
satisfied that they have by their meetings added much to 
the amount of social pleasure, and something to their stock 
of profitable knowledge." The association proposes to 
raise by subscription a fund of at least $500, to be given 
in premiums of different amounts, from $20 to $150, for 
the best varieties of choice fruit trees, from twelve to 
seventy-five in number, that shall be planted after the 
formation of the society. The association have appoint- 
ed Daniel D. Kendall, H. W. Bishop, H. H. Cook, 
John Hotchkin, Oliver Dewet, and Charles Sedg- 
wick, a committee to solicit subscriptions, and have 
appointed John Hotchkin, Treasurer. We spoke, in 
the February number, of the advantages of Farmers' 
Clubs, and we are glad to hear that the people in 
various sections are taking measures to form them. 

Death of Distinguished Friends of Agricul- 
ture IN England. — Sir Charles Morgan died at his 
residence, Tregedar, in Wales, on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, aged 86. He was a most beneficent patron of 
agriculture, and had for many years held an annual 
agricultural show on his own estate, open to general 
competition, and as we have been lately informed by 
our countryman, Mr. Colman, had himself given more 
than twenty-five thousand dollars in premiums. Mr. 
C. mentions having attended the two last of this gen- 
tleman's shows, and says he witnessed the grateful 
enthusiasm with which this agricultural patriarch was 
received among his attached neighbors and friends." 

Wm. YouATT, Esq., died in London on the 9th of 
January, aged 70. Mr. Y. was a veterinary surgeon 
of the highest distinction, and was well known both in 
Europe and the United States as the author of the 
works entitled, " The Horse," " The Sheep," and the 
<'0x," published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. He was also the author of a highly 
popular and useful work lately re- published in this 
country on the " Dog." The Mark-Lant Express 
tays — " He was a proprietor and joint editor of ' The 



Veterinarian,' the first periodical publication exclusively 
devoted to veterinary matters ; bad he lived a few days 
longer he would have witnessed the publication of his 
last work, ' The history of the Pig,' on which for some 
years he has been engaged, and which will be published 
in a few days, thus completing his series of Domesti« 
Animals." 

Price of Gusrnon's Treatise on Milch Cows. — 
In the advertisement of this work, published in oor 
last number, it was said. three copies for $4." It 
should have been one dollar. The price of the book is 
37^ cents for single copies, and thru copies for one 
dollar. It can be had at most of the cheap publication 
offices in the country, or it can be obtained of the 
publishers, Greeley & McElrath, Tribune Office, 
New- York, who will send three copies by mail for $1. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

Kendall's Churn. — ^Machine for Cutting Meat. 
— Grant's Fanning Mill.— J. W., (St. Stephens, 
Ala.) Kendall's churn is of cylindrical form, and the 
churning is performed by a shaft with arms, attached to a 
crank. There are five sizes; number one is seven inches 
by twelve, in the clear; and the other sizes are regu- 
larly larger; each being one inch in diameter and one 
inch in length larger than the size next smaller. The 
prices are 2, 2^, 3|, 4, and 41 dollars. Wiltsie's sau- 
sage cutter is a good machine, and with one man will 
cut 100 pounds of meat in an hour, ready to be made 
into sausages. The price is $15. It is about one foot 
square^ Grant's fanning mill is considered the best in 
use. There are four sizes — the prices^ 21, 23, 25, and 
27 dollars. 

Black-Leg in Cattle. — ^M. B. F., (New Britain, 
Ct.) We have but little doubt that the disease you 
mention is the black-leg. The best preventive is be- 
lieved to be regular and good feeding. In an essay on 
the management of stock, which received a prize from 
the Highland Society of Scotland, it is statod that a 
liberal allowance of turneps with a pound of oil-cake to 
each calf, had been found a specific against this disease. 
The great object is is to keep up a healthy circulation 
of the blood, and this may be in a great measure ac- 
complished by the use of excellent food, aided if neces- 
sary by cathartic medicines. In cases where animals 
are already attacked, it is reconunended to divide the 
large vein in each foot, with a knife, just above where 
it branches off to the hoof. A tea-spoonful of saltpetre, 
given to the animal every other day, is said to have 
been found useful. 

IcE-HousES AND Smoke-Houses. — J. H. C, (New 
Albany, Ind.) It is too late to give a plan of an ice- 
house for this season. We would refer you to the De- 
cember number of the Hortictdturut. As to smoke- 
houses, we should prefer building them with brick or 
stone. 

Oil for Painting Outside of Buildings. — ^J. F., 
(Venice, N. Y.) Boiled oil is preferred to raw, where 
the paint is to be exposed to the weather. 

Italian Rye Grass. — J. W., (Dutchess Ag. Inst.) 
We have tried this grass to some extent; but except 
for early pasture we cannot say that it has any parti- 
cular advantages over the kinds ii\ common cultivation. 

Curing Corn Fodder. — ^F. G. R., (Charlottsville. 
Va.) Corn fodder, cut green, requires a great deal of 
drying, (much more than clover or timothy,) and there 
sometimes comes a season in which it is almost impos- 
sible to cure it. The best way which we have prac- 
ticed, is to cut the corn with a cradle or " corn-cutter," 
as soon as it is out of blossom ; let it lie on the ground 
a day or two till it is dried on the outside ; then tie it 
in small bundles as near the top as possible, and put it 
in small shocks, leaving the bottoms open to admit the 
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air, and binding the shocks close to the top. If winds 
npsot the shocks, they should be re-set, and they shoald 
remain out till the fodder is perfectly dried, when it 
may be pnt either in barns or stacks. 

HoRNUESs CAir.— G. K. P., (Wadsworth O.) We 
are inclined to think that the want of horns in your 
calf, is attributable to the blood of some hornless breed, 
whi<-h now ** crops out," though it may not have ap- 
peared in the immediate progenitors. We have known 
this peculiarity to appear, after it had remained unde- 
veloped for several generations. It is possible, how- 
ever, that it may be as you suggest, an " accidental 
circumstance;" if so, like other traits of similar origin, 
it may be to some extent transmissible to ofispring. 

Hat Presses. — ^D. H., (New Albany, Ind.) There 
are hay presses in operation which are thought prefer- 
able to those worked by a screw. Of these, Van Ro- 
sen's press, spoken of in the Cultivator vol. ix., p. 66, 
and Dedrick's in vol. x., p. 172, are considered supe- 
rior. The price is from $100 to $120. L. Dedrick, 
Kinderhook, and W. S. Jacks, Catskill, are the manu- 
lacturers. 

Heifer. — " A Subscriber," (Levrisburg, Penn.) 
Without a personal examination of your animal, or 
more definite knowledge in relation to her, it is impos- 
sible to say what is the cause of her failing to give as 
much milk with her second calf as she did with her 
first. As she is, from your description, a fine animal 
in appearance, we should advise keeping her another 
jear, when she may do better. 

Drill-Barrows, Rollers, fee. — B. L., (Shirleys- 
huT^, Pa.) Planting machines, or drill-barrows, to do 
what you require, will cost here from $12 to $15. 
Hollers should be made in two or more parts. The 
whole length may be from five to seven feet long. If 
of east iron, the longest should be in four parts, and the 
shortest in two. If made of wood, six feet in two 
parts is the usual length. [See an article on the roller 
in last vol. p. 111.] 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Hone's Foot, and How to Keep it Sound ; by Williani 
Miles. Re-poMished from the third London edition, by D. Ap- 
pleton k. Co., New- York. 12mo. pp. 70. Price, 25 cents. 
The importance of soundness in the horse's foot is 
BO well known to all who have had any experience 
with that animal, that the expression no foot no 
horse" has become a saying. The little work before 
Qs, is evidently written by one who understands the sub- 
ject and is capable of imparting useful knowledge to 
others. It is very handsomely " got up,'' and is illus- 
trated with good cuts, showing the anatomy of the 
horse's foot, modes of shoeing, &o. 

Pint and Second Annual Reports on the Geology of the State of 
Vermont By Prof. C. B. Adums, State Geologist. Barllngtou, 
C. Goodrich. 8vo., pp. 36a Price 75 cents. 
The geological survey of this State was commenced 
we believe in 1844, by Prof. C. B. Adams, of Middle- 
bury College. We are indebted to the publisher, Mr. 
GooDRfCH, for copies of the first and second reports. 
A glance at the subject matter shows that the State 
has been found rich in internal respurces, especially in 
iron, and rocks valuable in the arts. These, with the 
means which the people will soon enjey in the facilities 
of railroad communication, will, without doubt, give 
increased wealth and prosperity to 'the State. A few 
copies of these Reports have been left at the Cultivator 
Oificc for sale. 

The Cliild's First Book of Reading ajid Drawing. By Jerome B. 
Howard, Teacher of Drawing in the New York State Normal 
School. 

This book is a combination of the Verbal and Phonic 
methods which are adopted by many of the best teach- 



ers of our country. The design of the author is to 
teach the child to read at once^ without spending his 
time with the uninteresting and unmeaning a b ab'i. 
The Verbal Combinatian* are designed and well calcu- 
lated to remedy the vile habit of reading with that mo- 
notonous, drawling tone, which every teacher knows is 
so hard to cure. The book is also intended to teach 
Drawing, there being connected with it a system of 
Drawing lessons, with directions enabling the toacheri 
though himself unable to draw, to successfully direct 
the child. We consider this a very useful and import- 
ant part of the work. Educationists are beginning to 
see the importance of having Drawing taught in our 
common schools. The plan of the book, though en- 
tirely new, appears to us very judicious, and it has 
been already introduced with success into many of our 
schools, and bids fair to become very popular. Its au- 
thor has bad considerable experience as a teacher, and 
we have repeatedly witnessed the rapid progress of 
schools under his direction. 

A Brief Compeud of American Agriculmre. By R* !». Allen- 
New-York, Saxton A Miles. ISmo., pp. 438. Price $1. 
An advertisement of this work will be found in this 
number, to which we would call attention. We gave a 
favorable notice of it in our November No. of last year. 
A further examination of the book has confirmed the 
opinion then expressed. A cotemporary in noticing it, 
observes — We think, therefore, that Mr. Allen's 
volume, the basis of which is good practical farming, 
as practiced by the best cultivators in the United States 
— ^with an intelligent reference to those principles of 
science which lie at the root of all successful practice^ 
is likely to be of much more real service to us than any 
work on agriculture yet issued from the press, and we 
gladly commend it to the perusal of every one of our 
readers engaged in the cultivation of the land." 
Turn AiuaiGAif PouLTxaxa's Compamioh : a practical treatise on 
the breeding, rearing, fattening, and general management of the 
various species of domestic poultry, with illnstrattons, and por- 
traiu of fowU taken from life. By C. N. Bement Fifth edition. 
New- York, Harper & Brothers, publishers, 83 Cliff st. pp. 380. 
12mo. 

The fifth edition of this work, from the press of the 
Messrs. Harpeks, New- York, is before us. As a work 
of practical value, it is beyond all question superior to 
any other of the kind before published in this country ; 
and the favor with which it has been received by Uie 
public is shown by the rapidity with which it has pass- 
ed through the four previous editions. We are happy 
to see that the present edition embraces some improve- 
ments over the previous ones — ^particularly in the quali- 
ty of paper, clearness of type, and the arrangement and 
appearance of the illustrations. We presume the work 
will continue to meet with a ready sale. 

The Prairie Farmer ; devoted to Western Agriculture, Mechan- 
ics and Education. Chicago, J. S- Wright and J. A. Wight, 
editors. Monthly, 32 pp., 8vo. SI a year. 
We can heartily recommend this paper to our west- 
ern friends especially, and to all who wish a well con- 
ducted paper of the kind. All those who contemplate 
a removal to the west, should take it, as it will aflbrd 
them information which cannot fail to be of great ser- 
vice, both before and after their removal: 
The Farmer and Mechanic ; devoted to Agrricnltore, Mechanics, 
Manufactures, Sciences and the Arts. New- York, published by 
Wm. H. Starr. Quarto, weekly, $3 a year. 
This publication, of which we have before made fa^ 
vorable mention, commenced its present volume in Jao* 
uary last, in the quarto form, and with greatly improv- 
ed appearance. Much spirit and ability are displayed 
in its management, and it is certainly a valuable piibli- 
oation. We are happy to learn that it is well patronixed 
by the class for whom it is designed, and who are no 
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doobt «eiksiUe <lf the beneflts to be derived frpm tuch a 
mediuiii of oommumeation. 

ABMritaa Jonrual of Agrienlrare snd Ckriciiee. Oonductad by Dr. 
E. Bmnioiw awl A.-OibomB. N«w-Vork, Huatington k. Savage. 
8n>., pp.e4. Monihir.iVtafew. 

This work, whieh, at the commeneetneot of the pre- 
sent year, waa ohanged from a qaarterly to a monthly, 
is devoted to the ditisenuaation of useful knowledge, re- 
lating to eeienoe, the arts and agriculture, and the {nro- 
motion of sound vieWs lb education. It is ably edited, 
and should have a Wide ciroulatioa. 
feureka, or the Jotthial of the National AsKwiatioo of InvMitoM ; 

devoted to the Dvcov^riei of Science and Invention in the Arts. 

Nr.w.Yotk, pablithed by Wn. H. Starr. Monthly, qvarto, at 

Si a year. 

The Eureka is neatly printed, and makes a good 
appearance. It publishes monthly lists of patents is- 
toned from the United States Patent Office, and gives 
the earliest notice of all new inventions, with diagrams 
and illustrations of the articles to vdiioh they r^fer*^ 
eomprising altogether much valuable informatiou. 
Tlie Parmer AgricQltvial ChemiMry ; compiled from Qie bes* 

authors ; by M. M. Rodgers, M. D. ; adapted to the tMe of 

eomrnon schools. 6. H. Derby & Co., Qenem, N. Y. 

This is a small manual relating chieflv to chemtstir, 
botany, and mineralogv, compiled principally from the 
writings of Liebig, Thaer, Petsholdt, Johnston, and 
Chaptal. An appendix is added, embracing brief re- 
marks on tillage — inseots, and modes of avoiding their 
ravages^weeds, and modes of extirpating them — and 
grafting, by diflferent modes. We have not examined it 
minutely, but observe that the various subjects are 
treated in a plain manner, and we cannot doubt that 
the book contains valuable matter f6t the class for 
Which it is designed. 
The Medico-Chirargical Review, and Journal of Practical Medl- 

cine. London, Quarterly. Re-publiihed in INw-Yd^k by R. 

ft O. S. Wood. t5 a year. 

This is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
medical journals published in the world. It is con- 
ducted by several o^ the most able physicians in Lon- 
don, and furnishes a vast amount of information on 
every subject Oonnected with the practice of medicine. 

Colbcan's £vao»lM.ir AeaicuLTuaB, Part viii. — 
This is one of the most iateresting numbers of this ex- 
^lelleot work whieh has yet appearad. We had mtend- 
ed to give a pretty fUll view of its contents in this num- 
ber, and have a long artiele in type, which we have 
been obliged to postpone. An article on the Culti- 
vation of Hops," derived eAuefly from the part under 
consideration, will be found in another part of our 
present number. 



PAT MEAT. 

At the Centre Market in this city, on the 22d of 
iPebruary, there was a fine show of fat meat. We Uo- 
ticed the following: — 

Beef. — E. KurxPATaicK had the carcass of a five 
year old ox, said to have been a cross of Durham and 
common stock, bred by N. C. Sweet, of Clifton Park, 
Saratoira county, weighing, 4 quarters, 1,570, hide, 
113, tallow 203» 1,885 lbs. The quality of the beef 
was very fine. 

D. Mahoket had the carcass of a spayed heifer, four 
years old, a grade Durham, bred by F. Rotch, of But- 
ternutts, OUiego county, weighing, 4 quarters, 1,200, 
hkie 100, tallow 150r^ 1,460 lbs. For weight in pro- 
portion to bone, this animal was moat extraordinary. 

P. & J. Frxdeitrich and J. McQuade had the car- 
casses of three pair of cattle fatted by Wm. Chabcpun, 
of Sherburne, Chenango Co., which weighed asfolbws: 
two six year old oxen, 8,600; two do. five yeaia dd, 
3,000; two do. four years eld, 2,900. 



Pork. — Geo. Schwabte had three large hogs. Twq 
of them were fattened by Mr. Woolfoxd, of this citj. 
They were a cross of the Cheshire, and were two years 
old. The barrdw weighed 718 lbs.; the sow, which 
reared a litter of piga laet smnmer, weighed 524 lbs. 
The other was a Berkshire hog about two years old. 
which weighed 516 lbs. 

Mutton.-— £. Kixxpatbiok had the carcases of 13 
South Down wethers, bred by F. Rotch, Butternuts, 
Otsego oounty, from one year and a half to two years 
old, whieh weighed from 63 lbs. to 97 lbs. each. They 
were of very fine quality. 

H. Fbatheelt had the carcasses of aix sheep, fat- 
tened by N. Jehkins. of Glen, Montgomery county, 
weighing from 106 to 128 lbs. They were chiefly of 
Leioeeter or Bakewell breed, and of superior appearance. 

PfilCBS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, Feb. 18. 1847 
FLOUR— 0«n«aee, prr bbl , $7.95. 

OlRAiN— Wheat, per biuhel, Sl.61a«l 75— Rye, 95e.— fiariey, 
8S— Oats, 46a50— Corn, Northern and Jersey, 97a 100. 
BUTTEJL— Onage Coonty, per lb., 9ac.^We«tern dairr, I4a. 

CHfiESE-^Be«t shipping, per ib., 6ia7}e. 
BEEP— Mess, per bbl.« fl^Prime, tOB$9.50. 
PORK--Mess, per bbl.» •15-Prime, fll.7M13. 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. 7|a9 els. 
LARD— Per lb. (tiew) lOe. 

HBMP-^Ruwia, vlean, per ion, W^Ajneriean, dew-roned, 

sua. 

HOPS— Per lb., first sort, Oolle. 

TOBACCO— Conneciicnt, per lb., 10stIe-*Kcnt«ekT, nMe. 
SEED6~Ftaxj per bushel, fl.«kiS1.30~<:ioTer, per lb., 
— TimoUiy, (heraa-graas,) per bn., ^2-50. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Aiabaiaa per lb., lOktM^c.— Up- 
land aMd Florida, 10ialt|e. 
WOOL— (Bosum priecs.) Feb tO: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.* 40a45 ets. 

American full blood Heeees, SMS '* 

three-fourAs blood fleeeea, a0a33 

bairbkxMl do 99a30 

/* one-fbnrth blood and comtnon, S5aS8 ** 

Rbmavks.— The exp6rts of fl^or from New-York, from the first 
to the sixteenth or February, were 95,437 barrels. The exports of 
grain for the same period, were 449,850 boshels com; 93.»o» do. 
wheat; 97.588 do. rye: 18,891 do- barley; 2,010 do. oats. The ex- 
port of provisions for the same period were a.101 bbls. beef; 1,211 
do. pork ; 4,S98 kegs lard. Beef is rather doll, aud there is not as 
moch briskness in the grain maiket as prevailed a feiw days sines 
-ndt aeem waiiinff for tte £uf liah siaaaser whieh al this dale bad 
not arrived at BoMon. 

POSTSCRIPT.— Since the afaove was written the Cambria bai 
arrived at Boston, bringing news from England to the 4th of Feb- 
nkaty. There has been a coasiderable deeline iu braadMafs, bat 
the pio^sivm market waa ftm. The decline ia wheat is 4s. to 5s. 

Gr quarter ; Indian com 4«. per quarter; floar 4s. (about one dol- 
r) per barrel. The demand for American lard, beef, pork, and 
cheese, was good, and prices were well supported. Prices of cot- 
am and woolen fabrics were ymj irremilar. The news, however, 
seems to have but little etecton the New. York market. Flour in 
thAt chy on (he S9d of Feb , Was steady at #7 for Genesee, and 
f 6.874 for Miebigaa. Com was brisk at 0Se. to 100c.— sales 
60,000 to 70,000 bushels. Provision market remained without aucb 
change. 

LIVB STOCK MAHKET. 

JBrijgkfoM, Mass.f JUomdapj Ftb. 15. 

At market 550 Beef Cattle,13 yokes of Working Oxen, 33 Cowi 
and Calves, 1700 Sheep and about 7S swine. 

BcKaCATTui.— KkM' at if. fla-irst quality, fS— aecond got- 
Uty(«5.85d #5.50. 

WoxKiHG OzBM-^68 Were made at f74, 7B, mid M. 

Cows A»D Calvss ^alea were made at $21, 44, », end f9i 

ftinsr.— Sales were made at the following prices .•—$1.63, 1.07, 
rft,3.iS,3.75,5.a5,and$6. ^ 

SwiKK.— Sal6s were not noticed, Aere beiiig^ but fbw u market. 

N. B. There beinc a larg« aopply of Beeves at market, prices 
were hanUy sostaine^ and a laife nvmbcr remain nnaokl at the 
close of the market— [Traveller j 

Pbicss of Wool, in Western New-Tork, for the last eleveA 
years : 1835, average price 35 cents per ponnd. 

1836, do 86 do do 

1837, do 37 do do 
1833, do 35| do do 
1830, do 47} do do 
1840k 40 33 do do 
1841, do Ml do do 
194i, do so) do do 

1843, do SB do do 

1844. do M do do 
1S45; do to} do do 
IMfli 40 M #0 $• 
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pRESBBVATioH OF Hams. — As 800I1 as the ham is 
taken from the brine, and while yet wet, dust the flesh 
part with finely ground black pepper. This renders it 
80 repolstTt to the fliee that they will not deposit their 
t^es. An experienced farmer stated some years ago, 
that he preserved his bacon from the ieittacks of the fly, 
by burning a small quantity of red pepper on the fire 
used for smoking. 

BOX FOR EDGINGS. 
nXE Thoosand yards Box Edgings, for sale at a low rate. Ap- 
^ ply at the Agricultural Warehooae, No 10 Green-st , Albany. 
_ March I— fL LUTHER TUCKER. 

FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 
T^HE sabacriber respectfully infonns the public that he still eon- 
tiiiues the Nursery businevii about one mile north of the 
Steamboat Liuiding, in the Village of Newburgh, and directly op- 
posite (Bast) of the PowelUtm House. 
All orders (post-paid) punetuaUy attended to. 
March CHAS. DOWNING. 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 
'^OTICE.— A. J. DowKTN* haying retired from the Nareery bn- 
«iness heretofore conducted at Newburgh uiider the firm of 
A J. Downing t Co., the same will be oominaed by the subscri- 
ber*. They will not only endeavor to maintain the high character 
which these Nurseries have had, for a long time, btu, as the pre- 
sent stock is gradually drawn from Itfr. D-'s grounds, tliey will* 
frcatly enlarge the Nurseries, and endeavor fully to meet the cnu- 
siaitily increasing demand for the trees grown here. 

Orders addressed lo the sabseriber»|MS<-|)atil will receive prompt 
itteiuion, and all trees, shrubs, plants, Ac, will be carefully pack- 
ed and shipped to any part of the Union. A SAUL & CO. 

Highland Nursaritf, Newburgh, Feb. 15. 1847. 

The undersigned strongly recommends the above Nursery firm 
•» public confidence* 

The practical management of the Nurseries will be in the hands 
of Mr. A. 8a VL, who has been at the head of th» department here 
for ihe last eight years, and his accurscy and fidelity in the pro- 
pai^ation of fruiis and general care of the Nurseries, during that 
tiine, are the best guarantee for Uie faithful and careful manner in 
which the bnsineaa wiU hereafter be conducted. 

A. J. DOWNING. 

Highland Garden, Newboigh, Feb. 15, 1647. Mar-It 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS & Co. 
Fltuhing, near New- York. 
'THE proprietors of this establishtnent arc constantly increesinff 
**■ their stock, which now covers nearly seventy acres of ground, 
includes every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. Shrubs, Roees, Vines, Ac l^eir possession of specimen 
gruaiids for the testing of evei^ variety of fruit they cultivate, 
slfurds ihem increased ncilities Bfr the aitaiiiment of correctness. 
Thef would also call attention to their large assortment of Foreign 
Grapes, todM e^v«iity varieties of which they are fruiting under 
glaM. 

To venders, and those who purchase in large quantities, liberal 
discounts will be made. Catalogues can be obtained gratis of 
Pardons & UIWRBNGE, lO Piaest; of A. B. ALLEN, 187 
Walter St., New- York, or of the proprietors by maiL 

March 1, 1847— at. . 

SEED POTATOS FOR SALE. 
A FEW hundred bushels of Hall's Early June Potatoes. This vari- 
eiy after a cultivation of four years, has proved, when planted 
ssrly, unaffected by the potato disease. It is the best early potato 
raised fbr market, grows large, produees a fine crop, and is an ex- 
celleni potato for fall and winter use. Several persons who ap- 
plied last year through Comstock & Co., and were not supplied, 
kare the preference this year by an early application. Orders 
nay be addressed to the subscriber, or left M the Agricultural 
Warehouse of Luther Tock^. 

_ March l-». WILLIAM HALL. 

PLOWS! PLOWS!! 

THE attention of Fanners and Dealers is particularly invited to 
our assortment of Fanning Tools — among which may be found 
a complete assortment of the mdsl approved as well as common 
p]owv, including all sizes of the Center Drafl, Side-Hill, Subsoil, 
8 If-Sharpening Plows, from Messrs. Prouiy 8c Meors, of Boston. 
AIm, the Eagle, Subsoil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and others, 
from Messrs. Ruffgles, Nourse & Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
Al«»o, the Peekskill Plow, all sizes, from Minor & Horton, of Peeks- 
kill, N. Y', and Delano's Diamond Plow— aJI for sale at the mann- 
facturexs* home prices, and warranted. The a^ustablc Steel 
Point Self-Sharpening nowt, from the (hctorf of Messn. Rug- 
fles, Nourse ft. Mason, is just received. This is a new improve- 
meiu in the wearing parts of the plow, and has several advantagres 
over the common plows in use. (See R. ft N.^s advertisement.) 
Also on hand CuItivatonLHarrows, t<eed-Sowers, and Planters, 
Oz-Shovals or Scrapers, Field Rollers, ftc, fte., ftc, at the Alba- 
ny Agricaltural Warafaooac and Seed Store, Not. 10 and 12 Green- 
m ilbaay, N. T. U TUCKER. 



ALBANY SEED STORE, 
No. 10 Green-Street, 
fpHE subscriber has now on hand at the above establishment, a 
general assortment of FIELD, GARDKN, and FLOWER 
SEEDS, warranted of the best quality, and which will be sold at 
as low rates as at any place in the country. Among the assort- 
ment, are the folluwing- 

GRASS SEEDS— Timothy, Orchard, Red Top, Western, and 
Northern Clover, ftc, ftc. 

SPRING GRAINS— Black Sea Wheat, Rye, Barley, Buck- 
wheat. Millet, Fees, Indian Corn, ftc, ftc. 

ROOTS.— Hall's Early, Carter, and other kinds of Potatoes— 
Altringham, Long Orange, and Large White Carrots^Rnta-Baga, 
Mangold Wurtzei, Sugar Beets, ftc.. ftc. 

GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of all kinds. 

March 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 



SENECA LAKE. 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM for sale, lying on the east side of the 
Seneca Lake, Seneca Co., N. Y.. about? miles south of Gene- 
va, containing about 150 acres of the best quality of land There 
is about 50 acres of excellent wood and timber land, and the arable 
and meadow land is of the best quality and in good condition. 
Lowest price ft50 per acre. The one-half of the purchase moneT 
may remain on bond and mortgage for many years. Title good. 
The farm may be viewed at any time. Apply to RICHARD DEY, 
on the premises, or to JAMES R. DEY, No. 51 Liberty -St., New- 
York, or to JACOB C. DEY, Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 
Fayette, March 1, 1847— 3t. 



FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber being about to give up the (hrming boeineas, 
offers for sale his stock of Merino Sheep, consisting of 64 pura 
bred Merino ewe»->all with lamb by the celebrated Rambouillet 
Buck " Grandee." owned by Rev. L. G. Bingham, of Willision, 
Vt Also 50 lambs from the abovs-menlioned ewes, got by the 
Rambouillet buck * Chancellor," and the Paular *' Mt. Defiance,'* 
now owned by Merrill Bingham, Esq.. of Cornwall, Vl It is be- 
lieved by their owner that they are fully equal to any flock at 
sheep in«the country for raising stock. The ewes, aside from 
raising a lamb each, sheared last June, upon an average, 4 lbs. 4 
oz. of well washed wool— perfectly clear from gum. The wool wee 
sent to Samuel Lawrence, Esq., of Lowell, and |Mt>nounced by 
him to be the right kind of wool fbr our fanners to raise— being 
the most profitable. 

Satisfactory evidence of the blood can be given. Apply to th« 
subscriber at Williston, Vl., or A. B. Allen, 187 Water-st N. Y. 

THOS. H. CANFIELD. 

March 1—91. 



QUINCY HALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, BOSTON. 
{Over Quincy Market. South Market-St. 

RUGGLES, NOURSE k. MASON, wholesale and retail dealers 
in Agricultural and Horticultural ImpleroenU, Machinery, and 
Seedi. 

Also manufhcturers of the Celebrated WORCESTER BaGLE, 
SELF-SHARPENING, HILL-t^IDB. and SUBSOIL PLOWS, 
and other implements, at Worcester. Mass. As their slock of rth- 
plemenu are mostly made either by themselves at their extensive 
works at Worcester, or by other manufecturers especially for tlieir 
trade, their assortment far exceeding in variety and quantity aiiy 
establishment of the kind in this country, and being ioU agents for 
the makers of several important implemenU of much notoriety and 
usefulness, they are enabled to offer very great advantages aud 
facilities to Planters, Farmers, and Dealers. 

To their befbre extensive assortment of Plows, they have recent- 
ly added several patterns, embracing new and importtmt impro^' 
ments in form, construciion, and fixtures, which adapt them to both 
shoal and extra deep plowing. Their particular form to lake up 
the furrow slice, and turn it over in the most perfect manner, with 
the least vowvr ofdfftfi, leaving the soil in the best possible condi- 
tion for after cultivation, and production of crops, the acknowledged 
and unexampled strength and dursbility of their castings and 
fixtores. the uniform construction and superior finish of the woed 
by machinery used only by themselves, are among the peoaliar 
characteristics of their plows. . , ^ . , . . ^ 

By the combination of the Dial Clevu, recently patented by them- 
selves, and the draft rod, the plow is easily arranged to make txtra 

4ie«p or sk^ work, at the option of the operator. , „^ 

FIELD, GRASS. GARDEN, FLOWER, and HERB SEEDS, 
which are raised by the most experienced American and European 
Growers, parlicularty fbr their ^rade, aud can be relied on as genu- 
ine and ffresh, and will be packed to order, at wholesale and re- 
tail, with labels of instruction relative to the lime of planting and 

mode of culture. . _ . 

Agents for the principal narseries in the vicinity of Boston ana 
New- York. Gnano, Poudrette. Bone Dust, kc 

Catalogues containing descriptions and cuts of their extensive 
itoek of implements and machines ; also, catalogue of Garden and 
Field Seeds, and Grains, embracing directions for their cultivation 
with general observations, remarks on soils, and fertilizers, their 
properties and application; and upon the propagation of Fruit and 
Oniamental trees; the whole comprising nearly 100 octavo pages, 
may be had graus on application by mail or owe'^J'S' n^^m 

Lother TnSker, sole agent at Albany. Noa. 10 and 18 Oreen-SL, 
and A. B. Allen, for New-York City, No. 187 Waier-St. 
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CHOICE VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 
BY S. MOULSON, 
M the Old Rochester Nursery. 
'pWF.NTY thousand trees of the celebrated Northern Spy apple, 
ali of which are root grafted. Those seven to eight feet high, 
fifty cents each; raedjurn sizes, thirty-seven and a half cents; 
small ones at less. A discount will be allowed to purchasers of 
larjre quantities, for the purpose of selling again. This highly de- 
sirable and long-keeping fruit, having been introduced by this es- 
tablishment at an early period, the proprietor is enabled to offer 
larger trees upon their own stocks than are usually found ; and 
h»iv: ng been grown from scions of the original bearing trees in 
tliis vicinity, parties ordering may be sure of their genuineneSM. 

Also, a general a^irtment of Applci Pear, Quince Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Currant, Gooseberry, Rasp- 
berry, Strawbery, and OrnameiitRl Trees and Shrubs, which will 
be properly packed, when desired, lor any portion of the Uni- 
ted Stale?*, Canada, or Europe. Catalogues gratis to post-paid 
applicants. Orders not accompanied with remittance, must con- 
tain reference, which may l>e to parlies residing at Rochester, 
Boston, New Y»>rk, or Philadelphia. Also at Montreal, Kings^ton, 
Cobourg, Toronto, or Hamilton. S. MOULSON, 

March I— gt. Offiice 36 Front-st., Rochester, N. Y. 

FOR SALE. 

A FARM of 325 acres, in Fishkill, Dutchess Co. It is partly 
hijjfh limestone land, with some rich alluvial meadows along 
the Maitewan Creek. The buildings are new and extensive— the 
fences all good, and the soil in fine condition. Increased produc- 
tion can be obtained from inexhaustible supplies of muck and lime- 
stone on the farm. The Hudson river is six miles distajit, besides 
which the villages, m:IIs, and factories, near, furnish abundant 
market. In productiveness and position, it is one of the choice lo- 
cations in the country. The beauty of this part of the country, and 
the variety of its scenery, make it a desirable residence. Address, 
P«»t-Paid, WM. VAN WYCK. Jr., 

March I— 2t.* Fishkill, Dutchess Co N. Y. 




JOHN MATHER & CO. 
U. STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 195 Front-street, (near Fulton,) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-st. 
n^HE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of Merchants 
J and Dealers in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to the 
■nperior assortment of goods which they manufacture, embracing 
Plows and Castings of the most approved kinds in use, and pos- 
•cs«ing all the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma- 
terial, among which are the following articles, that can be seen at 
their warehouye : 
Puis' Corn and Cob Crusher. 

Price, ^[4(1 

Sinclair's do. — hand or horse. $30 



Fitzgerald's Patent Burr Sioi 

Com Mill, 1^)0 
Sinclair's Cast Plate Com 

Mill, f40 
Swift's Corn, Coffee, and 

Drug Mill, $6to«^ 
Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutter; 
Bincia r'» Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter, 

Greene's do. do. do. 
Mayher & Co. 'a do. do. 
Langdon's do. do. do. 
I. T. Grant & Co.'t Premium 

Fanning Mill ; 
i. Mayher & Co.'s do. do. 
Btwton Centre Draught Premium 

Plows, 

Bergen's Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Dmclier's Plows ol' all kinds ; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 
Freeborn's do. do. 



Minor &. Horton's PIomts, all k'ds; 
Worcester Eagle do. 
Mayher ft Co.'s Eagle improved 

Plows 



Mayher Ic Cc's much approved 
PloM's ; 

Langdon's Horse Hoe Plows ; 
Castings to fit all kinds of Plows 
in u<e ; 

Mayher & Co.'s 2 Horse Power, 
ftice, f 5.5 
do. do. 4 do. $75 
do. do. 2 Thresher, 5^05 
do. do. 4 do. f.-K) 

John Mayher & Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Corn Shell er; 

Bnrrall's Corn Sheller; 

Warren's do. do. 

Sinclair's Corn Sheller and Hosk- 
er ; 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Machine ; 
E. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 

Separator ; 
Subsoil Plows of different kinds. 



Cultivators. VVheelbarrows, Canal Barrows, Store Trucks, Horse 
and Ox ( arts.Mule Wagoiw, Ox-Yokes and Bows, Hames, Trace 
8iii Ox CliHiiis. Road Scrapers, Ground Augurs, Shovels, Spndes, 
Pck Axt's If.ny and Manure P'orks, Rakes, Hoes. Scythes, Scvthe 
^'uulu ^, (Jrain ( rallies. I'row Bars. Ac. &c.. all of which will Im* 
s«.M ns rlii }<p ti «y can be boU{;ht at any other store in the city, 
kill! are wurrnnied. 

(t il Ufnr. Se;;nienfs, Rag Wheels, Ac 

Ca^iiugs of ull kiuds made to order. March 1, 1847— tf. 



FRUIT TREES FOR SALE CHEAP. 

AT the Walworth nurseries, about 7000 thrifty Peach Trees, of 
the choicest varieties, cultivated in Western New-York, at 
815 per hundred, or 18| cents smaller quantities- Address, po»t. 
paid, at Walworth, Wayne Co. N. Y., T. G. YEOMANS. 
March 1— li. 




ISABELLA GRAPES, 

OF proper age for forming vineyards, propagated from and con- 
taining all the good qualities which the most improved culu- 
vatio)i for over ten years has conferred on the vineyards at Croion 
Point, are now offered to the public. Those who may purchase 
will receive such instructions as will enable them to ciiltivatc ilie 
Grape with entire success, (provided their location is not too far 
north.) All communications, post-paid, addressed to R. T. UN- 
DERHILI., M. D. 326 Broadway, New- York, will receive aiten- 
tion. He feels quite confident that he has so far meliorated the 
character and habits of the Grape Vines in his vineyards, and nur- 
series, by improved cultivation, pruning, Ac, that they will general- 
ly ripen well, and produce good fruit when planted in most of the 
northern, and all the westeni, middle and southern states. 
New-\ ork, March I — 2L 



COLTON'S PATENT PREMIUM BEE-HIVE. 

ALL who keep bees, or wish to make money by buying and 
selling rights for using this hive, arc respectfully invited to 
examine the principles on which it is built, and the advantage 
which it has over others. It is so constructed that you can enlarge 
or dimini;«h the room according to the number of bees, and keep ibe 
comb continually covered with bees, so that the bee-moth cannoi 
injure them in the least. It also furnishes ample room for ail the 
bees to work at ihe same time, with boxes so arranged upon each 
side, that ihe comb extends irom the lop of the box down thrt^ugh 
ihe npertures to the bottom of ihe hive, so that they enter the boxes 
without leaving the comb. By removin^r the boxes at a suitable 
time, the bees can be made to swarm within two days, and save 
ihe labor of all the bees through the honev-making season. By ex- 
changing the boxes as fast as they are filled they can be prevented 
from swarming at all This hive has been in use by the inventor 
and others, for three years, in which there has been made from 25 
to 150 lbs. Ol pure honey in a seasim. A cut of this hive may be 
seen in Uie December number of the Albany Cultivator for lb46 
It has taken the first premirm at the New- York State Fair at Au- 
burn, an I at all other fiirs where it has been presented. The in- 
ventor will be at New-York city through tlie month of March, 
where he will wait upon all who may call, and will sell on such 
terms as will be an object to those who may purchase. After that 
time all addresses may be made to Aaron Col ton, Pittafield Ver- 
mont, except ihu«e iu the states of Maine, New-Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusciis, and Vermont, (excluding Rutland Co.,) which should 
be made to John M. Bennett, oi Gaysville, Vt. 

AARON COLTON. 

Pittsfield, Vt., March 1. 1847— It. 

THE WEST! THE GREAT WEST! 
PRAIRIE FARMER, 

Devoted to Western Agriculture, Mechanics^ and Edueatiim. 
VOL. VII, 1847. 

PUBLISHED monthly at Chicago, Illinois, by John S. Wai«RT, 
containing 32 large Octavo pages, besides a colored cover of 
15 pages, with advertisements, anecdotes, &.C., and liable oi ly to 
single newspaper postage. 

JOHN S. WRIGHT and J. AMBROSE WIGHT, Editors. 
TEUMS— $1 per annum, C copies for $5, 13 for $10, payable 
invariably in advance. All communications must be sent free of 
pttstage. 

Every intelligent person at the east or sotrth wishes to Imow, or 
should wish to know% the condition and pr^res* of the wtst. 
Therefore they should take and read the Prairie Farmer^ which 
will supply them with more reliable information than tliey can 
obtain in any other way, imless they speiul himdreds of dollars lu 
travelling. 

This is no ephemeral publication, for it has reached its 7dt 
year, and has a circulation of nearly 6000 copies, chiefly at the 
west, and has at least a respectable standing among kindred 
publications. The matter is almost wholly original, and a largo 
share is supplied by correspondents, more than 350 in number, 
from all parts of the west, which makes the paper practical 
and wesl-sm in its character; and being published chiefly for 
home Circulation, there is no attempt to exaggerate or deceive. 
The information can be relied upon as truthful. 

The SIX BACK VOLUMES, stitched in covers, snhject to 
newspaiMsr postuge, and the 7th, as issued, will be sent for f5; and 
there are no works published which furnish so large an amount of 
infi»rmHtion concerning the west, or its agriculture. 

(HT" Kastcrn and southern newspapers giving the abore three 
insertions, (with this note,) in three different months, and sending 
a nitmber containing it to the Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Illinois,'* 
shall receive a copy one year without exchange. 

Maich 1— It 
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HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE aticulion of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Patent Horse 
Powers, an engraving and description of which is given in 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1847. Among the advantages of this 
power are lis compact size and lightness, and the ease with which 
ButTirieiit speed can be obtained for threshing, without Rearing, and 
coiiM-quenily greatly lessening the friction. It will be found a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chine*. Circular Saws for sawing, Straw-Cutters, or any other 
miirhme which ilia wished to impel by motive power. Price, for 
single hone power, »75— for two horses S95. , . , 

Also, Wheeler's Spike Thresber, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in diameter, and 2S inches long, with the concave filled with spikes 
on ihe upper aide, tlius avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
oih»T substances getting into the Thresher. Another advantage of 
this Thresher is, that it scatters the grain much less than many 
others. Price,*88— with Separator attached, 935. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Thresher, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakes. ^ , ,^ . , * 

Wuhthis Horse Power and Thresher, 200 bushels of oats, or 
100 of ^vheat may be threshed per day, with a change of horses. 

The above machines constantly on hand at the Albany Ag. 
Wftrehouse and Seed Store, No. 10, Greenill^f;- „ 
JiUxiny, Jan. 12, 1846. LUTHER TUCKER 



ATLANTIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Smithtotonj Long Islandy near NevhYork. 

THE subscribers offer for sale at very low prices, a large assort- 
ment of Fruit trees, including Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherry, 
Quince, Nectarine, Plum, Apricot, &c., of the most approved 
iorts. Al«), the choicest kinds of Gooseberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Sl^awberrie^ &c., *c. j 

The assortment of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
p;aiit.s is now very extensive, including over 10.000 Evergreen 
Trees, and Shrubs. «^ 

The Slock of Apples and Pears, conlaming over 35,000 trees, m- 
clude^ the finest sort^ in cultivation. 

Orders by mail, or otherwise, will recieve prompt attention, 
and trees will be packed in the the best manner, and forwarded to 
any part of the country agreeable to order. 
Catalogues sent to every post-paid applicant. 
Feb l-3t. P. DOANE & SON. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
183 Front-st., New- York, 

THE subscriber offers for sale an extensive assortment of Farm- 
mg and 'iardcning uleniils, consisting in part of plows of 
Freeborn's, Mine's, Horton 9c Co.'s, Prouty * Mears', and Rug- 
rVs. Nonrse & Mason's patterns. The Locked Coulter, and 
iVroufrht Share Plow. 

Corn Shellers, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles, Com and Cob 
Mills, Straw Cutter*, of Greene's, Hovcy's, Eastman's, and other 
ninsi approved patterns. 

Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, &c. Gin gear, Mill, Horse- 
power, and all other castings, constantly on hand. Also a general 
a>.sonment of Bra.ss, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
ajid (»iher mills. Seives, Screens, Riddles, &c., &c. 

Person!" ordering articles from the subscriber may depend upon 
haviii<' them made of the best materials aiid in the most workman- 
like m":u>ncr. JOHN MOORE. 
New- York, Oct. 1, 1846— «t 



TO NEW- YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

ONE hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois Lands for sale, 
in tracts of 40, 80, 130, ItiO acres, or more, to suit purchasers. 
Tlie lands are all first rate, and among the very best in the state, 
and are situated in the counties mo«t densely settled, viz., 
Morgan, Scon, Cass, Mason, Menard, Green, Sangamon, Logan, 
Christian, MastMi, Mclean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
tetilers every reasonable indulgence will be given off lo time of 
pavnient. The price from $-3 to f5 per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papers, writes rc- 
ipectuig this j*ection of Illinois as follows : 

•* Beardstoitm, Cass Co.j lU., Jan. 10, 1846. 
The Ricmts of tmk We«t.— Gothamitks on the Wino.— It is 
now six weeks since I left the city of Gotham, during which lime \ 
have seen considerable of this western country, and I must j»ay the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipated, 
aiKl this country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
Tliere i-s nothing to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
rirh, as the land is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
duce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

A New England man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmers here produce ten thousand bushels of corn, and 
half as many bushels of wheat in a year, to say nothing of cattle 
and hogs, of which seme raise as many as five hundred head. One 
farmer lold me that he raised the la^^t year 6000 bu.'hels of corn, 
aiiti It was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

" Cattle and sheep feed upon the prairies all winter, as they arc 
■cM'»m covered with snow." 

Most ot the above lands may be cultivated 100 years or more 
without manuring, being of the richc«l alluvial soil. The titles are 
ind.^puiable, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
lit'es to suit purchasers. lietters (post paid) addressed to D. B. 
A^HKs, Esq., oi Jacksonville, 111., or the subscriber, will receive 
prompt attention. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
Utai the taxes are very burdensome in Illinois, we state that they 
raiiffe from 81 .50 to $2.00 per annum, on 80 acres of land. 

JOHN GRIGO, 
iao. 1, 1Si7.- «l No. Nortk Foorih-st, Pliiladelplua 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

THE subitcriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
the above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

Jmly, 1816—10 mos. 191 Water-st , New- York. 

P. 8. — All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 



r^UANO.— 300 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare's cargo 
^ from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lou lo suit purcha- 
sers, by E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South-sl. 

The many experiments made this season from tliis cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, but that it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano. 

Sept, 1, 1846.— tf 

NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE. 
No8, 51 and 52 North Market- Street, Boston. 

FOR sale at this establishment, a general assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Ganlen Implements— Howard's Improved P.-\- 
tent Cast Iron Plows of all sizes. Martin's improved Eagle and 
other Plows; Double Mould Board. Side-Hill, Paring, and other 
plows, in great variety, and of the most approved putterns. How. 
ard's Subsoil Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; Willig» 
Seed Sower, (the best in use;) Gwldes' and other Harrows of 
various patterns ; Green's Straw-Cutters, Willis' Straw-Cutterii, 
of various kinds and prices ;Ga nil's Patent Churns, Grindstones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a verv superior and 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, different sizes; 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syringes 
in great variety ; Pruning and Buddiii? Knives ; Pruning Sci.ssi>r«, 
and Shears in great variety ; Gras.s Hooks and Garden Shears ; 
Garden and Field Hoes of every pattern ; Scutflers every size ; 
Pick Axes, Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every de- 
scription ; Hay Tools, including the very best Scythes inanufae- 
tu red in the country, (in all cases warraiued;) Hall's and other 
Hay Rakes, Pitch-forks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rakes, Sickles, 
Austin's Rifles, Whet Stones, Ac, Jcc. 

Also a complete assortment of Chains, viz: — Fence Chains — 
Trace do — Ox do. — Dog do.— Tie-up do. Hale's Horse Power; 
Hale's Thresliing Machnio and Wuinowiug Mills, Garden En- 
gines, Ac. 

Also Axes, Hatchets. Bill Hooks, Hammers ; Axe, Hoe, and 
Rake Handles; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings; together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticultural purposes. 

Harris' Paint Mill, the best in use, is also for sale at this ealab- 
ILshmeut. 

SEEDS, TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribers aie enabled to furnish seeds of the purest qua 
lity, of every variety of field, vegetable, ffiul flower seed ; embra 
cing every variety desirable far cultivation. 

Also, Fruit, Forest, and Oruamenlal Tree? and Shrubs, of evei 
description. 

(C?* Orders promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK A o". 
Boston, Sept. 1— if. 



I. T. GRANT & CO.'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

THE subscribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
ing enlarged their manufacturing establislimentj hope* to bt 
enabled hereul'ter to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. These mills have been repeatedly tried, and 
the principle upon which they operate thoroutflily examined and 
te.'ted by coinniiltees appointed by the State Agriculutral Society, 
and in every instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
•^hal have come in competition with them. They have taken the 
jfirst pretniinn at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairs, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the Slate 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the fir.?l pre- 
mium, and we were awarded a silver medal for the new improve- 
ment, at the Fair of the American In.stitute in l'^46, and iliey re- 
ceived the highest consideration at the great National Fair, re- 
cently held at the city of Washington. Wherever tliey have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified coirimeiidaiiun of ag- 
riculturists, and are believed to be the only mill.<» ever tnveiued or 
manufactured, thai will chaff and screen wheat perfectly cleaa 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minuie) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle, and smut at the same time. They will also 
thoroughly clean all other kinds of grains and seeds by running it 
through once. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price from 
$21 for No. 1, to S27 for No. 4, and have no hesitation iu war- 
ranting them superior to anything of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Gram Cradles, which hava 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at tb« 
following places: 
John Mavher A Co., 195 Front-st., New- York. 
E Whitman. 55 Light-sl., Baltimore ; 
Dcnslow A Webster, Savannah, Geo. j 
Fiizhugh Covie, Wa.^hinglon City; 
Baggs A Parsons, Sprinefield, Mass.; 
Pierce, Sweet Sc Co., Burlington, Vt.; 
J. W. HoweP, Montpelier, Vl.; 
Luther Tucker, 10 and 12 Green-st. Albany, N. Y. 
H. Warren, Troy ; 
^ J. S. A J. Brown, Newburgh. 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended to, and all 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 
^ I. T. GRANT A Co. 

Juuciicn P. O., Reus. Co., N. Y-, Jan. 1.— tf 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 

BT R. L. ALLBir. 

THK cheapest and most ralaable Book for a Farmer overprint* 
ed. Being a complete guide, lioth Practical aiid Scientific, 
for the management of the Farm. 

Tiie reader can form some idea of what he is going to boy, from 
the fact that tliis work treats in a plain, praciicaT manner, of up- 
ward of EIGHT HUNDRED different subjects, important to the 
Farmer, tli« Planter, the Stock-Breeder, and the Horticulturist. It 
also touches on Chemistry', Geology, Botany, Aiiatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, and Mechanics, as applicable to Agriculture. 
The book contains 487 pages, and is beautifully bound in cloth 

Jrilt. suitable for a library. It would be a most valoable Premium 
or distribution among Agricultural Societies, to which, and the 
Trade, a liberal discount would be made. Price, One Dollar. 
Far sale by A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water-St., and by ) N.w-York. 
C. M. SAXTON, 806 Broadway, S 
March !— 2t. 



NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

FARMERS, Piautm, and Gardeners, wiU find the LARGEST 
and MOST COMPLETE assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Field and Garden seeds, of all kinds, ever offered in this 
market Most of the implements are of new and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the best materi^s, put together 
in the strongest manner, of a superior finish, and offered at the 
lowest cash prices. /L B. ALLEN k Co., 187 Water-st., N. Y. 
March 1, 1847— tf. 



NURSERYMAN WANTED. 

A NURSERYMAN who thoroughly understands the business of 
managing fruit-trees, is wanted to take charge of a nursery, 
•ilber a^i a partner or on stipulated wages. Inquire at this office. 
March l—lt 

CHEAP PLOWS. 

SINGLE-Horse Plows, from 93.00 to 93 OO each : 
Double-Horse 93.00 to 96.00 '« 

The woods of these plows are made of the best of loMtt oak. The 
handle* are steamed and then bent crooked, instead of being sawed 
out. This makes them much stronger and more durable. The 
castings are made from good ntwpig iron, without any admiactore 
ot old scrap. The wrought iron work is of excellent quality, with 
mras attached to the d1ow#. A liberal discount to dealera. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co., 167 Water-street, N. Y. 
March 1—81. 

APRICOT TREES FOR SALE. 

THE subwriber has for sale at his nnrsery, (Fishkill Landing, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y.,) Apricot Trees possessing qualities that 
make them a valuable kind to cultivate The trees are hardy and 
great bearers. They come in bearing early, bear in any exposure, 
and with us, every year. The original tree from which these 
were worked, has been in bearing eighteen years, and has never 
failed to produce a fkir crop. It is still in a flourishing condition. 
The fruit from a single tree^ld in one year, by the bushel, for 
upwards of eighty dollars. Fruit medium size, and very fair. 

CHARLES DU BOIS. 

Fishkill Landing, Feb 20, 1847— tt* 

" FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

A LARGE and complete assortn7ent of Field and Garden Seeds 
of all kinds, constnntly on hand, for sale by 

A. B. ALLEN 6c Co., 187 Water-Street, New- York. 
March 1— 3t. 



KINDERHOOK NURSERY. 
'PHE i»tock now on hand for sale, is much larger than at any 
former period, embracing the most choice and select kinds of 
(he Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, Neclariiies, Apricots, 
Quinces, Grajws, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Cur- 
rants, &c , &c. 

A fine collection of Ornamental Trees, Flowenna: Shrubs, and 
Plants, embracing almost every desirable article m this depart- 
ment ; such as Sweet Scented, While Chinese Pseonies, Hydran- 

fea Hortensia, Bengal, Islede Bourbon, Tea-Scented, Multiflora, 
erpetual, and Chinese Ever-blooming Roses. 
AUo Rhubarb or Pie Plant, Asparagus Roots, Dahlia, Ike., &c. 
Catalogues furnished to all who apply. All orders promptly at- 
tended to, and trees, Ac, packed to go safely any distance. Ad- 

HENRY SNYDER, 
Rinderhook, Columbia Co., N. Y. 



dreM 

March 1, 1847- It* 



STOCK FOR SALE. 
ATCH and single Horses, some of which can trot their mile 
under three minutes, others rack and gallop easily, making ad- 
mirable saddle-horses for ladies and gentlemen; Durham, De- 
Ton, Hereford, and Ayrshire Cattle; Merino. Saxon, South-Down, 
and Leiresier Sheep : the large white English breed of Swine, 
Bcrkshires, Poultry, &c., ftc. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water-Street, New- York. 
March 1, 18t7-tf. 



SEEDLING APPLE TREES FOR SALE. 

BY T. G. YEOMANS, at his nursery, Walworth, Wayne Co., 
N- Y., one year old and thrifty, being from about 5 to 18 
inches high, at S3 per thousand. Packages of 5000 packed free'of 
eharge. 60 cents per 1000 for lesa. Orders to be post-paid, accom- 
panied with remittances. 
March 1— It. 
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MANAGEMENT OF FARM-YARD MANURE. 



ion is often asked, whether manure should 
in lis fresh state, or be first allowed to dc- 

'dering the subject, it may be proper to ob- 

t - ' i> V] i 1^ of crops, as wheat and other 
it be injured by the application of 
J, nted state — the manure increasing 

Hy to blight or mildew; while Indian corn, on 
hand, and most root crops, are not injuriously 
cd by the rankness of fresh manure, and derive as 
or more benefit from its bein^ applied in that 
, as in any other. The lute Jtidge Buel was 
in favor of unfermented manure for the corn crop, 
• It it should be spread broadcast, and 
i, oil of his farm was rather lijrht and 

I vt soils, it is desirable to produce a 

t V the application of manures, that 

\\ , . more friable and open; and tins ob- 
can be best etlccted by applying the manure in a 
strtto. im\('<\ with straw or fibrous vegetable mat- 
ing in cases where it is wished to 
of the soil, by rendering it more 
I, Li;c bulky • ' v nature of fresh manure 

d be rather in nt to cultivation, and has 

V special advantages, 
J re can never have a greater 

line it is voided by animals ; 
argued as a reason for applying 
^ ily as possible. It is probably 
ttiat no new principle is added to manure in pass- 
tlironcrh tho process of decomposition; and yet we 
T rally an advantage in composting ma- 

ir them to become considerably rot- 
licd tothe land. We will give 
it ion. 

( ' > substances, which, if 

l O, would enhance its 
) . the cost attendant on 
fs to which wc refer, are 
I other vegetable matters, 
[ho barn and stock-yards. These substan- 
uc elements of vegetable nutrition, but in 
ate cannot be used with as much ndvan- 
they have been passed through some pro- 
bation. Pca^is known to abound in fer- 
t«, but in Its natural state these ele- 
■ • . which, so lo'i'/ '^o 

( .orablcac 

. The clii< w . - 
acid, and experience 
J L-d through a fcrmen- 

ination with animal manure, this princi- 
od, or rendered innocuous. Perhaps the 



canse why peat is so much improved by being fermented 
in connexion with manure, is not-fnlly ascertained. 
It has been suggested that the ammonia of tho manure, 
being an alkaline salt, destroys or neutralizes the acid 
of the peat; but whatever may be the cause, tho bene- 
ficial effect is unquestionable. Statements in regard to 
the value of peat compost have fre«piently been given to 
the public by those who have tried it. A compost of 
two parts stable dung with one part peat, mixed to- 
gether and rotted, has been proved to be of equal valuo 
for most crops, to the same quantity of manure un- 
mixed. Here, then, by the process of composting, we 
increase the quantity and value of manure thirty-three 
per cent. 

It is sometimes objected that manure is wasted by 
fermentation. It is true that if a high degree of fermen- 
tation goes on in manure which is unmixed , with ab- 
sorbing substances, the carbonaceous matter may be 
more or less consumed, and the nitrogen being set 
free, may escape. But if tho fermentation Ls pro- 
perly regulated, and the manure is duly mixed with 
substances which will absorb tho gases, no such 
waste can take place. Peat is of a similar nature 
to charcoal, which is known to be a most powerful ab- 
sorbent, being capable, it is said, of absorbing ninety 
times its bulk of ammoniacal gas. It is easy to see, 
therefore, that peat would tend to prevent tho escape of 
those important elements in manures, which; by fermen- 
tation, may assume a gaseous form. 

While, therefore, we would not advise the fermenta- 
tion of manures by themselves, we think we have shown 
that there is a manifest advantage in composting — tho 
advantage consisting in the increased valuo of a mixture 
of materials, beyond the value or benefit to be derived 
from them when used separately. 

The operation of composting may be in part carried 
on while the manure is accumulating. Substance* 
should be used daily which will prevent the loss of urine 
or any liquids which might otherwise escape from tho 
heap. If animals are kept in barns or stables which 
have cellars under them for the reception of the manure, 
tho liquid portions are saved with much less trouble 
than under other circumstances, as it is only necessary 
that the bottom and sides of tho cellar should be suffi- 
ciently tight to prevent any soak or leakage. The ma- 
nure should bo leveled occasionally, and a sufficient 
quantity of muck or litter should be from time to time 
thrown over it to absorb the liquids and render the mass 
of the proper consistency to bo carted with convenience. 

Where there is no cellar under tho barn, the animal* 
should be well supplied with litter ; and muck, or peat, 
which was previously in a tolerably dry stato, may 
be kept constantly under them, excepting when tho 
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weather is so cold that it would freeze. Charcoal dust 
from the beds or bottoms of coal-pits, is preferable to 
peat for using under animals, as it is generally dryer 
and will absorb more liquid. A quantity of peat, or 
coal dust may be kept in some empty stall, or in a cor- 
ner of the barn, where it will seldom freeze, if the barn 
is as tight and warm as it should be for the comfort of 
the cattle. Sheep pens or yards should have a layer of 
muck, of several inches in thickness, spread over them 
in the fall, before the sheep are taken in; this will absorb 
the urine, a considerable portion of which would other- 
wise soak into the ground. 

In making compost heaps, the different kinds of ma- 
nure should be so mixed that the fermentation may be 
equal and uniform through the mass. The manure of 
horses and sheep has a much greater tendency to ferment 
than that from neat cattle, and when piled by itself it is 
liable to acquire too high a degree of heat; but by mixing 
all together this tendency is counteracted, and the quali- 
ty of the whole is improved. In forming the heap, a 
layer of ranck should be put at the bottom, then a layer 
of manure spread evenly over it, and so on in alternate 
layers, covering the whole at last with muck to absorb 
the exhalations. Considerable moisture is necessary for 
proper fermentation-^the heap should neither be too wet 
nor too dry — either extreme will retard the process. 
If the manure has been kept in a cellar, and all the 
urine voided by the animals has been added to it, it will 
be sufficiently moist. Urine, on account of the large 
proportion of nitrogen it contains, greatly increases the 
tendency to fermentation. In some instances the liquids 
of stables are conveyed to tanks constructed for the pur- 
pose, from which the liquid is pumped up and thrown 
over the cpmpost heap. Sometimes the manure is piled 
near the tanks, and is mixed with corn-stalks, peat, or 
any rubbish which it is wished to convert into manure, 
and by means of a spout the urine is conveyed over every 
part of the heap. The drainage goes back to the tank, 
so that none is wasted. This is a very good plan, and 
a good com])ost may be made in this way in a short 
time. 

As to the time required for reducing compost to the 
required state of rottenness, something, of course, will 
depend on the state of the weather, and the nature of 
the materials used, as well as on the extent to which 
the decomposition is to bo carried. In cold weather 
more time will be required than in hot weather, and the 
finer and more rotten the manure is to be made, the 
more lime will be taken. Some difTerence of opinion 
exists as to the state in which manure should be applied 
to produce the greatest efl'ect. Rev. W. L. Rham, in 
the Dictionary of the Farm," observes — The best 
state in which dung can be carried to the land, is, ac- 
cording to the best informed practical agriculturists, 
when the straw is so rotten that it readily breaks into 
short pieces, without having entirely lost its form ; it 
should then be of a brown or mahogany color, uniform 
throughout the mass." This may be a good rule, and 
it is probable that where peat was used in the compost, 
it would have undergone a sufficient fermentation, and 
have become sufficiently impregnated with alkaline salts, 
by the time the manure had been brought into this con- 
dition. Practice and observation, however, can soon 
determine the point. 

In this climate, manure is not usually wanted for Indian 
corn before the middle of May, and if it is composted a 
month beforehand, it will generally be found sufficiently 
reduced by the time it is wanted. If it is turned over 
once, the fermentation will be more complete, and the 
mixture of the various materials more perfect. If it is 
not turned over, it should bo cut down m such a man. 
nor, at the time it is carted to the field, that the coarser 
parts may be made fine, and the whole well mixed. If 
the heap should beoomo too ho| whUo formentingi as 



may be known by the heat imparted to a stick thrust 
into the middle, holes should be made with an iron bar 
or stout stake, to give ventilation ; or the heap nuiv 
be turned over. If the temperature is so high as to 
heat the stick to the degree that it will burn tlis 
fingers, when it is drawn from the j^le^ it is consum- 
ing the manure^ and should be checked. 

Manner op Appltino Manure to the Soil — 
There is much difl'erence of opinion in regard to rhe 
best mode of applying manures. Some hold that il»-y 
should always be plowed in, and give as a reason liuU 

manure never goes down, but if lost at all it is Lv 
evaporation." Others go counter to this rule in all re- 
spects, and contend that " surface manuring "is far pre- 
ferable — that the valuable principles of manure cannot be 
carried off by the air, but are only in danger of beinii; 
lost by leaching." The advocates of the two systems 
may be regarded as in a situation similar to the two 
knights who fought over the white and black shield- 
both are in part right, in part wrong. 

As regards the position that manure is never lost by 
going downward, every man's observation may have 
taught him that it is an error. Whoever has examined 
the earth under his manure-heaps, or in his barn-yard, 
must have found palpable evidence that the fertilizin*; 
elements of manure may penetrate to a greater dejjih 
than is commonly reached by the plow. Fn one in- 
stance within the writer's observation, the surface of 
the ground where a barn had stood was carried off to 
the depth of eighteen inches to two feet, and yet for 
several years afterwards the spot, (though in the niitUt 
of a field,) was plainly discoverable in the increased luxu- 
riance of the crops it produced. The cases cited may 
be said to be extreme ones, but they show that the 
theory to which we refer is false. 

The idea that nothing can be lost from manure by 
exhalation, does not seem to be any better supported by 
facts than the opposite theory previously considered. 
Carbon and nitrogen, which constitute the chief ele- 
ments of manure, are both capable of assuming an at ri- 
form state. The nitrogen, which exists in manure fur 
the most part in the form of ammonia, readily becomes 
volatile, and escapes into the air. The escape of this 
substance from manure heaps and fermenting urine, is 
readily perceived by the strong smell emitted. The 
dung dropi>ed on pastures by cattle and horses, does 
comparatively but little good. It mostly dries up, and 
loses its value. If all the strength of it soaked into 
the soil, should we not see a greater effect from it ? 
The urine dropped by animals is immediately absorbed, 
and the effect is sooner or later strikingly seen in the 
rankness of the grass. 

The true point to be observed in the application of 
manures, is to place them where none of their value 
shall be wasted, and at the same time in a situation to 
be acted on by the agents of decomposition. Tlie>e 
agents are chiefly heat, air, and moisture. Heat is re- 
quired, because in its absence substances are wiibout 
change; air is required because oxygen, a kind of air 
and a part of the atmosphere, is the greatest decompo- 
sing element in nature; and moisture is required be- 
cause its absorption by objects admits the entranee and 
action of oxygen. Light, also, (and perhaps electrici- 
ty,) exercises some agency in decomposition. Tuo 
medicines of the doctor and apothecary are some- 
times decomposed by the influence of light, even wlu n 
contained in vessels which are perfectly impervious to 
the air. It is on account of this influence that wints 
and other fermented liquors are kept in the dark. Kve- 
ry one may have noticed the eficct of light in makin<; 
vinegar, and may have seen how the souring process u 
hastened by setting the barrel where the sun will sliiue 
on it,, and by turning the rays on the liquor by putting 
a bottle in the bong-hole. 
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essential to the germination of seeds, 



;e surface, or within the infiuence 
. ii, will germinate and produce per- 
ithy plants. Instances of this kind are within 
ervation of every farmer. When a furrow-slice 
en or eight inches in thickness is turned over in a 
^soil, (thon<Th that soil may not have been plowed 
^ . ) the newly exposed surface soon teems 

f plants, produced from seeds which 
lato under the deep covering where they 
I been placed. 
J Now it follows from our previous reasoning, that the 
Qumstances which would prevent the germination of 



seeds would prevent or retard the action of manures. 
We conclude, therefore, that manure lying at the bot- 
tom of a furrow eight inches deep, would bo of much 
less benefit to growing plants than if it was only from 
two to three inches below the surface. 

From the principles above laid down, the following 
rule is deduced in regard to the application of manures. 
That it is best to keep them near the surface, well 
mixed with earth, in which situation they are most 
readily brought into a soluble condition and rendered 
available Xo the support of plants — their valuable quali- 
ties being neither liable to be dissipated by the atmos- 
phere or washed too deeply into the soil. 

An exception to this rule is made in regard to soils 
which it is wished to render more loose and friable by 
strawy manure or fibrous vegetable matter. 



AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



lAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. III.— By Caius. 



xBOUT Rome. — All the implements 
, ilu' jaltort or farmer can use, are of most homely 
efTicient construction; the import duties being 
nous, that no improved machinery can be Intro- 
xcept at a ruinous cost. The same suicidal 
^hitherto prevented the introduction of now 
ain, or new methods of tillage. Another 
Jthe profitable cultivation of tho Carapagna, 
nhealthy state of its atmosphere during seve- 
bnths of summer and autumn. The grain, 
ng sown under the careless mode of culture of 
[ have spoken, has hardly Ijegun to ripen over the 
vhen the herdsmen are obliged to withdraw their 
tho pasture lands upon the Sabine hills, and 
; linger latest upon the Campagna, pant and 
the stifling atmosphere. Meantime the 
\ under the hot sun; there are no wandcr- 
» disturb it; not a stray beast can be seen 
[iog land. Even the couriers or post-riders, 
/looking afrer their crops, make haste to 
\ ^ound of the malaria. In this season tho 
"n^, and must V)e cut. A few of tho most 
1 of the mountain peasantry are tempted by the 
I prices, to come down to the harvesting. 
Dfluenco of the heat and the foul air, they of 
Torra the work indKTorently, and little or no 
I can he observed. Many poor fellows fall vic- 
year to the malaria of harvest time, and more 
ack with them to their mountain homes, 
par il.lx f-nervated by the influence of a single 
J I The grain is often injured by wet, 

_ t, and I have seen it lying uptm the 
elt by the reaper, a fortnight after the har- 
ds moulded, and the straw nearly rotten. 
I grain pays its entrance duty, on passing 
Agates of tho city. After harvest the Cam- 
" erted; now and then a courier goes gallop- 
\ over the roads leading to the mountains, or a post- 
* tf.ils along in a cloud of dust, but 

and smoking with the heat, and 
Ijoia.. li > . Llie water in the ditches. It is 
f many intelligent foreign observers, that a 
rtera of drainage would both improve the 
' of tho Campagna and lessen materially the ef- 
i malaria. But the operations for such an 
quire to be conducted on too gigantic and 
de for the bigoted and resourceless papal 



\ 

In tho hearer neighborhood of Rome, and of tho towns 
upon the borders of the Campagna, the rotation is from 
grain to grasses — the field resting a year or two in grass 
only. Farther from the towns, grain is put in only 
twice in a period of ten years. 

Vast tracts of land, not only upon the Campagna, but 
upon the mountains, belong to the princely families of 
Rome, — embracing sometimes whole towns in their cir- 
cuit, the rental of whose houses goes to sustain the 
splendor of a princely life. The princes themselves* 
know little and caro little for the management of the 
lands which are subject to their control. They deal 
through their secretaries with the faiiort; the fattore 
secures his commissions, and a good rental to the Prince, 
and he is satisfied. Perhaps the princely family leaves 
the city a day or two in autumn, to pass the time at 
some old villa upon their Sabine estates; in that event, 
they have troops of city friends, and give grand din- 
ners, and wander to the sound of music and fountains, 
between rich linden hedges, and through clipped ave- 
nues, — but of their farm lands they never inquire. 

Prince Borghese has latterly given more attention to 
the cultivation of his estates — ^perhaps through tho in- 
fluence of his wife, who is an English lady. Near his 
villa grounds by the city, he has introduced the cultiva- 
tion of the turnep, and upon his hill lands has en- 
couraged more thorough tillage, and a scientific rota 
tion. Prince Rospigliosi is still more zealous; his es- 
tates lying near Palestrina, are under the most orderly 
management of any that I observed within the Papal 
territory. The land was well plowed — improved im- 
plements having been introduced; the crops had been 
well attended — the hedges, where they existed, in ex- 
cellent order, and the ditching, where rendered neces- 
sary, well laid out. It was upon his estate that I ob- 
served the only true American stone wall which I re- 
member seeing in Italy. The Prince is much beloved 
by tho peasantry, and by his superior culture is enabled 
to pay more generously than most other proprietors. 
Many laborers arc furnished with a neat cottage, a bowl 
of soup, and a small bottle of wine per day, with from 
one to two pauls, as the season may demand. Tlif 
workmen are contented at their labors, but do not . 
cflioient people. They may be seen by crowds 
Sunday during the winter at Rome; they collect in t : 
steeple-orowned hats in the old portions of the city, and 
after saying mass devoutly at some church of tho neigh- 
borhood, make bargains with the fattore. who meet 
them on those occasions, for spring and snmmer ser- 
vice upon the hills. By three or Ijouri^oT thf^ 
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they retire to some wine shop, and after drinking and 
dancing an hour, they shoulder their pack, which they 
bring in order to be in readiness to serve a new master, 
and go out again, back over the Campagna. Houses 
are rarely seen over this rolling plain; only here and 
there some tall stone building lifts itself from the level, 
and sometimes a little smoke oozes from the top into 
the blue sky. What the buildings have served for in 
past days — ^whether look-o«t places for bandits, or 
towers of princely families, it is not my present purpose 
to inquire. Now-a-days, a herdsman takes up his abode 
in them, and lives upon stores of cheese, and bread, and 
wine. Perhaps he keeps a shaggy pony or two npon 
the first floor, and a cart. In the loft above is placed 
the grain, and between bare stone walls, he makes his 
cot of straw. At the foot of the building he may have 
thrown a little enclosure about a patch of cabbages, and 
a goat or two scramble over the broken walls around, 
and furnish him his supply of milk. The farm-houses 
proper, at the edge of the Campagna, and upon the 
slopes above, are different. They are substantial, low 
buildings of stone, a square court walled in, and where 
height of building will admit, the stables under the 
living quarters of the family. They possess no neat- 
ness, and are only picturesque, as being gray and old, 
and always prettily situated. The vineyards come up 
to the very edge of the court, and are planted as in 
France, in rows, and trained to the same height to 
poles. A rude hawthorn hedge, will perhaps enclose a 
vegetable garden near the premises. In these will be 
seen growing, turneps, potatoes, cabbage, and a species 
of dill or fennel, a great favorite with the Romans, and 
eaten as we eat celery, earthing the stalks to blanch 
them. Caius. 



COLMAN'S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE-Part 8. 



This number opens with a continuation of the sub- 
ject of " Crops." He describes at length the diircrcnt 
modes of cultivating wheat, showing the advantages 
claimed for the broad-cast, the drilling, and the dibbling 
systems. He thinks drilling is greatly to be preferred 
to sowing broadcast. The first advantage is the more 
equal distribution of seed, the next, the greater chance 
the plants have of spreading, and the third, the oppor- 
tunity it allords of cleaning and cultivating the crop. 
He observes — I am of an opinion, borne out very 
strongly by facts which have come under my observa- 
tion, that wheat in the early period of its growth, is as 
much benefitted by cultivation as any plant which is 
grown; and the injury which is done, both to the growth 
of the plant and to the sample of grain, by the weeds 
which ripen their seeds among it, renders the weeding 
or cleaning of the crop of great importance." 

The main saving or advantage in dibbling, is in the 
quantity of seed sown; but against this advantage is to 
be placed, says Mr. C, the danger from in«!ects and 
frost, and the imperfect germination of the seed." He 
does not, however, attempt to decide in regard to the 
relative value of dibbling compared with the other modes 
of sowing or planting wheat; but it may not be impro- 
per to remark in passing, that from all we can learn, 
the dibbling mode is less approved in England now than 
it wasi a short time since. 

Time or Harvesting Wheat. — In regard to the 
proper time of harvesting wheat, Mr. Colman observes 
that it has been a matter of much discusssion; but in 
his opinion, " the results of repeated experiments, with 
a view to determine the best time, all point to an earlier 
rather than a late cutting." The best rule for har- 
vesting," he continues, is not merely when the stalk 
below the head has changed color, and the circulations 
have consequently ceased, but when the grain, though 
it has ceased to yield any milk upon pressure, is yet 



soft. It then ripens well in the sheaf; it yields more 
and better flour; and none is lost by shaking, as when it is 
sufi!ered to stand until it has become dead ripe." 

Mr. C. remarks that wheat is seldom pat in barm 
in England; but is generally made into stacks, wliicii 
are laid on ^' staddles" made either of wood or ca»t 
iron, about eighteen inches or two feet in height. When 
placed on these, it is inaccessible to rats, and if proper- 
ly put up, will keep any length of time. He states 
that — ' * in parts of Cambridgeshire, where the stacks 
were placed on the ground, they were plastered with 
lime mortar about two feet from the ground up, and 
whitewashed, which was regarded as a preveDtivj 
against vermin." It is claimed that wheat is not so 
likely to be heated in stacks as when stored in barns; 
but it is observed that the " thatcher's art is a matter 
of great skill and experience; and as long as wooden 
barns are erected among us at so small an expense, it 
can scarcely be expected that we shall have patience to 
adopt it." As an agricultural picture," however, be 
observes that he knows of nothing " more beautiful than 
a neat farm-house in the midst of a crowded and wiii- 
thatched stack-yard." 

As to'^ kinds of wheat, Mr. Colman mentioned 
" Hunter's " wheat, which is the kind most extensively 
cultivated in Scotland; the Chidham " wheat, tho 

Whittinjiton " wheat, and the " Talavcra " wheal: 
but he adds — " in truth, I have seen none superior to 
kinds common in the United States, especially thewhiio 
western wheats. Indeed, the bakers here, for the pur- 
pose of producing the finest bread and confectionary, 
prefer the best American flour." 

Of the average yield of wheat in England. Mr. C. is 
no doubt correct in the supposition that there is no 
country where it is so large, though the product, be 
states, has there doubled within the last thirty or forty 
years." He says — " I am quite aware that, in many 
parts of England, the crops are still small, and do not 
exceed sixteen bushels to an acre; but on the estate of 
the late Mr. Coke, afterwards Lord Leicester — where, 
when he came to reside on his property, it was thouiiht . 
on account of the thinness and poverty of tho soil, wh' at 
would not grow, — the average yield is from forty to 
forty-eight bushels per acre; and I have already re- 
ferred to a large farm where the crop on the whole 
farm, in 1844, '5, — a most favorable season — avera|:ed 
fifty-six bushels per acre. These are most encouraging 
results; since, beyond all question, in an instance re- 
ferred to, eighty bushels have been produced, who will 
say that tho limits of improvement have been generally 
even approached? All this too has been, without doubt, 
the effect of improved cultivation." 

Oats. — Oats are cultivated largely in Great Britain. 
In Scotland and Ireland, they are cultivated extensively 
for food for the population; and when tho meal is of ibe 
best quality, in some forms in which it is cooked, it is 
not only palatable, but extremely agreeable. Porritiuo 
is prepared merely by boiling it in water with some sili 
thrown in until it reaches a proper consistence, and in 
this form is ordinarily eaten with milk. Brose is pre- 
pared simply by scalding the meal with boiling water, 
and throwing in a little salt. • * • It will not do to 
say that it is not a nutritious substance. The allow- 
ance, formerly, for a Scotch laborer,' was a peck of oat- 
meal per week, and two scotch pints, or four quart!? of 
milk per day; and this comprehended the whole of his 
.subsistence. Where more hardy or more skilful labo- 
rers are to be found; where we are to look for a finer 
race of people than the Scotch, — more erect, more mus- 
cular, more energetic, with more of physical or of intel- 
lectual power, I know not; and this dish is. perhnj^s, 
never absent from a Scotch table, and with a larjre por- 
tion of tho Scotch, constitutes their principal food." 

The methods of cultivf^ting oats in Britain^ it is saidi 
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ill tl;o i.iU<.'r ea.NC Unii buMiclb ul i>ccd is i^own 
Ibre; in the former, hs much as six bushels is some- 
^fiown. 'V fi for so large a quantity 

is, til will tiller, yet the side 

► are sel«i . uie, and it is best, there- 

► sow 'o give the requisite number 

In } . C. states that the crop va- 

30 to 60, and sometimes 80 bushels per acre." 
to harvesting, he says — " it is strongly ad- 
) cut oats early, as soon as the stalk turns ycl- 
nd«r the bead, and even while tlic other parts of 
1^ green. None are lost in such case by shaking 
I grain itself is brighter, and the straw is saved 
^ Kin ore palatable condition for tlie animals to 

I fed." 

. ft " ]< nrl to be much esteemed. 

, the panicles well filled, 
i or awns." It sometimes 
X pounds per bushel." The Hopetown 
fnvoriie kind of Scotch oat. " It is es- 
d to light, than strong clay soils, 
tt as that of the potato oat. The 
is another kind said to be much cul- 
They are well known among 
. , having the panicles all on one side;'' 
unt of this ]x^culiarity, they are soraelimes called 
ic-mane ri -i ' ■ ! - ■ ■ r i '-^ ! country. 
BvKi.nY. — i rain in Eng- 

' I audit usual- 

45 to 50 lbs. |)er bushel. On good loamy 
iht to be more profitable than oats; it is 
c on heavy lands. It is principally used 
' . which is said to be the " favorite drink 
.< OS, and is seldom absent from the 

i* V .1 tnd luxurious." The kind called 

I is most esteemed. 

rmed, is very little cultivatetl in 
^Ir. CoLMAN says he has never seen 
id. 

i ' Rsc Bean, is an important article 
i farmer. It yields on an average, 30 
e, but sometimes gives 60 or even 70 
usheU. One quart of beans is considered equal to 
'o quarts of oats for horses. 

TuRNEPS. — The turnep culture has been called the 
»heet-anchor of British husbandry," and from Mr. 

»urit, we should lie inclined to think the 
reed with his opinion. ''The turnep 
• !- f > !" n ; ' ! ,1 the foundation of 
in the means which 
. stock, in the abun- 
which it thus supplies, and 
s.ition to which it leads as a 

II lor other crops." 
1, rms us that the practice of sowing broad- 

ihivh formerly prevailed, is nearly abandoned." 
land is thin and liable to sufler by drouth, it is 
to sow them in drills on a flat surface, but on 
1, it is deemcil best to sow on ridges, which, for 
^ ' e at least twenty-seven 
< ■ of a foot or more in the 
CoLM.\N thinks, are the 
:ish, or ruta-baga, both 
_li the winter, and the 
late in spring. 

^ t' 1' 1,^ Iv ^ cres of growing 
1 they can be 
avorablc state 
legard to the growth of 
of ker'pin!! it through 
inter. But : .^rs 
find a very gr at 
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• ibles for sheep and cattle, inf?tead of keeping them 
now done, through onr long and severe winters ex- 
cluMvely upon dry food. They would be more useful 
to sheep in the lambing season, and for cows in milkj 
and though, in ft' ' properties I know no article, 

all things consi(! - lor to our Indian corn, yet 

they certairdy wou. i i.<c most beneficially in aid of 
that. I do not assert that turneps are the best crop 
for this purpose, but Swede turneps are certainl3r among 
the best. Mangel-wurzel, carrots, cabbages, parsneps, 
and potatoes, are all useful. ♦ • • fije qq,^. 
elusion to which I have come, and in which I am daily 
confirmed, and with which I wish the farmers of the 
United States could be more and more impressed, is, tliat 
an abundant supply of succulent food should be provided 
for their stock during our long winters, — first as con- 
ducing to the health of the stock; and next, as contribu- 
ting essentially to the improvement of fattening slock, 
and as enabling the farmer to keep more stock; and 
lastly as furnishing him with the best means of enriching 
his farm, and extending and improving all his other crops. 

Potatoes are said to be of better quality in England, 
generally, than in this country; though Mr. C. says 
those grown in the northern part of Maine and in New- 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, are not excelled by any 
he has met with. He observes that new land and a 
moist climate are favorable to the production of the po- 
tato in its greatest excellence. Nothing peculiar is 
stattni in regard to their cultivation. 

Grass Lands. — Mr. Colman informs us that in lay- 
ing down lands to gra.ss, the English use large quanti- 
ties of seed — " from thirty to forty pounds, and these of 
great variety. In the rotation, the principal plants cul- 
tivated are the clovers, and the rye and orchard grass, 
or cocksfoot. The " cow clover^^ is a permanent, but 
is more valued for pasture than for hay. In niaking 
clover hay, we are told ''it is never tossed about and 
and spread, but simply turned and made up, first into 
small handfuls. and afterwards into cocks, and it some- 
times receives heavy rains without as much damage aa 
we should suppose." 

We shall continue our notices next month, giving a 
summary of Mr.CoLMAN'a remarks on '* Live Stock."" 



LETTERS FROM HOLLAND— No. III. 



Utrecht, Dec. 25, 1846. 

Mf.ssrs. Editors — My attention has been lately di- 
rected to that gigantic work of internal improvement 
commenced some years since in this country, the drain- 
ing of the Haarlemer Meer, or Lake of Haarlem. 

It is probable that many of your readers may have 
already seen some accounts of this undertaking, but a 
more particular notice may be of interest. Previous to 
the loth century this lake scarcely existed, but toward 
the end of the 16th, a number of .small lakes previously 
separated, owing to a ra|)id increase of their waters, 
burst, and overflo^Hng the intervening space, united 
themselves permanently into one. The lake is eleven 
leagues in circumference, and has about 70 square miles 
of surface. It is somewhat higher than most of the ad- 
joining country, and is only restrained from overwhelm- 
ing a very large district by enormous dykes. There 
being no protection from the force of the winds, they 
produce a terrible etTe^^t, and drive the waters against the 
dykes with sucii i'tiry that sometimes even all of their 
strength and solidity offers a scarcely adequate resistance. 

North Holland and South Holland are connected but 
by a narrow neck of land, and only the most constant 
care and watchfulness prevents the Haarlemer Meer 
from cutting through this, and converting the former 
into an island. For a oonsiderable distance it is separa- 
ted from the Y. , : ' md sea, merely by a dyke; the 
Y is lower than aier Meer. and the eilbct of 
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onioning the sluices which connect them, would be to 
submerge Amsterdam, and a large portion of the sur- 
rounding countrj. The principal outlet is through the 
sluices of Katugh, where also the Rhine discharges it- 
self into the sea. The annual cost of works of defence, 
is between $20 and $30,000. 

The depth of the lake is 14 feetj six feet of which 
only are water; the rest is mud, an alluvial deposit 
brought down by the Ilhine. This mast be of a clayey 
character, as it is used very largely in the manufacture 
of those small, hard, Dutch bricks called clinkertj soma 
specimens of which, I believe, are still to be seen in 
Albany. It is very likely that they came from the bot- 
tom of the Haarlemer Meer, and originally from the 
mountains of Switzerland, from whence their materials 
were washed down and deposited by the Rhine. 

It is now six years since the operations necessary to 
the drying of this lake were commenced. The com- 
merce which passed through it was very great, and it 
was necessary, therefore, to build a canal around it by 
which vessels could pass, instead of going across. 
This canal will also serve the purpose of discharging 
the waters when pumped up. Of course, a double 
water-light rampart, or dyke was necessary, in itself a 
work of great magnitude. This was commenced in 
1840, and is now complete. 

The next step was to consider the best means of 
pumping out the water, the lake having no natural out- 
fall. It was decided to make the attempt by means of 
three enormous steam engines. One of these called the 
Seegli water, is now finished, and in its place ready for 
work; the other two are in progress, and are expected 
to be completed and erected during the coming year. 
They are all made in England, and are remarkable spe- 
cimens of the perfection of English workmanship; being, 
I l)elieve, much larger than any ever before made. 

The Secghwater engine discharges the water which 
it raises into the sea by the sluices of Katwyk; the 
other two will discharge in different directions, and be 
located in other parts of the lake. 

This engine is erected in a circular house, from which 
radiate eleven balance beams, working as many pumps. 
These are all brought up at once by an enormous pis- 
ton, and then fall by their own weight. The weight of 
the piston and cross-head, with parts attached, is 90 
tons; this dead weight has to be lifted at each stroke, 
but of course aids greatly in bringing down the balance- 
beams. The engine is on the high pressure expansive 
principle, and there are two steam cylinders, one of 84 
inches in diameter, within another of 144 inches. The 
weight of iron in the engine, pumps, &c., is 640 tons. 

It will not commence working regularly until March 
next, hut has been tried within the last few months, re- 
pea tod ly. and found to answer every expectation j 112 
tons of water are raised 10 feet at each stroke, 1.000,- 
000 tons in 25 ' hours. When the two others add their 
assistance, 2,800,000 tons will be discharged every 24 
hours. The quantity of water to be lifted is estimated at 
1.000,000.000 of tons, and allowing for rains and other 
contingencies, they expect to pump it out in 400 days. 

The cost of the Secffhwater engine, pumps, building, 
and all included, wa* £36,000, or about $170,000, and 
the total cost of the pumping, including that of engines, 
is estimated at not more than £140,000, or about 
$670,000. 70,000 acres will thus be rendered service- 
al)le to man — will at once be divided into farms and 
brouglit under cultivation. The annual cost of keeping 
it dry, will be between $20 and $30,000, about the same 
as that of tlie present works of defence. This annual 
drainage will probably amount to 54,000,000 of tons. 

The introduction of these powerful steam engines 
forms a new era in the history of draining. The ex- 
pense of pumping out this lake by wind, would have 
-^"-1 £308,000, or aboat $1,600,000; it would have 



required 114 mills of the largest class, for four years, 
and the annual cost of keeping it dry by means of wind- 
mills, would be upweh-ds of $30,000. 

The prospects of this undertaking are so auspioious, 
and the capabilities of this new method of draining seem 
so great, that a proposal is now before the government 
for draining the Zuider Zee, and it is confideutly hoped 
that permission will be given. An enormous dyke must 
first be constructed across its narrowest portion, before 
reaching the Helder. It will enclose a space of about 
40 miles in length, and as many in width. Numerous 
rivers discharge themselves into this sea, and these must 
be carried across the redeemed country on double dykes 

This undertaking, if carried into execution, will be one 
of the boldest that the world has ever witnessed, and 
will be worthy of the ancient renown of the Dutch peo- 
ple, showing the world that in industry and perseve- 
rance they have not degenerated. They have not. how- 
ever, yet learned to move rapidly, and this subject will 
probably be only one for lengthened deliberations during 
some years to come. The resolve and the commencement 
are not so nearly simultaneous here as in £ngland and 
America. Yours truly, John P. Nobton. 



FENCES ON FLOODED GROUNDS. 

Allttvial flats are justly regarded as among the most 
productive of all lands. But serious inconvenience and 
much vexation often result from the destruction and re- 
moval of the fences by inundations. There is no doubt 
that in most cases the evil might be greatly lessened. 

Whatever kind offence may be adopted on such lands, 
one great and leading requisite, almost totally neglect- 
ed, is, placing the line of the fence^ not perpendictUarlyj 
but OBLIQUELY to the current. Logs, or other obstruc- 
tions, then, which may be floating in the current, strike 
it with much less force; and are soon by a gradual late- 
ral motion, thrown into the main current and swept off. 

Different kinds of fence may be adopted. A hedge 
of plashed willows sometimes succeeds well. It is more 
effectual when young if planted on a wide ditch bank; 
and such bank also affords protection during deep floods 
to the young trees, A board fence, if placed on such a 
bank will sometimes be sufficient; i( there is danger of 
the posts being drawn by the lifting of the ice early in 
spring, a two inch white oak or cedar pin, at right 
angles through the lower end of the post, secured by 
filling the hole snugly with stones, will be of essential 
service. Where the current is quite rapid, ft will some- 
times happen that a bank and ditch cannnot be adopted, 
on account of washing. 

A mode of building board fences on such grounds has 
been lately described in the American Farmer, and may 
be of service where groimds are severely swept by 
floods, and might be placed near the main channel of 
water, where the oblique, fixed fence could not be adopt- 
ed, or would not stand. It is made nearly as the com- 
mon post and rail fence, Jmt movable on a hinge joint 
at the bottom, fastened to short stumps of posts set 
firmly in the ground, so that the flood at moat only 
prostrates it, but does not carry it off, and it may bo 
easily and quickly righted again. About three lengths 
of the fence are connected together by a long pole run- 
ning through the bottom ends of the four posts forming 
these three lengths, and at the same time running 
through the upper ends of the stumps just mentioned, 
three inch holes being bored through each for this pur- 
pose. The lower pole turning in the holes in ^e stumps 
forms the hinge joint. A similar pole runs through the 
corresponding upper ends of the posts. The fence is kept 
in an upright position by slanting braces set on the upper 
pole. When a flood is so great as to sweep away a com- 
mon fence, this is only prostrated by the displacement of 
thebraUts; and as soon as the water subsides, it is very 
quickly set up to iu original position. T. 
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THE POTATO DISEASE. 



We have lately received a crowd of oommanications 
in relation to the malady which has so generally attacked 
the potato throu«rhoiit a large portion of the world. As 
wo cannot see that the public good would be in any 
way subserved by the publication of matter which throws 
no new light on the subject, we have concluded to dis- 
pose of these communications by giving a brief sum- 
mary of them in a single chapter. We are satisfied 
that all speculations as to the cause of the trouble have 
auioimtcd to nothing, so far as regards the point aimed 
at; and this is the conclusion to which those who have 
dev»)tod the most time and attention to the subject have 
gonerally come. And as to remedies, we agree with 
Prof. Frombebg,* that " until the cause of this disease 
is known; no eiHeacious remedy can reasonably be ex- 
peciod to be found. It is," he adds, " the department 
of science to proceed from jixed points, from causes 
into eflects, and every other way is hardly deserving of 
any other name than empiricism." 

As to the extent of the disease in this country, we 
hour of it from New Brunswick and the Canatlas, to the 
Carolinas and the country bordering on the Mississippi, 
though within this area there are some neighborhoods 
V licre it has not yet shown itself. It is generally said 
to lie less prevalent on dry than on wet land. 

Lkvi J. Hopkins, Throopsvillc, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 
writes — the potato disease seems to be universally prc- 
vulont through this rcgion,thoughditrering in destruetive- 
nt'ss on dilfercnt soils. It^revails least on sandy and 
most on clay soils. * • ♦ Here, as everywhere else, no 
one can give any reason as to the cause. Early plant- 
ing is generally considered best. When dug they should 
be put in a dry place — putting them into pits, in the 
usual way, seems to be sure destruction to them." 
^ A. W. HoWLETT, of Castile, Wyoming County, N. 
Y., writes — My potatoes were all sound this year and 
remain so. There were not many rotfbn ones in this 
section the past season." 

tiAMCEL Waring, of Morrisdale, Pa., states — 
" Potatoes have rotted very generally, particularly when 
they were planted deep, or manured with much fresh 
dtinir." 

Kalptt R. Phelps, of Manchester, Ct., states that 
tlic disease has prevailed in that section, and that it 
npi'cars to hav*-! cxiciuled itself to turncps, beets and 
C.iiibrii^cs. 

John F. Ai.is.s, of Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
sMtcs tliat a friend of his accidentally had some pota- 
toes planted on buckwheat-stubble, which produced a 
crop free Irotn rot. while others, in siuiilar circumstances 
ill ttihcr rcs])cets, were lost. lie nicntiouod the fact to 
h.s ni iirhljors, several of whom stated that the same 
ti.iiiL: a;ul occul t I'd in their experi(;ncc. He therefore 
«d\i>cs that buckwhf^at straw be spread on the ground 
planted to potatoes. He says the blight, has not been 
coriti.K'd to potatoes, but in his neighborhoo<l has been 
noticed onliniian corn. 

Weslioidil have about as much confidence in the eflTi- 
eney .-f buckwheat stubble orstruw, as in the following; 
boih, if sulliciently tried, will probably prove to be no 
j)rc\eniive. 

Ai.r.xANPFn Leeds, of St. Josephs, Michigan, states 
that a neighbor of his planted, (in 1845.) a pumpkin- 
seed in every third or fourth hill of potatoes, and that 



• *• P'^mark^ nn ilip Potiito Di^rn-'e. by P. F. H. Fromlx rtr. firM 
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the hills thus treated produced sound potatoes — the 
others poor and defective." In 1846 he repeated the 
experiment by putting a pumpkin seed in every hill of 
potatoes. The potatoes were fine, iarpf© and sound." 
He asks — Did the shade of the pumpkin-vines preserve 
the potatoes, or did they draw from the soil such ingre- 
dients as were injurious to the potato V* 

2S. RucKMAN, of fiath County, Va., states that pota- 
toes did not do well in that section the past year. — 
" They started fair, but soon be&ran to decay." He says 
he followed the plan of Wm. McCoy, aa given in the 
last volume of the Cidtivator, which was to use forty 
bushels of wood ashes and four bushels of salt to the 
acre; but he got only an hundred bushels of sonnd po- 
tatoes, where he had expected twelve hundred. 

N. H. Waterjjury,' of Saratoga, N. Y., gives the 
result of his experience in potato-culture for three 
years. In 1844 he planted the last of May, in rich 
ground. The potatoes looked well till the 20th of Au- 
gust, when the disease attticked them. Full one-half 
of the whole crop was lost, and some varieties were 
not worth digging. 

In 1845 he planted on the first of May, on ordinary 
soil, without manm-e. The season was very dry, and 
tiie crop was light, but there was no rot. 

In 18 16 he jilanted on the 20th of April. He had a 
Hiir crop, and the potatoes were sound and good. He 
planted a small piece with the " Mountain Junes." ma- 
nuring them in the hill. Two- thirds of these rotted. 
In accordance with these results, he advises to " plant 
warm, quick land as early as the season will admit." 
He states that he has tried cutting the tops, but "coidd 
never see any good eirect from it." 

J. Petit, of Fred on ia, N. Y., states that he has 
made various experiments in growing potatoes from the 
ball, from 1842 to 1f«46. The seedlings rotted as bad 
as others. He therefore camcs to this conclusion — " that 
the seedling potato insures any special immunity from 
the rot, is out of the question. Experiments made with 
greater accuracy than mine, have settled this fact. The 
cause and the cure lie hidden still in nature's arcana." 

We agree to the conclusion in regard to the non-ex- 
emption of .seedlings. Nearly all the testimony we re- 
ceive on this point tends to this result. Mr. Nobtov, 
in his essay on the potato disease, published in tho 
Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society f(»r 1845, 
observes — " great stress has l)cen laid upon the neces- 
sity of procuring new varieties from seed;'' and adds — " it 
is most unfortunate for those who be.lievo this, tliat in 
the whole of the answers to the above question" [in re- 
ference to varieties raiscil from seed,] " there is not one 
favorable to their theory." Mr. N. gives extracts from 
the atiswers. One man states that he had above sixty 
varieties which had been raised on his farm within three 
years previous, and they had " all been attacked with 
the disease, and in some cases with more virulence than 
tho older varieties — not one of the seedlings being free 
from disease." Another man states that he had ten 
kiruls raised from seed two years before, and they were 
all afl'ected. Several others state that they have used 
new varieties, and that they were as much if not more 
liable to disease than older ones. 

Ei.isHA Hammond, of Scohario County, N. Y.. states 
that in 18 1G he planted some potatoes in April, some 

about the middle of May,*' an'' some about the middle 
of June" — all on the same kind of soil. He says — 
** Those that I planted in June did not rot; but they did 
not yield one-third of a crop. Those planted in May, 
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^arrived at about two- thirds the usual size and com- 
Imenced rottinjr. and in a few days a large portion of 
M mass; but those I planted in April 
1 growth and remained sound." He 
tuai ii Il ls made numerous inquiries through 
county, and as far south as Suffolk county, 
iTnn<l t n] f' < \ idonce is in favor of early plant- 
He concludes — there Ap- 
iie early part of the season that 
o, arc not affected by the blight; and it 
A S that early planting with an early kind in- 
' tuber before the blight strikes." 
of Bristol, Pa., writes — In 
-ive in this section of 
i'C said that its rava- 
^ i M» on the opposite side 
V, as I have been informed, with 
1 lion, our soil being a light loam. 
'a sand or gravel, readil)^ permeable to 
ling, with few exceptions, of being plowed 
at ail tunes unless frozen; the w^ells generally from 10 
to 1^ Cect in depth. • ♦ • I have no doubt that 
' cidedly to be preferred, and is more 
1 in this section for winter potatoes 
V years ago." 

1 lo, attributes the disease to the 

; con^ t the potato. A communication 

\ of his in reference to the subject was given in our Jan- 
' oary number, together with some editorial remarks. In 
those remarks we observed that the older varieties, so 
far as our knowledge extended, did not appear to be 
more subject to the disease than those lately originated, 
and cited the long-reds, or " merinos," known as an old 
variety, as being generally more exempt from attack, 
than others. In relation to this, Mr. Parsons, in a 
com* - It ion received since the former one was pub- 

. Ibl'. >'S— 

... u state in regard to the long-reds or meri- 
nos is not verified by my experience and observation. I 
raised the past summer 60 bushels of merinos, which, 
when dug, were remarkable clean and bright, and not a 
particle of disease perceptible except in one hill. They 
were pnt under a dry shed, and in three weeks tlie whole 
mass was so affected with the disease that, notwith- 
v experiments and efforts to arrest it, I did 
save six bushels of sound ones out of the 
Xl\ . 1 : ' > rotted with amazing rapidity, and the 
pyifL arising from them was very offensive. I have 
t!).> habit of examining almost daily for four 
the potatoes brought to this city in the 
lis from the surrounding country. They 
oome more or less from five counties, viz: — Erie, 
Niagara, Genesee, Wyoming and Chautauque. Every 
load of merinos that I have yet seen, has exhibited 
«3rmptoms of the rot; and so of nearly all other varie- 
ties < ^'v a load has been brought in that ap- 
p*' lid, and the answers made to my in- 
lat they grew on new land, or were 
inarily fine variety, &.c. Every load 
i be set off by some extra story as 
to -d wherefore — implying that disease was 
tb* d rule, and health the rare exception." 

Tho.\lvs Close, of Portchester, Westchester County, 
N. Y.. observes that the potato crop in his vicinity was 
■ ' ♦ and .•teparate attacks, the first 

<>• in July, and the second about 

\Vc have before mentioned that 
tb 1 noes in regard to the disease were 

^ i I |_hborhood, and we have heard of them 

as. Mr. Close observes that the second 
iiave been much more severe than the first, 
i nearly all the earlier potatoes perished in this at- 
: whioh escaped the first; while the late planted 
to feel much of the July 
jiuishing till about the 20th 



of August, were then nearly all exterminated." But he 
states that the few potatoes which escaped the two 
pesti! ' • iods, have kept as well as if nothing unu- 
sual Mod." 

Mr. L i.ci 1 Littaches much importance to these facts. 
''If," says he, they do not point us directly to the 
cause of the disease, they show at least that many 
things to wliich it has so often been ascribed, could have 
had no share in its production. A clear inference is, 
that whatever may have been the cause of the mischief, 
it must have been very sudden in its onset, aiid very 
transient in duration. • • • This seems entirely to 
set at rest all the conjectures respecting the agency of 
insects and of fungus in the protluction of the disease. 
The most fanciful imagination can A)rm no concejuion of 
an insect attack so sudden, so overwhelming, and yet so 
capricious and evanescent as this must have been to 
accord with known facts; while the fungus, that no 
many have detected in the decaying tuber, is obviousjy 
an effect and not a cause of the decomposition. Nor is 
there any better grounds for ascribing the disease to 
the onlinary but ever- varying states of the atmosphere 
depending on temperature, or too much or too little rain. 
These are ordinary conditions, but surely it requires ex- 
traordinary ones to cause that to happen to the i»otato 
now, for the first time, which has never hajipened to it 
until the commencement of the present epidemic." 

The conclusion to which Mr. Close arrives from all 
these facts and circumstances is, that the cause of the 
malady in question belongs to that class of mysterious 
agencies to which the epidemic diseases of the animal 
world have always been ascribed." He thinks, how- 
ever, that though the specific cause of this malady 
may be unknown, or if known entirely beyond our con- 
trol, it docs not ful'ow that the disease itself may not 
be mitigated by carefully studying the laws by which its 
action seems to be governed. Many obsenations have 
shown that very early planted potatoes are much lesa 
liable to the disease than later crops. In deep and 
moist soils, and grounds recently and freely manured 
from the barn -yard, the disease has been found far more 
destructive than on dryer or thinner soils, or where sa- 
line substances have been the fertilizers used." 

Conclusion. — It will be noticed that a large portion 
of the communications speak of early planting as hav- 
ing been more successful than late, and such, with a 
few exceptions, is the nature of the testimony we ha\*e 
received during the three last years. Though wc do 
not regard early planting as a specific against the 
disease, we think we are safe in recommending its adop- 
tion. There is no doubt that in this countrj-, thus far, 
the early planted crops have generally succeeded best. 
We attribute this success solely to the crops having 
reached maturity, or nearly reached it, before the dis- 
ease manifested itself. Had the disease occurred at such 
(I period that the early-planted potatoes would have 
been in the same stage as the later-planted ones have 
been, at the time of their being attacked, we presume 
they would have fared alike. Unless the attack should 
occur earlier the coming season than it has in former 
years, we shall look for the same advantages from early 
planting as have been before obtained. It may be pro- 
per to remark that in Europe, so far as we can learn, 
no particular benefits have been derived from early plant- 
ing. Fall and winter planting has been resorted to in 
order to have the growth of the potatoes as forward as 
practicable the next season; but they have fared no 
better, so far as regards the disease, than others. The 
reason is the attack has occurred there at an earlier 
stage of the plant than it has here. At what precise 
time it may appear the coming season is more than any 
one can tell. Its appearance last year was con.sidera- 
bly earlier than in any former one; still, judging by the 
past, we are decidedly of the opinion that early plauting 
is safest in this country. 
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THE ORCHAED AND THE GARDEN. 




Or all the varieties of the apple which have lately 
hr>en brought to notice, probably none is destined to 
become more and deservedly popular than the Hawley 
or Dowse. This and the Fall Pippin, are nearly the 
only apples of the largest size, which prove of first rate 
quality, or which are not cultivated chiefly for their 
showy appearance. It is superior to the Fall Pippin in 
the fairness of its fruit, and is generally regarded as 
preferable to that fine variety, by those acquainted with 
both. 

Its precise origin appears at present to be unknown. 
Its cultivation is chiefly confined to Tompkins county, 
and the south part of Cayuga county, in western New- 
York. Specimens were exhibited at the State Fair at 
Auburn, by E. C. Frost, of Catharine, Chemung Co. 
It is said that the original name was Hawley, but was 
changed to that of Dowse, from the name of the grafter 
who introdoeed it, and by which it is now generally 
known. 

Description. — ^Very large, nearly round, slightly flat- 
tened, somewhat irregular, and slightly ribbed j yellow- 
ish green, usually passing to pale yellow when ripe; 
stalk slender, three-quarters to an inch long, set in a 
wide deep cavity, and usually scarcely projecting to' the 
rim J calyx in a narrow and rather deep, regular, and 
somewhat furrowed depression, though sometimes but 
slightly sunk J flesh of fine texture, very tender, sub- 
acid, and of excellent flavor. It ripens from the first to 
the middle of autumn. The tree in the nursery is of 
moderate growth, but in the orchard it forms a well- 
spread and good shaped tree, and produces good crops 
every year. T. 



MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES, 8to. 
Seasonable Hixts. 
Orchard Catebpillars. — ^Take them early, and 
their destruction is easy; let them flourish for a while, 
and the labor is greatly increased. Early in the month, 
their eggs will be found in nests or belts encircling the 



young shoots, and near their 
extremities; and at a few 
feet distance appear like small 
knobs on the branches. They 
are now quickly clipped off 
and burned; every one thus 
removed preventing a large 
nest of caterpillars. A» soon 
as the buds begin to open, 
they hatch; and remaining 
for a few days on their small 
nests, give them a coiispica« 
ous downy appearance. At 
this period they may be easi- 
ly destroyed, bat soon after, 
if left, they increase rapidly 
in size and in their depreda- 
tions. 

PREPABIlfO FOB TrAXS- 

PLANTING. — Those intending 
to set out new orchards or 
fruit gardens, should have 
the ground well prepared in 
season, by digging ample 
holes, and in preparing the 
soil in the best manner. Let 
the holes be six or seven feet 
across, and all the outer por- 
tions, or those not to be in immediate «ontaot with the 
roots, filled beforehand, if convenient, with old rotted 
nwinure thoroughly mixed with soil. This will give the 
young trees a vigorous start, until they come into bear- 
ing; and in the mean time the whole ground should be 
gradually enriched by manuring the crops. It would 
be still better, if the ground for young orchard could 
be well prepared for two years previously, in the fol- 
lowing manner :— First, run the subsoil plow as deeply 
as possible, to loosen the soil for the entrance of the 
common plow for trench-plowing. This vnll work the 
manure deeply below the surface, which the subsoil plow 
will not do, and will intermix thoroughly surface soil, 
subsoil, and manure. Two years of such treatment, 
with crops of carrots or other roots,, will bring the land 
to the finest order, and even one year would be emi- 
nently useful. 

Young Fruit Trees, which lack vigw of growth 
from too poor a soil, should be stimulated with a good 
coating of old manure spread round them and spaded in 
as soon as the frost leaves the ground. All fruit trees, 
except of the largest size, which do not stand in ground 
kept constantly cultivated by the hoe, should have the 
soil for several feet, kept well spaded roimd them. 
Soapsuds, especially for peach trees, are fine. 

Trees in Bud, which were inserted last rammer, 
should be headod down to the bud, that it may grow 
freely by receiving all the sap. To cause the new shoot 
to grow straight, leave two or three inches of the stock 
above it, to which the shoot is to be closely tied, to re- 
main till mid-summer, when the stump id to be pared 
closely to the bud. Many buds are lost by heading 
down too closely in the spring, — ^the drying of the wood 
below the fresh wound causing their death. 

Raspberries. — ^These should be pruned as early in 
spring as practicable. All the old stems, and all the 
smaller young shoots should be cleared away to the 
ground; and about half a dozen largest stems of last 
yearns growth reserved for bearing. Their upper ex- 
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' ■ -i foot or two, should be cut oflT, being weak 

\nd detrimental from their weight and 
^u : M . 11! li f n if not of a stiff and up- 

right var , tied to stakes. 

Tendi:>i ^ . . i r . >i K . i.KRRiEs, and Shrubs, which 
ore covered for protection, should, have the cover- 
removed. T. 



SELECTION OF THE BEST PEARS. 



UU li 



The most striking feature in the progress of fruit 
o.iVnr". is, perhaps, the improvement in the variety of 
A large number of new and fine sorts have 
jinatod or become known j and hundreds of 
I re under a course of examination. A sin- 
> Massachusetts, has no less than eight 
Mit varieties. 

it^ fruit is indeed worthy of the attention it 
' ^ipted by its hardiness, to the 
ever losing a crop by frost; 
i!M*le in productiveness, and 
J and delicious flavor, it 
, J I m all good gardens. 
7 rmidable disaster to which it is lia- 

\Ac is becoming better understood and 

■d. Instant excision and burning the 
ved entirely effectual where it has 
been propel iy aud unremittingly performed. This re- 
mid v has, however, failed in most attempts, partly from 
'1 ' perseveringly pursued; but 
1^ far enough below the af- 
1 ti . I S are content to cut off the 

1 ly; whereas, at least two or 

t M i I li below should also be taken, as 
ison extends downwwds, and does not instantly 
irsfir. 

— A.J. Downing says, ^' The 
ni«.r ! of pears in this country, whose 

collccuun coiupi hundreds of varieties, lately assured 
a«. thMt if he were asked to name all the sorts that he 
■ and unquestionable excellence, 

not count more than twenty." 
!i » fruit where different cultivators 
wo 1 opinion than in this. The peculiar 

qii;; .1 iig excellence, are greatly disposed to 

v.irv in "soiiK*, and seem to be in many cases very singu- 
]arb ! Iv^^^d partially distributed among some 
oi • i ts. For instance, that most superlatively 

ri, :. flavored variety, the Seckel, is of quite 

snutli :5izti, and slow in growth. The Virgalieu, which 
in many localiiies, stands as the first, all things con- 
sidesed, is in <. ' !' ctly worthless. It may, how- 

ever, be said, ar, which all good judges pro- 

n«»ii' ' r iu . must be really fine. Suchpearsare 

ind NV. 

I. nm, when A. J. Downing was at Boston — 

the focus of intelligence on this subject — he inquired of 
a number of the most experienced cultivators there. 
which do you consider the three best pears — early, mid- 
dle, and late — supposing yourself confined to three 
trees ? In answer, for the best early pear, Jive of the 
persons asked, named the Bartlett, and one the Blood- 
good. For the middle one, (the field for selection being 
here much the widest,) two chose the Vicar of Wink- 
: r> the Louise Bonne de Jersey, one the Fondante 
one the Beurre Bosc, and one the Seckel. 
i 1... third or late variety, there were three voles 
for the Winter Nclis, and three for the Beurri d'Arem- 
berg. A. J. Downing, in simiraing up, gives his voice 
for the Bartlett and Beurre . d^Jr ember g, for the early 
and late: and for the middle, at the east and south, the 
>, lorth and west, the White Doyenne^ 

i.edby Ihc wriier from R. Manning, has 
lality in VVesieni N«w-York fl may 
! ore may have bceu from some uuu- 



(or Virgalieu.*) The whole number here selected is 
ten varieties, — all of whioh may therefore be r«ifarded 
as eminently valuable, — some having several voices in 
♦heir favor, and others only one. Six c\\o9^. the Bartlett, 
four the Beurri d'Aremberg, three the Winter Nelis, two 
the Vicar of Winkfield, two the Seckel, and one each the 
Bloodgood, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurre Bosc, Fon- 
dante d'Automne, and White Doyenn^. It appears sin- 
gular that only a single summer variety should have 
been selected . the Bloodgood, and that the Vicar of Wink- 
field, decidedly a winter fruit, should have been placed 
by two persons as the " middle" variety. 

There are a few others which other cultivators would 
regard as fully worthy of , being classed w.ith the above. 
Van Mons' Lertn le Clerc has been pronounced by high 
authority as the best of all pears; yet Downing thinks 
the Onondaga or Swanks Orange likely to prove supe- 
rior, and a cultivator well acquainted with fine fruit, 
said that if he were confined to one variety, he would 
unhesitatingly choose Swan's Orange. The writer 
thinks he certainly never tasted a finer pear, all things 
considered, than the Doymne Gris. For the best very 
early pear, ripening at usual wheat cutting, or even 
sooner, the Madeleine stands alone; while the Bloodgood 
is undoubtedly unrivalled as its next successor. T. 

TRANSPLANTING PEACH TREES. 



A writer in the Horticulturist, thinks it is not advi- 
sable to transplant peach trees the first year after bud- 
ding. This was once my opinion; but I have found that 
trees planted in the spring, that had been budded the 
previous fall, did better than if left one year longer. 
They are more certain of growth, and transplanting them 
makes little or no difference in the growth. I trans- 
planted some last spring, in the latter part of April or 
the beginning of May, that have grown more than six 
feet high. I was first led to this practice from a nur- 
seryman, to whom I applied for some trees, and I 
thought it at first, nothing more or less than an excuse 
to sell me the young trees, as he had no older ones of 
the sort I wanted. But I have found by experience 
tliat it is the best way, and all that a person has to do 
is to take care that they have living buds, not what is 
called by some dormant ones. In a lot that I planted 
out last spring, I believe I had but one which missed, 
though I had 3 or 4 that did not start till late, but they 
made nearly three feet. A. A. Mulj-ett. 

Springfield, Hamilton Co,, Ohio. 



SOWING FLOWER SEEDS. 



Complaints are very frequent of failure in the vege- 
tation of (lower seeds, and the seedsmen often receive 
abundant censure, when the fault is in the mode of sow- 
ing. Minute or rare seeds, if merely buried beneath 
common soil, can hardly be expected to grow. An ex- 
perienced cultivator says their failure to grow in com- 
raon gardens, I should scarcely consider as any proof 
that the seeds were bad." 

Bat," asks the inquirer, "if seeds are not to bo 
buried beneath the soil, in what possible way are they 
to be treated ?" Follow nature — not servilely, but ra- 
tionally — imitate her successful operations, not her fail- 
ures — adopt such points of treatment as are essential, — 
without blindly copying everything, as the Chinej>e tailor 
did, when he made a new coat with a patch on the sleev« 
from the worn pattern given him. 

Seeds which drop in the forest are never covered 
deeply, but they are deposited on the surface of a bed 
of fine mould, and afterwards covered with a very thin 
coat of partially decayed vegetable matter. Flower 
seeds should have only a thin sprinkling of fine mould 
upon thera. The seeds in the forest are kept moist by 
• Horuculiufist. 
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a shade. Fine seeds must be protected from the scorching 
rays of the sun, till they have obtained sufficient foothold- 

A friend is X'ery successful with such seeds, by screen- 
ing them, after sown, with small boxes open at the 
bottom and top, across which a piece of fine muslin is 
stretched, like a sieve. Light is thus admitted, the 
drying of winds is prevented, the hot solar rays are much 
soitened, and insects excluded. This treatment will 
ensure success with many delicate seeds where ordinary 
motles would fail. 

Tlie watering of common soils, by rain or by artifi- 
cial means, soon forms a thin crust on the surface, un- 
less such soils are of the lightest character, and delicate 
young plants cannot push through it. The difficulty is 
obviated by the substitution of peat or fine mould, sifted 
over the surface when the seeds are sown. 

Dr. Lindley says, " Wheathe acorn [Jills, it has no 
power of wrigling into a hole in the ground, and when 
the chickwced scatters its tiny seeds, they lie and grow 
where they fall." This eminent horticulturist describes 
a method which can hardly fail with any seeds of tempe- 
rate climates, which retain vitality. First, provide a 
good soil, fine and dry; smooth the surface; sift over it 
a coat of fine mould or jMjat if the seeds are very small; 
or mix them with the same material before sowing, if 
excossively minute. Then press the whole surface 
gently and evenly. Next sprinkle over the surface some 
coarse moss, previously soaked in boiling water to kill 
insects or eggs, and M'ith the superabundant water 
pressed out. Cover the whole with a common garden 
pot, and lay a tile on the hole. The seeds are then 
planted — the moss answering the purpose of the scat- 
tered forest leaves in nature, and the pot supplying the 
shade. 

Then, judging from a daily inspection by looking un- 
der the pot and moss coating, — open the hole in the 
j)ot when the seeds begin to grow; the next day, per- 
haps, remove a part of the moss; the next, raise the pot 
by a stone under its edge; then gradually raise the pot 
higher, remove the rebt of the moss, and finally take the 
pot away. 

One caution should be added for those who plant large 
^ecds encased in a dry shell, as for instance the horse- 
chestnut. In the wild state they drop as soon as ripe 
into moist mould where they remain till germination 
commences. If packed up and kept dry a few weeks, 
they will scarcely ever grow. No difficulty of this kind 
will however occur if they are packed in moderately 
moist muck from the woods as soon as mature. T. 

HORTICULTURAL GLEANINGS. 

[Condensrd from " Tke Horticulturist " and other wcrhs-^ 
Six Best Apples. — B. V. French, of Braintree, 
Mass., who has probably given as much attention to the 
culture and examination of the dilferent varieties of the 
apj)le, as any other person iu the state, has given the 
following list of such varieties as stand first for produc- 
tiveness, fair habit of growth, adaptation to the climate, 
and line quality, and afiording a succession in ripening: 
JCarly Harvest^ Porter, FameusCy Rhode Island Green- 
iiig, White SeeknofartheTj and Baldwin. 

Fine Market Peak. — The Vicar of Winkfield is 
remarkably distinguished for its large, fair, and hand- 
ifome form, and for its extraordinary j)roductiveness; and 
though only of second rate flavor, it nmst prov*» a valua- 
ble market variety. Though spoken of as " middle" or 
autumn variety in Downing's Pomological Gossip " it 
is evidently an early winter fruit, which must increase 
its value for ilistant transportation. Hovey, in his Maga. 
zine, speaks of a tree of this variety in the grounds of 
O. Johnson, of Lynn, as being literally loaded, and the 
branches so heavy as to require propj)ing up to prevent 
their breaking from the weight of the fruit — the tree bus 
'>orue abundantly every year since it first began." 



The Madeleine Pear, or Citron dea Cannes, was 
stated last year by the Committee of the Massachasctts 
Horticultural Society, to be the best of any of its sea- 
son, among all the numerous new Tarieties. Among the 
numerous localities where this pear lias been well tried, 
we never heard of but one where it did not prove Talua- 
ble, and that was at Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y. It 
sometimes rots at the core, which may be prevented by 
ripening in the house; and where it does not prove fine, 
its quality may doubtless be much improved in this way. 
The JargonelUj so liable to core rotting, is greatly im- 
proved by ripening in this manner , as well as nearly all 
other pears. . 

The best two Strawberries, adapted to ©xti^nsivc 
culture for market, are, according to the opinion of A. 
J. Downing, Hovey^s Seedling and Black Prince, 

Select Varieties of Roses — ^Dr. Valk, of Flush, 
ing, who has much knowledg of Roses, gives select lists 
in the Horticulturist, from T. Rivers, the greatest Eng- 
lish rose culturist, which may greatly assist tho.se in 
selection, who are not familiar with the one or two 
thousand varieties, oflered for sale by nmrserymen :— 

The six sweetest — Prince Albert, Crimson Perpetual, 
Common Moss, Old Cabbage, Crested Provence, k, Piego, 

Six finest large varieties — La Peine, T^Uliam Jesse, 
Soiiveriir de la Malmaison, Calypso, Brennus, and Che- 
ntdole — two hybrid perpetuals, one Bourbon, and three 
hybrid Chinas. 

Six most vigorous growing — Charles Jheval, Cheiie- 
dole, Elise Merceeur, Great Western. Horlensia. and 
Paul Perras — ^five Hybrid Bourbons, and one Hybrid 
China. 

Six earliest large roses — BlairU, No, . 2. Fulgens, 
Geor^re 4th, Magna Rosa, Ne plxis ultra, and Triomphe 
d'Angiers — all hybrid Chinas. 

Six earliest small roses — Burgundy, Chinese Sweet 
Brier, Persian Yellow, Rose de Meaux, Moss Pompone. 
and Sponge's Rose. 

Six finest forms — Boule d^Anteuil, Coupe d'Hebe, 
Kean, La Voluptu, Rose Vevigne. and Triomphe de 
Jaussens. 

Plants in the shade. — ^J. Jay Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, gives the following list of plants which thrive well 
under the shade of trees: — All Rhododendrons and Kal- 
mias, English Ivy, Ilex aquifolium, and I. opaca. Acuha 
japonic a. Box, Yew, Mezereon, Pri^. Red Dogwood 
Snowberry, common Juniper, Lily efmhe Valley, Peri- 
winkle, Saxifraga umbrosa, Monarda didyma, Anemone 
pennsylvanica. The same cultivator, having been re- 
markably successful in the cultivation of the rose, at- 
tributes his success to a remark he had seen on their 
management, that they require to have their feet kept 
dry;" — that is a deep and well drained subsoil. 

Cultivating Fruit Trees. — So great is the loss 
resulting from stunted and diseased growth, occasioned 
by neglected cultivation, that an intelligent cultivator 
gave it as his opinion, that " if nine-tenths of our or- 
chards should be cut down, and the labor and cultivation 
which they receive be expended on the remaining tenth, 
more and better fruit would be raised." 

The Roxbury and Putnam Russets. — A. J. Dow- 
ning, after a careful examination of specimens, of the 
latter, from the original Putnam orchard in Ohio; of 
the former from Roxbury and Dorchester; and of both 
from other sources; as well as comparing the growth of 
the treps, — has fully concluded that these celebrated va- 
rieties are identical. 

Failure of Fruit. — ^Dr. Barratt, of Middletown, 
Ct., savs that a series of observations, have led him to 
the conclusion, that continued or heavy rains, at the lime 
the trees are in full flower, often causes a failure of the 
crop, when this failure can be ascribed to nothing else, 
the rain washing away the pollen, and preventing the 
fertilization of the germs. T. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITIC^ 



NEW-TORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
T at Saratoga SpringSy Sept. 14, 15, and 16. 

{jf^ day to be devoted exclusively to the exami- 

iiufi by the Judges of the Animals and Articles 
ibitedj and no persons will be admitted within the 
iosure on that day, but the Officers of the Society ^ 
^'ge9, cmd Exhibitors. 

JAal of PremiuiUM for 1847. 

0\ FARMS. 



, by uciarci»iiii{ Uie bccreUf), li. T 
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'1 
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. ii u 1 . ~ 4ih. Any other par- 
■ luipurluiice to a full aJid complete account 

S20 

••: :infnt in draintnL' St;it--!i;.-ii' I'l^ 
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..j1. 2i1. Th 
-xpeilSC. 3d. Tiic if.-.i i aiiM a-.;(i 
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Best experiment. Ist, Situation of 

! : ' K I ' ;u 1 " M I N i'.lue of the manure 
results, giving the 

^ seo 

! half an acre. IsV 
' d. 2d. The kind, 
u'hat manner. 3d. 

.1, with a detail of 

; $10 

itg Animals on Indian Com to 
lest Us value for that purpo 
o\ pre. 

. anti 

■ d, as 

. au.j i^Liicia, ( iiarar'M'i i->l.c^ ■i.' Wu: piys, and 

the pen by sex^ age, and size j to be fed oii Indian 

■\' of Indian meal, and feed it at regular hours 
two Weeks, und the corn dry two weeks, 
Ty tX'O weeks. 

iffh each pifr and enter in weight, and 
cd, of how much all have gained, and 

1 succeeding two weeks perform the .same 
V, dn so for at lea-st 12 weeks, and sum up the 
' line of the feed, the market value of 
J, at the time each of the pigs is 



^2.5 

Its in fattening the like number #f pigs, under the 
- as above, on any other kind of grain or vege- 

825 

red. and ever)-thing mimccted with the ex- 
to be verified by the affidavit of Uie owner, 

I JNGS, Sec. 

wiih plans, elevation, and cost 
convenience, economy, and good 

S 20 
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$10 
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U.N Bl ITLAi LtAiKli::.S. 
The number of cows not less than 20. Uou. R- Dknmistow, 
chairman ol comIl)itt^•e. 
Firsi ■ 
Se. 
Ti 

ITT- Pcr- 
Dairies, <: 
which ca. 
Albany. 

PREMIUMS ON CATTLE 
CLASS 1 !>■ 

Best bull, 3 years old, r ,3 years old, $20 

Second best, ,,>si, 15 

Third best, Am. Herd B i, Ani.' Herd Book. 

Best 2 years old, or, 2 years, , . 15 

Second best, „"st, 10 

Third best, .... Am. Herd B. i', . ." .' .* Am. Herd Book. 

Best year old bull, old heifer, 10 

Second beM, ,ost, 5 

Third best Am. Herd Book I moi best, . .'. . Ara. Herd Book. 

Best bull calf, 5 Best he iter calf, 5 

2d do.,. . . Washington's Letter? 'o< I ilo Wajihingloifa Letters. 

CLASS II IDS. 

Best bull over 3 years old,. . > ,3 years old, $30 

Second best, i . iicst, 13 

Best bull between 1 and 3 jBe^i heifer between 1 and 3, 15 
years old 15 Second do., 10 



5 

i^h. Letters. 



$20 
15 



i)'- -I acMci bc'\\ct:ii 1 aiui 3 

years old 15 

Second be.*t, 10 

Best heifer calf, 5 

Second best,.... Wash. Letters. 



Second best, 10 Best heifer . 

Best bull calf, 5 Second b' 

Second best, .... Wash. Letters. 

CLASS III 

Best bull, 3 years old, ^ 

Second best, 

Best bull between 1 and 3 

years old, 15 

Second best 10 

Best bull calf, 5 

Second bc-it, Wash. Letters. 

CLASS IV.-Ayr<t!IRE8. 

Best bull, over 3 year* old, . S -\- $20 

Second best . st, 15 

Best bull bc-lween 1 and 3 , r between 1 and 3 

years old 15 

Sfcr.iHl l.fsl ,st, 10 

Best buli rair, , . . cr calf, 5 

Second best, W u^ii. L',i;cr«>. .-xicuud best, .... Wash. Letters. 

CLASS v.— Cnoi^sEs, Natites, Ac. 

row. over 3 years uM.. i-;'n'i!r-- \ , ;,:Imi- 'irifVr 10 

5 

• Val.Trai»». 

. ar old heifer, » .1,1., 5 

SLCond best, lUj2d best heifer calf, . Wash. Lett. 

Third best 2 years old heifer, $5| 

Working Oxen. 



Largest No., not less than 10 

yoke of oxen from any owe 



. Tra 



. 10 
Tour. 



$8 



Best team of20 yoke from any 
one county, $25 

' — : ' ' -<t 15 

f* oxen....... ... 15 

!, 10 

in.ia LvL^i yoke, ... Vol. Trans. 

Thbee Year Old Stekhs. 

Best Yoke, $10 | Second best, 

Third best, Vol. 

Best team of 10 yoke from any one county, ^15 

To boys, between the ages of 16 and 20, inclusive, who shall ex- 
hibit the best broke yoke of 3 year old steers, of their own traiu. 

„ m Col. Tour. 

Second best do., Wash Letters. ( Third best, do, Vol. Trans. 

Two Year Old Steers. 

Best yoke, $10 | Second best, 95 

Third best Vol. Trans. 

To boys under 16 years of age, who shall exhibit the best broke 

yoke of 2 year old steers, of their own training, Col. Tour, 

Second best,.... Wash. Letters. | Third best, Vol. Truns! 

Yearling Steers. 

Best yoke, $s | Second best, $5 

Third best Vol. Trans. 



1-. .U.^ ' ' N ' .11,1.-1. I 

ntlmber of cows uot ietts than 20. 



To boys under 16 
yoke of yearlin 
Second best \ 

[" Mv^' ' ■ i .Li,...uu- wa ^■. 

•e subjected to a ti 
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Ui i iM. aa ) I., tae matching, training, 
as well as their general appearance. 
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I. Vol. Trans. 
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Fat Cattlk. 

Best pair fut oxen, f 15 | Second best,. . f 10 

Third be»t, Colrnan'i Tour. 

Best ox or steer f 10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, Vd. Trans. 

Best fat cow or heifer $10 | Second best, $S 

Third be?t, Vol. Tran*. 

A fat ox taking a premium as oiio of a pair, cannot compete sin- 
gly for another premium. 

Fat Shekp. 

Best fat sh^ep, #10 | Second best Col. Tour. 

Tliird best, Vol. Trans. 

Applicants ftir the prtrraiums on fat cattle and sheep, roust fur- 
nish statements of the maimer of feeding the auimalti, and the kind, 
quantity, aixd coat of the food. 

Best Milch Cow. 

The cow to be kept on grass only during ihe experiment, and for 
15 days previous to each period of trial, $20 

The time of trial, from lOih to 20lh of June, and from 1st to lOtt 
vt i^plember. 

Statement to be furnished j containing 
1st. The age and breed of cow, and lime of calving. 
W. The quantity of milk in weight, and also of butter, daring 

each period often days. 
3d. The butter made, to be exhibited with the cow, at Saratoga, 

and the statement to be verified by the affidavit of competitor, and 

one other person conversant with the facts. 

HORSES. 
CLASS I.— For all work. 
Best stallion ver 4 y'rs old,. S15 I Third best,. . Youatt, on Horse. 

Second best, 10 | Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Best bnwd more, (with foal at her foot.) for all work, ... $15 

Second best, $10 1 Third bt-st, Youatt 

Fourth best, Vol. Transaction*. 

CLASS ir. Dkaught. 

Best bianion over 4 y'rs old, $15 I Third best, Youatt. 

becond best, 10 | Fourth best, Vol. Trajjs. 

Best brood mare, (with foal at her foot,) $15 

Second best, $10 | Third best, Youatt. 

Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

CLASS III —Blood. 

Best stallion over 4 y'rs old, $15 I Third best, Youatt. 

Second best, 10 | Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Best brood mare (with foal at her f<x)t,) 15 

Second best, $10 | Third best Youatt. 

Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Three Year olt> Stallions. 

Best 3 years old stallion,.. . $10 | Third best, Yonatt. 

Second best 5 | Foui ih beul, Vol. Trans. 

Best mare 3 years old, 10 | Second best, $5 

Third best, Youatt. 

Geldings and Matched Horses. 

Best Gelding, Diploma. | Second best, Youatt. 

Best pair of matched horses, $8 and Diploma. 

Second best, $5 | Third best, Vol. Trans. 

SHEEP. 
CLASS I.— Loxo WooLED. 

Best buck $10 I Best 5 ewes, $10 

Second l)est, 5 8ccond beat, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. | Thira best, Am. Shepherd. 

Best pen 5 lambs, $5 

CLASS II.— Middle Wooled. 

Best buck $10 1 Be*t 5 eWes, $10 

Second best, 5 Sec<»iid best, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. | Third best, Am. Shepherd. 

Best pen 5 lambs $5 

This class includes the South Down, Norfolk, Dorset, Native, 
fte. 

CLASS III. — Mertnos and their Grades. 

Best buck, $10 I Best 5 Ewes, $10 

Srcond best, 5 Second best, 5 

Third best, Am. Shepherd. | Third beat, Am. Shepherd. 

Best pen 5 laml)S, $5 

This class includes all those generally denominated Merinos, 
whether of pure or mixed blood. 

CLASS IV— Saxons and their Grades. 

Best bnck, $10 | Best 5 ewes, $10 

.*^rrond best, 5 .'^er<»nd best, 5 

Thud bc*t Amcr. Shepherd. | Third best, Am. Shepherd. 

Best pen 5 lambs, $5 

This class includes all tliose generally denominated Saxons, whe- 
ther of pure or mixed bUnxl. 

When sheep are presented for premiums uushoro, evidence will 
be required of the age of the fleece. 

SWINE.— Laroe Breed. 

Best boar, 2 yenrs old, $10 I Rest sow, 2 years old, $10 

" " 1 year i>kl 8 " 1 year old, 8 

" " rnos. and over, . 5| *' " 6 m<>s., 5 

This includi's Cheshire, Berkshire, Russia, Mackay, Leicester. 

aiKl their grades. 

Small Brest). 

Best boar, 2 years old, $10 i Best sow, 2 years old $10 

" '* 1 year old, 8 " " 1 year old, ..... . 8 

*' '* 6 mos., 5 I " " 6 months, 5 

This class incIiuJes Neu|X)litati, Suffolk) Improved China, Chi- 
nese, Moc'ko. and their grades. 

Rest lot of pigs not less than 4 in number, mtder 10 mns,. ... $5 
Secoud best, " " Vol. T3ran». 



In awarding premiums on bogs, reference will be bad not mere- 
ly to present condition, but to that proportion between bone aud 
meat which promises the greatest value from tbe lea«t amount of 
feed. 

POULTRY. 

For the best lot of Dorking Fowls, not less tbaa 3, 1 cock and 9 

hens, $2 and Am. Poolteren' Companioa. 

Beet lot ot Black Poland, not le.ss than 3, $2 and Am- P. Comp'n. 
Best lot of large fowU) not less than 3,. . . • S 

Best pair of ducks, 9 " 

Best pair of turkies, 2 " 

Best pair of geese, 9 " 

Best ajid greatest variety of barn-yard (bwls owned by the exhibi- 
tor, $5 and An. Poulterer's Companion. 

PIX)WS. 

Best plow possessing some new and valnable 

improvements, $10 and Diploma. 

Best fnbsoil plow, 10 " 

Best scariSer, 10 

Best roller for general use, 5 ** 

Best clod crtisher and roller, 6 

WAGGONS, HARROWS, Ac. 



Best Corn Stalk Cm.,$5 and Dip. 

Second best^ Trans. 

Best Threshing Ma ,$10 and Dip 

Second best, Trans. 

Best Drill Barrow, $3 and Dip. 
Best Straw Cutter, 3 and Dip. 
Second best, Trans. 



Best farm wagon, $10 and Dip. 

^*econd best, Col. Tour. 

Best Harrow, $3 

Best Cultivator, 3 

Best Fanning Mill; $5 and Dip. 

Second best, Trans. 

Best Horse Power,. $5 and Dip. 

Second best, Trans. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, ike 

Best Com and Cob Crusher, by horse power, $5 and Dip. 

Second best Colman's Tour. 

Best Clover Machine, $5 and D p 

Second best Col. Tour. 

Best Flax and Hemp Dresser, $5 and Dip. 

Second best Col. Tour. 

Best Horse Cart, for farm, S3 

Best Ox Carl, $5 

Best Horse Rake, $2 and Dip. 

Best Ox Yoke, Diploma. 

Best P'arm Harness, 

Best Saddle, » *' 

Best Grain Cradle, " 

Best 6 Hand Rakes, " 

Best 6 Hay Forks, " 

Best 6 Gras.s Scythes. : " 

Best 6 Cradle " ** 

Best Dung Forks,... 

Best 6 Axes, " 

Best Hay Rigging, " 

Best lot Gram Measures, " 

Best lot Butter Tubs aJid Firkins, " 

For the best and most numerous collection of Agricultural Imple- 
ments, $10 and Diploma. 

Also, for the best and most numerous collection of Agricultural 
Implenieius, manufactured in the state of New- York, by or un- 
der the supervision of the exhibitor $10 and Dip. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

First premium, $15 I Third premium, $10 

Second " 12 | Fourth do Col. Tour. 

Fifth, Vol. Transactions. 

For boys under eighteen years of age. 

First premium,.. $10 | Second premium, $5 

Third, Vol. Transactions. 

BUTTER, 

For the best lot, (quality as well as quantity considered,) mode 
from 5 cows in 30 successive days, — 25 lbs. of the butter to l>e 
exhiljited $25 



Second best, $15 

Third best, $10 

Best 25 lbs- made in June.. . $10 

Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third bcil, Vol. Trans. 



Best 50 pounds made at any 

time, 813, 

Second best, SIO 

Third best, Col. Tour. 

Fourth best, Si I. Mednl. 

Fifth best, Vol. Trajis. 

CHEESE. 
One year old and over. 

Best 100 lbs., $15 I Third best, Sil. Medal. 

Second best, 10 | 4ih best, Wash. Lett. 

Fifth do Vol. Trans. 

Less than one vear old. 

Pest 100 lbs., * $15 I Third best Sil. Medal. 

Second best, 10 | Fourth best Wash. Letters. 

Fifth best Vol. Trails. 

(To be eoneludtd next month.) 

NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At ft meeting of the Executive Committee, held at the Society's 
Rooms, March 11, 1R47, there were present— GEORGE VAlL, 
President; Samuel Chkevkk, C N. Bbmknt, Vice- Presidents ; 
J. McD. McIntyke, Treasurer; B. P. Johnson, Rec. Sec y. 

L»*tters were read from C. Lee. Yates Co.; T. B. Wakeman, 
Sec'v American Institute : R. Hadfield. Sec'y Brie Co. Ag. Socie- 
ty ; I'lenry Brewer, T<impkins Co., L- F. Allen, Buflalo, with re- 
ix>rt on Fruit; J. L Rjiiidall, Lvsander ; E. W. Bateman. late 
President Cayuga Co. Ag. Soc.; Wm. Ottlcy, Phelps ; A. G. Carl, 
Secretary Queens At?. S<»c.; J. B. Dill, Auburn: Mynm Adants. 
East Bloomlield. with suggestions as to statements for field crojw, 
&c.; Geo. Ged<le3, Fairmouut, in relation to experiments with In- 
dian corn, to ascertain iu value for fiaiteuing animals, &c.] A Loo- 
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VERMONT. 

We have received the Prize List of the Washington Co. Ag. 
toeietv for this vear. nmonutinjr »o f^^iOO. The Fair is to be held 

J M " ■ 

' I Baldwin, Montpeliar, 

J^f Pru'u ; J. W. Howes, 

Moutp^.utr, Hccrtlury ; L. i\ Walloa, Ttcos. 



IH 



ul J. 
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■ eh 



Cayuga.— The annual meeting of ihe Ag. Society for this 
Couniv. was held at Auburn, on the 13th Feb., when Chester Grid- 

j.'v. ..t's. !.:u-M %v.,< r \ -.^vu President f B. F 
Treas. A ^ 
iiiliee, were 
,1 .:. I !■ ... i ,,.. J , ■..tiurer reported 

in hi& huudd. 

CiJN TON — At th« annual meeting of the Ag. Society for lhi« 

r(^uMfv, the .-(Ticers were eleercil for tli;> v»--jr : Thomaa 

r 'Unt{ W\n. ' y, S. H. 

II, Wni. Kee N Moore, 

1. 1 u;,, . , lits ; Edwin i; , Ivee.se, G. 

V. Kawards, il. O. LJurber, and C L. HaKer, i,V. Cotn.\ Jona. 
Battey, Ausable, Cor. and J. W. Bailey, Plailaburgh, Rcc Sw'y : 
Vru-r K"« , v<;, Peru, Trtas. Prenuums were awarded ou Field 
lows: 

-n — L To John Keesc, 104 bu. per acre— 2. B. H. 
> , J bu. 14qts.— 3. Z- C. Piatt, 41 bu. corn, and 18i bu. 

bcuus. 

Winur Whtat.^l To John Keese. 30 bu. per acre— 2. S. H. 
Knappen, 24 bu —3. C L- Hager, 21 bu. 

Peas.—\. To C. L. Hager, 43j bu. per acre— 2. S. H. Knappen, 
24 bu. 

Beans.— To S. H Knappen, 30i bu. per acre. 

Potatoes —I. To Wm. Keese. 220 bu. per acre. 

Premiums were awarded to J. W. Bailey, 2.39 1-4 bu. carrott 
on one-fourth of an acre, and 509 bu. Beets on half an acre. A 
premium was also awarded to Mr. Bailey, for the best Essay ou 
the Culture of Fruit, which is published in the Society's Transac- 
tions. 

ONTARIO — At the w of the Executive Commit- 

tee of this 8«M;iety, the f<> "ims were awarded : 

To Daniel Short, of Ric: .ic best acre of Winter Wheat, 

SlO ; he haviiijT.raised 59 Ml-iUU builiels per acre, on 3 1-GO acres ; 
in the whole ISO bushels. 

To Wtiiiing D. Stanley, of Canandaigua, for the best acre of 
Indian Corn, ^7.00 ; he having raised 89 62-75 bushels to the acre, 
(75 lbs. of ears of corn allowed as the weight of a bushel.) 

To Calvin Pomeroy, of East Bloomfield, for the best acre of 
Barley, §5.00; he having raised 57 busheLs to the acre, ou 2 68- 
lOu acres. 

To Thomas H. Kellogg, of East Bloomfield, for the 2d bert acre 
of Barley, !f 3 : he having raised 55 I-IO bushels to the acre, on 3 
acres, 11-160 vM%. 

Stephens. Dudley, of East Bloomfield, for the best 3 acres of 
Barley, the premium of a Vol of Trans, of the Slate Society ; h<» 
having rai.«ed 51^ bush, to the acre. 

To William R. Pettii, of Gorham, for the best \ acre of White 
Beans, $3 ; he having raised on lai rods of land, 34 bu. and li 
quarts. 

Geo. W. Bemis. was appointed Treasurer of Society, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the removal of Nicholas G. Cheeabra 
from the state. 

BROOK AND OHIO CO. (VA.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIE. 
TV.— We have received a number of the Wheeling Times, con- 
taining an account of the exhibition of this society, wluch was 
held at West Liberty, ou the 8ib of October last. There appears 
to have been a fine show of animals of various kinds. pariictiJarly 
of fine-wooled sheep. The principal successful competitors in Uiia 
department, were Dr. Chaplin, Je.<se Edgington. John Atkinson, 
Z. S. Mitchell, Basil Bell. Talbot Haininond, of Brooke County, 
received the premium for the best cultivated farm ; and Wm. 
Boggs for the best orchard. 

The Middlesex Co. {Mass.) Cattle Show and Plowing Match, for 
this year, will be held at Concord, on the 6th Oct. The Prize 
T.i-^'. Minonius to about f-'OO, the greater part of which, we aro 
e. is for details of experiments in practical husbandry, 
1 which can hardly fail to be of great value to every 
(. : reflecting farmer. 

Draining. — H. Colman, speaking of tho evils -of 
stagnant water in the soil beneath the surface, says: 
plants produced on a very wet soil, are unpalatable, 
innutitrious, and insubstantial. Animals fed upon them 
always lose condition, and the manure of animals so 
fed is almost worthless. I saw this strikingly illus- 
trated in the magnificent pork of the Duke of Bedford, 
at Woburn Abbey. Here there were many spots where 
the grass was luxuriant and abundant, on account of 
their excessive dampness, and which were entirely 
neglected both by the sheep and the deer; but wherever 
these places, once wet, had been thoroughly drained, 
they became the favorite resorts of these animals, and 
were fed as clo.sely as possible." 

Raising Nuts. — It is said that grafting the shag- 
bark hickory renders it a better and more uniform bear- 
er. English walnuts are very productive in some parts 
of the country — near New York is a tree which ic said 
to have produced in one year a crop selling for $200. 
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We often notice, in works on Landscape Gardening, 
directions for concealing from view by trees, the barns 
and Owher out-buildings of the farm, with the evident un- 
derstanding that they are and must be unsightly objects. 
We balieve these directions to be founded in error, because 
among the most im|wirtant comforts aud conveniences 
of a country establis*hment, are good and commodious 
<iut-buildings. Indeed, thoy may in s<>rae degree be re- 
garded as forming a union between the dwelling and the 
iarm, in a manner somewhat similar to that by which 
a union between the house and ornamental grounds is 
maintained by means of architectural embellishments. 
At all events, a total absence of farm buildings would 
not be a pleading sight on a fine and well cultivated 
farm, which should \)e conspicuous for all the comforts 
of home. IkMu-e the true course, is obviously to im- 
prove those buildintfs, so that, at least partly visible 
through trees, they may add to, instead of defacing the 
scenery. 

With the object of calling attention to the archi- 
tecture of barns, we give a plan and view of a carriage 
house and horse barn, about to be erected by a gentle- 
man in the western part of the state. It is to bo built 
in the Italian style, and will need only a small expen- 
diture for the completion of all its parts, above what is 
usually needed for buildings of this kind. In the plan 
it will be i-er'n, that one part is for carriages, and the 
other a stable for horses, with several closets for oats, 
harness, saddles, whips, curry-combs, carriage grease, 
&c. A part of these may be omitted, and more room 
Jelt for carriages. 

The perspective view will bo understood without 
much explanation. The part exibitcd is to face the 
dwelling, or the more frequented part; the back is most- 
ly hid by trees. There are two false doors on the 
stable part, to add to the appearance, the actual en- 
trance being near the corner. The chimney ventilator 
is an essential part. It should be remarked, that the 
brackets, door frames, projecting eaves, &c.. should all 
be made su))stantially, of two or three inch plank. 

In the plan, »A is the room for carriages, B for horses, 
there being four stalls, the mangers C C containing two 
upright semi-circular racks for hay. The passage D. 
for feeding horses, is three feet wide, and K, three and 
a half. F is the entrance door to the stable, and G the 
manure door. The carriage-honse doors H. H. are 
each 8 feet wide, consisting each of two four feet wide 
doors. The heit;ht. 15 feet, leaves a spacious chamber 
for hay, the larger entrance to which is nearly over the 
manure door^ and not shown in the viow. 



The cost will vary with tho mode of finish, and the 
price of materials in different localities. Such a builJ- 




ing may be cheaply constructed of rough plank, (pre- 
viously sawed of a uniform width,) placed perpendicu- 
larly, and battened on the joints, and colored by a wash 
of lime applied with a brush. This wash should be of 
a grey, or fawn color, or a medium between the two. 
made by adding portions of yellow ochre, Venetian red. 
and lamp-black, to common lime whitewash, and also 
dissolving in it a small quantity of salt and alum, to 
promote more perfect adhesion. A new coat should be 
given every year or two. The window and door frames 
should be planed and painted. A better finish would 
be rough inch and a quarter or inch and a half plank, 
matched at the edges, and battened as before on the 
joints, and protected from the weather by oil paint, 
colored as just described, and applied to the rough sur- 
face. Such a surface, though nee<ling considerable 
paint at first, will retain it remarkably, and need less 
afterwards. A still higher finish, requiring more cost- 
ly stuff for siding, and increasing the carpenter's bill, is 
to plane the whole surface, and cover it with thr'je 
coats of oil paint. T. 



The Paulownia. — This new tree, it is well known, 
grows with extraordinary rapidity when young. A 
writer in the London Gardeners' Chronicle, says, that 
in England, the young shoots which from their rapid 
and spongy growth, do not harden well, are killed at 
the extremities. Ho adds. the original tree at Pari*:, 
which first flowered there, is thirty feet high, tho 
branches about twenty feet in diameter, with a clean 
stem three feet in circumference, (one foot in diameter.) 
The leaves now, upon this tree, are about the size of 
those of the Catalpa, and the shoots scarcely exceeding 
a foot in lengthy which of course ripen perfocUy." 
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ALBANY SEED DRILL AND CORN PLANTER. 



The aboye cat represents the latest improved Drill 
Barrow^ with attachment H, for a horse, for planting 
corn, beans, &o., &c. This is, in its general features, 
similar to the well known English Drill or Brush Bar- 
ruw. It is light, strong, and durable; can be used by 
one man, as its whole weight will not exceed fifty 
pounds, or can be drawn by a horse, when a large 
amount of work is to be done. It is also quite simple; 
the small seeds, as onions, carrots, parsneps, turneps, 
kc, are sown by a revolving brush, D, inside the hop- 
per, and which forces the seeds through a hole in a 
tin slide or plate, at the bottom of the hopper, — the 
holes in the slides, varying in size according to the size 
and quantity of seed to be sown. For corn, beans, 
jK'as, &c., the brush and tin slide, or plate, are re- 
moved, and a wood cylinder, C, substituted, with eight 
cavities in the same, equal distances apart, and in each 
cavity is a screw with a large head, which can be turned 
out or in to receive the requisite number of grains 



of seed to be sown in each hill. One or all these cavities 
may be used at the same time, according to the distance 
between the hills. The brush and cylinder both receive 
their rotary motion from the large or forward wheel; B; 
by means of small gear wheels, one of which, at B. ia 
movable on the connecting rod from A to B, and can 
be confined so as to operate in any of the different rows 
or series of cogs in the face of the large wheel, and 
thereby receive a greater or less number of revolutions 
to the ground over which it moves, consequently vary- 
ing the distance of the hills with 'the cylinder, from 3 
to 6, 9, 12, 24, 36, 48, or 96 inches asunder. The 
plow can be placed up or down, to any required depth, 
or to suit tall or short persons holding the same; the 
scraper and roller follow and cover the seed, and 
compress the earth at one operation. • Price com- 
plete, $12, and warranted; manufactured by H. L. 
Emery, and for sale at the Albany Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, Nos. 10 and 12 Green-street. 



EAGLE SELF-SHARPENING PLOW. 




The general form and construction of this plow 
is similar to that of the celebrated Eagle plow, manu- 
fi'.tured by the same company, Messrs. Ruggles, 
NorRSE & Mason, Worcester, Massachusetts. There 
art" Hve sizes of this plow, the smallest of which is 
ml ipted to one horse, and the largest to the plowing of 
gr'!t'n sward. 

The point, as shown at fig. 1, in the above cut, is 
simply a bar of wrought iron, steeled at each end, about 
iweiiiy inches long, and passes upward into the body of 
the plow, where it is confined by a bolt. As it becomes 
s^horter, and worn on the under side, it is readily moved 
forward and turned the other side up, thus always pre- 



senting a sharp point of full length and propei 
shape. When one end is worn off five inches, the 
other end is placed forward and performs a like 
service. The unng or share, as shown de- 
tached, at fig. 2f is made of either wrought 
iron with steel edge, or of cast iron, and is also 
reversable, being used either end forward, or 
either side up. Both point and share are so 
simply constructed that any blacksmith can re- 
place them at trifling ex]>ense, or continue the 
use of the original by new-laying with steel, as 
they become worn. There is a coulter of cast- 
iron a little back and above the point, shown 
detached at fig. 3, forming part of a cap, shown de- 
tached at fig. 4, which cap protects the shin or for- 
ward part of the mould board; it is confined in its place 
by the same bolt that confines the point, and is cheaply 
replaced when worn. This is much less expensive, and 
'm many kinds of soil is quite as serviceable as a wrought 
iron coulter or cutter. The plows are sold with a cut- 
ter in addition to the cap, or without the cutter, as is 
desired. 

This plow is particularly recommended for southern 
plantations, where the blacksmiths on the estates can 
easily repair them. We think it a plow well deserving 
the attention of farmers. 
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Time Necessary for Maturing Field Crops.— 
The annexed table, compiled from my "Farm Book," 
you are at liberty to publish if you should deem it wor- 
thy. E. V. W. Dox. La/aydte, Onondaga Co., N. 
r., Jan. 18, 1847. 



Time when 
sown. 



1838, May 1 

" 2 
" 14 
" 19 

(C Ik 

" 22 
Sept 10 

1839, Apl. 16 

20 
•* 22 
May 18 
20 

Jane 13 
April 16 
Sept. 14 

1840, May 13 

" 16 
" 27 
Sept. 8 

1841, May 8 

" 15 
" 31 

<i K 

Sept. 15 

1842, Apl. 23 

May 11 
" 13 
Sept. 27 

1843, May 5 

« 10 
« 18 
Ang. 31 

1844, Apl. 10 

May 3 

" 13 
Sept. 4 

1845, Apl. 30 
Mny I 
Apl. 30 
May 9 

Sept. 10 

1846, Apl. 27 
May 7 

" 22 
" 30 



Grain. 



Barley, 

Spring Wheat,... 

Peas, 

Oats, 

Corn, 

Potatoes, 

Winter Wheat,.. 

Oats, 

Peas, ., 

Spring Wheat, .. 

Corn, 

Potatoes, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Winter Wheal, , 

Peas, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Potatoes, 

Winter Wheat, . . 

Barley, 

Peas, 

Oats,., 

Corn, 

Potatoes , 

Winter Wheat,., 

Barley, 

Peas, 

(Jorn, 

Potatoes, 

Winter Wheal,., 

Burley, 

Peas, 

Potatoes, , 

Winter Wheat, . . 

Peas, 

Spring Wheat,. .. 

Potatoes, 

Corn, 

Winter Wheat,.. 

Peas, 

Potatoes, 

Oats 

Corn, 

Winter Wheat,. . 

Peas 

Potatoes, 

Corn, 

Oats , 



When Har. 
vested. 



Aiig. 

Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 

Aug. 



Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 

Sept. 
Aug. 

Sept. 
Aug 



Sept. 

Aug. 
i« 

Sept. 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

July 
Aug. 

Sept. 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug 



Time required to 
mature. 



Months. 


l^ys. 


3 




3 


11 


3 


23 


3 






1^ 
28 


3 
in 


26 




3 


J 


10 


g 


28 




10 




IS 










10 


21 


3 


22 


2 


25 


3 


7 


3 


27 


10 


27 


3 


6 


3 


17 


3 


5 


3 


23 


10 


23 


3 


20 


4 


6 


4 


13 


4 


16 


10 


10 


3 


6 


3 


21 


4 


59 


10 


14 


4 


3 


3 


22 


4 


15 


4 


13 


10 


27 


s 


20 


4 


29 


3 


20 


4 


13 


10 


24 


3 


25 


a 


26 


4 





3 


1 



Training Domestic Animals. — " Train up a child 
in the way he should go," — just as the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined," are remarks no more applicable to their 
different subjects, than they are essential to the ma- 
nagement of the brute creation. The earlier proper 
training is given the child, the less difficulty will be 
found in leading him the right way; the sooner the twig 
receives the desirable inclination, the more natural and 
thrifty will be its growth in the wished for direction; so 
too, the earlier we commence training the animals of 
the farm for the purposes to which we design to appro- 
priate them, the more icillingly and naturally they will 
fulfil those purposes. 

Hence we may suppose, that the sooner young stock 
are made gentle^ by being accustomed to the stable, 
where every process of kindness ia calculated to subdue 
the turbulence of their natures, the more affable will be 
their disposition, and the better they will be calculated 
fully to subserve our purpose. We have seen calves 
which were habitually tied in the stall through the 
winter, which ever ai'ter exhibited the gentleness of 
oxen. They soon learned their places, and would go 
to them as regularly as a company of disoiplined men 



would go to their service, at their required time. V^b 
have seen such calves submitted to the yoke, and tanL'^t 
all the rudiments of ox education, such as drawing liir.nt 
loads, backing, &€., Sec., Sec. And when these cilve; 
have attained the estate of oxen, we have seen them 
highly commended for their power of strength and aiiiii' 
bleness of disposition. We have sometimes, it is true, 
heard it remarked, that this process of early breaking 
and gentling steers was foolish and injurious — ealculatpd 
to retard their growth and make them feehle — ^that ihcy 
should not be broke until two or three years old, vrhcn 
their strength and size were more fully developed. We 
would not put them to hard labor to tax them to tbe 
extent of their strength ontil that period, nor then 
either. But we feel a full assurance that the earlier 
they are put to a moderate trial of their powers, the 
firmer will be the strength of bone, and the better they 
will be calculated to endure hardship in mature years, 
thsm though they had not submitted to training in early 
life. With the process of breaking, to being tied in the 
stable, and manoeuvred in the yoke, should be added that 
of leading. This, however, should not be confined to 
steers, but the whole stock should submit to it. It is a 
gentling process, valuable in its effects and lasting 
in its consequences. It teaches the animal in the morn- 
ing of its existence, ere yet its strength leads to obsti- 
nacy, that man is its superior, and that its movements 
must be directed by his will, — a lesson once learned, 
never to be forgotten. The convenience of having cattle 
thus broke to lead, must be obvious to every farmer. 
How often it becomes necessary in the course of the sea- 
son, to take a single creature from the herd, and reffio\'c 
them some distance? Every farmer must know the 
general tendency of cattle at such times, if they are 
turned loose. They will run, if a gap or gate is open 
they are sure to enter and take a hasty survey of tho 
premises, or if a corner where the road branches off is 
to be passed, they are almost as certain to take the 
wrong one. Then, the boy must run, clamber over 
fences or stumble across stone walls, until as much time 
and strength are consumed as would have been necessa 
ry to break the animal to lead, at the proper age. But 
this is not all: the boy becomes vexed in spirit, perhaps 
in his anger uses harsh words, and it may be, adopts 
harsh means to punish the recreant, that did not know 
but one road would do as well as the other. Maiming 
or injuring may be the result, which must diminish the 
value of the beast. At any rate the poor animal gets no 
less than a fright, which leads her to look upon all such 
drivers vrith abhorrence; all which might haw been 
remedied by a little time spent in learning the animal 
when a calf, to lead, and by inculcating a few lessons of 
kindness J when its susceptibilities to education were 
first awakening. 

But there is an additional benefit in gentling and edu- 
eating animals when young, which is of untold import- 
ance to them and their owner. When disease or acci- 
dent befal them, at any age, and it becomes necessary 
for the merciful man to show extended care to his beast, 
its gentleness and familiarity with his kind usage are 
realised in a noble extent. We once saw a noble steer 
that had been subject to many a petting playspell. so 
severely choked, that the prospect for his relief seemed 
faint indeed, and had he been a wild, obstinate animal, 
he would probably have been lost. But under the in- 
fluence of kind treatment to which he had been subject, 
he was "quiet as a lamb," while the dangerous opera- 
tion was performed, that removed the obstaisle, and 
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was fairly given and danger past, and he 
ho l.Mvk''<I around upon his benefactors 
ide that would have deno- 
i 'St exalted of our own spe- 
W. Bacon. Richmond^ Mass., 1847. 

lGitxnon's Treatise on Milch Cows — Atr- 
, Devon Cows. — I have read Guenou's Treatise 

;,t,,i 1,.,,,-,^ n |ir"'*v ' 'liservcr 

\'r1uc 

i • . ... ■ : . .. . i<y him 

dible. I have known some excellent cows for 
bere there was no development of what he calls 
||CUtcheon." In the region of their milk vessels, 
fere none of those marks and lines which are 
py the different and "i ' - octions in which 

' nios. One of the I e cows imported 

chusetts Society l u i ron \ i. 

: yields a great quantity ci 
i, would give milk to the lii,,. r <. ..v- 
.does not exhibit the slightest trace of the *^es. 

Tht' linir about the milk vessel all running 
lo marks or lines are formed to 
»n. The same appearance I have 
tin some other cows of unquestionably good milk- 
Lies. If, then, there are some cows which 
f milk, and which exhibit none of 
on of the milk vessels, M. Gue- 
the value of a cow, cannot be of 

it when these marks are deve- 
> of the escutcheon, formed by 
i. indication of the quantity and du- 
f the cow's milk. I can understand why a 
dder, a large milk vein, and a capacious 
Somen, accompanied by a soft and yellow skin, should 
be '^Anfid^red as indications of valuable properties in a 
l»ut why these marks which are formed, as 
, by the hair running in different and oppo- 
|recU' »ns about the milk vessel, should be a sure in- 
t of the quantity of milk the cow will yield, any 
I the marks and lines which are produced by 
\ same cause in other parts of the body, I cannot ex- 
M' .^-r^rand. I am willing, however, to con- 
liese marks do exist, they furnish a 
.1 judging of the value of cows, and 
tWugh I would not consign a calf to the butcher merely 
I it did not exhibit these marks, when I knew 
\ stock from which it descended was good, yet 
itho knowledge of this fact, I am willing to say 
Tsfaould from these marks derive m ' ' ind be 
influenced in my selection of yo that 
' 'm rear. In this co i . ; - i.^c chief 
ueory. Most people can judge 
^ , ICS of a cow that has arrived at 
(Other and more decUive marks than those 
^ J him J but as these marks are as fully de- 
'^lopS in the calf of ten days old, as in the cow of ma- 
iurer vears. the farmer may, by obserA^ng them, decide 
rtainty of success, as to which of his calves 
likely to contribute to the value of his dai- 

frtiK-k. 

Jpoa the whole, then, I would say, that as far as my 
'on has extended, there are very good cows 
hibit none of the marks and lines which M. 
|. calls the escutcheon, the hair of these cows 
I milk vessel all running in the same direction; 
1 these marks and lines are plainly seen, his 
1 to the size and form of the " escutcheon " is 
ct, and furnishes a pretty sure indication as to the 
) of the cow. 

lojH ask my opinion as to the stock imported by the 
th ' iety. I had long known the charac- 

• stock for dairy purposes, having for 
upL some of this stock owned by the Socie- 





ty. The Scotch farmers in and about Ayrshire, have I 
been striving for more than half a century to produce a 
stock in which regard was had almost solely to their 
value for the dairy; and there is not perhaps in Europe, 
nor in the world, a race of cows that will secrete more 
and better milk from a given quantity of food, that are 
so hardy, so easily kept, that will fatten so kindly when 
off their milk, as the Ayrshire. The specimen of this 
siori ' nd a bull, imported in October, 1845, 

wt i agent sent out for the purpose, who 

had w v u .1 A . i -iiire, and was familiar with all the best 
herds of cows in that country. As milkers they have 
fully sustained the high character which was entertained 
of that stock. The North Devon cows were selected 
from the celebrated stock of the Earl of Leicester, and 
the bull was purchased of Mr. Bloomfield, and are all 
line specimens of that beautiful breed of cattle. They 
are not so deep milkers as the Ayrshire, but for all the 
purposes of the New-England farmer, are perhaps quite 
as valuable. We have now ten calves from the last 
importation of cows, eight of which are bull calves. 
The North Devon bull " Bloomfield," is very much in 
the same condition as w^hen you saw him. He was at- 
tacked some months since with bronchitis, under which 
he still labors, and from which he will probably not re- 
cover. This is the more to be regretted as the speci- 
mens of his stock which we how have are very fine, and 
one whose pedigree is so good, could hardly be obtained 
in England. E. Phikney. Lexington j Mass., 1847. 

Advantage of Economy in Various Matters. — 
I have thought it might not be amiss to say something 
in reference to the great waste of coarse fodder in the 
grain-growing districts of our country; together with 
some other matters of smaller moment, relating to the 
economy of time and labor. I suppose farmers that 
most need hints on such subjects, do not generally read 
the Cultivator, or any other paper devoted to agricul- 
ture; yet by refreshing the memories of those that do, 
good may be done, and the light of well established 
facts, not only revive<I, but disseminated. 

Com fodder, by long exposure in the field, loses one- 
half of its nutritive qualities, and by housing or stack- 
ing in a damp state, and feeding in an improvident 
way, the one-half of what remains is also lost. Corn 
should be cut up by the ground, as far as practicable, 
before we have severe frosts; and it will pay tenfold 
for extra care and labor, in securely housing in a dry 
state. A light feed of cut corn fodder, well cured, 
night and morning, in a clean, warm stable, with straw 
fed in boxes, through the day, will keep cattle through 
the winter in as good condition as they are in at the 
commencement. 

Buckwheat straw, when well cured and housed, is but 
little inferior to hay; and the chaff is eaten by cattle or 
sheep with little less eagerness than oats; the chafl* 
of fifty bushels of oats, is worth one feed of hay for 
four hundred sheep; and corn cobs ground with a small 
portion of hard grain makes good feed for cattle or 
sheep. 

Much is lost by uncomfortable exposure of stock to 
cold and storms. By carefully saving and economically 
feeding all coarse fodder, I have no doubt one-fourth 
more stock may be well wintered, in any of the grain- 
growing districts of this state, than is at present poorly 
wintered, in the usual wasteful way of saving and feed- 
ing. 

There is a great want of economy in door fastenings 
(or out-buildings, mostly in the time it takes to open 
and shut them. I find none so convenient and durable 
as good wooden ones, the catch so constructed as to let 
the latch slide easily over it, ,and the latch heavy 
enough to fall easily into the catch. 

There is also great waste of time in branding or 
marking theep^ to say nothing of the trouble it gives the 
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manufacturer to clip the tar off from one or more large 
letters. The proper place to brand is on the top of 
the rump; that the mark may be seen from any position 
the sheep may chance to be in, and that it may not be 
obliterated by their crowding together. The size of the 
letter need not exceed two inches in length, and should 
be put on without handling the sheep at all. The tar 
should be in a shallow vessel with a handle; the sheep 
should be in a close pen, (easily made with feeding 
boxes,) when they may be branded and counted in a 
very short time, without laying hands on them. 

In cutting fodder j I have used for several years an ad- 
ditional hopper to my cutting box, one end narrow 
enough to rest on the bottom board of the machine box, 
the other to be from two to three feet wide, according 
to the length, which may vary to accommodate loca- 
tion. The broad end to rest on a saw horse with legs 
6f sufficient length to elevate it some six or eight inches 
higher than the machine box; but latterly as I have no 
occasion for moving my machine, I have built a platform 
to come on the back side as far forward as the knives, ex- 
tending back about six feet, and about four feet wide, with 
the back end elevated so as to allow whatever we are cut- 
ting to slide towards the knives. With such a fixture, 
you may place a large quantity within your reach, and 
one man can cut about as fast as two men can with 
nothing but the hopper attached to the machine. Da- 
Kiel S. Curtis. Canaan Centre^ Jan. 4th, 1847. ' 



Indian Corn at the North. — As I uniformly ob- 
tain from 65 to 80 bushels of corn per acre, without 
having it " cost as much as it comes to," permit 
me to offer a few hints on its cultivation. 

Whoever would be highly successful in growing In- 
dian corn in a climate like that of New- York or New- 
England, must give it such soil, situation, and treat- 
ment, as will induce a vigorous, and rapid growth from 
the time of planting until the grain is perfected. 

Young plants, like young animals, in order to grow 
rapidly, should not only have an abundant supply of 
food, but food suited to their age; hence the practice of 
applying a portion of well rotted manure or compost 
directly to the hill at the time of planting, having pre- 
viously plowed under a quantity of long or unfermented 
manure spread broadcast. The amount of manure 
needed for an acre depends in a great measure upon the 
state of the soil, but it is always desirable to have the 
land in such a state as not to require more than 25 ox- 
cart loads to the acre, exclusive of that applied to the 
hill. The quantity of fine manure or compost applied 
to the hill, should vary according to the materials used 
and wants of the soil, from half a shovel full to a single 
handful. 

As among the best materials known for this purpose, 
may be named well rotted manure from the barn-yard 
or hog- pen, together with night-soil, domestic guano, 
ashes, and plaster; the proportion of each will depend 
in a great measure upon the nature of the soil cultiva- 
ted; it is impossible to give any arbitrary rule that will 
suit every location, but it may be observed however, that 
the more powerful and highly concentrated the mixture, 
the more care necessary in applying it, and a less quan- 
tity should be used. 

Much judgment is requisite in preparing the land for 
planting. Some of the poorest as well as some of the 
best crops that have ever been raised, have been grown 
on green sward plowed but once. While one farmer 
selects a brittle, friable sod, which he turns in angular 
furrows, not too deep, at the same time using a subsoil 
plow if necessary, and has a first rate crop, another 
(who, by the w^ay, does not read the Cultivator,) se- 
lects a dump, tenacious soil, and although he applies a 
liberal quantity of manure, buries it 7 or 8 inches deep 
under a flat dead furrow^ and the result proves him to 



be about as successful as was the crow in the fa Me, 
which attempted to imitate the eagle "by carrying otT s 
lamb. The cornderives little or no benefit from the ma. 
nure under such circumstances. 

The kind of corn I cultivate, is a yellow, eight-rowel 
variety, of medium size, with small stalks, and although 
such a variety would no doubt produce more by leitc 
planted in drills, yet it is found best, on the whole, to 
plant in hills, not to exceed two feet apart; mak<n« 
rows only one way; the rows three feet apart; and at 
this distance and with this variety, three stalks may be 
> allowed to remain in each hill. 

The seed is prepared for planting by being soaked 
about twelve hours, and then rolled in plaster. Tho 
steep for soaking the corn is made wholly .with rtf'^r- 
ence to forwarding its growth, and not for keeping 
off crows; the boys are allowed the pleasmre of doing 
that. The rolling the seed in tar, and the like substan- 
ces, often proves an injury to it, and althoagh the crows 
may not eat the corn thus treated, they frequently pnll 
it up and leave it on the surface which is quite provoking. 

As soon as the corn is up so that the rows may be 
plainly discerned; let a well constructed harrow, with 
fine sharp teeth, be passed through, taking care to rec- 
tify any hills that may be disturbed; after this use sn^h 
implements as the nature of the soil may seem to de- 
mand, the object being to keep the earth loose and free 
from weeds. It may also be necessary to give the hills 
a slight earthing with the hand-hoe, twice during the 
season. 

The next thing claiming attention, is the selecting of 
seed for the following year, which should be done by an 
experienced hand, as soon as the earliest ears have 
ripened; and as like produces like, select such ears as 
you would wish the whole crop to resemble, and in a 
few years it will in a great measure do so* 

By pursuing this course, (if you have a variety suited 
to the location,) there will be no danger of its " runnina 
out" or " degenerating;" and I am warranted in saying 
this, from the fact, that the same corn has been con- 
tinued on the farm I cultivate for forty-five vears. 
Little Farmer. Otsego Co., N, F., 1847. 

Green Wood vs. Dry. — ^Mr. Thomas, in his con- 
tributions to the editorial department of your January 
number, has made some calculations designed to show 
the comparative value of green and dry wood for fuel. 
His calculations are based on the supposition that 
every cord of green wood contains more than six bar* 
rels of water;" and that the heat necessary to boil and 
evaporate these six barrels of water, or more, which, 
he says, might be made " available," by burning dry 
wood, is lost, wasted, and made unavailable, when 
green wood is burned; and hence arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the farmer who burns twenty cords of green 
wood in a winter, as, he says, many do, " also performs 
the needless task of evaporating sixty barrels* of water, 
which." he calculates, " is equal to heating to the boil- 
ing point no less than six hundred barrels," &c. If 
there is any mistake or error in these calculations." 
he requests they may be pointed out. This is the ob- 
ject of the present communication. 

That there is a difference in favor of dry wood on the 
score of comfort and convenience, no one who has expe- 
rienced the comforts and convenience of a wood-house, 
well stored with dry wood, will be disposed to deny. 
But it will bo hard to convince a great many farmer* 
that the difference in point of economy is any where near 
so great as the calculations of this writer would repre- 
sent; especially where it is used in an open fire-place. 

He says " In the consumption o( every cord of grcm 
woody six barrels of water are made to boil, the heat of 

• This mistake may have been in the roanu«cript, or have origi- 
nated with the printer— it should be oue hundred aod iweuty bar- 
rel*. T. 
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place, the assumption tiiat every cord of 
Cf»ntf\in« '^sia: barrels of water," borders a 
larvelous to be readily compro- 
by some of our old fashioned far- 
ve uioic common sense than arithmetic, 
the a«»snmplioB to be correct, it is by no 
lice that the oi' ^ 
< ourse.'^ For il , 
; - be heated, and €'. 4 .11. 
of green wood, the heat neces- 
ai> I I ite this quantity of water, is just 
Ifl^ble in heating a room, as the same quantity 
be emanating from dry w^ood, or any other 
bstance. The same fire that heats and 
water, heats the air also; and it is an 
pose that any part of thb heat is wasted and 
more than heat would be in the same situa- 
by the combustion of dry wood, or any 
d of fuel. And the green wood certainly has 
-tage of being more permanent and lasting. It 
-cessary, nor does it follow as a matter of 
t wiior nitd moisture contained in 

it lit for the fire, and 
r most circumstances, 
that is suddenly abuut hall seasoned, is worth the 
"t for fuel. Take, for example, a stick of green 
and put il into a heated oven, or expose it to the 
of a hot fire, till it is a little scorched, or to the 
1: let it remain in either of 
of the moisture is expelled, 
l>> ' h more for fuel than either 

I dry wood. If it could be 
. ti I that w*ood should be sea- 

hours than in two yearsj as this writer 
because the quicker the expulsion of the 
ihoisturo is effeeted, the harder and more com- 
be the wood; and fire is a*good agent to ef- 
Acting from this principle, the back-woodsman 
his maul in hot embers, or in the blaze of a hot 
•lire, and make it hard and dura- 
iple the heat that drives the wa- 
le same time hardens it, and from 
a being consuin^jd, even after the 
than would be the same quan- 
subjected to the slow process of 

llnnk'that Mr. Thomas, in making the above calcu- 
, multiplied the consideration of comfort by too 
olor, thus making it overbalance that of dol- 
oents; — an error he was more careful to avoid 
quent calculations. J. Townsend. Zanes- 
, Feb. 5th, 1847. 

~K8. — On reading the preceding communication, 
e^eemed correspondent carefully over, there 
appear to be anything in it that invalidates 
tness of the calculations referred to. 

tions were not based on the supposi- 
, but on the undoubted factj that every 
wood contains six barrels of water, the 
nts to prove which were carefully tried by 
2I - vr 1 V liter of these remarks; hence, 
1 *^{5<5j from " suppo- 

- may vary slightly, but not 
e given result. In opjwsition to these 
-ents, it will be observed that our corres- 
only the mere assertion, that it borders 
so on the marvelous, to bo readily compre- 
' " &c. Why could he not have 
in<»elf, by drying the wood in a 
1 sing the mere prejudice or 
"iouof" u racrs," to actual fact and 



corn r ' '< il ition? Why does he not show the error 
of r lion, instead of merely condemning it in 

so s . 1, . ; I manner ? Why does he adduce the fact 
that many farmers are hard to convince," as a proof 
that such farmers are necessarily correct ? 

He brings his mere isolated assertion to controvert 
the fact, that the heat which passes into water and be- 
comes latent, and ascends in this latent state up the 
stove-pipe or chimney, also at the same time cannot 
) and heat it. Can it be possible that 
1 that any given quantity of heat may 
I ,M j i u . > at once? That is, that it may, at 
one and the same time, be passing into the water of the 
green wootl to heat and evaporate it, and into the air of 
the room to heat that also ? When the heat of a fire 
is thus divided, a part at least must be lost; and that 
loss must be greater as the water in the wood is great- 
er. It is indeed true, that the same fire or blazing 
mass of fuel, which heats the room, also heats the water 
which passes up the chimney; but the same portion of 
heat from that fire, does not go both ways at once. 

He brings his mere assertions, unconnected with any 
substantial reason or argument, to prove that half sea- 
soned wood is better than wholly seasoned. For the 
reasons given in the calculations," referred to, and 
from repeated direct experiments with stoves and hot- 
air furnaces, the writer of these remarks thinks far 
otherwise. It is indeed true that with an open fire- 
place, no advantage may result from the use of well 
seasoned wood, from the rapidity with which the inr 
increased heat is swept up the chimney; but our corres- 
pondent will observe that one object of those calcula- 
tions was to show the inutility of fire-places And it is 
also true that wood )eft to season in shady woods, or 
in wet places, may be half decayed and half spoiled, be- 
fore it is dry; but this docs not prove that wood tho- 
roughly seasoned under shelter while perfectly sound; is 
not better than green. 

It may be that the calculations were deficient in clear- 
ness, and thus led to misapprehension; the writer there- 
fore hopes he may be excused for thus more fully ex- 
plaining himself. T. 

£xP£RiJ^NT WITH Indian Corn. — Eucloscd I send 
you a statement of the result of an experiment made to 
satisfy myself as to the injury the corn crop would sus- 
tain from the practiee of pulling off tlie blades at the 
usual time of " fodder gathering." I regret much that I 
did not take the tops from one set of rows; but I have 
but little doubt that it is a more injurious practice than 
either of the others. I felt anxious to know if the practice 
of cutting up the corn at the roots, which does not pre- 
vail in our section of country, would not injure the crop; 
and although from my experiment there was no materi- 
al loss sustained, yet the experiment did not satisfy me, 
as from indisposition of myst- If at the time at which the 
corn arrived at the state that it is usually recommended 
to be cut, it was neglected, and consequently not cut 
till the blades were nearly all dry, and the corn fully « 
matured. The extract annexed was taken from a let- 
ter written to my nephew at Marion, Alabama; 

You desire to know the result of an experiment made 
on the corn, from a part of which you assisted me in 
taking the fodder, in order to ascertain what loss it would 
sustain from being deprived of its blades at the usual 
time of fodder pulling." You will recollect we laid 
off 12 short rows, as near equal in quality as were to 
be found in the field, — that on rows Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 
10, the fodder was left; as it was also on Nos. 2, 5, 8, 
and 11; that from Nos. 3, 6, 9, and 12. the blades were 
taken to the top. Nos. 1, &c.. ^^re left with blades on 
till gathered. Nos. 2, &c., stood till the blades were 
all dry to the ear, and some to the top, then cut off at 
the root and shocked up as tops are usually put up to 
euro when cut. Nos. 3, &c., remained on the ground, 
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as did No. 1, &o., till gathered. And now for the 
result. 

No. 1 shelled, measured 1 bushel 1 gallon 2 qts. and 
1| pts., and weighed 71^ pounds. " 

No. 2 — 1 bush. 1 gal. 2 qts. and 1 pt., and weighed 
701 pounds. 

No. 3 — 1 bush, and half pint — weighed 55 lbs. 

The fodder from No. 3, &o., was carefully cured 
without being wet, and kept to itself, and when the corn 
was measured and weighed, it was also weighed. Its 
weight was 18 lbs., which, added to the weight of the 
oorn from which it was taken, made 73 lbs. But 2^ 
lbs. more than the corn of No. 1, and 3^ more than that 
of No. 2. No. 1 and 2 were thought not to be quite as 
dry on shelling, as No. 3^ they were consequently well 
sunned before the above measures and weights were 
taken; No. 3 was not sunned. Upon the whole, the 
experiment proves conclusively to my mind, what I be- 
fore believed, that in pulling the fodder, we deprive our 
oorn of the weight, or very nearly so, of the fodder ta- 
ken. Geo. Seaborn, Pendleton, S. C, Feb. 21, 1847. 



PouDRETTE. — In the February number of the Culti- 
vator, I notice a communication signed " Pennepack," 
referring to an experiment I made with poudrette on 
corn, the result being very different from what he ex- 
pected. I can say I was disappointed in the result. I 
mentioned in that statement, that the poudrette I re- 
ceived was very different from what was shown in the 
office. Which was the best I could not say. That 
poudrette is a very good manure I have no doubt, but 
from some cause, that did not prove very profitable to me. 
I could perceive some difference in the fore part of the 
season, in the color of that on which the poudrette 
was used; it was of a darker green, but the size was 
very little if any larger. J. Sherman. Milton, Feb. 
2, 1847, 

That which ye Sow shall ye also Reap." — I 
have been a reader of the Cultivator for years, and have 
been pleased with the discussion on the subject of wheat 
turning to chess. I sowed a piece of new land to win- 
ter wheat, a few years ago. I purchased some clean 
seed wheat, but could not find enough that^as clean, 
and was told that it would make no difference, for wheat 
would turn to chess if winter-killed. Necessity obliged 
me to try the experiment. I bought two bushels of 
wheat with some chess in it, and one bushel with twice 
as much as there was in the two bushels. I sowed the 
clean wheat on one side of the piece; next I sowed the 
two bushels, and next to that I sowed the one bushel. 
Land all the same quality except a few low places run- 
ning crosswise of the field. The wheat was sowed 
lengthwise. It winter-killed in the low places. There 
was not one chess head to be found where the clean 
wheat was sown; but where the two bushels were sown, 
there was twice as much chess as I expected, and where 
the last bushel was sown, I believe it was one-eighth 
• chess. There was ten times as much chess in the low 
places as anywhere else. I have never sown any 
chess since; neither have I raised any. I have heard 
some men say that they have known barley turn to oats, 
by being eat off by cat lie when it was heading out. I 
think the last as true as the first. N. Robinson, Jr. 
Stow, Vt., March 1, 1847. 



Corn Fodder. — Last year I gave you a short ac- 
count of my sowed corn crop. In the winters of 45, '6, 
it was my principal dependance for fodder. On the pro- 
duce of two acres, I saved a horse, a yoke of oxen, 
three cows, and thr# young cattle, which else would 
have been nearly sacrificed, as were my neighbors' cat- 
tle. The drouth had so cut off the hay, that people 
offered one-half their stock to get the other half winter- 
ed, and no one would take them at that. 



I was 80 well pleased with my experiment, thai I 
determined to " try again.*' So this year 1 sowed iLe 
same amount of land again, at the rate of two and a 
half bushels of seed to the acre, broadcast. I had a 1.11; 
yield, and the fodder proves equally as good as la!>t year; 
and though I do not need it as last year, yet it is po 
ferred by all my cattle to the best of hay. Tliey w.l. 
leave hay untouched when the corn fodder is bilVre 
them, quite as much as they will leave straw when xUa 
and hay are both offered them at a time. They wiii < at 
up all the fodder clean, seeming to prefer the stulks 
(which are full of saccharine matter,) to the leu\ei>. 
And when I feed with corn fodder, I use no grain, 
which I am obliged to do when I feed hay. On this 
account this food is admirable for calves, and you.-i^ 
cattle. I am keeping some calves on this alone, wiib. 
out a particle of grain, and they are in fine order. Hordes 
do not like it as well as hay. Cattle and sheep do 
much better. 

On the ground of economy, it is altogether better 
than any other feed I have tried. It requires very lii:!e 
labor, except the harvesting, (which is a heavy job,) and 
the yield per acre, has been at least seven tons of 
cured fodder. It is called good grass thai yields 
a ton and a half to the acre, and much does less. The 
only trouble about the corn fodder is, that it needs a 
great deal of curing. It is so green it will heat and 
spoil unless it is thoroughly dried. After trying several 
ways, I now bind it in small bundles as soon as eut— 
shock it right on the ground, and let the shocks stand six 
or eight weeks in this way, when it is so dry that it may 
be packed in a mow, and except the outside, is })erleci- 
ly bright and free from must. The outside is blackened 
a little, but none of it is wasted. H. Ohio, Dec, 1S46. 

Virginia Sheep Pastures. — ^In the year 1S45. I 
stated in the Cultivator, that the mountains of Amherst 
must be equal to any portion of the earth for grazing 
sheep; and yet, the more I see and reflect, the more I 
insist on it. In tjie month of November last, I had 
two gentlemen to visit me from Washington Co., Penn.. 
both of whom own large flocks of fine sheep, and on 
examination, they declared that the-Cold Mountain is at 
least equal to any grazing lands they ever saw. One 
of those gentlemen, with two others, has now returned 
to Amherst, in search of lands, and say if they can 
purchase farming lands in the county, then they will 
buy the mountains for grazing. 

Since the above mentioned publication in the Cultiva- 
tor, I have received sundry letters of inquiry as to thosG 
lands, and now make a general answer. 

A considerable portion of those lands cannot well be 
richer; and when cleared, a luxuriant growth of green- 
sward and white clover takes full possession, and fur- 
nishes pasturage from March till January. I say tiiis 
grass takes full possession, because nothing of the brier, 
shrub, or thistle kind, or any other pess, is found on 
those mountains where they are grazed.* Indeed, in 
many places, acres of greensward are seen where tires 
have killed the trees and busties, and where, perhaps, 
they will never grow again. The tops of those moun- 
tains are certainly best for sheep, and here nor near 
their summits, neither Indian corn, tobacco, nor wheat, 
can be grown. Of course, I here speak of our iiinhest 
mountains, for we have hills and mountains of every 
grade usual in Virginia. Rich and handsome moun- 
tain land can be bought for$l the acre — rich and foul'Q: 
at about 50 cents — poor, from 10 to 50 cents per aere. 

It is useless to answer about roads and schools, fiir* 
ther than the remark, that we are an enlightened ])<3o- 
ple. Come and see. 

Lands lying well in the heart of the country, and 
improved, can be purchased for from two to eiirlit dol- 
lars, and these adapted to all the valuable products ol 
I the country. 
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The mountains are well adapted to the growth of rye, 
ojits, buckwheat, hemp, flax, potatoes, turneps, beets, 
ai»plo9, orchard grass, timothy, greensward, and white 
cli)ver; and the valleys between the mountains produce 
vellow corn and tobacco tolerably well. Za. Drum- 
MONO. AmheT$tj Fa., 1847. 

One of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, is well 
known at Lowell, his wool selling there for the highest 
price. His name is Patterson. Mr. P.*s associate is 
n«:>\v with me, and says they have determined after full 
sviirchy to graze about 900 flne sheep on the highest 
m.ountain in Amherst. Z. D. 



FixiN'o Ammonia. — It is said that plaster of Paris 
(irypsum, or sulphate of lime,) fixes the ammonia of 
rain water by forming with it a sulphate of ammonia^ 
which is a fixed salt. This I do not understand; my 
tables of afiinity stand thus, with respect to the degree 
of alfinity which certain bodies have for sulphuric acid. 
For example — 

Sulphuric acid. — 1. Barytaj 2. Strontia; 3. Potassa; 
4. S*xla; 5. Lime^ 6. Ammonia, &c. 

Now by this, it is evident to me that if carbonate of 
lime and sulphate of ammonia are mixed together, the 
result would be sulphate of lime and carbonate of am- 
raonia. a very volatile salt, whereas no salt of ammonia 
could decompose the sulphate of lime, lime having a 
stroni^er affinity for sulphuric acid than ammonia. I 
could understand the theory well if ammonia stood in 
the place of soda. Perhaps some of your chemical cor- 
respondents would explain this discrepancy, or appa- 
rent discrepancy. Probably the plaster of Paris is a 
super-sulphate of lime, in which case I can imagine the 
ammonia combining with the excess of sulphuric acid. 
T. H. ColchesUTy Canada West, 

[We apprehend there may be a difference of opinion 
in regard to the above table of aflinities. We should 
like to hear the remarks of any of our chemical friends 
io regard to it. — ^Eds.] 

Agricultural Capabilities op North Caroli- 
na. — The agricultural capabilities of this part of North 
Carolina, are by no means great or extensive; other avo- 
cations absorb the attention of the mass of our population. 
Our lands consist principally of extensive forests of pine 
barrens. Turpentine, lumber, and tar, the produce of 
those forests, afford means of subsistence to the majori- 
tv of our people. There are some good lands on our 
rivers, and a strip on our sea coast, beginning 10 miles 
from Wilmington and extending northwardly about 50 
in iU's, with a breadth of from one to two miles. The 
ptiblic road, which passes close to this region, presents 
iLc most uninviting aspect in the universe — the deserts 
oi Afrioa not more so — and a traveler would little sus- 
pect that he was in the neighborhood of extensive and 
ni>t unfertile plantations. Of this region, being my lo- 
cality, I shall more particularly speak. 

The growth of timber in its primitive state, was oak, 
lifkory, and walnut; the soil a dark sandy loam, pro- 
ducing fair crops of everything but wheat. The timber 
is nearly all cut down, or rather destroyed; for, per- 
tinaeiously treading in the steps of our forefathers, we 
are in the habit of clearing land, " killing" it by injudi- 
cious cultivation— clearing more, and " killing," until 
til is cleared and exhausted; and then we have nothing 
U) do but clear ourselves. Log-rolling succeeds log- 
rolling, and heaps of beautiful timber are annually de- 
voted to the flames, until in a few years there will be 
notliing to feed flame in kitchen or parlor. 

The farmers of late years have turned their attention 
to the culture of pea-nuts. This crop resembles, in its 
rcore luxuriant state, a field of red clover. It is a most 
destructive crop to land. The usual ordeal is to plant 
after all the vegetable matter has been cleared from the 



land. When harvested, it is entirely xemoved from the 
soil, leaving no vestige of vegetation; the high winds in 
winter and spring, take ofl' the loose and exposed soil, 
and although we are sensible of the homicide, or rather 
land slaughter we are committing, cupidity is so excited 
by the tempting prices the article bears in market, that 
neither Moses nor the Prophets, nor one risen from the 
dead, would deter us from pursuing the injurious course. 
Yet we are an industrious people; but th« system of 
farming needs a radical change, and I think it can be 
effected only by taking and reading useful publications, 
like yours. I take my full share of the rebuke with my 
neighbors, and perhaps am more to blame than they^ 
for sinning against light and knowledge. 

Between the main land and the sea shore, is a marsh 
apparently of alluvial soil, about 1^ miles wide, inter- 
sected with intmmerable creeks of salt water, present- 
ing to the eye one of the most delightful meadows in 
nature. It sustains a coarse grass, from two to three 
feet high, which horses and cattle will eat, and many 
of these animals are reared entirely upon it, the grass 
being perennial. Whence the alluvial deposit proceeds 
I know not, as there are no large rivers making into the 
marsh; the country back for 100 miles being sand, and 
almost a dead level. It is filled with beds of oysters, 
and on the margin of high land, by the continual attri. 
tion of the tides, those shells become pulverized, being 
no bad substitute for marl. A friend of mine, a re- 
spectable scientific farmer in the interior of the state, 
has taught me to make an excellent manure from tke 
mud, grass, and shells. The process is as follows:^ 
Make a bed of marsh mud, say thirty feet long by 8 feet 
wide, and one foot deep. On this put the pulverized 
shells two or three inches deep; place on them 8 or 10 
inches of the coarse grass, — then a coat of mud, and 
proceed as in the first course, alternating the materials 
until your heap is about four or five feet high. Then 
cover the whole with a thick layer either of mud or of 
common soil. This should be done while the grass 
is green. Let it stand until winter sets in; then cut it 
down with spades, turn it over, and apply it to the soil, 
after the first plowing. 

By this process, the acidity in the grass will in a 
great measure be destroyed; yet the compost will carry 
enough of the grass and lime into the soil to give it a 
healthy action. Let the beds be formed on the soil to 
be cultivated. 

This process may meet the eye of some farmer simi- 
larly situated with myself, on our extensive seacoast, 
and if he derives any benefit from it, I shall be am- 
ply compensated for my trouble in making it known. 
J. D. Jones. Topsail^ New Hanover Co., N. C, 
Feb., 1847. 

Breeding Sheep. — ^Whatever may be the diversity 
of opinion in regard to in-and-in breeding, to a limited 
extent, there is no doubt of its injurious tendency when 
carried to any considerable length; and it is a matter 
of some moment to be able to discover, by visible signs, 
those animals whose constitutions have been thus in- 
jured. In swine, it is a commonly received opinion, 
that a hollow back of the shoulders, is a pretty sure in- 
dication of this course of breeding. 

My principal object in this article, is to start the in- 
quiry, what is the index of in-and-in breeding rftmong 
sheep? It is an opinion of those who speak with 'the 
voice of oracles, that the falling of the wool upon the 
shoulders, — a lifeless appearance of the wool in that 
part of the fleece, is the unerring evidence of it. Is this 
true ? It is doubtless true that this trait is found in 
many flocks where this pernicious system has been 
practised. If there was originally any of this bareness 
upon the shoulders, in-and-in breeding would doubtless 
perpetuate, perhaps increase it, unless an effort was 
directed to breed it out. Upon what evidence is this 
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opinion based? If th« theory is established, unques- 
tionably many facts may be adduced, seeming to cor- 
roborate it; but the question is, upon what facts is it 
established ? 

Now I have the experience of the best shepherd of 
wy acquaintance, and who has no superior in Ohio, upon 
this subject. He does not deny that this may be the 
true si'^n and result of breedinjr in-and-in, but says he 
has no sulTlcicnt evidence; on the contrary, his own ob- 
servation contradicts it. His flock is one of tlie oldest 
in the state. About fifteen years ago, this peculiarity 
prevailed to a considerable extent in his flock; there had 
never been any in-and-in breedin<r whatever; but now 
he attempted to breed it out, and used for this purpose 
rams from his own ewes, but of foreijjn rams. In a 
few years this fault disappeared, in consequence of his 
breeding in reference to it. 

It is an opinion that breeding in, has a tendency to 
render the wool harsh. This is believed by many ex- 
cellent shepherds. Now, is it not true that to a great 
extent, animals are in the care of the breeder as clay 
in the hands of the potter? You may breed horns on 
your flock, or breed them off — woolly legs orbare.legs — 
long wool or short — close or open. May not this pe- 
culiarity of the shoulders be a similar trait, which may 
be bred in or out at pleasure ? And is not the above 
instance a pretty clear evidence that this result of inter- 
breeding may be obliterated by the very course which is 
said to produce it ? 

In agrioulturo", emphatically, experience should be 
the lamp to direct our path, and it is facts we want. 
Just now the growing of tine wool is engrossing the at- 
tention of the people of eastern and northern Ohio, and 
whatever relates to the subject is of vital importance. 

Our hill land in the county of Washington, yields ex- 
cellent pasture for sheep, and upon the bottom lands we 
sutler the grass to grow upon the meadows without 
pasturing until winter, as this aftermath aflbrds the 
best winter feed in our mild climate. Sheep are very 
healthy here, and this winter, thus far, have done 
well. Dab WIN E. Gardner. Marietta. Ohio, Feb. 
1, 1847. 

Mount Airy Agricultural College. — We have 
received from James Gowen, Esq., a copy of a pros- 
pectus for the establishment of an Agriculturul College, 
to be located on his estate called Mount Airy, near 
Philadelphia. Mr. G. is a gentleman possessed of 
abundant means for carrying on such an institution, and 
he has tor a long time taken a deep interest in rural af- 
fairs, and zealously devoted himself to the advancement 
of agriculture and horticulture. In this laudable under- 
taking, we are confident he has been influenced by no 
motive of speculation or pecuniary gain. Want of 
space prevents our giving the prospectus entire, though 
the princijjal outlines of the plan are shown in the fol- 
lowing: — Eds. 

To educate youth in the leading branches of popular 
learnirjg as taught in our Colleges, with tho addition of 
practical and theoretical Agriculture and Horticultiu-e, 
with their attendant sciences, the undersigned contem- 
plates founding an Agricultural College at Mount Airy, 
his residence, eight miles from the city of Philadelphia j 
a site favorably known for its healthiness and beauty, 
and a% having until recently been, for many years, a 
seat of learning, and now in gardens, grounds and build- 
ings, admirably suited for the purpose. 

Students will be admitted at ten years old and up- 
wards. The young pupils in the elementary branches of 
the scholastic department will receive special and partic- 
ular attention. The more advanced in years and learn- 
ing, on entering, will be classed according to their quali- 
fications, and all will be carried forward as rapidly and 
understandingly as practicable, to a perfect and thorough 
>mpietion. In the Agricultural department a similar 



classiflcatioii will be made in view of the age and caj>a- 

city of the students, and their exercises pro)>ortioh«^ 
accordingly. The exercise or labor of all however, m 
amount to no more than will be deemed nece^surv 
healthful recreation and change, to diversify ami liirt:ieii 
the monotonous and depressing drudgery of the nit re 
student. In this way, by a varied course of stuiiv. ri ai 
exercise, and popular lectures, it is intended to luv' 
plish the important work, and to give to Agi ieuh iro 
impulse that cannot fail to raise it to the rank it ^i^■Hu.j 
assume, and ought to hold throughout the land. 

These views are respectfully submitted by wnv of 
prospectus, allbrding a glance at the aims and nu-i it> A 
the contemplated Institution, and for the purp..M' ..f 
eliciting such share of patronage as will encouraj;'- * - 
undersigned to carry out his long cherished de>i'jn. If 
therefore eighty students shall oflfer, on or before the 
first day of July next, he will open the coUeire on t'ne 
first day of September following, with a facuiiv com- 
bining the best talent, both in literature anJ rural 
economy. 

The terms will be two hundred dollars per annum ft r 
board and tuition, payable half-yearly in advance— no 
extras, except for modern languages, for which it may 
be necessary to make some additional charjie, all I'f 
which, when properly matured, will be stated in a 
cial prospectus, when the requisite number of stuticuti 
shalf appear to be forthcoming. 

Parents wishing to avail themselves of this plan ot 
educating their sons, will please address James Gowi v, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, stating age and acquiremeiiis 
in learning. It is requested that early applic.it i'ln be 
made, as the opening of the college is coniingeut u;'< ii 
the number of students ofl'ering, and as much ol Uic 
materiel necessary to its perfect organization mnst be 
withheld until it is ascertained that suiUcient patroujiiie 
will be accorded. 

A word as to the undersigned himself. — ^To those who 
know him 'tis needless to say, that this great uiniei tal- 
king is prompted by no interested motive whate>er; k-r 
all the capital to be employed, and all the trouble u .-l 
anxiety incurred, he expects not a dollar by wav o( 
profit or remuneration for his services. He therefore 
wishes to stand in the proper attitude before all, aud 
leave to all the means of making a fair estimate, aud 
coming to a proper determination so far as tliev may 
feel interested. James Gowen. Feb. 22, 1847. 

Steaming Apparatus. — I want to erect asteamiri; 
apparatus, to steam at least 100 bushels of chatf, oc 
cut straw, together with such other feed as I \>.int to 
mix up, say the whole not less than 100 bushels, at 
steaming. Now, if any of your numerous subsi riutrs 
have such an one, I should be obliged by their !riviiiir a 
full description of the same through the CuiiixuuT, 
with the cost exclusive of the building, and if at n<'t t -o 
great a distance, I would go and see it. I know li.at 
straw or chafl' scalded is much better feed than tlrv. l it 
this is too much work where there is a largo stock. a:.i 
I think steaming would be much more economical. h\- 
giving this in your April Cultivator, you will niutii 
oblige A Subscriber. 

[We are unable to say where such an apparatus &i 
is above inquired for can be found, but insert the com- 
munication in the hope that it may be the metii.* ol 
bringing out the desired information, as well as tl.o 
opinions of our readers in regard to the profit of steam- 
food for stock. — Eds. J 

A Roaring Fountain. — The highest fountain in i 
the world, is on the grounds of the Duke of Devon ^lii"-''. 
in England, where a single jet is thrown up to a Ijcil'IiI 
of 267 feet — ^more than 100 feet higher than M:ii:.ira ■. 
Falls. The eight acre reservoir which supplies it. is , 
389 feet above. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



ri»MAir>riCATioNS have been received since our last, 
f'-t„ J. V. JD. Jones, Cains, Prof. J. P. Norton, B. C. 
\ M, M.-it, J. Boldinjr, A Subscriber, D. T. Brown, 
}'. -^liii Hiinnmond, W. J. Bingham, N. Robinson, Jr., 
i,.<i. Stillborn, N. H. Waterbury, Dutchess Ag. Insti- 
\ni", A. W. St. John, P., Ruralist, A Subscriber, Wra. 
hir.u. R. L. Pell, Prof. Lardner Vanuxem, A Con- 
^:.LI.• ^ iLNoriber, A. P. P., Son of a Subscriber, Wm. 
( uijiielil, Henry Bre\ycr, Thomas Close, Wm. R. Prince. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
1 .w-: — Pr(K:-eedin2[s of Clinton Co. Ag. Society for 1846. 

in in W. Keesk, and others. The Chemical Princi- 

( the Rotation of Crops, by D. P. Gardner, M. 

b., Irom the Author. Aj^ricullural Reports made to 

il.f Standin*^ Committee of the Rhode-Island Society for 
'.if Hiicouragemcnt of Domestic Industry, from J. G. 

( i.MiKK, Jr. Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 

I ' • rultivatod at the Syracuse Nursery, by Thorp 

>.iiTH Catalogue of Green House Plants, Shrubs, 

li >, H»'rbaceou5 Plants, &c., cultivated by L.Menand, 
o'!'.'"- I rov Road, near Albany. — ^Forty-lirst Report of 
il'- Trnhit t'.s of tlie Public School Society of New- York. 

lu )>i»rt on the Trees and Shrubs growing naturally 

lu t.iL- i orcsts of Massachusetts, by Geo. B. Emerson, 
a ii-.iijiitul octavo vol. of 550 pages, from Joseph 
iiKi ( K, Esq. 

C. B. Bedford, Mich. — We shall be glad to receive 
the t uinniuuication you propose to write. 

.Nkvs-York State Agricultural Society. — We 
P'. jMi in this number, the Premium List of the New- 
\ Tjv Mute Aa'*»cuitural Society, to which we invite at- 
i»M,i,oii. It Will bo seen that the amount of money of- 
i«'.Ml IS much greater than in any former year, being 
u| \s.iid'» of three thousand dollars. Nearly all the pre- 
!r;i.iii>> are iiicieasod in amount, and many important 
oi'. s iidJed. In the departments of Fruits and Experi- 
n;«'i,i> puriiculurly, very important extensions have been 
which can hardly fail to attract notice and insure 
a I I'll exiiibiiion, as well as to bring out much valuable 
s'l ..i.uaiiou. The Fair, it will be seen, is to be hold at 
> ua' iju Springs, and we believe that the geoplo of 
i.wi p; lee and ^cinity are determined to do all in their 
{• -A' r to render it in every respect what it sliould be. 
i .. ki'»*pers of hotels and boanling- houses have issued 
a 'lu uiiir by which it is shown that they will board and 
irni'his at the time ol the Fair at the ordinary 
r lI- s <tt yharg<; — the prices a\'T^raging from one to two 
c ii.ir.s a day — the latter being only charged at the first. 

holds— the "United States/' '''Union Hall," 
"(' •n-iess Hall,"&LC. 

fr^The Louisiana State Agricultural Society, at a 
rf :r.ng recently held at Baton Rouge, unanimously 
ti»Tf"(l the Hon. Zadock Pratt, the enlightened and 
pj'iiDiie PrcMdent of the Greene Co., (N. Y.) Ag. So- 
'i''V. an honorary member of that association. Mr. 
l*'v:i has done, and is doing, much to advance the in- 
f -^'iiai interests of our country, and the compliment 
tJi'.s j.aiii him was richly deserved. 

UllODK-IsLAND SoCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 

«>» Domestic Industry. — We have received from J. 
^» i'l.Ah^E, Jr., Esfj.. a copy of the Reports made to the 
i'"ii!i^ committee of this Society for 1846. On look- 
i' -4 1'wr the pamphlet we find various mteresting mat- 
• and shall in due time apjiropriate some of them to 
'•'^f use. Tills Society hJ^s been the instru»icnt of 
b''-4i good to the state ol Rhode-Island. We would 



acknowledge our obligation to the ofllcers for the sub- 
scription oi: 175 copies of the Cultivator. 

Drilling Rock. — We have lately examined a machine 
for drilling rock, called "Scovill's Patent hand and 
HOR.SE-POWER DRILL," which appears to be a very valu- 
able invention. Worked by one horse, this machine has 
been proved to do the work of twenty.fi ve men, by the 
ordinaj-y mode of drilling. It has been used in several 
situations, and is much approved by all who are ac- 
quainted with it. The engineers on the Illinois and 
Michigan canal, where the machine has been extensively 
used, certify that a well constructed drill, worked by 
two horses, will drill in a solid rock a hole five inches in 
diameter, forty feet in a day. Dr. R. Dibble, Ro- 
chester, is agent for this State and Pennsylvania. 

Specimen's of Apples. — We are indebted to Nathan 
Howard, Esq., of Stephontown, for samples of several 
kinds of apples, among which are the Nowtown pippin, 
Monstrous pippin or Gloria mundi. Scarlet nonpareil, 
King apple, (perhaps the Newark King.) and the 

Prentice russet," (perhaps the English russet.) All 
the sy>ecimens, with the exception of the Newtown pippin 
and the russet, were too over-ripe to show their true 
flavor. The russet is a beautiful apple and of very 
rich sprightly flavor. 

Morgan Horses. — We invito attention to Mr.WiER's 
advertisement in this number, of the horse called Gif- 
ford Morgan." This is the horse, it will be remem- 
bered, which, together with the General Giflbrd." at- 
tracted so much attention at the State Show at Auburn. 
Mr. W. informs us that he has sold to E. Marks, Esq., 
of Syracuse, a Morgan marc and her colt, (a superior 
animal,) by the Giflbrd Morgan, and ho also states that 
Mr. M. purchased at the same time another mare and 
filly by the same horse. These, with the ''General Gif- 
ford," and the Morgan. stock mentioned in our February 
number as having been purchased by Gen. Burroughs, 
will give the people of central and western New- York 
an o[)portunity of seeing what the real Morgan horses 
are. 

Large Fleece. — "^A Cayuga Wool Grower" sends 
us a statement in reference to the fleece of a Merino 
ram, called Columbus, belonging to Erastus Robinson, 
of Shoreham, Vermont, which received the first premium 
at the show at Middlebury last fall. It is said — " Co- 
lumbus is three years old last spring, was sheared six 
days after being well washed j his, fleece, which lacked 
twenty days of one years' growth, weighed thirteen 
pounds and two ounces." The same writer states that 
Mr. R. has a good flock of Merino sheep. 

Large Calf. — Mr. J. M. Cleaveland, of Adams, 
Jefl'erson county,. N. Y., gives us an account of the 
weight of a Durham bull calf. At nine months and 
fourteen days old, it is stated that he weighed *'910 
pounds, in the presence of a crowd of witnesses." 

Bee-Hive — We have received a communication from 
B. C. Van Vliet, of Poughkeepsie, in regard to Mul- 
holland & Crane's bee-hive, a cut and advertisement of 
which WHS given in our July number for 18 15. This 
hive is on the subtended principle: that is, it consists of 
sections or boxes placed vertically over each other, and 
as the bees fill them empty ones are placed at the bottom. 
It is a very good mode of managing bees, but is not 
new, having been in use for more than sixty years. la 
regard to the color of boe-hivcs. Mr. Van Vliet recom- 
mends that they should not be white; because, as ho 
thinks, anything white attracts the miller as they fly 
at night. Set a pan of milk," he says, ''near a bee- 
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house, and in the morning the surface will be covered 
with dead millers." 

Samples of Wool. — We have received several sa 
pies o( Merino wool from John W. Paddock, Esq., of 
Wyoming, N. Y. Some of them are very handsome 
He states that his flock, consisting of upwards of 200, 
will average four pounds of " clean" wool per head, and 
that his '* stock buck" sheared last yeiur eight pounds of 
*• washed*' wool. 

Manufacture of Flour. — ^Mr. John Boldin, of 
Philadelphia, wishes for " extensive information about 
the system of flour-making in Rochester." We would 
suggest that he address some of the manufacturers in 
that city, stating the particular kind of information 
wanted. 

Disease of the button- wood tree. — S. Ruckman, 
Esq., of Bath county, Ya., informs us that the button 
wood or sycamore is affected by some malady or insect 
which causes its decay. He is inclined to think it is a 
''small bug," many of which he says he has seen on 
one small limb. Our readers will recollect that meU' 
tion has frequently been made in our columns of the 
disease of this tree, and we believe it has been before 
suggested that it was caused by an insect. We should 
be glad to know, however, whether any one is able to 
describe the insect which is supposed to be the cause of 
the trouble. 

Difference in the quality of milk. — ^Farmers in 
general are not aware of the great ditrerence there is 
in the richness of milk. In butter dairies, especially, 
this is a point which deserves attention. The mere fact 
that a cow gives a large quantity of milk is scarcely any 
evidence of her value for the production of butter. It 
is but a ^hort time since we heard a farmer state that 
he had a cow which would give from 20 to 22 quarts of 
milk per day, and he had till last season always con- 
sidered her a first-rate cow; but it then happened that 
her milk was set separately for butter, when it was 
proved that only about four ounces per day could be ob- 
tained. This may be called am extreme casej but let 
the milk of various cows be fairly tried, and a surprising 
difference will often be seen. Mr. Newell, in his ad- 
dress before the Essex County (Mass.) Ag. Society, 
observes that according to his observation, there is much 
less uniformity in the milk of what we call '* native " 
cows, than in that of the Ayrshires and Alderneys. He 
says — A few years ago I made a little experiment to 
test the quality of the milk of sixteen cows. — A gallon 
of each cow's milk was set by itself, and after standing 
twenty-four hours, the cream from each w^as churned by 
itself, and the quantity of butter ranged from three 
to eight ounces." Thus is it seen that while the milk 
of some cows afforded a pound of butter to every eight 
quarts, it required more than twenty-one quarts of the 
milk of some others to make that quantity. Will not 
this fact be remembered ? 

Chiccort. — This plant was formerly cultivated 
chiefly for its value as food for cattle and sheep — ^the 
loaves being cut for this purpose several times a year. 
It is now much cultivated in England for the purpose 
of mixing the dried roots with coflee. Mr. Colman, 
speaking of its cultivation for this purpose, says — 
** Chiccory is to be sown in April, like carrots in drills, 
kept clear of weeds, and the plant? thinned out to the 
distance of six inches in the rows. In September the 
leaves are taken off and the plants dug with a fork; 
they are then wa-shcd and split by hand, and kiln-driod, 
and sold to other factors, who cause them to be burnt 
and ground like coffee, which, in that case, they en- 
tirely resemble. They greatly deepen the color of the 
liquid when prepared as coffee; and when mixed in the 
proportion of a fifth, they communicate no unpleasant 
tacte." 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Connecticut Tobacco. — ^W. C. N., (Maysville, 
Ky.) For the mode of cultivating tobacco in Connc ti. 
cut we refer you to an article in vol. 1, new series of 
the Cultivator, page 87. We should like to have some 
one explain the difference between the Kentucky and 
Connecticut tobacco — showing the reason why the laner 
should be worth, (as it generally is in New York,) more 
than double the price of the former. 

Subsoil Plows — J. W. L., (Monroe, Pa.) The 
prices of subsoil plows are as follows: For the size suiuHi 
to one horse, $5; for two horses, $7; for six oxen, $12. 
A charge of $1.50 more is made for the addition of a 
wheel and draft-rod. 

WORN-OUT lands IN MARYLAND. ^W. T., (Fred?- 

rick county, Md.) We should think one of the best 
modes of improving the worn-out soils of your region, 
would be that practiced by George Patterson, Esq., 
described in vol. 2, new series of the Cultivator, pa^^es 
204, 205, 

Alpacas — Cotswold Sheep. &c. — ^A. C. R.. (Kirt. 
land, O.) There have been no alpacsis imported into 
the country, or not more than one or two, which have 
been kept in menageries. It is not probable that they 
would cross with the Merino, or any other of our do- 
mestic breeds of sheep, as they belong to a diU'ejent 
genus — being more nearly allied to the camel than the 
sheep. If, by chance, a hybrid should be produced be- 
tween the alpaca and common sheep, it is probaltle it 
would be barren. Cotswold (or improved Cotswuld) 
sheep differ from Leicesters in being somewhat stouter 
framed, having generally rather hardier constitutions, 
and producing heavier fleeces. Their wool is from seven 
to ten inches in length, and fleeces average from six to 
eight pounds — clean wool. When fatted they weiirh 
from 25 to 3o pounds per quarter. Their value here is 
from ten to twenty dollars per head. 

Buckthorn Hedge. — *'A Subscriber," (Hanover. 
N. H.) Mr. Downing, in an excellent article on the 
cultivation of hedges in the February number of the Hor- 
ticulturist, advises that the plants should be cut down to 
within six inches of the ground j that the following spring 
they be cut so as to leave one foot of the " current sea- 
son's growth j" that they be shortened back" tiie third 
year so as to leave one foot of the year's growth; and 
he adds — ** this course must be pursued every spring till 
the hedge is of the desired height and form, which will 
take place in five or six years." 

Tiles for Draining. — J. W. P., (Wyoming, N. Y.) 
Tile which are properly made, will no doubt answer the 
purpose of draining well, and we presume would not 
"dissolve." They have been used extensively in Eng. 
land and Scotland for a lon^ time. 

Sheep Husbandry.— F. J., (Park Hill.Va.) The 
number of sheep which can be pastured on an acre, de- 
pends, of course, on the quality of the soil and the Tavor- 
ableness of the season We have known seven kept on 
one acre for several months, but the best of gra.<<s Kind 
is required for this, if the sheep are ex}>ected to !hri\'e 
— in some instances the same extent of land would not 
support three. One hundred Merino sheep are as many 
as are usually kept together in winter; but more may 
be kept in a flock in summer, only giving range and food 
in proportion to numbers. It is preferred (for large 
flocks) to have lambs dropped at the time when the gra<«s 
has started so as to afford the ewes a " bite." The 
period of gestation with this animal is five months, so 
that it is easy to see when the ram should be put with 
the ewes, to have the lambs come at the season when 
the grass may be expected to be at the right sta<re. 
The average weight of common Merino fleeces, washed 
in the ordinary way, is three pounds, and the wool is 
worth now about thirty to thirty-five oenta per pound. 
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We do not know what is " customary," in regard to a 
division of protits, where one person furnishes land and 
anotlior sheep. As a work comprising much informa- 
tion on sheep, we recommend Morrell^s American 
t>hffiherd,^* which is for sale at most bookstores in the 
e.isu^rn cities. 

8r.FD OF THE BiTCKTHORN. — ^W. J. B., (Hillsboro', 
N. C.) The seed of the Buckthorn can be obtained at 
the Albany Ag. Waaehouse and Seed Store, and we pre- 
sume, at the seed stores in the principal cities. The 
sets can probably be obtained of most of our nurserymen. 

Osage Orange. — The article on this subject in our 
Dec. number, last vol., comprises about all the informa- 
Uim we are able to furnish in regard to it. 

Time for cutting timber. — The general opinion 
is that stumps are less likely to sprout if the growth is 
cut in August. In regarc^k) the durability of the tim- 
ber, we think it makes but little difference when it is 
cut, provided it is immediately seasoned, or thoroughly 
dried. 

Leached Ashes.— B. M. J., (Frederick county, Md.) 
Leached ashes do not generally act as favorably on heavy 
elay soils p,s on those of a lighter and more sandy cha- 
TRoter. We should think, however, that from 100 to 
200 bushels per acre, in connexion with a clover sod, 
or with a portion of the clover crop turned in, would 
have a highly fertilizing tendency; but we should be 
rather in favor of trying l60 bushels per acre before 
usiriLT ilouble the quantity. The effect of ashes and other 
alkalies in regard to the growth of sorrel, we think has 
nni yet been fully settled, and we cannot, therefore, say 
whut would be the result from its use in this respect. 
A> to the profit of using leached ashes " at eight cents 
p^r bushel," that can only be determined by the extra 
prinJiKe they enable the land to yield, and the value of 
that produce. As to the question whether leached 
as!)es are more valuable than good barn-yard manure, 
Wfll rotted," k will depend on circumstances. On some 
soils, ashes would probably be worth more than the 
siime quantity of manure. On the heavy soil which you 
dcM-ribe it is doubtful whether they would be worth as 
intuh. [See Cultivator, new series, vol. 2, page 87, 
and vol. 3, pages 110, 173.] 

Sf.ed-corn. — A. L., (St. Josephs, Mich.) Corn 
wliicl) is perfectly ripe and rfry, is not injured for seed 
by bfiiig exposed to any degree of cold in the crib or 
sliof-k. 

Charcoal as manure — Soaking seeds in Ammo- 
nia— L. R. M., (Toronto, C. W.) We have no infor- 
Illation in regard to charcoal as manure, except what 
has been heretofore published. As to soaking seeds in 
amynonia, the results from it have been very uncertain, 
and the practice is of doubtful utility. 

Qi'ANTiTY OF Carrot seed for an acre. — A Stjb- 
scRiBKR, (Simsbury, Ct.) If the seed is of good quality 
ai)-l well cleaned, two pounds is sufficient for an acre. 
rhf» rows should be at least eighteen inches apart, if it 
h designed to use a horse with a harrow or cultivator, 
in the cultivation of the crop. Three inches space 
shiM be allowed between the plants in the row, if it 
i> wished to obtain the greatest yield. 

Food for milch cows.-— B. S., (Bedford, N. H.) 
For winter food we prefer well-made clover bay, cut 
wliiic in blossom. If something in addition is given, 
we should prefer two quarts of Indian corn meal with 
a quart of wheat bran or shorts. For roots we prefer 
carrots or potatoes, and would give from a peck to half 
a busliel per day. 



A GOOD SALE FOR GOOD BUTTER. — ^Thc Binghampton 
Cymrier states that sixty firkins of butter from the dairy 
of 0. C. Crocicer, Esq., of Union, Broome county, 
was sold in New York in February last, for 22 i cents 
P^r pound. 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

First Awwual Rbport of thk Ohio Board of AoHTcrLTtfRS, 
for the year 1846, made to the LegiHlalure, and published by 
their order. 

The Legislature of Ohio, at its session in 1846, 
passed an act authorizing the organization of a " Statd 
Board of Agriculture." This body, having been duly 
formed, proceeded to take measures for obtaining, in 
accordance with the provisions of the original act, " a 
general view of the condition of agriculture throughout 
the state j" and for this purpose a circular w?is issued 
by the Board, calling for information from the dilferent 
counties in relation to the character of the soil, the prin- 
cipal crops cultivated, the prices usually obtained for 
them, &c., &c. Answers to this circular, more or less 
full, have been received, and are published, from fifty- 
one counties. The information in regard to the yield 
of crops, is not so full as could have been desired. The 
estimates appear to have been made without reliable 
data — the persons who submitted the reports for the 
several counties, generally stating what the yield was 
thought to he. In some instances the range of the yield 
is shown by stating the minimum and maximum. Un- 
der these circumstances it is difficult to make out from the 
returns what may be called an average for the state ; 
but in making some calculations in reference to this- 
point, we have taken the amount given for the diflferent 
counties in those cases where it is specified, and for 
those counties where the maximum and minimum are 
given, we have taken the medium j and in this way de- 
duce the following: 

In relation to Wheat, the Report gives returns from 
forty.four counties, showing a yield of from twelve to 
thirty bushels per acre — an average being about seven- 
teen and three-fourths bushels. 

In relation to Indian com, there are returns from 
thirty four counties, showing an average of about forty 
and a quarter bushels per acre. 

Twcnty-three counties give returns for oats, showing 
that the yield of this grain ranges from twenty-three to 
forty-five bushels per acre, the average being about 
thirty-four and three-fourths bushels. 

The Report, however, contains much interesting in- 
formation in relation to the agricultural resources of 
Ohio — a state whose natural capacities are not excelled 
by any one in the Union; and as the government and 
people seem to have become convinced of the importance 
of encouraging and improving the art which constitutes 
the basis of all prosperity, we trust the efforts so well 
begun, will be continued; and the result, we are confi- 
dent, will be highly beneficial. 

Allen's Bkk-Cultivator, embracing the Natural History, Phy- 
siology, and Managemeat of the Honey Bee ; by Thoraas R. 
Allen, Syracuse. 

A small pamphlet which contains some good practi- 
cal observations on the management of bees. 
Chemistrt of thk Four Seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter: an Essay principally concerning Natural Pheno- 
mena, admitting of interpretation by Chemical Science, and il- 
lUfitraling passages of Scripture ; by Thomas Griffiths, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Medical College of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, Author of " Recreations in Chemistry," and "Chemistry of 
the Four Elements-" Lea Sc Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
In the preface to this work, the author states he had 
had the ^' high and enviable honor of delivering be- 
fore the queen " his essay on The Chemistry of the 
Four Ancient Elements," which, having by gracious 
special permission" been dedicated to Her Majesty, 
" had the good fortune to meet with a favorable recep- 
tion from the public;" and he adds, " I am therefore in- 
duced to publish the Chemistry of the Foiur Seasons." 
It is a work which he tells us is not written for the 
" proficient, but for the unitiated in Chemistry." It 
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contains some very interesting observations on natural 
phenomena, though we do not in all cases perceive the 
illustration of ••' passages of scripture," by reference to 
chemical science. 

The Chemical Principles of the Rotatioh of Crops ; pro- 
nounced before the American Agricultural Association^ March 
4ih, 1846; by D. P. Gardner, M. D., Honorary consulting Che- 
mist of the Association, Member of the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory, etc., formerly Prof, of Chemistry and Natural Philosoj^hy, 
in Hampden Sidney College, Va, 

The leading object of Dr. Gardner, in this essay, 
has been to explain the necessity of a rotation of crops 
on chemical principles, and in this we think he has per- 
fectly sncceeded. We recommend the paper to the no- 
tice of the public as containing a plain and satisfactory 
view of the subject to which it is devoted. The paper 
forms a part of the Transactions of the American Ag- 
ricultural Association. 

Amkbicak Journal of ScrENCK and Arts : Conducted by Pro- 
fessors B. Silliman, and B- Billiman, Jr., and James D. Dana. 
New Haven— 85 a year— published every second month. 
A very valuable work. Every number is filled with 
articles of interest to the man of science, and many of 
Uiem are of such a character that they are perused with 
vapcti pleasure and advantage by ordinary readers. The 
number for March has articles, among many others of 
value, on Hybridity in Animals, considered in reference 
to the question of the Unity of the Human Species; Ob- 
servations on the Uses of the Mounds of the West, with 
an attempt at their classification; Geological results of 
tlie Earth's Contraction in consequence of cooling. 
Address before the Farmer's Association of Lewinsville, Fair- 
fax Co., February 2, 1847, by Samuel S. Randall. Published iu 
pursuance of a vote of the Association. 
We have received a copy of the Fairfax News con- 
taining a copy of the above address. It is an interest- 
ing and valuable document, well calculated to stir up 
the people of Virginia to the improvement of their agri- 
culture. It is gratifying to us that Mr. Randall is so 
well pleased with his now location, where we have no 
doubt he will render himself highly useful, by co-opera- 
ting with others in inspiring a taste for rational agricul- 
ture and its kindred branches. 



SOWING CLOVER SEED. 



Those who have not yet sown nor procured their 
clover seed, should remember the result of experiments, 
published in the Cultivater some years ago, which 
proved, that clover seed kept over one summer ^ would be 
dear at half price. This seed greatly deteriorates by 
age; hence care should be taken to have it as fresh as 
possible. 

Experiments performed in England have shown that 
clover seed does best when but very slightly covered, or 
very near or at the surface of the earth. " Thirteen com- 
partments or beds were sown, the seed in each succes- 
sive one being buried a quarter of an inch deeper than 
the preceding; and varying from merely sprinkling on 
the surface, to three inches deep. The following num- 
bers indicate the number of plants which came up in 
each bed from an equal number of seed, each succes- 
siva one being a quarter of an inch deeper : — 17, 16, 14, 
11, 11, 8, 4, 4, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0. From no depth to about 
one inch, the seed mostly came up; but two inches deep 
and deeper, none came up. Hence the impolicy of 
covering cloverseed with a heavy harrow; wa.shing in 
by rain on fresh earth, or working in by the crumbling 
influence of frost, being better. 

Extensive Peach Orchards. — Downing's Horti- 
culturist states that in the county of Newcastle, Del., 
there are about 2,500 acres devoted to peach orchards, 
the annual product of which isnearly or about $200,000. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, March 19. 1S47 
FLOUR— Genesee, p^r bbl , $6.87ja^7— Ohio and Mith.;.;in, 

GRAIN— Wheat, white, per bushel, $1.60a^I 75— Ry<r, r.'.r- 
Ihern, 87^0.— Corn, Northern aiul Jersey, 85a95c.— Baric v, 7o— 
Oats, 43c. 

BUTTER— Oranec County, per lb., 20a29c.— Western dairy, 
14al6c.— Ohio and Shipping, 9al0c. 
CHF:ESE— Best shipping, per lb., PaSjc. 
BEEF— Mess, per bbl., ^Ilal2— Prime, S8.50af9.50. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., SI 4. 25— Prime, f 12.25 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. 9 eta. 
LARD— Per lb. (new) lOc. 

HE.MP— Russia, dean, per ton, 8210— American, de\r-rotie<i, 
ftl'2()«S140— American water-rotted, $1750^225. 
HOPS— Per lb., first son,9allc. 

TOBACCO— CoHJieciicut, per lb., l(Wllc— Kentncky, Ja44<'. 
SEEDS— Flax, per bushel. ^1 .64oSl .30--Clovcr, per lb-, 7ja 
8ic — Timothy, (herds-graiis.) per bu., ^3. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., IObIS^c-— Flo- 
rida, 13ic.— Upland, 93aI2ic. W 
WOO 1/— (Boston prict;^.) March 19: 

Prime or .Saxoa tieeces, waslied per lb.* 42a47 cw. 

American full blood fleeces, 37n l0 

" three-fourths blood 6eeces, SCaPio 

" halfbhxKl do 2soS2 " 

" one-fourth blood and common...... 25a2^ 

PosTscBiPT.— March 29d. The steamer Hibernia nrriveH at 
Boston on Saturday afternoon, at 4 o'clock. The news from 
land is twcuty-niiie days later. The prices of Bread -Miiri; ure 
somewhat higher than at the laet previous advices. Ti^e tol!<»\\ ..j 
IS a comparison of the prices at the time of tke sailing of ue 
steamers of the 4ih Feb. and 4th March : 

4lh Feb. 4lh M;k.:K. 

Flour, 40a41s. 3^i42s. 

Wheat, lis. 3a.alls.9d. Un]±^ 

White Corn, 6Sj». Cfi. Ti *. 

Yellow do 70s. 7-JuT..*. 

The impression in England is, that prices will be fully 6(ot.L.ued 
for some time to come. 



FOR SALE. 

OHORT HORN and Devon Cattle -each thorough -bred of iht'r. 
^ kind. The cattle of these slocks have been bred many ye-.i'-s 
by the subscriber, and were originally selected from the be«t 1 » ro«, 
ai.d cro?*i5ed with the best and latest imported Mood, with a par- 
ticular view to the development of their most vatunMc qiinlii.. *. 

Also, ilvoro'-bred Cotswold, (long-wooled,) and South I)o\\-n 
Sheep, of the beeidescriptio. s, descended from the choiccjti E!.B''>iaiJ 
flocks. 

They can be forwarded from here east and nonh, by canal and 
railroaid, ujid west by steamboat, with safety and dispatch. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
Bla ck Rock, N. Y., A p ril 1. 1P47.— apl & j y. 

THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD HORSE, 

SO well known in Vermont and New Hampshire as the hig''!cn 
blooded Morgan stallion now remaining, will be louud ine 
coming season at the subscriber's stable, in V\''alpoIe, N. li. 

Terms — S15, of which S5 is to be paid at the lime of service, 
and llie remaining 10 if the marc proves in foal. Pasilunii!,' w il 
be provided for maros from a distance, and the iiece.«sary attcinit-n 
given them. Accidents and escajHiS at the n>k of the owners. A 
cut of Ibis horse may be seen in the SepL No.. l'-4(>. of tlic Cu tiva- 
tor. FREDERICK A- WlER. 
Walpole. N. H.. March 9, 1847.— 3t.» 



ALBANY SEED STORE, 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 

THE growth of ls-40. The subscriber begs to inform hi? fr'^':<!s 
and customers that he is now daily receiving his fre-sh Gurceii 
and Flower Seeds, and has now in store a general assorinx !jt, 
from the most reliable sources, both foreign and domestic. Aimug 
the more important, and for the first sowin-^s in hot bed^. he w "..J 
name —Early York, Sncarloaf, and Bat(er.<fa cabbage; Kr<r'y 
Ox Hart, a French variety of unequalled quality, for \vA\\ l.i rii» 
and delicacy of flavor; it comes in use immediately after the ^ crk, 
and is of equal delicacy ; fine Pearly Cauliflower ; Cnjie Bri'<< « :, ; 
Early Prince Albert Peas :Cedo NuIIi ; Blue Imjicrial. and ouar 
renowned Garden Peas; Early Scarlet Short Top Radish; U^l 
Early Lettuces ; Purple Egg Plant j Apple or Rareripe Toma- 
to, &c. 

From bis long experience in the bnsmess of a Seedsman, and 
unequalled correspoudencc, both at home and abroad, he hope^ to 
merit an increased continuance of patronage. His asi«ortmt Ji: of 
Field Turncp*, Carrels, and bet't.*, is not to be surpa.«wcd. A;id .n 
the Flower Ganlen department, every variety to be found in L.-n- 
don and Paris is regularly sent out : — the finest German Aster? ai.i 
and Balsams, with too numerous a list of new Annuals to j)uf n\ an 
advertisement. Gladiolus Floribunda Roots, Tig#r Flowers, Doul 'e 
Dahlias, and many other desirable spring bulb* Canary b.rds, 
of the finest song. Fancy Cages in gr^al \'ariety ; frrsb raua'\. 
and other bird seeds: Glass Fomitain», &c., Ac. ITT" Tr.\UeV» 
tnpplied. W.M. THORBl RN, 

April 1— 2t. Corner Broadway and Maiden Lane. 

Of?^ Also a large and £ne fus^ortment of Fnui Treea and RubCL 
Catalogues gratis. 
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ANCIENT AND REAL LINN^AN BOTANIC 

GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Late of Wiiiiain. Prince, deceased j Flushing j L, J., 

near New-York. 
ri"' !!K new proprietors of this celebrated Nursery, kno^^Ti as 
J- TMtMM'E':*, and exclusively designated by th^ above title for 
h iy years, ofUT for sale eveiy description, including^ the 
rj..v< dud ciioicesl varieties, of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

"ih*. Vines. Pla. ts, Roses, &c., the genuineness of which may 
{■ p*-)i(led upon ; and tliey will unremittingly endeavor lo merit 
t ,< V i.iJidcMce and patronage of the public, by integrity and lib«- 
r<. .ly n dealing and iiuxleration in charges. 

iXicriplive Catalogues gratiSf an application, post-paid. 

WIiNTER &. CO., Propntlora. 

. April 1, 1M7— It* 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE 

EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING, ESQ. 
No. IX, FOR March, 

CO.NTAINS : 

I Hints on Planting Trees in Towns and Villages — ^TI. American 
V . viin!-*— III. Notes on Propagating Trees and .Shrubs by Cuttings 
C't H..ot-5— TV. TJie Biziirre Orange— V. Notes ■ n tiie Market 
G - 'iJ'-ii ill'/ of New- Jersey — VI. App.es in Vermtuu — VII. Culiiva- 
L ' <M R >=.cs— VIII. On Transplanting Large Trees — LX. Quince 
ki for Pears— X. Design for a Cottage Villa- XI. Tfie Twenty 
li -'. IVars— XII. The Heathcot Pear and Chero' Plum— XIII. 
I» •.nption of some new or rare Hardy Shrubs — XIV. Hints on 
I' I.. ; 1^' .Apple Oichnrdi — XV. Review of Colman's European 
A. - • cuiml Tour — XVI. Foreign Notices: Stneo on the Potato 
P lilt: w'nter Gardens of Herlin; Japanese Taste hi Arboricul- 
1 ij.irrk-n.s of Turkey; Descriptions of new Plants, ice. Sec — 
X' ll Dunitstic Notirfs: HorticuUural Notes; Letter from Mr. 
I. Lvv.inh; Snperb Collection of (.-amellias ; Treatment of Orange 
T '*-* .n Pols; Ilistory o^ the Tyson Pear; Culture of Grapes at 
' • <'H.th; The L'^cust ; Culture of Oxalis Bowii ; Climbing 
n P.irlor Plants in Winter; Treatment of Carnations; Retro- 
•.-•'ve Criticism; The Arbor Vitaj; Grapes in Vineries; The 
.^• Holly; Scarce Plants— XVIII. Massachusetts Horlicul- 

tij-.i S •c;ciy. 

Kv..K A wNc.s— Design for a Cottage Villa; Frontispiece — Tlie 
B ^in. Oriuigc — The Cherry Plum— The Heathcot Pear— Deut/ia 
fcf .<'..a— The b(»uble Crimson Currant- Spiraea dougiasii — The Two 
w ujjca tfiiver ISeil. 

NOTICES OF THE PRE.*«;S. 

Tlte Editor of this attractive journal has earned a wide renown 
. - ' ' u'lni ai\d mu«t useful works on Landscape Gardening, 
t •chitecture, and Pomology. As an original and accom- 

Jk-.mI author in these attractive and popular pursuits, he has no 
rv« ■since the death of the indefatigable Loudon; aiuMiis merits 
I Wfi\ acknowledged by marks of high consideration 'from some 
01 \\'f crowned heads of the Old World. — SiUiinan-s Journal. 

T'\i maerazinc is printed and illustrated in beautii'ul style, at 
A . y. As to its character in other respects, it is sutfieient to say 
1' 1 i\i conilucted by A. J. Dow.mng. the mo.et distinguished wri- 
tr- : I 'Jie Union on all topics connectea with horticulture. — Cinein- 
vuti GnzeUe, 

^Ve strongly recommend this excellent and useful work to all who 
art- ntncht d to rural pursuits, either for amusement or for profit. — 
Gazette. 

Fv.-rr one at all ambitious of keeping up with the improvements 
p:" • >' 'kiy, in gardenuig, should subscribe for this Journal. — New- 
Ori-'in^ Com. Times. 

W'r nave found much pleasure in a.ssuring ourselves of ju^t what 
-*..tic pated of the work in such hands, a desidenituni for 
' 7^' ifJrfTig ta-'te of the country in horticulture and rural archi- 
t- ' to which the work is chiefly to be devoted. No person, 
T' • • combines more harmoniously the scientific and tlie prac- 
U. A. Uian liie originator of this work. — New- York EvanselisU 

T'.o Publisher respectfully rives notice The IToRTicuLTtmisT, 

l^v^vJ to the cause of useful and elegant rural improvement, is 
r '.v Thoroughly established by a large circulation. The articles 
t ' t.nve already appeared from the able pen of the Editor on fine 
c-^v Fruit-. Plants, and Horticulture generally, as well as on Cot- 
' .'• Art>'iitectnrc, Ornamental Gardening, etc., have given the 

• . — very Insjh cb.aracter. The list of confribtitors includes the 
£• • h'»rticulturist.s and practical cultivators in the country. The 
' ' -Ml Notices" present a monthly summary from all the lead- 

• 1- - r.lrning journals of Europe ; and the numerous beautiful il- 
'i >. ' on?* — designs for cottages, green-houses, etc., figures of new 
'■' t*. <brubs and plants, render this one of the cheapest and most 
. ■ . rji.ie work.sto country gentlemen, amateurs, or practical cul- 
i • rs. published on either side of the Atlaiuic. 

I' c- S,3 a year, in advance. The back numbers furnished to 
r>\K 'subscribers. Letters enclosing the subscription, to be ad- 
■-'ii-ed to 

LUTHER TUCKER, 

Fublisher Hort. ABfanyi N. 7. 



PEACH AND OTHER FRUIT TREES. 

50 000 ^^'^ACH TREES, of vigorous growth, G to 8 feet in 
-> ^ height, comprising twenty of ilic best leading varie- 
ties lor market, will be sujipiied at $10 per 100. f.ir casii, r*:mitl«d 
with the order. The malting. Ac, will be S2 per 100. 

Pear Trees, of all the leading varieties, 8 to i) leel high, with 
head.s, at ^13 per dozen, and others, averaging 5 feet, at !i§.30 per 
I(K). Pears untrinimed, for Quenouillc.? or d\\:ir:s. 2 years grown, 
8i> per dozen ; and :J years, in a bearing .state, §P> pcrdt»zen; 3000 
Newtown Pippin; .Spiizenberg and Bai'dwin upi)lcs. and 10,01)0 
oi other leading varieties, 6 to 7i feet, at S30 per 100, nnd others 
at -tij per 100. 10.(HKJ Orange and Anger's rininces. the finest va- 
rieties known, from 3 lo 5i feel in heigin, aiSiO to ^:J0 per 100. 
A great stock of Plunw, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Gra|)cs, 
Gooseberries, Ruspberries, Currants, Strawberries, /tc, ai low 
rates, by the quantity. 

30.000 Isabella, Catawba, and other Americttn Grapes, for Vin«- 
yards and Market Fruit, and .WOO Foreign Grape Vinos, for Grape 
Houses. &c., all at lower rates than ever before ofTercd. 

DC?* The accuracy of every article is expres.«ly guaranteed ; nnd 
we refer lo every di.slingui*hed amateur for tlie precision with 
which all orders are execnied by us. W.M. R. PRINCE Co. 

Prince's Nurseries, Flushing, April, lb47.— ll.- 

JOSEPH BRECK Co., 
NE W.ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE. 
No8» 51 and 52 North Market- Street, Boston. 
r\FFKR for sale one of the most extensive collectiotis of VEGE- 
^ TABLE, AGRICULTFRAL, and FLOWER SEKDS, to be 
fotmd in the country, comprising a large assortment that arc new 
and rare. 

Also, every description of HORTICULTURAL and AGRICI'L- 
TURAI, IMPLE.MENTS, and TOOLS, together with a general 
assortment of Agricullura! and Horticultural Books. 

Superb varieties of FLOWER SEEDS.— We have now a full 
supply of fresh flower seeds from the most celebrated Florists in 
Europe, t'rom our own garden in Brigliton. and from other sources, 
of the mo«t select varieties ever offered in this country. Special 
attention has been given by the subscribers in long practice, in 
improving the numerous varieties of hardy flowers, wliieii have 
so long been Ihe object of their cultivation, and they feel assured 
that the seeds saved by themselves cannot be surpassed by any 
other growers in the country, 

GARDEN SEEDS. 

Early Pens — Cedeo Nulli. Early Warwick, Early Smiths, Early 
Hill. Early Frame, Bishop's Dwarf, Blue Imperial, Knight's 
Marrow, Murrowiats, of dilferent .sorts, 2o cent-' per quart. Prince 
Albert, 37i ccr.ts per quart; Royal Green Msirrow. very superior, 
and Queen of the Dwarfs, a very superior Marrowiui, not exceed- 
ing li foot in height, new and very excellent, each 50 ds. per qi. 

Caiill flower — Large Asiatic, and other early and late varieties. 

Broccoli — Chappel's Cream, New Hardy Cnpe, Purple Cape, 
Cheltenham, Brimstone, Early White, Purple <fce. 

Ca'Aof^es — Warner's Incomparable^ (verv early) Queen, do.; 
Wellingion, Imperial, Eaily Hope, Early York, and oihei fine 
sorts. 

Coieve Tro7tchucea, or Portugal Cabbage— a delicate vegetable of 
the Cabbage family, considered by some equal to the Cauliliower ; 
12i cents per package. 

German Greens— 'A handsome growing plant, and ver>' desirable 
for " greens;" 12 cU. per package : AVeeiUu's fine Long Frame 
Prize, one of the longest varieties — 25 els.; While Spine, 12] cents ; 
Early Synotts' Early Frame, tec. 

Cefery.— Bailey's Red Solid, Bailey's White do.; Seymour's 
W^hite Solid, and other varieties. 

Egg Plant. — Purple and White. 

Endive — New Transparent Yellow, 12 J cU. Tomatoes- 

Thyme., Sage, S^-eet Majoram. 

3f<!/onj— Nettled Cantaloupe, Black Rock, Minorca, Skillman'^ 
Fine Rock, Persian, Nutmeg. Green Citron, Sec 

Also every oilier variety of Garden Vegetable Seed. 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

A general a.ssorlment of Carrol, Ruia Baga, .BeeU, Mangel 
Wurtzel, Turnep, Parsncp and other seeds for the field. Also 
GRASS SEEDS. 

Northern nnd Southern Clover, White Dutch do.: TAicerne, 
Herds Grass, Northern and Southern Red Top; Oat Grass, Or- 
chard Grass, Perennial Kve Grass— whole.«!ile and retail. 

Potato Seeds, at 50c ceiits per package— sufficient for 2000 plants. 

Fruit Tr^es, and Ornamental Shrubs and Plants, of every de- 
scription— furnislied at the lowest rates, and of the choicest varie- 
,ties, at short notice. April 1, 1S47— It. 



THE GENUINE MORGAN HORSE GENERAL 
GIFFORD. 

THE horse purchased by the subscribers at the late State Fair, 
at Auburn, where he was exhibited, together with hi^ «ire, 
the GiflTonl Morgan," and attrnfted universal admiration, [see 
report of Committee on Foreign Slock, in Cultivator, vol. 3, page 
342 ] will stand the ensuing season for mares, on Mondays, Tues- 
days and Wednesdavs. at the stable of Geo A. Mason, two miles 
northeast of Jordan. ' Thurdays Fridays, and ^alunlays, at Cumil- 

' "terms— SIO the season. In-surance to be agreed upon. Pas- 
turage for marcs furnished by either of the subscribers at « rea- 
sonnble price. ^I'O. A.^MASUIV, 

March 15, 1847-21. A. MtNRO. 
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FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 

'T'HE siib»cril)er respectiully informs the public llmt he still con- 
linui-.-i the Nursery busine«!S, about one mile north of the 
Sie'imboai Landing, ni the Village of Newburgh, »nd directljr op- 
poj-iie (Ea«t) of Ihe Powellnm House. 

All orilers (po«i.paid) punctually ntteiided to. 

March 1—21 CHAS. DOWNING. 



COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS & Co. 
Flushing, near New-York. 
'T'HE proprietors of this establishment are constantly increasing- 
their Slock, wliich n;)W covers nearly seventy acres of ground, 
and inoliulew every desirable variety of Fruit ajul Ornamental 
Trees, Hhriihs, Roses, Vines, &c. Their possession o specimen 
grounds for the testiiifr of every variety of fruit they cultivate, 
afibrds iliem incrcfi<«nl facilities fi>r the attainment of correctnes.s. 
Tliey would also call attention lo their large .iMortmem of Foreign 
Grapes, some seventy varieties of which they are fruiting under 

To vender*, and those who purchase in large quantities, liberal 
disconnis will be made. Catalogues can be obtained gratis of 
I*AR80\Sdc LANVRKNCK, 10 Pine st; of A. B. ALLEN, 187 
Water st., New- York, or of the proprietor* by mail. 

March 1, 1^7— 2t. 

CHOICE VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 
BY S. MOULSON, 
M the Old Rochester Nursery. 
'pWF.NTY thousand trees of the celebrated Northern Spy apple, 
all of which are rwn grafted. Those seven lo eight feet high, 
fifty cents each; medium sizes, thirty-seven and a half cents; 
small «»nf s at le<*s. A discount will be allowed to purchasers of 
large qunntines, for the purpose of selling again. This highly de- 
firablr and long-keeping fruit, having been introtluced by this es- 
lablishmeijt at an early period, the proprietor is enabled to offer 
larger lre»-s upon their own stocks than are usually found; and 
biivmg hern grown from itcions of the original bearing trees in 
tins viruiity, parlies ortleriiig may be sure of their genuineness. 

Also, a general o-ssortinent of Apple, Pear, Quince Plum, 
Cherry. IVjach, Apricol, Nectarine, Currant. G()08eberry, Rasp- 
berry, .''truwhery, and Ornaineiilal Tree? and Shrubs, which will 
Ue properly packed, when desired, for any portion of the Uni- 
ted Slates, Canada, or Europe. Catalogues grati.<» to post-paid 
applicants. Orders not accompanied with remiitance, nnift con- 
tain reference, which may be to panics residing at Rochester, 
Bo*4tou, Ni"W York, or Philadelphia. Also at Momr«al, Kingston, 
Cob<»urg, Toronto, or Hamilton. 8. MOULSON, 

March \—'2\. Otfiice ■% Front-st, Rochesicr, N. Y.;^ 

SEED POTATOS FOR SALE. 
A FEVV hniulrcd bushels of Halt's Karly .lune Potatoes. Thi? r^ri- 
ety after a ciiliiv:ition of four years, has proved, when planted 
early, nn.'ifr»'cied by ihe |)oiafo di.icase. It is ihe best early potato 
raised for market, grows large, prtxluces a fine crop, and is an ex- 
celleni potato for fall and winter use. Several i>ers*Mis who ap- 

{)Iu'd Ia«.t year through Coinstock Co., and were not supplied, 
iHve the preference this year by an early application. Orders 
may be addressed to the sub.-«criber, or left at the Agricultural 
Wurehou^c of Luther Tucker. 

March 1— 2t. WILTJAM TIAl^L- 

PLOWS! PLOWS!! 

T^HE attention of Farmers aiid Dealers is particularly invited to 
our a-xsortin.Mit of Farming Tools— among which may be found 
a complete H<i+r>r!me,nt of the most approved jw well as common 
plow^, iiicluding nil sizes of the Center Draf't, Side-Hill, Subsoil, 
Self-.-^harpeniug Plows, from .Messrs Prouiv &. Mears, of Boston! 
A1.SO. the Kagle, Subsoil, Side-Hill, Self-sjiarpeiiing, nnd others, 
from Messrs. Rnggles, Nourfc & Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the IVekskill Plow, all sizes, f'rom Minor & Horton. of I'ceks- 
kill. N. V , and Delano's Diamond Plow— all for sale at the m:inn. 
facinrers' home prices, and warranted. The adjustrihle Steel 
Poinl Self-Sliarpeniiig Plows, from the factory of Messrs. Bug- 
gies. Nourse Ac .Muson. is just received. Thi? is a new improve- 
rneiu in the wearbiir parts of the plow, ond has several ndvnntaees 
over the common plows in use. (Sec R. & N.'s ndvertisenient.) 
Also on hand Cultivators, Harrows. ?*eed-Sowcrs, and Planters, 
Ox-Sh<»vels or Scrapers. Field R<illers, &c., Ac, Ac, at the Alba- 
ny Agriruliiirul Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 10 and 12 Green- 
tt.. Albany. N. Y. j, TUCKER. 

FOR SALE. 

AF.ARM of .Ta*) acres, in Fishkill. Dutchess Co. It is partly 
higli limestone land, with some rich alluvial meadows alonir 
the Mnitewan ('reek. The buililings arc new and extensive— the 
fences a!! g )od. and the soil jn fine condition. Increased prodnc- 
tion can be obtained from inexhaustible supplies of muck and lime- 
•tone oil the farm. The Hud.s«.n river is six miles distant, besides 
which the villages, mills, and factories, near, furnish abundant 
mnrkel. In pro«liictivenes? and p<>«»ition, it is one of the choice lo- 
cations in the country. The beauty of this part of the country, and 
the variety of its scenery, make it a desirable resid-ncc. Address 
P<«'-P'>"1> WM. VAN WYCK. Jr., ' 

March I— ?!■• Fishkill, Dutchcs-s Co N. V. 

BOX FOR EDGINGS. 
r\NE Thousand yards Box Edgings, for sale at a low rate. Ap- 
^ ply at the Agriculiural Warehouse, No 10 Groen-st . Albany. 
March I— 5Jl. LUTHER TUCKER, 



ATLANTIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
Smithiowny Long Island y near New- York, 
'pHE subscribers offer for sale at wry low prices, a large a«?ort- 
meut of Fruit irees, including Apples, Pears, Peachr*, Cherrr. 
Quince, Nectarine, Plum, Apricot, &c., of th** moat approvt.i 
sorts. AI«»o, the choicest kinds of Gooseberries, Ra^^rrie?, Cur- 
rants. Strawberries, ice, &c. 

The assortment of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, aod HerbaceotM 
Plants is now very extensive, including over 10..UOO Evergreea 
Trees, and Shrubs. 

The stock of Apples and Pears, containing over 35,000 trees, in- 
cludes the fmesi sorts in cultivation. 

Orders by mail, or otherwise, will recieve prompt attention, 
and trees will be packed in the ihe best maiuier, aixl forwarded to 
any part of the country agreeable to order. 

Catalogties sent to every post-paid applicant. 

Feb. 1-31. P. DOANE ft SOX. 

SENECA LAKE. 

A BEAUTIFUL FAKM for sale, lying on the east skie of the 
Seneca Lake, Seneca Co., N. Y., about 7 miles south of Gf 'le- 
va, containing about 159 acres of the best quality of land Tl-tre 
IS about 50 acres of excellent wood and limber land, nnd the ara'.'.e 
and meadow land is of the best quality and in good condi'i m. 
Lowest price \ter acre. The one-half of ihe purcha«e ni .>;.ey 
may remain on bond and mortgage for manv years. Title C'mA. 
The farm may be viewed at any lime. Apply to RICHARD DKY, 
on the premises, or to JAMES R. DEY, No. 51 Liberty -St.. New- 
York, or to JACOB C. DRY, Fultoa-st., Brooklyn. 
Fayette, xMarch 1, 1847— .3t. 

FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber being about to give up the forming business, 
offers for sale his slock of Merino Sheep, consisiiug of 54 pure 
bred Merino ewes— all with lamb by the celebrated RanihcvjKllet 
Buck " Grandee." owned by Rev. L- G. Bingham, of AVill;»tnu, 
Vt. Also 30 lambs from the above-mentioned ewes, gol bv the 
Rambouillei buck " Chancellor," and the Paular " Mt. Defiance." 
now owned by Merrill Bingham, Esq., of Corn\*-all, Vt. It ir l)€. 
lieved by their owner that they are fully equal to any flock of 
sheep in the country for raising stix^k. "Jhe ewes, aside from 
raising a l«mb each, sheared last June, upon an average, 4 lbs A 
oz. of well washed wool— per.^ectly clear irom gum. The wool was 
sent to Samuel Lawrence, Esq., of Lowell, and pronounced by 
him to be the right kind of wool for our farmers to raise— being 
the most profitable. 

Satisfactory evidence of the blood can be fpven. Apply to the 
subscriber at Willision, Vt., or A. B. Allen. 187 Water-si N. Y. 

THOS. H. CAN FIELD. 

March 1— 2t. 



QUINCY HALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, BOSTON. 
(Over Quincy Market, South Market-St. 
■RUGGLKS, NOTRSE & MASON, wholesale and retail dealers 
in Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Machiuerv, and 
Seeds. 

Also manufacturers of the celebrated WORCKRTER EAGT.E, 
SELF-SHARI'EMNG, niLL->IDK. nnd SUBSOIL PLOWS, 
and other implcnieiils, at Worcester. Mas«. As their slock of .in* 
plemcnts are mostly made either by themselves at their exten«;ve 
works at Worcester, or by other manufacturers especially tor ilreir 
trade, their assortment far exceeding in variety and quantity any 
establishment of the kind in this conniry. and being sole fltv nft l>>r 
the makers of several important implements of much notoriety and 
usefulness, they are enabled to offer very great advantages and 
facilities to Planters. Farmers, and De;ilers. 

To their before extensive as!«orirneni of Plow*, they have T<»ront. 
ly added several patterns, embracing new and impcruint imt^.'rt- 
rnenfs in form, construclion, and fixtures, which adapt iheniioh .'h 
shoal and extra deep plowing. Their particular form to tnkr up 
the furrow slice, ami turn it over in ihe most jH-rfeci manner, w.'^ 
the least power of dm/t, leaving the soil in the best |>o.ssil)':c ci>:i-li- 
tion for after cultivation, and prmluction of crops, the ackn'">wl»'«li:. d 
and unexampli'fl strength and dnrnbility of t}jeir ca."<tin£j* n'vl 
fixtures, the uniform construction and siifierior finish of the w.^-d 
by machinery used only by themselves, are among the pccul.ar 
rharacieristics of their plows. 

By the combination of the Dial Cl'vis. recently patented bv t^pm- 
sclves, and ihe draft nnl, the plow h easily arranged to make tJtra 
deep or shooJ nuyrk. at the option of the openitor. 

FIELD, GR..\SS. G.ARPEN. FLOWER nnd HERB SFF-D<?. 
which are raised by the most experienced Amcricati and Europt.in 
Growers, pnrlicnlarly for their tr.ide, and can be relied on as 
ine and fresh, and will be pncked to order, at wholc-'»ale nnd re- 
tail, with labels of instruciion relative to the time of planting and 
mo<le of culture. 

Agents for the principal nnn»eriec in the vicinity of Boston and 
New- York. Guano. Poudrette. Bone Dust Ac 

Cnialogucs containing deseripiions and cuts of their extensive 
stock of imi'leiiiiMits and machines; also, catalogue of Garden s.i'i 
Field Seeds, and Grains, embracing directions for Iheir cuitiv.it i>n 
with genernl olKcrvations, remarks on soils, ntwl fertilizers. t>itir 
properties and application; and up<m the propajratiou of Fruit aivi 
Ornamental tr<«is: the whole comprising nearly 100 octiivo page*, 
may be had gratis on aj>plicalion by mail or otherwise. 

I^uther Tucker, sole agent at Albany, No«. 10 and 12 Green-St., 
and A B. Allen, for New- York City, No. Iti? Water-SL 

March I— 2l. 
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JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

u. stjites agricultural warehouse^ 

No. 195 Front-street, (near Fulton,) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-st. 
THM snbscribers respectfuUv invite the attention of Merchnnts 
-1 and Dealers in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to the 
superior assortment of gotxls wliiclj they manufacture, embracing 
P' .ws and Castings of tft« most approved kinds in use, and pos- 
»r^-i-;iig all the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma- 
terial ^among which are the following articles, that can be seen at 
t i^ir warehouse 



Pats' Corn and Cob Crusher. 

Price, .$40 

S iiclair's do. — band or horse. $:J0 
F)!zi^erald's Patent Burr Stone 
* Cm Milh,' 

Siiici.-wlr's Cast Plate Corn 

M.li, «40 
S-A ii s Corn, Coffee, and 

Dm- Mill, ^6 to SS 

Iliu ey s far-famed Hay, Straw, 

Qj.d Stalk Cutter; 
S.iirlu r's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

C utter; 

Gr'-t lie's do. do. do. 
Mavlur Sl Co.'» do. do. 
I^iiimlon's do. do. do. 
I. T. Grant k, Co.'s Premium 

Kiiiiiung Mill ; 
J .Mjvner& Co.'s do. do. 
B 's'-'ii Centre Draught Premium 

Plow*, 

BTgtru's Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Dn ciier's Plows of all kinds; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 
Frtrlxfrn's do. do. 



Minor A, Horton's Plows, all k'ds; 
Worcester Eagle do. 
Mayher & Co.'s Eagle improved 
Plows ; 

Mayher & Co.'a much approved 
Plows ; 

Lan^'dun's Horse Hoe Plows ; 
Castings to fit all khids of Plows 
in use ; 

Mayher Sc Co.'s 2 Horse Power, 
Price, ^.S,") 
do. do. 4 do. $75 
do. do. , 2 Thresher, §-i5 
do. do. 4 do. $i;30 

John Mayher & Co.'s First Pre- 
ntiunt Corn Shelter ; 

Burrall's Corn Shelter; 

Warren's do. do. 

Sinclair's Corn Sheller and Husk- 
er ; 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Muchiiie ; 
E- Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 

Separator ; 
Subsoil Plows of different kinds. 



Ciiltivators. Wheelbarrows, Canal Barrows, .Store Trucks, Horse 
sn l Ox Carts. Mule Wugons, Ox- Yokes and Bow>, Humes, Trace 
B i.l Ox Cltaiiis. R«>ad Scrapers, t5rouiid Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
P ck Axes, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Scythe 
Sh:iT!ie5, Grain Crailles, Crow Burs, &c., &,c., all of which will be 
6"ld cheap as they can be bought at any other store in the city, 
ejkI are warranted. 
GiJi (Jcar, Seginent-s, Rag Wheels, kc 

< a-iiuffs of all kinds made to order. March 1, 1^47— tf. 



TO NEW- YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

ONI:: hundred and fifteen thousand acres Illinois I/ands for sale, 
in tracts of 40. ^HJ, 1*20, IGO acres, or more, to suit purchasers. 
The liiuds are all firift rale, and among the very best in the stale, 
ni d are situated in the counties most den«ely settled, viz., 
Morgan. Scott, Ca.-is, Mason, Menard, Green, Sangamon. Logan. 
Clir Lilian. Mason, McLeati, Woodtord, and Macoupin. To actual 
«M'er> every reasonable indulgence will be given as to lime of 
payment. The price from $-3 to S5 per acre. 

A corre8pt.»ndeni of one of the New- York papers, "writes re- 
sjKiCiuig tliis secuou of Illinois as follows : 

" Beardstoxim, Cass Co., TU., Jan. 10, 1S46. 

ThI RrCHTJS OF THE NVesT. — GOTHAMITKS ON THE Wl\0. — It iS 

T)"w s;x weeks since I let't the city of Gotham, during which time I 
liave 5*«ea considerable of this western country, and I must say the 
bt ;tiiiiml prairies of Illinois, far exceed wliat I had anticipated, 
TLiui :his country may truly be called the garden of the world. 
T.icrc i.« nothing to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
ricli. as the land is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
<!:joe everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. 

" A New England man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmers here produce ten thousand bushels of corn, and 
half a.-? many bushels of wheat in a year, to sav nothing of cattle 
a.' 'i h..gs. of which srme raise as many as five hundred head. One 
f irmer told me that he raided the la«t year COOO busrhels of corn, 
ajid :t was all pro<luced by the labor of two men only. 

" Cattle aiid .-^lieep feed upon the prairies all winter, ag they arc 
fe'i? 'm covered with puow." 

Most o[ the al)ove lands may be cultivated 100 year^ or more 
w.'Kout manuring, being of the richest alluvial soil. The titles are 
j:i^i«ijnitable, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
I ncs to suit purchasers. Letters (post paid) addressed to £). B. 
Ayres. Esq., of Jacksonville, 111., or the subscriber, will receive 
pr nipt a!fen(ion. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
i.'iii ilw taxes are very burdensome in Illinois, we state that they 
nt:ige Trom SI. 50 to S2.00 per aimum, on 80 acres of land. 

JOHN GRIGG, 

Jan. 1, iei7.- A N«. • North Fonrtb-«t., Philadelphia. 



WIRE CLOTH SIEVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

T^HE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
the above articles, which he otTers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1P46— 10 mos. 191 Water-st , New- York. 

P. S. — All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 
T^OTICE.— A. J. DowwfNG having retired from the Nursery bn- 
■^^ s-iness heretofore conducted at Newburgh under the firm of 
A. J. Downing if Co., the same will be continued by the subscri- 
bers. They will not only endeavor to maintain the high character 
which these Nurseries have had, for a long lime, but, a* the pre- 
sent stock is gradually drawn from Mr D-'s grounds, they will 
greatly enlarge the Nurseries, and endeavor fully to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for the trees grown here. 

Orders addres.sed to the subscribers jjost-paid will receive prompt 
atteinion, and all trees, shrubs, plants, &c., will be carefully pack- 
ed and shipped to any part of the Union. A- SAUL 6c CO. 

Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, Feb. 15, 1847. 

The undersigned strongly recommends the above Nursery firm 
to public confiilence. 

The practical management of the Nurseries will be in the hands 
of Mr. A. Saul, who has been at the head of this department hero 
tor the last eight years, and his accuracy and fidelity in the prt>- 
pagation of t>uiis and general care of the Nurseries, during that 
time, are the best guarantee for the faithful and careful manner in 
which the business will hereafter be conducted. 

A. J. DOWNING. 

Highland Garden, Newburgh, Feb. 15, 184 7. Mar- it 



ALBANY SEED STORE, 
No. 10 Green-Street, 

THE sub.<!criber has now on hand at the above establishment, a 
general asst.rtinent of FIELD, GARDKN, and FLOWER 
SEEDS, warranted of the best quality, and which will be sold at 
as low rates as at any place in the country. Among llie assort- 
ment, are the toltowiiig- 

GRASS SE1:dS.— Timothy, Orchard, Red Top, Western, and 
Nortliern Clover, fee. &c. 

SPRING CJRAINS.— Black Sea Wheat, Rye, Barley, Buck- 
wheat. .Millet, Peas, Indian Corn, &c., &c. 

ROOTS.— MalTs Early, Carter, and other kinds of Potatoes — 
Altringham. Long Orange, and Large While Carrots— Rula-Baga, 
Mangold Wurtzel, Suuar Beets, &c.. &c. 

GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS of all kinds. 

March L LUTHER TUCKER. 




ISABELLA GRAPES, 

OF proper age for forming vineyards, propagated from and con 
taining all the good (jualities which the most improved culti- 
vation for over ten years has conierred on the vineyards at Croion 
Point, are now offered to the public. Those who may purchase 
will receive such instructions as will enable them to cultivate the 
Grape with einire success, (provided their location is init too far 
north.) All communications, post-paid, addressed to R. T. UN- 
DERHILL, M. D. 3"2(i Broadway, New-York, will receive atten- 
tion. He teeU quite confident that he has so far meliorated the 
character and habits of the Grape Vines in his vineyards, and nur- 
series, by improved cultivation, pruning. Acc, that they will general- 
ly ripen well, and pnKluce good fruit when planted in most of ilic 
northern, and all the western, middle and souiliern stales. 
New- York, March 1 — 21. 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE atlentiou of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Patent Horse 
Powers, an engraving and description of which is given in 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1S47. Among the advantages of this 
power are its compact size and lightness, and the case with which 
sufficient speed can be obtained for threshing. witln>ut gearing, and 
conscqtjently greatly lessening the friction. It will be found a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines. Circular Saws for sawing. Straw-Cinters, or any other 
machine which it is wished to impel by motive power. Price, for 
single horse pt>wer, S75 — tor two hor.«es S95. 

AlfO, Wheeler's Spike Ttirether, Willi a cylinder of 14 inches 
in diameter, and 22 inches long, with the concave filled with spikes 
on the npper side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones '»r 
other substances getting into tlie Thresher. Another advantage of 
this Threslier is. that it scatters the grain much less than many 
others. Price, S2S— with Separator attached. S'W. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a .shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Thresher, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakes. 

With this Horse Power and Thresher, 200 bushels of oats,-or 
100 of wheat may be threshed per day, with a change of horses. 

The above machines constantly on hand at the Albany A& 
Warehouse and Seed .Store, No. 10, Green-street. 
Albany, Jan. 1%, ld4tt. LUTHER TUCKER. 
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BUCKTHORN HEDGES. 

rrVF/TnOUS AND Hnckthorn Pl.nnts, one year old ; also Duck- 
thorn .'^eed, for sale at the Albany Ag. Warehouse. 
Albany, April 1 LUTHER TUCKER. 



INOCULATED PEACH TREES. 

AN ns«iortmcnt of the br'««t VMrietie«5, and a few trees not inocu- 
lated, raised from stones brouirlit from Sfuith America. 
A.fci>ARAGU3 Roots, of two and three vears (iiriOv irrowth. For 
•ale by L'<AAC ROO-;i^VELT. 

Mnrch 1, IR47— It* Pclham, New Rr.chelle P. C, N. Y. 

GUANO. 

900 '^^^^ Ichaboc Guano, bal nic e ship Shnkspeare's cargo, 
the best ever imported in tlie country, fnr s-ile in lots to suit 
purchasers, by E. K. COLLINS, 50 South-sl. 

April l.-tf. 



AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Nos. 10 and 12 Grcen-st., Albany. 
OR sale, at n\i timc«, at the above cstabli'^hmcn.tj all Vinds of 



Airricnltnral and ll.irtieidtnral Tools, implements, aiul Ma- 
chine.*, from the best mMniif.tclnrers, and at as l(»w prices as at any 
e.strih'is'iment in the country. 
J'h'ws <^!" all kinds and sizes ; 
Ilnrrows and Cultivators, of di(7erent kinds ; 
Mannre I'oiks, Shovfl*;. Spade.s. Hoes: 
Horso I»<»\vers and Threshing Machines: 
Corn Shel'ers. Straw Cutters, Corn and Cob Mills; 
Drill Barrows and Corn Plan'»'rs; 
Fil/'j-era'd's p.Mirihle Rnrr Stone Mil1«; 
ITarve-iinir and Hayinir Tools of all kinks; 
Ox Yokes and Rows, Draft. T.e-np, and other chains; 
Grant's and othrr I^annin-i Mills. 

G irden R->'lers. I,nd'es' W( edin? Trowels. Gra'R Shears, French 
panern, Border Sl.rars. Garden Reels and liines. Pnrlding and 
Prnninjr Kn vi-s. Garden Rakes. Ilav Knives. Transplantintr Trow- 
el*. I'n n UT Saws. vnrKMi.^ kind<. Bn rk M il is. Snuar Milfs, T?n=h 
and B-il Hooks. Root or Ve'Tctahle Cutters, Bull Rimrs, Axes and 
Hiitehets. P.ilent Axe Handles. U'licr-lharrows. A nti-Friction Roll- 
ers, S'l I- .-^crape's. Spinning Wheels, Reels, Sunth's Corn Sheller, 
BiiT.-iT's Corn ShcMer, tec. 

Chiir,:s. Cl'cesc Bres-es. Tubs, and PaiU. ^c. frr. 

T't<». t" (>r witli a general assortment of Field, Garden, and Flower 
Pif's r.o.ed Corn, Choice Potatoes, tVc, Ac 

-ri\ 1. L.UTIIER TUCKER. 



POUDDRETTE. 
T*HE Lodi Manufacturing Company offer their Poadrette for sale 
the following season at reduced prices, viz ; In barrels deliver- 
ed free of cartage, at any wharf or place in the city of New-York, 
at the rate of .,50 per barrel, for any quantity over 7 bbls.: 911. 
der 7 bbls., $1.75.) In bulJc, at the factory, 011 the Hackensaeic 
river, where ve«f.sels drawing 8 feet of water can corae, il will be 
delivered at the rate of 25 eentd per bushel. Planting 4 feci apart, 
each way, 2 barrels or 8 bashels of Poudretle will effectually ma- 
nure an acre of corn, and will vie in cheapness and efficiency wan 
any manure now in use. 

Apply by \e\\er post-paid, to the " LODI MANUFACTL'RIXG 
CO.," New- York, or to James B. Cox, Agent, Na 90 Wcki-sl 

April 1— 3t. 



NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

FARMERS. Planters, and Gardeners, will find the LARGEST 
and .MOST COMPLETE assortment of Agricultural Implf- 
mentj?, Fiekl and Garden'seeds, of all kinds, ever offered in this 
market. M«).st of the implements are of new and highly improved 
paiierns, warranted to be made of the best materials, put together 
in the strongest manner, of a superior finish, and offered at ilio 
lowest cash r-rices. A. B. ALLEN &. Co., 187 Water-»t., N. Y. 
March 1— 3t. 



CHEAP PLOWS. 

SlNG[,E-Horse Plows, from S2.00 to S3 OO cach ; 
Donble-Horse " S3 . 00 to SO . 00 '* 
The woons of these plo\^'s are made of the best of white odt. The 
handles are steamed and then bent crooked, instead of being sawed 
out. This makes them much stronger and more durable. The 
castings are made from good new pig iron, without any admixinra 
ot oW scrap. The wrought iron work is of excellent quality, wiiii ' 
extras attached to the plows. A liberal discount to dealers. • 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., Ib7 W^aler-streel, N. Y 
March 1— 3r. ' 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

A LARGE and complete assortrrent of Field and Garden Seeds 
of all kinds, conMaiiily on hand, for sale by 

A. U. ALLEN & Co., Ib7 Water-Street, New-Y'ork. 
March 1— 3t. 

STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single Horses, some of which cmi trot their mile 
under three iniiiufes, others rack and gallop easily, makin? ad 
mirable saddle-ln.rses for ladies and gentlemen; Durham." De- 
von, Hereiord, and Ayrshire Cattle; Merino. Saxon, South-Down, 
and Leice.>tcr Sheep : the large white English breed of Swine, 
Berksiiircs, Poultry. &c.. Ac. Applv to 

A. B. ALLEN, lb7 Water-Street, New- York. 
* March 1, 1817— tf. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 

BY R. L. ALLEN. 
T^HE cheapest and most valuable Book for a Farmer ever print- 
ed. Being n complete j^uide. both Practical and Scieni.hc, 
for the management of tlie Farm. 

Tiie reader can form sonic idea of what he is going to buy. from 
the fa'ei that this work treats in a plain, practical manner, of up- 
waidoi EKiH T HUX DRl-^D ditlerent subjects, important to the 
Fanner, t!ie Planter, the Slock-Bret iier, and the Horticulinri>t. It 
also touelies on (^lieini«.try, Geology, Botany, Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, and Meehani<'.s, as applicable to Agriculture. 

The book contains 43? pages, and is beautifully bound in cloth 
gilt, suiinhle for a lil»rary. It would be a most valuable Prcmnira 
for distribiition among Agrictiliural Societies, to which, atid ttie 
Trade, a liberal di.seount would be made. Price, One Dol.ar. 
For sale by A. li. ALLEX. 1S7 Waier-St.. and by } ^ ,„ . 

CM. S AXroX , 205 Broadway, $ ^^'^ 

March 1— 2t. 



TIIK CULTIVATOR 

Ts published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 

LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD, Etlitors. 

$1 per aiin.— 7 copies lor $5—15 copies for $10* 

Payable always in advanctt 

prnLTsniNG agents in 

NEW-YORK— M. H. Newman * Co., 19<) Broadway ; 

BOSTON— .loseph Breck fc Co., 52 North-Market-Sireel ; 

PHILADELPHIA— G B. Ziebcr & Co., Booksellers : 
Of whom single numbers, or complete sets of the back volumes, 
can always be obtained. 

[TT* AnvFRTi^EMKNTS inserted in the Cultivator, at the rale of 
Si 00 per J 00 word.s. for each insertion. 

[TT" Two editions of The Cultivator are is?ned — one withont 
covers and nn-iiietied. which, by the decision of the Postm:i<'<:r 
General, is siiliject to n#7<-.Vrt;'<"r j'P.T.'^jr^ only— the other, .stitched 
in printed covrs. the posinpe of which would be 3J cents per 
juimher. The covered edition is never sent by mail., except par- 
ticularly requested. * 
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MAKING AND PRESERVING BUTTER. 



rvFRT farmer may have noticed that the price ob- 
taiiicii lor whatever he has to sell, always depends more 
or less on the quality; but in nothinjTj perhaps, is this 
so particularly conspicuous as in the article of butter. 
Duuhle or treble the price is readily obtained for some 
biiUt T. that poor or ordinary butter will bring. In the 
^e^^-Yo^k and Boston markets, the price of butter 
Tdu^i's from eight to twenty-five cents per pound. We 
CDuld name dairies, the butter from which has brought 
frunj twenty to twenty-iive cents per pound, for years 
in siK'cession. Now this diilerence is caused by quality, 
and how important it is that this principle should be 
tiiily re<xarded. 

The first important requisite in the manufacture of 
p ood butter, is, that the milk be kept in a proper tem- 
perature, and this, experience has proved to be from 50 
lo oU degrees. To secure this temperature, the railk- 
rtxira must be protected as much as possible against the 
viclent heat of the sun, and it should at the same time 
admit of a free circulation of air, as this facilitates the 
M jKiration of the cream from the milk. A cool upper 
rtH>m, an airy cellar, or a ''spring-house," may be 
made use of, according to the location. If running wa- 
ter of sutficient coldness can be had, it would be pre - 
f' rred, in warm weather, to set the pans of milk in troughs 
of •'tone or wood, through which "the water should con- 
i intlv flow. The writer is aware that a prejudice is en- 
ttTtiiined by some against '* spring-houses," but the unfa- 
vor.ilile opinion in regard to them was probably derived 
fr.»ni those which were badly constructed, or not properly 
vi'ti'ihiled. A committee of a Vermont agricultural so- 
ci' Tv, in an elaborate report on butter-making, drawn 
up a few years since, recommended that the pans of 
iiiilk be set in troughs of cold running water, till the 
animal heat had passed off, and after it had cooled, to 
p! tee the pans in water heated to the temperature of 
ITo degrees, taking care that the milk should not 
b iUn- simmer — the pans to be afterwards set back on 
c r ove> the troughs — not in the water. It was stated 
tint this process had been found to so hasten the rising 
of the eroara that it would all rise, and could be taken 
f>ll in half the time ordinarily required, and that it also 
ifMj)rovt'd the quality of the butter by preventing the sour- 
nt >s ol" the milk and cream. The time occupied in heat- 
inn the milk of twenty cows, is said to be twenty-five 
t<» thirty minutes. We cannot from experience, speak 
of tliis ni<Kle of managing milk and cream, but having 
s«tnie practical acquaintance with butter-making, we 
sii'Kjld not doubt its success. 

We believe it to be well established, that to produce 
the very best butter, and especially that which will 
k' cp longest, the cream should be perfectly sweet when 
churned. Some experiments, very carefully conducted, 



some years since, by Dr. Traill, of Edinburgh, and 
publislied in the Transactions of the Hij^hland Agricul- 
tural Society, clearly lead to this conclusion.* and we 
believe it is supported by the observation of the best 
butter-makers in this country. 

The practice of churning the milk and cream together 
is followed in some sections. Its advantages are. that 
in warm weather, or when the milk is kept in a hiirh 
temperature, more butter is obtained than if the cream 
only was churned. We are not aware that any other 
advantages are claimed for this mode; and those wh(» 
have tried both, churning the milk and cream together, 
and the cream alone, state that if the cream rises well, 
it affords as much butter as is obtained from the milk 
and cream. It is true that in regard to the experi- 
ments of Dr. Traill, before referred to. he concludes 
that churning the milk and cream together after they 
have become slightly acid, seems to be on the whole the 
most economical process; but the reason he gives for it 
is, that it yields a large quantity of excellent butter- 
milk,^^ which is largely used as an article of diet in 
Scotland, and is of considerable consequence as a source 
of profit, being constantly sold in the markets. Whcro 
the milk and cream are churned together, it is usual in 
this country, to allow the milk to stand till it is cur- 
dled, but not till whey rises to the top. The best but- 
ter-makers are very particular in regard to this, and are 
always careful to have the milk churned at the particu- 
lar stage mentioned. 

Working Butter. — The object in working butter is to 
free it from the butter-milk, and the caseine or cheesey 
particles, which, from their tendency to putrefaction, 
prevent the butter from keeping sweet. To effect the 
separation to the best advantage, it is important that 
the butter should have, when it first ''comes" in the 
churn, a considerable degree of solidity, and that the par- 
ticles bhould have a tendency to cohere. This will 
generally be the case, provided the milk and cream has 
been keprin-.ib- temperature sufficiently cool, and is not 
too much healed in churning. And it may be well to 
olxserve h^e, that the cream or milk should not be 
raised in churning higher than 75 degrees, and that it 
will be necessary to brinir it to about 55 degrees, before 
churning will be attended with much advantage. The 
use of the thermometer in making butter, as well as in 
making cheese, is now regarded as almost indispensable. 

Some butter-makers, whose butter is noted for its ex- 
cellence, pursue this course in working it: as soon as 
the butter is taken from the churn, it is beaten together 



• " Buner from sweel cream has the finest flavor, and appears 
lo keep loiigent without acquiring^ rancidity."— Conclusions of IVof. 
Traill, in reference lo his experimenif n buller-makiiig. Tran- 
ttuHont Highland Soeutp, fur lb43, p. 23. 
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by a ladle or spatula, and afterwards worked in a brake, 
similar to what is described in the last volume of the 
Cultivator, pp. 187, 240. The salt is then added, ard it 
is set in a cool place for a day or two, w^hen it is worked 
over once morc,« but care is taken that it is not worked/ 
too much, as it renders it oily and injures its flavor. 

Washing butter, when first taken from the churn, is 
a practice the propriety of which has been considerably 
controverted; but perliaps the true reason or it is not 
always understood. When #ie weather is warm, or 
the in ilk and cream has been exposed to too high a tem- 
perature, the butter is apt to come soft," and in this 
state it is very difficult to work it properly. The use 
of cold water, in si;ch cases, is to harden the butter and 
facilitate the expuUion of the butter-milk. It is of the 
greatest importance that butter be properly worked, for 
on the perfection of this part of the process, or the en- 
tire separation of the oleaginous from the serous and 
checsey particles, its keeping quality J^reatly depends. 
There seems, therefore, to be no objection to the use of 
water, when butter is in the condition above mentioned; 
but it would, on the contrary,' Appear to bo decidedly 
useful in such cases. 

But the question presents itself — Suppose butter 
could be properly worked and the butter-milk thorough- 
ly expelled without the use of water, would washing be 
expedient? 

Practical results, so far as the knowledge of the wri- 
ter extends, furnish a negative to this question. If the 
milk and cream has been kept in a proper stale, and is 
not too much heated in churning, the butter will gene- 
rally come hard," and may be readily worked in a 
thorough manner without water. Trials have been 
made by dividing parcels of butter, produced under such 
circumstances as arc here mentioned, washing one por- 
tion and working the other without washing, and the 
unwashed portion has been found to keep sweet the 
longest; and the fact is deemed to be well established, 
that butter which " comes" sufficiently solid, is injured 
by being washed in water. In the best dairies of Eu- 
rope, the practice is not approved. In -the chapter on 

Butter," in the British Husbandry," it is remarked 
in reference to washing, that it ^' is a practice not to lie 
commended, and in many dairies has been relinquished." 
In the Farmers' Series," in the account of a " Glou- 
cestershire Vale Farm," which is said to be conducted 
with superior management, we are told — it is found 
by long experience that butter retains its sweetness much 
longer when no water is used in making up." 

Upon the whole, we would restrict the washing of 
butter to those cases where the butter-milk could not be 
expelled without it, and would prefer that course of 
management which would obviate the necessity of using 
water for this purpose. 

Dr. Philip Physick, of Gormantown, Pa., who for 
several years in succession received the first premium 
of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, pursues the 
following mode in working butter. When the butter 
is taken from the churn, it is laid on a clean linen 
cloth spread out as flat as possible, and not more than 
two inches thick. A bag of pulverized ice, about half a 
peek in quantity is provided, and on this is placed the 
cloth which has the butter on it, where it remains till 
the butter is quite hard; it is worked on a marble slab, 
with a wooden spoon or ladle, having a linen cloth next 
the butter to take up the butler-milk. 

Salting. — ^Thc best rock salt, made perfectly fine, 
ought always to be used, if it is wished to keep the but- 
ter long. A great deal of butter is spoiled by using 
impure salt. The loss to the farmers of this state from 
this cause, is annually very ffreat, and it is felt to a 
serious degree in all the western country. It is the 
opinion of experienced dealers in butter, that the price 
of a large portion of that which comes from the west 



and is sold in the eastern cities, is injured to the amn..:.: 
of six to eight cents per pound by the use of bad snh , 

Less than an ounce of the best Turk's Island or St. 
Ubes salt, is sufficient for a pound of butter* In b^uic 
good dairies, fourteen ounces of salt are used lor "-ix- 
teen pounds of butter. Sugar and saltpetre have 1 
tried, but experience has shown that they are of no ^pc- 
cial benefit. The salt should be intimately 
ted with the butter when it is first taken from the 
churn, and the butter should then be set in the d i.ry- 
room for twenty-four hours, when on working ii o\*t 
again, it will be found firm and solid. If iniemled lor 
long keeping, the butter should be packed in well ^\u7^'i\ 
stone jars, or well seasoned white-oak firkins. Sni lii. r 
parcels are generally preferred than it was formerly 
common to put up. From twenty-five to fifty p<nin l< 
is the quantity usually wished in a jar or firkin, h 
recommended to keep a strong brine on the butter, to 
the depth of an inch. 

The preservation of butter depends more on the 
expulsion of all extraneous ingredients, and on its jm r- 
feet exclusion from the air, than on the quantiiv of mIi 
with which it may be mixed. It is prepares! in Kn.:- 
land and sent to India, with but very little salt, a-.l 
sometimes without any. For this purpose it is pnrit: -j 
by melting before it is salted and packed. Lomlon Mu s 
describes the process: Let the butter be put int" a 
proper vessel, and this be immersed in another eonta-r.- 
ing water. Let the water be heated till the butter tr 
thoroughly melted; let it continue in this state for vom* 
time, when the impure parts will subside, leaving r»t ihc 
top a perfectly pure transparent oil. This, whrn it 
cools, will become opaque, and assume a color n<'."lv 
resembling that of the original butter, being some'^!-..: 
paler, and of a firmer consistence. When this r< tiiiMi 
butter is become a little stiff, the pure part rau>t k 
separated from the dregs, and be salted and paeki fi up 
in the same manner as other butter: it will continue' | 
sweet much longer in hot climates, as it retain«« the sr»': 
much better than in its original state. It roav also U 
preserved sweet without salt by adding to it a cert 
portion of fine honey, perhaps an ounce to a pouml of Imt- 
ter, and mixing them together thoroughly, so that th' V 
may be perfectly incorporated." 



Farmers' Barometer — Humbug. — S<^me of li.o 
papers have given or copied directions for constru< iw.j 
a very simple and cheap barometer, by bahiiu iiiu .i 
sealed lK)ttie on one end of a rod, by a metal weinlii * 
the other. The air confined in the bottle always re- 
maining the same, it is evident that when ti e utn.D^- 
phere is light, the bottle will sink, and when ii is 
heavy, the bottle will rise. This is interest ini; in tli.^- 
ory, but to show that the inventor never sucte>-ii i y 
reduced his theory to practice, a simple calculati(»rn»n'/ 
is necessary. Suppose the bottle contains a hai.>ii..l 
cubic inches, the enclosed air would weigh thirty ura.i'^. 
The column of mercury in the common barometer liCf 
about thirty inches, in falling one inch it would in ( t 
add only one grain to the weight of the air in the boiile. 
But a depression of the mercury only the tenth of an 
inch often affords an important indication in the w oail.' r. 
The question now arises, would the tenth of a hi.u'a 
move a balance readily and conspicuously which sup- | 
ports a three-pint bottle? The answer ismo>t obv.ou-.v 
in the negative. Hence the impracticability ot tics 
proposed barometer. With a smaller bottle the <litli- 
culty is only increased. T. 

Waste or Manure in Cities. — The London sowers 
pour daily into the Thames, lid. 000 tons of luw i 
drainage. One part in 30 is regarded as rich, fen li/- 
ing. solid manure, or 3,800 tons daily. This ainouii 
would richly manure every year more thma 5o/".i) 
acres of land. 
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AGRICULTURE 'AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



KIR.VL NOTICES ABROAD— By Caius.— No. IV. 



Italian AGBicrrLTURE CoNTijnrED. — As one p^oes 
i..-M!h I'nnn Rome, throuffh the Papal territory, he finds 
uradiial improvement in cultivation. The huj^e old 
L.>.!>-os which he at first passes in crossing the Cainpajj- 
m. have a ruinous and deserted aspect. The stal>les 
Li>^ opon; the cattle-yard neglected, and all its fertili- 
/s' LT inf terials lost. Immense deposits of manure in the 
ij' inhlMirhood of the frreat inns upon the route, are rot- 
:itij in the sun; the fence that was once built about the 
:nr<l>*n is broken down; cattle and pijjs are in the road, 
or h-'Hse, or stable, as pleases them best; and perhaps 
a su klv looking patch of grain is waving upon a knoll 
ti'-nT bv, with two or three ragged and begging boys to 
::'r\rd it. As the Campagna rises into hills toward the 
r.orth, the fields have more care; olive orchards are set 
u}»«m the slopes, and patches of clover and lucerne ap- 
!»■• If. The vine, too, now shows itself, and at first 
irrowin? stragglinijly from the trees, it is trimmed far- 
tlu r on with neatness. The villages that are situated 
in tne valleys of the mountain range, are abundantly sup- 
jmi hI from the hill-sides around them; and the occasional 
pi tins, of n higher level than the Campagna, such as 
til It about the old town of Terni, in the neighborhood 
(1 the famous falls of that name, are both rich and well 
< 'liMvatCfl. This valley of Terni, watered by the Veli- 
ii<t. produces three full crops of grass in a year. The 
rniilrt-rry is rrrown extensively, and there are considera- 
I'lo .<»ilk manufactories in the town; it maybe, indeed, 
tliai ihe reader is wearing this moment a black cravat, 
wovf'n in that old Papal town, from cocoons spun with- 
in M-iind of the roar of the waterfall, — by worms fed on 
i» ucs that have glistened with the spray that there 
nio.uits the skies — 

" and thence apnin 

Returns in an nnreosiiijir shower, which round, 
With its uiiernpiied cloud of ^^enile rain, 
1-= an eternJil April to the ground, 

Making: it all one enu rald." — Childe Harold. Des. of Terni. 

V.\s^\n£r farther north, the sides of the mountains are 
w«M.ti»'d with Chestnut, not unlike our tree of the name, 
aid tlie Ilex, or live oak, which never approaches in 
If ily the size of the same tree in our Southern forests. 
T.itMleciduous oak also shows itself here and there, and 
m'ar the city of Spoleto is a famous grove of immense 
y^."<\ trees, one of which is said to be not less than fifty 
I' »•( in circumference. The fieUls, where uncultivated, 
iir<^ tufted with a beautiful blooming heath, with white 
ii^'^-sitm, and white downy stalk. The flowers gcne- 
rulv of the Appenines, are varied and beautiful; among 
otliprs. is one not unlike our fragrant orcus. 

Tlio valley of Clitnmnus, to which I have before re- 
A rrod. is distinffuished for its beauty and fertility. Its 
nvcr, the Clitumno, bursts forth in a body from the base 
«»r a limt^stone mountain, and is clear and cold. I drank 
tVuin one of its many bubbling fountains, on a hot day of 
A;>nl, (17th,) stretched upon the green turf. The 
b«:;imy of the water is proverbial ; — 

" the most living elirysta! that was e*er 
The haunt of river nymph. — 
ihou dost rear 
Thr sjrrnssy banks whireou ihc miXk white steer 
Grazes." • 

And they are there yet — ^all through tlie valley, under 
I'le vpreading elm trees, and standing beside the tall 
p -piitrs, those most beautiful cattle of Europe. The 
iitrbage is no where richer, or more luxuriant j it was 



celebrate-d in the Georgics,* and by Horace. The maize 
is seen in this valley growing abundantly, and the vine 
is thrifty, though the wine made from it is by no means 
famous. Around Perugia, which sits like a qtieon upon 
its hill, the plains are even better cultivated than in the 
lower valley of Clitumnus. The vines are more clc»sely 
trimmed, and the ends are curiously braided together. 
The plows are far better than southward, and the white 
oxen work well under the yoke. The carts are as good 
almost as Scotch carts, and all fertilizing materials are 
carefully preserved. Rye I saw flourishing and fully 
headed in early April; and the peculiar clover of the 
region in blossom. Its leaf is similar to that of our spe- 
cies, but the flower is a deep crimson, spiral shaped, and 
sometimes two inches in length. And these bright 
crimson tassels, when waving over a broad field, ofler 
one of the richest sights that can meet the agricultural 
eye in Italy. The working people seemed to me better 
dressed in the neighborhocxl of Perugia, than in the other 
Papal regions, and in the immediate vicinity of the city, 
are sweet little valleys, so richly cultivated, and so set 
olf with quiet looking homes, that one might half be- 
lieve himself looking upon an English landscape. 

"Reedy Thrasimene " is a beautiful lake, lying near 
the borders of the Papal and Tuscan dominions. Its 
banks are flat and sedgy, and a proposition is now on 
foot to drain its upper shores for cultivation. Judging 
from what now appears of the fertility around, the cost 
would be richly repaid. The olive produces large crops 
upon the slopes of the hills, and its trimming is nice and 
peculiar. Every portion of decayed wood is most care- 
fully cut away, and one frequently sees a mere slioll of 
a trunk, from which all decayed substance hns been re- 
moved by scraping, putting out thrifty boughs, laden 
with the largest and finest fruit. For those unacquaint- 
ed with the tree, I may say its general size is between 
the peach and the api>lo tree, though less graceful in 
appearance than either. Its leaves are oval, of the 
color of the sage leaf, and with the same velvety sur- 
face. 

Amid olive orchards, and upon the borders of Thrasi- 
mene, the road winds, and crosses the brook San- 
guinetto, famous from Hannibal's battle, and enters 
the dominions of the Grand Duke of Tti-^cany. The 
Duke is a better farmer than was the old Pope: the 
roads, too, are better as one rides into Tuscany. The 
peasantry are better dressed, and with their neat Tus- 
can hats, have a cheerful and picturesque air. The 
vines are neatly dressed and trimmed, and hang in 
braids or festoons from the trees. Wheat and rye is 
waving beneath, and rich fields of clover, full grown, 
are nodding crimson heads, and their leaves are glitter- 
ing with rain drops. 

But such cultivation belongs only to th*» richer valleys; 
winding up long hills, on which grow clumps of ilex and 
rhestnut, and over heaths untilled, the fertility vanislies. 
And perhaps the great inn where you stop for the night, 
has only about it a poor cabbage garden. 

I stopped at such an inn, at dark, in an April night, 
and the reader, if he chooses, may look into the kitchen 
of an Italian inn. It is long and low, and the roof is 
heavily timbered, and blackened with smoke. Hams 
are dangling here and there from the beams. About 
the sides, are the various implements of cooking, and a 
cupboard of their rude dishes. The heavy old fireplace, 
has a little blaze glimmering in front. In the middle 
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of the room, upon the stone floor, is a long oaken table, 
and at one end is the master of the house, in long shirt 
collars and broad-briramcd hat, chanting the passion of 
Gesu Christo. Two men sit near him intent upon the 
sounds, and two others below, are listlessly banging 
over the board, and the vetturini, in their blue shirts, 
form a group at the end. The women are hurrying 
through their arrangements for the night with earnest 
looks, and as the solitary candle flickers over the faces 
of the host and his listeners, and the red glow of the 
fire fades and brightens on the blackened beams above, 
and the dark stone floor below, — ^you hav«? a picture for 
brigand dreams. And a likely enough place it was for 
such brigand phantasy, for the inn stood alone, with 
soarce a house in sight, and the mountains rolled np 
gray around it. 

COLMAN'S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE-Part 8. 



From ^yhat had been stated in a former portion 
of this work, we were led to expect that this part 
would bo devoted almost entirely to the subject of Live 
Stock j and considering the great interest with which 
this branch of English husbandry is generally regarded 
in this country, and the fact that it is, as Mr. Col- 
MAN declares, " one of the most important topics con- 
nected with British agricultural improvement," we con- 
fess to some disappointment in finding it disposed of in 
the brief space of forty-three pages. But some of the 
motives which influenced him in this summary disposi- 
tion of the subject, may perhaps be inferred from the 
following remark: Among the conflicting opinions 
and estimates which prevail, both in this country and 
the United States, in respect to different breeds, my 
judgment may be viewed with jealousy and suspicion, 
and I may have to encounter fierce prejudices of breed- 
ers and speculators." He informs us, however, that 
his opinion will be given without any pecuniary bias 
whatever," and that he has endeavored to give the 
" result of his various inquiries and observations, in as 
impartial and simple a form as possible," a course to 
which we have not the least doubt he has faithfully ad- 
hered. 

He observes that the mind of the traveller is stroiigr. 



ly impressed with the distinct character of the broff^s 
of animals which occupy different localities in Britain, 
and the perfection of form which several of ih<ni 
have attained. He says — " The science, or perhnps 
it may be called the art of breeding, has been <rr' it- 
ly studied;" but he thinks that notwithstanding the 
success which some men have attained in it, a ur^at 
deal remains to be understood and explained." As ovi- 
dence of this, he adverts to the practice of *' in-and-in " 
breeding, the propriety of which he thinks is still a moot, 
ed question. He admits, however, with most pors' ns 
who have devoted much attention to this sul)i<^ct, th u 
the great point in breeding is the selection of an imp Is 
possessing the qualities which it is wished to peri>etnate. 
" The great law that like produces like, though it ni^j 
not be invariable, is comparatively of universal opera- 
tion. Good qualities are propagated by the union of 
animals possessing good qualities; and defects, an«i 
faults, and infirmities, are in like manner extended and 
aggravated. The application of this principle or physi- 
cal law, has in this country been most marked in its rr- 
sulu. • • • The old proverb 'certainly holds true, that 
* a good cow may have a bad calf;' but then it is much 
more likely that she will have a good one, than that a 
bad cow will have a good calf. The confidence xs iih 
which some persons speak of what can be done, and 
what they can do, is often excessive; but what has beon 
accomplished by selection, by crossing, and by the con- 
junction of peculiar properties, is surprising. There 
seems to be a limit beyond which no person can no. 
The particular breed may be altered and improved ; but 
an entirely new breed caanot be produoed; and in eveiy 
departure from the original, there is a constant teiidcu- 
cy to revert back to it." 

Horses. — Mr. Colman obsenres that in England, 
horses are trained for and exclusively confined to par- 
ticular departments. So we find the raoe-horse, the 
hunter, the carriage horse, the draught horse, the 
roadster, the saddle horse, the pony for children and la- 
dies, the general hack, and the farm-horse. This comes 
of the immense wealth of the people, and is adapted 
to give them the best advantages of each kind." 

The treatment of horses in England is spokea of as 
bei^g generally of the kiodest^nature. He gives ^ouie 
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Hertford Cow 

intercstin<T examples of this. At the house of an emi- 
'- man," he obsorvesj " whose hospitality I en- 
as the invariiiltlc custom of the family — ladies 
, as well as the master — about 9 o'clock in 
iX, to go by a covered passage, into the sta- 
f thirty horses were kept, to sec that the 
gruoias and others were at their posts, that the horses 
were well cared for, and the stable in good order. 
• • • At one of the principal breweries in Lon- 
don, where forty of the largest size dray-horses were 
V • ' . . ifrer informed me that after six years of 
< horses receive their freedom, are sent 
, exempted from all labor, and kindly 
J the remainder of their lives. I confess, 
. _ . sekind provisions, and this extraordinary 
care, I have not been able to suppress the wish, that 
many of the bipeds who share with these animals the 
labors of the field, — not unfrequently performing the 
hardest part of it — would experience in their own per- 
sons, an equal care, and find in their cottages on their 
rcfurn from a hard day's work, even a moiety of the 
• with which the stables of their co-laborera are 
It would be doing great injustice to sa}- that 
r - n done by many jMjrsons who have no 
' than in providing for the comfort and 
, .1 dependants. It is only to be regretted 
thai fhc practice is not universal. '* 

Tli 'ie are three breeds of horses in the kingdom, 
led for their valuable properties as farni- 
liese are the Cleveland Bay, a horse of 
^HMiL >ucni:th, and good size and figure; the Suffolk 
Pntu li. :i l.jrL'e and serviceable horse; and especially 
' lusively preferred among 

• ad, particularly in the 
i ii.lv ^^•<•n uoiimtg superior, in my humble 
to the last horse, for farm labor, compa^-t- 
Mi, and action. • • • The horses belf>ng- 
•n's Guards, which are often to be seen 
1 London, and always on state occasions, 
are beautiful animals, and subjects of universal admira- 
tion. They are of a black color, and bred, I bclicvC; 
on the continent, purposely for the army." 

We are informe<l that in farm labor, horses are only 
l»out eight hours per day. As to feed, the 
•ily allowance is stated to be "a peck of 
and half beans, and from fourteen to 
of hav." In plowing, an acre a day, is 
I ' ' iy's work for a j>air of 

row, from eight to ten 
j.i' ;j. viiui iii<: ' • t rn v*')lrd bv the bor.ses 



in such cases, is from twelve to sixteen miles a day 
Oxen are not much used for labor in England, and the 
few which Mr. Colman saw seemed not to be well 
managed, being in this respect decidedly behind the best 
New England teams of this description. 

Neat Cattle. — Mr. Colman informs us that the 
principal breeds of cattle which have fallen under his 
notice, are the Improved Short-Horn, the Hereford, the 
North and South Devon, the Staffordshire Long-Horns, 
the Ayrshire, the polled Aberdeenshire, and Galloway, 
the Kyloe, or West Highland, and the Kerry. The dif- 
ferent breeds, it is said, have their exclusive partisans. 

Of the Improved Short Horns, it is observed that they 
" are the most popular breed in Great Britain. In per- 
fection, they are of largo weight, fine boned, come to 
maturity early, exhibit great proof upon being killed, 
and though they are admitted to be great consumcMs. 
and rcqtiire very high feeding, they are considered a 
very profitable stock for the farmer. They are com- 
monly brought to market before three years old. and 
often at eighteen months. The best of these animals 
have a strong natural tendency to keep fat. but they are 
not suited to a short pasture or a scanty manger. 
The high-bred animals are not remarkable for their 
milking properties. There are exceptions; but most of 
these animals are inferior in the (juanrity and (juality of 
their milk." He admits, however, that individualK 
of rare excellence may be selected from among them." 

Th« Hereford^ are spoken of as the rivals of the 
Short-Horns. It would be difficult," he observes, 
"to adjust the rival claims between these two great 
breeds. The Hereford cattle are exceedingly neat in 
their limbs and form, and of good size. At the show 
of the Smithfield Club, held at Christmas, the highest 
prizes appear to alternate between the Short-Horns and 
Horefords. Under proper treatment, they may^ be 
brought to as early maturity as the Short-Horns. They 
are not so great consimiers as the Short- Horns, and 
their thrift is remarkable. Some farmers in P^nirland 
prefer them as fattening beasts to th*^ Short- Horns. 
My observation inclines me to the belief that, in equal 
numbers, there are as many good Horefords as Short- 
Horns; and the thrifliness of many of them is qtiite re- 
markable. In respect to handling, observing persons 
know that, in this matter, there is every diversity among 
animals of the same bree<l; and that it is rather the 
characteristic of individuals than of a tribe, but T may 
hii/ard the L^eneral remark, that, as a breed, few ani- 
mals handle better than the Herefords." He states 
thai in ueneraf the Herefords rank low as dairy stock. 
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thouirh tbey are in some instances con- 
sidered ijood milkers. 

The North Dfvons, Mr. C. speaks of 
as exliil»ilin«T the perfection of form and 
symmetry, with soft silky coats, and with 
hair in curled and wavinfif lines, in ap- 
pearance like the most beautiful varied 
mMhoirany that ever came from under the 
plajie of the cabinet-maker. The South 
Devon.s are animals of a much larger 
frame, often coarse-boned, attaining some- 
time.^ to a considerable size, not remarka- 
V»le for thrift, coming late to maturity, 
and in truth, identical with the great 
mas.s of cattle to bo found in New-Eng- 
Innd." [We trust those persons who 
claim that the native" or common New- 
England cattle are of Devonshire origin, 
will particularly observe Mr. Colman's 
remark, that it is South Devons, not the 
beautiful North D<»vons, that the na- 
tive " cattle most resemble. — Eds.] ''The North De- 
vons are, as a breed, most highly and deservedly es- 
teemed." Mr. C. states they are generally preferred 
for labor, being active, strong, and hardy. It is gene- 
rally believed that they do not come to maturity as 
early as the Improved Short-Horns and Herefords. 
Tlieir meat is very highly esteemed in the Smithfield 
market. 





Devon Cote 

The Ayrshires are pronounced a beautiful breed, fully 
as di.Nlinct, in Mr. Colman's opinion, as the Short- 
Horns. They are valued chiefly for the dairy, but the 
cows, when dry, fatten very easily, and when fatted, the 
four quarters wciixh from 480 to 720 lbs. 

The West Highlanders, or Kyloes, are a small breed, 
bred in the remote Higldands of Scotland, and on the 
nortlHMii islands of Britain. "They are .short, hardy, 
thick set, always in goo<l condition, and exceedingly 
thrifty, wlicn brought from the short feed of the north, 
into the rich pastniies and to the abundant manijers of 
the south. Their size is .small, but their weight is very 
great in proportion, as they are extremely coujpact and 
solid. Their meat is esteemed of the best quality in 
the market , and commands, usually, half a penny per 
pound more than any other. They are sent to market 
at three y^^ars old.'' Mr. C. remarks that the shape 
of these cattle is so perfect, that the body would form, 
by taking olf the head, neck, and legs, almost an exact 
parallelogram. He adds, also, that they are universal 
favorites,"' and that no advantage has come from cross- 
ing these cattle with any other breed. 

The Galloway and Aberdeenshire polled cattle, are 

oken of as " highly profitable for thrift." The Angus 



Ayrshire Cow. 

breed, allied to the Galloways, are highly spoken of. 
He states that he saw a herd of cows of this breed at 
the show of the Highland Society , at Dundee, which ex- 
hibited the strongest indications of being the most 
abundant milkers, and in this respect, have, in his view, 
seldom been surpassed. 

Of the Alderney or Guernsey cattle, which are bred 
on the Channel islands, Mr. C. says they are in gene- 
ral, exceedingly ugly, small, thin, coarse- 
boned, and presenting little more tlian 
the skeletons of animals, covered with a 
yellowish, flabby, and coarse hide." Bat 
great, and very successful cfl'orts have 
been made of late years to improve this 
breed, and as a specimen of what has 
been accomplished in this way, Mr. C. 
mentions an Alderney cow which was 
shown at the Royal Agricultural Society's 
meeting, at Southampton. This, h** 
thinks, was the handsomest cow he ever 
saw — that is, she " gave the best proiui^e 
of being what a cow should be. • * * 
She was rising two years old, of rafKle- 
rate size, compact, and well-shaped, of 
that yellowish dun color, which gene- 
rally characterizes the breed, with a Iar2:e 
and golden udder, cars of an orange color 
inside, a thin and clean neck, and the 
bright eye of a gazelle." This breed is 
valued chiefly for the extraordinary richness of the milk 
which the cows yield, and on this account are kept by 
noblemen and gentlemen for supplying milk, cream, and 
butter for their own tables, and Mr. C. says he has never 
had the slightest ditKculty in recognizing their produce. 
A few of this breed of cows are sometimes kept in a 
large herd of cows of other breeds, in order that the 
milk of the Alderneys may give color to the butter and 
richness to the cheese. 

Under the head milking stock, Mr. Colman states 
that Yorkshire Short-Horns are generally kept at the 
London milk-establishments. Sometimes a cross of the 
Durham is used. The average quantity of milk for the 
year, at those establishments, is stated at eight quarts 
per day, for a cow. Their food is about eight pfmnds 
of hay, ten pounds of potatoes, and twenty pounds of 
mangel-wurtzel to each cow per day. Sometimes a 
bushel and a half of brewer's grains, forty pounds of 
mangel-wurtzel, and ten to twelve pounds of clover hay 
constitute the daily allowance to each cow. 

"The Ayrshire stock," it is said, "are generally 
deemed the best milking or dairy stock in the kingdom. 
This" says Mr. Colman, " is a strong statement; my 
own observations, which were, however, of necessity. 
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very limited, would make me hesitate in speaking so 
emphatically. Their general reputation is stronofly in 
iti'-ir favor/' He states that ho visited a dairy fanner 
ill Ayrshire, who kepi thirty-five very heautirnl cows of 
tiiis breed. His bos.t cows, in the best of the season, 
^.ive rifty-four pounds of milk per day. If, as is usually 
rrekoiiod, a pint is a pound, this would be twenty-seven 
i^iiaris per day. The average yield was forty pounds 
jM. r *iay, cn' twenty quarts." 

But the most productive cow for butter which Mr. 
CuLMAN met in Enj^land, was a North Devon. She 
a\''raL;ed for several weeks in snecession, twenty-one 
pounds ofbutter per week. And the North Devon cows 
*A Mr. BLooMFrKLD, a tenant of Lord Leicester, are 
^tited to have averaged upwards of two hundred pounds 
• •! iwiiter each, per year, for several years. This is the 
li- rd from which Mr. Pattersox, of Baltimore, and the 
M.i<<>achusetts Aij. Society obtained their Devon stock. 

The Kerry cows, of Ireland, are said to be greatly 
TaliiLxi for their milking pioperties. Mr. Colmax found, 
a I a milk establi^shment near Cork, three of these cows 
whicii yielde<l an average of twcnty-cight quarts each, 
j'*?r d:iy, cwid it was stated to him on " respectable au- 
liiorify," that a clergyman in the county of Kerry, sent 

Liverpool in one year, twenty-five firkins of butter, 
(f ^-ixty-four pormds each, the produce of five Kerry 
cows — equal to three hundred and twenty pounds per cow, 

Sonic observations on " ImprovejMnts in relation to 
/'it' United States " are deserving special notice, That 
ttie slock of the United States is of a very mixed 
f.iil niiscellaneoua character, every oho must admit. 
C tinparatively few attempts have been made in a sys- 
l'.*iij;itic raann-er and upon an extended scale, for its im- 
p"»\»Mnent. Where they have been made, they have fre- 
<iuentiy failed for want of perseverance, very often for 



want of encouragement, — ^and have been sometimes met 
with the sneers of ignorance, or the derision of envy. The 
immense improvements which have been made here, 
strike the observer with grateful astonishment. Few 
■subjects, in my opinion, more concern the interest of 
American husbandmen than the improvement of our 
live stocks Much, undoubtetUy, may be done by the 
selection of the best from ovir own breeds, and by breed- 
ing only from the best ; but our stock is so crossed and 
mixed up, and amalgamated, that it would be a difficult 
process to unravel the web, and go back to any original 
breed. We may certainly, with great advantage, avail 
ourselves of the breeds existing here in the highest state 
of improvement. 

In making a selection of breeds, it is plain that re- 
gard should be had to the locality where they are to 
be placed. The Improved Short-Horns, the Yorkshire, 
and the Hereford, are the Ijest adapted to the rich and 
deep pastures of the Middle and VV'estern States; the 
Ayrshire and the Noi'th Devon, seem to me especially 
suited to New England; while the West Highland cat- 
tle would evidently be fitted to the cold and least produc- 
tive parts of the country." 

" With us, as well as here, the success of farming 
must mainly depend on such a conduct of the farm as shall 
not exhaust its productive powers; or rather, that it 
shall, from its own resources, furnish the means, not 
only of recruiting its strength, but of actually increasing 
its capabilities of production. There is no more obvious 
way of doing this, than by consuming the produce of 
the farm, mainly, in feeding animals, through whom the 
riches of its vegetation may be returned in a form to fur- 
nish other and better croi>s." 

We have not room in the present number for a notice 
of Mr. Colman'8 remarks on sheep and swine. 



WEEDS INJURIOUS TO AGRICULTUKE. 



BURDOCK. 
Lajrpa major, of Gaertnef. 
Arctium lappa^ of Linneus. 

Description. — Involucre globose, each of its subu- 
lite scales with an incurved hook at the extremity, 
U' lres very large, petiolate. It belongs to the natural 
order Compositse, and in the artificial system is placed 
in the class Syngenesia. Lappa is derived from llap, a 
band, in Celtic, because it lays hold of everything 
near it. 

Gf-ograput, history, &c. — It is a native of Eu- 
rope, of the East Indies, and of Japan, growing in waste 
Grounds, by road sides, and on ditch banks. According 
to Loudon, few quadrupeds except the ass, will eat 
llj*' plant, bat birds feed on the seeds, and snails and 
c iterpillars on the leaves. The stems, stripped of their 
l«-;ives l>efore the flowers appear, may be eaten either 
b 'iled or raw, with oil and vinegar. Withering says, 
a decoction of the roots is esteemed by some equal to 
that of sarsaparilla. Burnt green, between the time 
of flowering and seeding, three pounds of the ashes 
I»rmluced sixteen ounces of very white alkaline salt, as 
as thc bcst potash." In the United States, it is 
f 'lirid throughout the northern states, as far south as 
Miryland and Virginia, extending west to Kentucky 
htid iiiinois, growing in cultivated fields and waste 
t^ronnds, especially around old buildings and fence sides, 
f ti'^ leaves, when in a young state, are eaten with ap- 
f irently a good relish by either cattle or sheep; hence, 
t •'*ie is little danger of the plant becoming ri|»e in pas- 
tares. We have seen the green leaves given as a food 
;u Horses, at intervals of eight or ten days, the leaves 



being considered useful for purifying the blood, and pre- 
serving the general tone of health. This plant is a 
great pest among wool- growers, on account of the lia- 
bility of the burs to become attached to the wool. 

Tlie best method of exterminating it is to grub up the 
roots soon after the leaves appear, or any time during 
the months of April and May, but the earlier it is done 
the easier it will be eflected, because the ground is then 
softest. Many farmers intend to destroy it by cutting 
off* the stems just before flowering in July or August, 
but then the business is liable to be neglected during the 
hurry of haying and harvest, or if done, the roots put 
forth new shoots, which bear flowers and bms. The 
roots are biennial. There are three other species of 
this genus described in DecandoHe's Prodomus, all of 
which are natives of Europe or western Asia. 

COCKI^KBUR, CLOTWEED, OR BUR WE ED. 
Xanfhium strumarium^ of Li a lie oa. 

Description. — Leaves cordate at the base, 3 to 5 
lobed, largely dentate or incised. Fruit oblong, elip- 
tical, terete, rather acute, covered with strait, sharp, 
rigid, hooked prickles; stem smooth, much branched. 3 
to 4 feet high. 

This plant belongs to the same natural order and ar- 
tificial class as the preceding. The root is annual. 

Geography, History, &c. — It grows throughout 
nearly the whole of Europe, and is also found in Sibe- 
ria and Northern Africa, abounding by road sides and 
in cultivated fields. It is also fretpient throuLdiout b<»th 
the northern and southern portions of the United States, 
having been apparently introduced from Europe j how- 
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ever, Nnttall says it is indi«^enous to the remotest por- 
tions of Upper Louisiana, but wlicn we reflect upon the 
facility with which the seeds are often transported by ad- 
hering to the coats of animals, there in no ditficulty in 
accounting for its wide dissemination, assuming what 
we Iiave just advanced, that it has apparently been in- 
troduced frora Euro|>e. Certainly in western New- 
York, it has every appearance of being an intro<luced 
weed. In this country, it grows in cultivated fields,- by 
the sides of water courses, and among rubbish collected 
around the outbuildings of the farm. It is a vile use- 
less weed, and its burs are highly injurious to the flee- 
ces of sheep. 

It being an annual, it is easily exterminated, and 
hence is of little trouble to the farmer who takes pains 
to prevent its going to seed. 

THORNY CLOT WEED 
Xanthium spinosum^ of Liniieus. 
Description. — Spines three parted, leaves three 
lobed, above minutely puberulent near the nerves, the 
under side clothed with acinerous tomentum. Stem two 
to four feet high, pubescent, armed with sharp ternate 
spines; spines yellow. This ugly weed is also a native 
of Europe, being principally found in the south of France, 
Italy, the shores of Austria and Hungary, growing in 
fields and near roads. It has been introduced into the 
United States, where it is naturalized in places near 
the sea coast from Maasachusetts to Georgia We 
have seen it growmg aoundantly in waste places near 
Ri chmond in Virginia. Happily it has not yet found its 
way into the interior of the state of New- York, but 
wherever it is found, it behooves farmers to try and ar- 
rest its further progress, and if possible, exterminate it, 
since it appears to be a greater nuiaance in a farm-yard 
than the preceding species. It is an annual, fortunate- 
ly lor the good of the farming community in those sec- 
tions where it abounds. Hence it must be compara- 
tivcly easy to be destroyed 

CANADA THISTLE. 

Cirsium arwnse of Scopoli. 
Description — ^Leaves sessile, sinuate, pinnatifed, 
spinous, stem two to four feet high, paniculately branch- 
ed with numerous flowers at the summit, involucre 
ovate, scales oppressed mucronated. Rhizoma exten- 
sively creeping; perennial. 

Geography, History, &c. — This is one of the most 
troublesome weeds that infest the fields of the agricul- 
turist, being a native of Europe, where it is frequent in 
vineyards and fields, esjiecially in a clayey or a sandv 
loamy soil. It will not thrive in a very dry sandy or a 
gravelly soil, or where it is wet and peaty. It has been 
intro<Uiccd into America from Europe, and grows more 
or less abundantly in various sections of the northern and 
middle states, and it abounds in Canada, Newfoundland, 
and on the banks of the Saskashawen. It is supposed 
it was introduced into the United States from Canada, 
and hence the common name. An instance is given in 
the Farmer's Magazine where the descending roots of 
this plant were dug out of a quarry 19 feet in lenuth. 
The experiment of Mr. Curtis has been often related; 
he planted about two inches of the root in his garden, 
in April, and in the November following, it had thrown 
out stolons on every side, some of them eight feet long, 
and some of these stolons had thrown up stems five feet 
from the oriirinal root. The whole, when dug up and 
washed, weighed 4 pounds. Next spring between fifty 
and sixty young plants made their appearance near 
where the original piece was planted, which must have 
sprung from fragments that had escaped the search of the 
gardener the preceding fall, who is said to have been par- 
ticulm ly careful in extracting them. Hence it may well 
be imagined how diflicuit it is to destroy the plant in cul- 
tivated fields, and how liable it is to spread by plowing, 
Lrom the roots being carried hy the plow, especially 



when the ground is rather wet. "Wlicn in a grftwinj 
state, it is rarely eaten by either horses, cattl».', or 
;*heep, excepting the flowers, which are somotiiup* 
nipped olf by sheep. But when cut with other irras-i 
for hay, before or about the time of flowerin£r, it is 
eaten by both cattle, sheep, or horses, during the win- 
ter. When it is cut before the plant arrives at matiiri- 
ty, the prickles become nearly harmless, after l)ciii;T 
wilted. It is said that before the introduction of tur- 
neps and naked fallows, in some parts of Scotland. 
thistle, cut green and wilted, formed the evening meal 
of housed cattle during five or six weeks of every sum- 
mer. The boeds are so easily transported by every 
wnnd as to cause its spread, when it has been once in- 
troduced, to be rapid and extensive. 

To destroy it, summer fallowing and frequent plowini; 
has been recommended; say let the ground be plowed 
from four to six times, during the sammer. Snch a 
course is very effectual, provided the season be dry. 
Seeding down land with the large red clover will also 
keep the thistles in subjection if the clover be kept lor 
mowing; then the thick matted mass of clover smothfrs 
the thistles, except a few stunted stalks. It is a hw 
of vegetable physiology that the leaves are necessary to 
the life of a plant, during the season proper for its 
growth and reproduction. The leaves are the hinjr<i ol 
the plant. This is the reason that mowing the thistl<*3 
very low in a dry time, when they are in bloom, often 
destroys the plant — the soil being very dry, there is not 
sufficient life and strength in the roots to put forth n»'w 
leaves, and the roots perish. If the leaves are dcstrm <d 
a few times as soon as they make their appearnnee 
above ground, during the dry weather of summer, lliore 
is little doubt but that the entire plant will be destroyed. 

S. B. Buckley. 

West Dresden, N. F., March, 1847. 



GOOD FARMIMG— ROTATION. 



Morris Longstreth, in his late address before the 
Agricultural Association in Montgomery Co., Pa., 
gives an interesting example of successful farmiriir. 
practiced by Jacob Sheimer, of Northampton Co., on 
the banks of the Lehigh. He adopted the system when 
a young man, and continued to practice it for thirty-tive 
years, with a constant improvement in the quality of 
his land. 

The farm contained one hundred acres, and was di- 
vided as nearly as possible into eight fields, of twelve 
and a half acres each. The whole was subjected tu tiie 
following eight years* rotation : — 

1. Fallow, manured, limed, and plowed three times; 

2. Wheat, with clover; 

3. Clover, cut early, second crop plowed in; 

4. Wheat, with clover j 

5. Clover, pastured, 2d crop plowed in; 

6. Wheat; 

7. Rye, with clover; 

8. Corn, on clover sod. 

The object was to introduce the wheat crop as often 
as the land would bear, which was three times in the 
eight years. Many will regard this as too exhausting, 
biit it will be observed that each crop is preceded by a 
good manuring, either of barn manure and lime, or 
green clover. It is probable that in less efficient hands, 
or with imperfect manuring, the same successful rcMilt 
would not have attended ; but in this ease, the excel- 
lence of the system was proved by the produce of one 
season, which reached as high as 1400 bushels of wheat 
(from three fields;) 600 bushels of corn (from one field:) 
and 300 bushels of rye (from one field;) or at the rat»^ 
of 37 bushels of wheat, 48 bushels of corn, and 2 i 
bosheU of rye, per acre. T. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SHEEP, 



Mkssrs. EDiTORS.T-During a short visit in Connecti- 
rut, the past month, I had the pleasure of examining 
the Merino flocks of Messrs. Blakeslee, Nettleton, 
M. rriman, Hickox, and Matoon, of Watertown, and 
M-,i>srs, Atwood and Smith, of Woodbury, Ct. I found 
4tll of these jrentlemen in ]>ossession of sheep that era- 
b'Ay many of the valuable qualities for the production 
of wool. But those qualities are combined in diflerent 
propiirtions, each flock having their own peculiar traits 
<»1 excellence; all of which show how much the charac- 
ter of a flock can be moulded to the taste of a skilful 
breeder, 

Mr. Blakeslee^s sheep are of fair size and shape, with 
a thick coating of wool of good length upon all parts of 
tl»e Ujily? and for fineness are perliaps unsurpassed by 
itnv pntfe Merino. It is Mr. Blakeslee's. practice to 
sliear his lamhs in August, consequently the average 
wtiuht of the fleeces of his flock is not as high as it 
\V(.uld be if his yearlinffs had a year's growth of wool. 
Mr. At wood's sheep are of good quality, and truly re- 
rn.irkable for constitution, form, and weight of the fleece. 
Mr. Nettleton's sheep are in several res{)ects rather a 
medium between Messrs. Atwood and Blakeslee's. The 
owners of the other named ftixjks being absent, and 
Miine of their sheep in open fields; I did not so thorough- 
Iv examine them, but they appeared like good sheep, 
with characteristics similar to those already named. 
Tliere is also a strong family resemblance among the 
nicmljers of each of those flocks, which is another index 
of a systematic course of breeding. Yet there is a per- 
tepiil>le ditferenrre between what might be termed the 
b» >t, an average, and the poorest. The fact is, there 
are seldom any large flocks so good but what we may 
bf\oct individuals that are comparatively poor, and sel- 
d(jm an}' flock.s so poor that they do not contain a few 
g )f>d sheep. To judge of the real character of a flock 
we want to see the whole flock, or if we see a few indi- 
\i<liials only, we want to know their true comparative 
rank. 

I hnd also the satisfaction of examining the importa- 
tion of Mr. Taintor, of Hartford, Ct. Here we find 
fixe and form of carcass excelling anything I ever wit- 
ne<«-ed in the Merino race, and for constitution and 
wt'iLrht of fleece they are of nearly a corresponding de- 
gree of merit. These sheep are another illustration of 
wli:it may be brought about by a marked course of 
fi'oding and breeding. Were those sheep as fine as 
many other Merinos, they would be the most valuable 
s!ock in the comitry, and could the ewes be crossed with 
fine wooled rams, it would, in ray opinion, add much to 
the value of the stock, as size is a point that may be 
ailained without impairing other qualities, through the 
medium of the dam, and the outward coating and quali- 
rv' of the wool through the influenrje of the sire. 

From a personal inspection of some of the most no- 
ted (looks, and the combined otfspring of the same flocks 
of e«|ual merit, I am satisfied that the progress of our 
best flocks is frequently retarded by in-and-in breed- 
iriif." I am the more strongly confirmed in this opin- 
ion, from the fact, that in the examination of sheep 
that have been bred in this manner for a series of years, 
it will generally be observed that the oldest sheep are the 
niobt valuable stock- These observations, with my own 
experience, have caused me to place much confidence in 
the utility of making frequent crosses with the blood of 
other families of the same breed, provided that the 
llnod is superior, or equally as good as our own. It not 
uiilVequently happens that the chai'acteristics of two 



\ 

flocks equally valuable, are such that the imperfections 
of one would be counteracted by the perfections of the 
other, and by uniting the blood of the two, many of the 
oifspring would surpass the parents on either side, 

I find, by conversing with wool-growers in various 
sections of the country, that many of them are ever 
jealous of the purity of such flocks as are claimed to 
be of pure Spanish origin. Those having the finest wool 
are suspected to be of a Saxon mixture, and those hav- 
ing the heaviest fleeces, are suspected of being crossed 
with native. It is perhaps too frequently the case that 
there is some just cause for these insinuations: but the 
bare fact that some flocks produce very fine wool, and 
others very heavy fleeces, is no sure evidence that they 
are grade sheep; for all this can be brought about by 
management in feeding and breeding, and still preserve 
the purity of Spanish blood. I believe thg pure Merino, 
in their most valuable state, have both fine and heavy 
fleeces, and the country now affords many scattering 
specimens, and occasionally flocks in which these quali- 
ti* are combined to a high degree. The reason why 
such are not as numerous as those of a medium and or- 
dinary character, is not because we are not abundantly 
supplied with the materials for making them so: but it 
is because tlie breeders of domestic animals do not sulfi- 
ciently exercise their own faculties and means, to ac- 
quire that knowledge, skill, and energy which are requi- 
site in order to operate with the best success upon those 
materials. No one can become a successful breeder 
without having a quick perception of those external 
marks and qualities which indicate the true worth of an 
animal, and are an indispensable guide for making ju- 
dicious selections. Then with a thorough cujquaintance 
with the principles of breeding, selection, and crossing, 
we can combine, modify, improve, and propagate those 
qualities, giving the progeny the most perfect and 
valuable organization; and if the thing is practicable, 
each succeeding issue will be an improvement upon the 
preceding. 

The prominent objections to many of our flocks, are 
more the results of injudicious breeding than any natu- 
ral defect in the original blood. There is no doubt in 
my mind, but that in the pure Spanish Merino, we have 
all of the natural elements for producing better sheep 
and more valuable fleeces than ever have been bred 
in this or any other country. All that is wanted is a 
more perfect and uniform development of all of the 
valuable qualities among the members of one flock j or 
in other words, a consolidation of those individual traits 
for which many flocks have already gained a merited 
reputation. This can only be accomplished by time and 
perseverance, in crossing and re-crossing the very best 
animals upon the most correct principles of breeding. I 
will venture to predict, that if wool-growers would iho- 
roughly study the defects and merits of their sheep, and 
acquaint themselves with the best practical means of 
diminishing the one, preserving and improving the other, 
they might in a few years increase the value of a large 
proportion of their flocks one-third, without any addi- 
tional expense in feeding. If any think this impractica- 
ble. I would refer them to the difference in the annual 
returns between ordinary and choice flocks of the same 
breed. While the cash value of the fleeces of many 
flocks the past season has averaged no more than 
seventy-five cents eaclv, that of others has been a dollar 
and twenty-five cents, a dollar and fifty cents, and a 
dollar and seventy- five cents. The cash sales from one 
of my flocks of breeding ewes, one hundred in number, 
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averaged a dollar and fifty-eight cents per fleece; from 
thirty-one breeding ewes, a dollar and ninety-six cents; 
from twenty-five yearling ewes, a dollar and fifty-six 
cents. The two last-named flockS; were sheep selected 



previous to shearing. The cash valae of the fleeces of 
a hundred and forty-four yearlings, (May lambs,) was 
a dollar and forty-two cents each. Eben'r Bridge. 
Pomfretf Windsor Co., VL, March, 1847. 



ON THE USE OF CHARCOAL AS A MANURE, 



Messrs. Editors. — ^Permit me through the medium 
of your valuable paper, to answer the queries of your 
correspondent, Mr. John Moxon, of Monroe county, 
relative to charcoal as a manure for wheat; mode of 
pulverizing, &,c., &c. I presume the article Mr. Mox- 
on refers to, is the following, which I find page 197, in 
the Dec. number, 1843, instead of page 183, in the 
Cultivator of 1844. 

" I, M. W. Powell, Surveyor, hereby certify, that I 
have measured the ground herein described, beginning at 
an apple tree, mid running a northwest course ninety-five 
links, thence a southwest course fifty links, thence east 
thirty links to a line at the north angle, thence east 
seventy links to the place of beginning; the line from 
the base to the north angle being twenty-six links, coif- 
taini ng two rods, which is a portion of R. L. Pell's 
wheat lot No. 2. 

We, Patrick Farrell and Leonard Latten, hereby 
certify that we gathered, threshed, cleaned, and mea- 
sured the wheat grown on the above described two rods 
of ground, belonging to Robert L. Pell, Esq., of Pel- 
ham, Ulster Co., and the yield was 31 quarts and 1 
pint, dry measure. We believe if the gleanings had 
Ijeen threshed, there would have been one bushel. 

(Signed) Patrick Farrell, 

Leonard Latten." 

If this is the article Mr. Moxon alludes to, he wishes 

particularly to know the nature of the soil where the 
charcoal was used, whether light or heavy, and whether 
it had been manured within four years previous?" 

The surface soil is a sandy loam, with a small ad- 
mixture of clay; the sub.soil is composed of clay and 
j^and, and is twelve feet deep. By analysis, this soil 
contained all the chemical ingredients necessary to grow 
any of the cerealia; and had not been manured, or culti- 
vated, except with grass, for many years. By recent 
analyses of wheat, rye, oats, corn, buckwheat, &c., it 
appears that they all contain, not only in the stem, but 
kernel, the following eleven chemical substances, to wit: 
potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, oxide of iron, 
oxide of manganese, silica, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
m id, and chlorine. If one of these be entirely absent 
Irom a soil, the cerealia cannot grow in it, they all be- 
ing essential to vegetable existence. Carbon is re- 
»(uired likewise to develop the nutritive qualities of the 
plant. In wheat starch, 52.58 per cent, of carbon is 
found, and in oak wood the same; when oak wood is 
burned for the pnriwse of obtaining charcoal, it is not 
any part of the wood which forms the carbon by igni- 
tion, as is vulgarly supposed, but the carbonaceous sub- 
stance taken up in its growth; by burning, the carbon 
being less combustible than the other elements, oxygen 
and hydrogen remains. 

If you will take the trouble to examine a sound piece 
of charcoal an eighteenth of an inch in diameter, you 
will find one hundred and fifty pores; an mch in diame- 
ter would present over 5,700,000 pores, all of which 
are surrounded by carbon in its original position, as ta- 
ken up by the tree in its growing' state. Burn this car- 
bon and the ashes will contain lime, silex, clay, and 
alkali; sometimes a minute particle of iron, so that 
when burned to ash; it is precisely the same thing as if 



you were to burn wood in the open air, but not as vala- 
able by any means, inasmuch as its gaseous properties 
are at once given to the atmosphere, in the form of car- 
bonic acid gas; this gas is the sufibcating principle of 
charcoal which renders it so dangerous as fuel. I men- 
tion these facts to show you the effect it had upon my 
wheat. The soil had not in it sufliieient carbon to sup- 
ply 52.58 per cent.; by an application, therefore, of 
that simple substance, the other requisites being pre- 
sent, the wheat could not but grow. Its action is per- 
manent ; during dry weather it absorbs from the atmos- 
phere 90 times its own volume of gas, which when ruin 
falls, is released, and immediately , elaborated by tLe 
leaves of the plant. The charcoal then becomes char*T.«d 
with water to the same amount which is yielded to the 
plant during drouth. 

The lot on which I grew the wheat in question, was 
immediately seeded down with clover and timothy, con- 
sequently I have had no opportunity of experimenting 
further upon it. I have, however, tried numerous ex- 
periments with wheat, manuring with compounds, and 
highly nitrogenized manures, obtaining 641 lb». to the 
bushel, and 18 per cent, of gluten, which is the all im- 
portant principle. Wheat generally, throughout the 
United States, does not contain much more than 7 per 
cent. That is the reason why our flour will not m;ike 
vermicelli and macaroni. The Italian flour yields Worn 
10 to 12 per cent.; consequently the Italians make that 
substance in great perfection. 

Second query. " I have got a pretty large pit of 
charcoal, and am puzzled how best to pulverize and ap- 
ply it." I would advise that the pit should be sha- 
ken up, and coal exposed to the influence of the sun 
until dry; then draw it into the barn, and spread it 
about two inches thick upon the floor, — ^pass a granite 
or iron garden roller twice over it, and it will be sulll- 
ciently pulverized for agricultural purpojes; spread it 
at the rate of one hundred bii.shels per acre on subsoilnl 
land, after the wheat has been sown, and once harrowoil, 
then harrow twice and roll once. If your land contains 
the requisite eleven, I will engage you seventy bushels 
of wheat per acre, and it shall weigh 64 lbs., proiriti<'«l 
you cut it in the milk. A portion of the same riel.l. 
No. 2, cut in the milk, yielded wheat weighing 64^ \hs. 
to the bushel, a few acres left standing until the grain 
was ripe, weighed but 52 lbs. 

I am very respectfully, youV ob*t serv't, 

RoB^T L. Pbll. 

Pelham Farm, March 16, 1847. 



Eds. Cultivator — In the March number of the 
Cultivator, page 91, Mr. MoioN, of Monroe county^ 
inquires for information as to the use of charcoal for ma- 
nure. I will give one trial that I made with it. 

I prepared a piece of eight acres of turf ground by 
summer-fallowing, al>out the first of September. The 
ground being ready for sowing, I had 600 bushels of 
coal ground, intending to cover the whole; the han»l<, 
however, got it all on to about three-fourths of the lot. 
I found, also, about 30 bushels in a tinner's sbantv, 
which Ive wa& cleaning out; (this was saturated with 
urine.) This added, made 105 bushels to the acre. It 
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bad no eflect as manctre. The following yoar, which 
was last summer; ground planted with corn; no per- 



ceptible effect whatever. The soil clay loam. Solon 
Ramsdell. Elmira^ N. F., March. 1845. 



THE ORCHAKD AND THE GARDEN. 



Management or Pear Trees. — I find in the Cul- 
tivator for December, an account of the manner in 
which an outcast " pear tree- was renovated. The 
Qixse I wish to present for your consideration is not ex- 
R< tly like this, for my trees are younjj and thrifty j but 
the fruit they bear, as described by J. B. W., is " only 
cracked, blighted, and miserable." Five years ago 
la>t November, I procured from an adjacent nursery, 
six Virgalieu pear trees, and set them in my garden. 
Believing that trees worth a dollar apiece were also 
wvirthy of the best attention, I did not fail to bestow it. 
Chip manure was repeatedly, and a small quantity of 
lime occasionally applied, and the ground about the 
trees kept mellow. The result of all was a rapid 
growth, one or two of them having already attained a 
hoiijlit of sixteen feet, and at this ratio of increase, will 
soon become large trees. But unless they can be made 
to produce entirely different fruit from any yet gathered 
from them, they will be of little value. It has been 
sufTgested that so rapid a growth is unfavorable to bear- 
imz. There may be some truth in this remark. I have 
been informed that one or two trees of the same variety 
as mine, and taken from the same nursery, about the 
same time, but treated with comparative neglect, and 
of stinted growth, have borne excellent pears. I ad- 
mitiistered a pretty thorough pruning last spring, and a 
L'^eiierous cli])ping of scions was also taken from theiu, 
with no apparent benefit. Thus, Mr. Editor, I have 
given you the facts in the case ; and now I inquire 
whether the raethtxl pursued by J. B. W. to renovate an 
old tree, would, in your opinion, be likely to accomplish 
a similar result if applied to mine G. Butler. 
Clinton, Jan. Istj 1847. 

Remarks. — It is impossible to prescribe with pre- 
cision in such cases as this, without knowing all the es- 
sential circumstances. Whether the dilficulty is owing 
to a UHi rapid growth, to the exhaustion of some essen- 
tial! ingredient in the soil, as is suggested in the case 
giveu by J. B. W., or to something else unknown, or 
to several causes combined, it would be impossible to 
decide. 

The experiment tried by J. B. W., is a very interesting 
and striking one. The trees were thrifty, and for a 
lime bore well — they subsequently produced only worth- 
It'NS fruit. On the supposition that they had exhausted 
i:*me essential portion of the soil, the trench was made 
round them, and new soil applied, with cinders, char- 
c-oiilj and potash, accompanied bj pruning. But a sin- 
L'ie case like this, though very interes-ting, is insuffi- 
cient to establish a rule. Trees which continue grow- 
ing, are constantly extending their roots into new 
putions of soil; hence a UiUiculty in this supposi- 
iiun. The beneticial effect of the newly applied soil 
and other ingredients, can however scarcely be question- 
ed. The root pruning, given in digging the trench, may 
have had its intluence; especially as tlie tree bore good 
fruit when younger, and pruning the tops and thus in- 
creasing the vigor of the branches, in connexion with 
lue pruning of the roots, doubtless induced a growth 
v«"ry similar to that of the younger tree. Instances 
are not rare, where good pruning of old and apparently 
Worthless trees, has thrown into them new vigor and 
pn«ductiveness. One part of the operation mentioned 
£y J. B. W.; was that of rubbing the tree with soft 



soap; now, a very successful cultivator informs the wri- 
ter, that when his pear trees become stunted, a fine 
thrifty growth is invariably induced by only washing 
with soft soap, and without any additional treatment. 
These ditferent infiuences are merely mentioned, to show 
in how many different ways this tree may be operated 
on, without at all meaning to assert that they all opera- 
ted in the case mentioned. 

With the trees mentioned by our correspondent, too 
rapid growth in connexion with some other unknown 
cause, may be the source of the dilficulty. If he should 
try the experiment of lessening their luxuriance by root 
pruning, on one of his trees, and suffer the grass to 
grow about another, for the same object, he might per- 
haps determine this point. The treatment of J. B. W., 
may also bo tried on others. To point out any remedy 
with greater precision than this, would perhaps be im- 
possible, without knowing more of the real cause of the 
difficulty in question. T. 

Insect on Gooseberry and Currant Bushes. — 
I have in my garden a large number of gooseberry 
bushes, most of which are of the finest varieties I could 
procure. I have picked from them as many as ten 
bushels of fruit in a season; and whilst most of my neigh- 
bors are troubled with mildew, I have never seen any in 
my garden. Yet I have suffered from another cause. 

About three years since, there appeared a small worm 
on the bushes, in one corner of the garden, which eat 
off the leaves and left the fruit. The destruction of the 
leaf stopped the growth of the fruit, and destroyed it 
The worms have increased until the last season they 
had spread over the whole garden, and when the goose- 
berry-leaves were gone, they attacked the currants, and 
trimmed them also. The worm or caterpillar, is. when 
full grown, about one inch in length, its color yellow, 
with black spots. After they have done their work, 
they go into the ground; after which the garden is filled 
with millers, which deposit their eggs on the bushet.. 
to hatch out the next season. 

I have given this description, hoping that you or some 
of your numerous correspondents may know of a reme- 
dy. I have tried every thing that has been suggested 
that I have seen, viz., lime, sifted on the busiies, and 
also mixed with the earth under the bush. I have tried 
nitre dissolved, and sprinkled on with a watering pot, 
snuff, and various other articles. A Subscriber. 
Utica, March 5, 1847 

Preserving Scions. — I have tried at different times 
several plans for preserving scions from the time of cut- 
ting them in February and March, till the time of using 
them in April and May, and have never succeeded in 
any other way so well as by packing them in damp saw- 
dust. They are then easily overhauled if necessary, are 
entirely clean, the labels are neither covered with dirt 
or the marks obliterated; they will not become mouldy, 
are thus kept colder, and consequently may be kej)t 
much longer in good condition with the same care, than 
when packed in earth. 

I have kept them thus from February to August, and 
from July to November, and I doubt not thoy miuht 
have been kept much longer. I packed them in a box, 
left them in a shady place in the open air. 

I am of the opinion that saw-dusi is also the best ar- 
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tide to pack about the roots of trees that are to be sent 
a great distance, or kept out of the ground a longtime. 
T. G. Yeomans. Walworth, Feb. 17, 1847. 

Raiscd Foot-paths. — ^Paths through the yard, near 
dwellings in the country, may bo rendered much more 
convenient, and be much more easily kept in order, by 
raising an embankment from one to two feet in height. 
Two years ago, we dug a well, and had a quantity of 
tlie broken slate arranged for this purpose. It proved 
to be a labor-saving operation. Even when deep snows 
fall, very little (comparatively) settles on this ridge ; 
and it is but a small job to keep the path open, T^hile 
all the rest of the year, it may be safely traversed Hth 
sli|)pers or thin shoes without wetting our feet, as tne 
rain soaks away from the surface almost as soon as it 
falls. It is never slippery like plank or boards. — ^D. T. 
3 mo. 20, 1847. 

^' Peculiar growth or varieties." — ^As charac- 
teristics to distinguish one variety from another, I ap- 
prehend that too much importance has been attached to 
minute descriptions of the growth of the tree, and the ap- 
pcanince of the buds and loaves. Such marks have led 
some pomologists into great mistakes. A few years ago, 
a kind friend sent me scions of what he intended for the 
*' Early Red Margaret;" and when the grafts grew, I ob- 
served that they greatly resemled in their downy leaves 
and slender twigs some that I had obtained from the late 
Robert Manning; but when the former came into 
bearing, it proved to be a vrinter apple ! almost white ! 
and not worth the trouble of gathering! I see one at this 
very moment from my window, hanging on the tree. 
Now had my obliging correspondent paid less attention 
to what he considered the peculiarity o/'/eq/', and more 
to the PECULIARITY of fiTuU, he would have been saved 
from a blunder, and I from the toil of heading-down and 
grafting the tree anew. — ^D. Thomas. GreatJUld, 3d mo. 
31, 1847. 

Planting Orchards. — Apple trees should be plant- 
ed about 30 feet distant from each other; pears and 
cherries, 20 feet; plums, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
and almonds, 12 feet. The large intervening space be- 
tween the rows of apple and pear trees, may be filled 
up with rows of pears on quince, at 8 or 10 feet apart, 
or with peaches, plums, &c., and thus all portions of 
the land will be productive of fruit crops during the pe- 
riod the apples and the pears on the pear stock, are at- 
' taining their full development. Quinces should be 
planted about 8 to 10 feet apart, and as they flourish 
most in a damp soil, they may be planted in locations 
that are too moist for most other fruits. The grape 
delights in a deep friable soil, and although usually 
found growing in a wild state in moist locations, it ac- 
commodates itself to all soils that will admit of its roots 
penetrating deep and wide, to abstract the requisite 
nourishment, and there is perhaps no other plant that 
is susceptible of such universal adaptation to climate 
and soil by proper management. Wm. R. Prince. 
Flushing, L. /., ^prU, 1847. 

Transplanting Trees. — ^For the northern section 
of the country, the fore part of May is not too late for 
transplanting trees; at least it will do to transplant 
them till their leaves have considerably expanded. 

Forest trees, designed for ornamental grounds and for 
shade, should be grown from seed in nurseries, or open 
grounds: but where these have not been provided, trees 
from the woods may answer as a substitute. If the 
forest is resorted to, it should be the object to obtain 
trees which have been as much as possible exposed to the 
air or light, and which have good tops, well balanced and 
regular. Trees of this description will be found to have 
the best roots, and are most likely to live and thrive. 
Those whioh have long slender trunks with but few 



branches, especially if the branches are chiefly on one 
side, should not be taken. 

In setting out trees, care should be observed that 
they are not set' too deeply in the ground. They do not 
require to be placed any deeper than they formerly stood. 
For foref^t ti%es, particularly the maple, elm and ash, 
covering the roots with muck, or the decayed leaves and 
turf from the woods, will be found* very useful in giving 
the trees a ."ttart. 

For evergreens, it is contended by some who have had 
considerable experience in the business, that it is Itest 
to transplant them quite late in spring, or the tir^t 
of summer. J. Stetson states, in the Massachusetts 
Plowman, that he has succeeded in transplanting ever- 
greens any time from April to June, if taken fi m a 
nursery, because they l .^jre form so compact a body of 
roots, that there is no danger with ordinary care, of 
shaking the earth from them. He has had the best suc- 
cess in planting in June. He planted 150 white pines, 
on the 22d of June, 1826, and the whole lot witli the 
exception of three, lived. These three had the earih 
beaten oflf their roots in being moved, and, as was to 
have been expected, died. 

In some trials w^hich were made in this vicinity last 
year, almost equal success attended the planting. 

Black KInots on Plums. — Whatever be the cau.se 
of this disaster, there need be nodiflerenoe or ditlicnliy 
with regard to its prevention. Exoision and burnini^of 
the affected branches hag proved completely efleciaal 
where promptly and unremii;tingly applied. Some, in- 
deed, have complained of failure; but in these ca.ses the 
disease appears to have made great progress before the 
remedy was applied; or else the operation was not 
closely followed up on every successive appearance of 
the excresences. 

Some readers will remember to have seen notices of the 
efHcacy of washing the branches in strong brine. Some 
instances have lately occurred where the application of 
soft soap has given a similar result; and an acquaintance 
has very .successfully applied a mixture of soft soap and 
salt. The excresences, if recent, soon wither and dis- 
appear. It may happen however, that some parts of 
the trees or remote branches may be inaccessible, and 
that excision may prove the easier of the two. T. 

Wash for Fruit Trees. — Lime wash, or white- 
wash, is not considered as good for trees as pota.>h- 
wash. The latter is made by dissolving potash in 
water, at the rate of one pound to a gallon. It muy 
be applied with a brush, in the spring, or at any otlier 
season, and will, by one or two applications, render the 
bark smooth and clean. For old trunks, with thick and 
rigid bark, Mr. Downing, (in the Fruit and Fruit Trce< 
of America.) recommends a wash of soft soap. He 
thinks it bettor for this purpose than potash, " as a 
portion of it remains on the surface of the bark for some 
time, and with the action of every rain is dissolved and 
penetrates into every crevice, destroying the insects and 
softening the bark itself." 

Invigorating Fruit Trees. — The papers often con- 
tain notices of the advantages of applying ashes, .salt, 
cinders, charcoal, lime, soot, 8a;.,to fruit trees, to in- 
crease their growth; these are often beneficial in mode- 
rate quantities, and occasionally eminently so in certain 
conditions of the tree or soil; but the treatment which 
is most strikingly beneficial, and in the greatest number 
of cases, is to make the soil deep and rich, and to keep 
it clean and mellow -by constant cultivation. Hence 
the selection of stony ground or side-hills is bad policy 

Public Pleasure Grounds. — The Tennessee Far- 
mer states that measures are in progress for purchasing 
a piece of ground at Nashville for a garden for horticiil- 
tiural improvement and ornamental pleasure grounds. 
This is well worthy the imitation of other cities. ^ X. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 1847, 

or THX 

NE W.YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
{Concluded from page 119.) 
SUGAR. 

Tl.>^! 25 lb». maple sugar,. . . .$10 I M best, Col. Tour. 

i; 1 acsL, 5 I 4th beat, Vol. Trans. 

SILK. 



lie-^t specimen 
iu(>/i*it iiito 



manuracmred, 
cloih or rib- 

«lo 

^ t. '--t 10 

iH-^i Col. Tour. 

4' I he^t Vol. Trans. 

siH-oimen not less than 

< 'Mr (louud reeled silk $5 

•2.1 . ^t Col. Tour. 

i/c*t, , Vol. Trails. 



Beat specim«ii of sewing; silk, 
not less than 1 lb , of domestic 
growth, SIO 

ad best, 5 

3d best, Col. Tour. 

4th best Vol. Trans. 

Best one-half bushel cocoons. 
1^7, $S 

2d best, Col. Tour. 

3d best Vol. Trans. 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Best rajf cnrpet, 15 yards, f 3 — 

2d, *2-3(i, Trans. 
Best double carpet coverlet, $4 

—2d rJ-3d. S2-4il., Tran.v 
Best pair woolen knil siockniifs, 

$2— 2d. Traill. 
Best wove woolen stockings, S2 

—2a, TraiLs. 
Best cotton wove stockings, 82— 

2d, Trans. 
Best pouiul of linen sewing 

thread, .S2— 2d, Trans. 
Best linen wove stockings, $2 — 

2d, Tran.4. 
Be«t linen knit stockings, $2— 

2d. Trans. 
Best knit cotton stockings, $2 — 
ad, Traas. 



I»tst woolen blankets, $5 — 9d, 

-4— .i-J, ^3. 
IV-i leu yards flannel, fS— Sd, 

51 - Ai, sja 
Hv^t 'eii vards woolen cloth, $5 

—-2.], SI— 3d, $.'). 
IJc»i w..,»ieu carpet, $5— 2d,S4 — 

.-kI. ?;3. 

B.'-t low cloth, 15 yards, $5— 

'M. Vol. I'rans. 
h-^i leii yurds linen, S5— Sd, $4, 

ii^< leii yards linen diaper, $5 — 

B'-t 'irirfh rug, $5— al, $A— 

li'i, SJ-4ih, «2— 6ih, Volume 

'rritn>aciioii)i. 
B'>i ti ll yiirds kersey, $3— Sd, 

5> J-:<il. Trans. | 

i» V retiouary Premiums will be awarded for otber articles deem- 
woiiwy by the coinmiitee. 

NEEDLE, SHELL, AND WAX WORK. 

B.'<t ornamental needle work, $1 and Diploma. 

oti.inian covers, '* " 

liiMc covers, '* " 

** groi.p flowers, " •« 

** \iirieiy of worsted work, " 

" fancy chair work witli naedle " «* 

•* Worked cushion and back, ** " 

•* worked collar and haiHi kerchief, ** " 

woolen sliawl, « «» 

'* w..rked (injlts, »* " 

*' while quills, " 

*• ."ilk p&icli- work quilt, « " 

friiijr*- mittens ** »• 

p*irJ-folio, worked, " " 

" bouaels, silk " ** 

straw, " ** 

Iftf^e capes " ** 

" lamp stand mat " " 

" orniimental shell work ^3 and Diploma. 

" >p»-< imen o( wax Hi>\ver8, 2 " 

D -'-reiionary Premiums to be awarded for Other articles which 
are deemed entitled to comraendut'on. 

FLOWERS. 



PROFFSSTOXAL LtsT 

G•''.^'.•^t variety and quanyiy of 
Jl..wefi, $5 

Dahlias. 



f'-cati'st variety 

Bt u il dissimilar blooms, . . 

Roses. 

O'l'iirM vnriety 

H'-^i 'il dissimilar blooms,. . . 



Phloxes. 

'^'t 12 varieties, 3 

Br>l seedluig , 3 

Verbenas. 
G-'-^te^it variety and *num- 

^' r 3 

>v 1-2 varieties, 2 

«cedli?nr 2 

(In man Asters. 

i*^M colleciiiui, 3 

Pansier, 
P- >' fin<l preale<l variety,. . . 3 
l>tai :^ variciies,.... 2 



AMATKmi List. 

Greatest variety and quanlitv of 

flowers, Silver Medal. 

Dnhlias. 

Greatest variety.. Silver Medal. 

Bei*t 12 dissimilar blooms, Hor- 
ticulturist. 

Roxes. 

Grea»»*%t vnri»Mv,. Silver Medal. 
Best I'i «li'»MiuiIur bUH»ms, Hor- 
ticulturist. 

PhloTft. 

Best 6 varieties,. Horticulturist. 
Best seedling, do. 
Verbenas. 

Greatest variely, Hort. 

Best 12 varieties, do. 

Best seed 1 ill jj, do. 

(rrrnian Asters. 

Best colleciion Horl. 

Pansies. 

Best and irreatest variety, Horti- 
culturist 
Best 12 varieties, Hon. 



GENERAL LIST. 
Opxir TO au. Compstitors. 

Best collection Green House Plants owned by one 

person, Silver Medal. 

Bc.«»l Floral Design, . « do. 

Best Floral ornamem, da 

2d do. CoPns Toar. 

3<i do. Washington's I<etiers. 

Best hand Bouquet, " flaf" Horticulturist. 

ai do. do. Washingioh's Letter*. 

3d do. do. Transactions. 

Best hand Bouquet, "round," Horticulturist, 

2d do. do. Washington's Letters. 

3d do. do. Transactions. 

VEGETABLES. 

24 best stalkn, celery, $t 

6 best hend.s cauliflower, I 

6 best heads broccoli i 

12 best white table turnep< \ 

12 be.<5t carrots, x 

12 best table beets, % 

12 best parKneps, % 

12 best onioii.« , i 

3 best heads of cabbage, t 

12 best tnmatoc* T : . . . % 

2 best purple egg pL^nts, 1 

12 best sweet p»)iatoe9, ., 1 

Be.<»l half peck Lima beans % 

Best half peck Windsor beans % 

Best bunch double parsley, i 

Three best squashes, i 

Largest pumpkin, | 

12 best ears seed corn X 

Best half peck table potatoes, 1 

Second brst, \ 

Best seedling potato, i 

Discretionnr>' Premiums will be awarded on choice garden pro- 
ducts not above enumerated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best Iron Gate for farm purposes, Silver Medal. 

Best ornamental ca.st-iron vase, on pedestal, do. 

Best sample drain tile do. 

Be.st quarter of an acre of o«=er willow, and the best specimens 

manufactured from the pro<luot, $,5 

Best specimen wire hurdle fence, to be accompanied with an ac- 
count of cost, SilvfT Medal. 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

Best specimen, SIO and Dtp. 

Best specimen of animal portraits 10 and Dip. 

Best drawing of show grounds and buildings, Diploma. 

STOVES. 

possessing some new and valuable improvements. 

Best cooking stove for wood fire, Diploma. 

.Mecond best Silver Medal. 

Best cooking stove for coal fire, Diploma. 

Second best, Silver Medal. 

Best parlor Mtove, Diploma. 

Second best, Silver Medal. 

For improvements nnd machinery n.sei'ul to the farmer and hav- 
ing valuable properties, premiums will be awarded. 

PREMIUMS ON FRUIT. 
APPLES. 

For the greatest and be.st varii-ty of good table apples, 3 of each 
variety ; named soid labeled, grown by exhibitor, Downing** 
Fniits atid Fruit Tree^ of America. Colored plates. 

For the 2tl best, So and Downing'* common edition 

3d best Vol. Trans! 

The best 12 varieties of table apples, labelled, ^5 and Downing'! 
common edition. 

2d best do., $2 and do. 

The best 6 winter varieties do., labelled 3 and do. 

2d best do., 1 and Trans. 

PEARS. 

For the greatest number of varieties of good pears, named and In. 

Downing's book, colored plates. 

2d ereaiest, do. I^a and Downing's com. edition. 

3<1 do Vol. Trans. 

For the best select collection of first rate autumn pears, named and 

labelled, $3 and Downing'* com. etliiitm. 

S*! be-«t 2 and do. 

For the largest and best collection of winter pear^. named and la. 

belled SH and D'Wiiing's com. edition. 

2d best do Downinir's com. edition. 

Best collection of newly introtluced pears, with a aescripti'mi, 
kc, as provided for new variety of seedling apples, Downing's 

colored plates. 
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PEACHES. 

Best 12 varieties, labelled, 93 and Downing^e com. edition. 

dil do., 2 and do. 

Besi^ varieties, labelled, 3 and do. 

2tl do 1 and do. 

Best 1*2 peaches, 2 and do. 

2d do , •. Downing's do. 

Be*.! seedling variety, 6. specimens, 3 and do. 

ad do., 2 and do. 

PLUMS. 

Best collection of ()lnms, 6 specimens each variety, $5 and Dow- 
nin^^'s com. edition. 

2il do %5 and DoMnnnp's com. edition. 

Best 6 varieties of good plums. 6 specimens each, S3 and Thomas' 
Fruit Culturist. ' " 

3d do »1 and Vlioma.V Fruit Cult. 

Best 12 plums choice variety, 1 and do. 

2<1 do Thomas' Fruii Cult. 

Best seedliiijr plums, with descriptions, as in apples, $5 and Dow- 
ning's com. edition. 

ad best, $2 and Downing's com. edition. 

NECTARfNES AND APRICOTS. 

Best and greatest number of good varieties, 6 specimens each, la- 
belled , ^3 and rkiwninjr's com. edition. 

ad do 2 and Tlioma<«' Fruit. Cult. 

BcPt 12 specimens of any good variety,.. $1 and Down. c«>m. cd. 

9d do., 1 and 1 horaas' Fr. Cul. 

QUINCES. 

Best 12 quinces of any variety,.. 63 and Dowiing's com. edition. 

atl do., 1 and Tliomas' Fruit Cult. 

3d do., Thomas' Fruit Cult. 

GRAPES. 

Best and most extensive collection of good native grapes, grown 
in open air $.3 and Down com. edition. 

2tl do., 2 and do. 

Bf.st 3 varieties of native or foreign grapes, grown under glass, 3 
bunches each to be .shown, and Down. com. edition. 

ai do 2 and do. 

Best dish of naiive grapes Thomas' Fruit Cult. 

AVATERMELONS. 

Best fi six specimens of any variety, $3 and Bridgman's Gardener's 
Assistant. 

ad do., $1 and Bridgman. 

MUSKMELONS. 

Best 6 specimens of any variety, S3 and Bridcraan. 

ail do., 1 and do. 

CRANBERRIES. 

P^st peck of domestic culture, 

ad do , jRv) 

To be accompanied with a full description of the manner of cul- 
tivation, nature of soil, A-c. 

Any premiums may i)e witliheld in the discretion of the commit- 
•lee. if ttjj; samp!'^«( exhibited are not worthy of a premium. 

.The fruit exliihited and for which preniiuias are awarded, to be 
at the di-=po.«;il of die commit1»»e. 

Six vol-?, of Downing, fominon edition, and twelve of Thomas' 
JFrnit Oult.. will be awarded by the committee, in tlieir diimreiion, 
for choice fruits not enumerated. 

WINTER MEETING. 

For the best new seedlinff variety of winter apples, of decidedly 
superior quality and vaiualile for exportation ; one dozen speci- 
mens to be exhibited ; fotretlier with a hij^torv of Its origin ; a de- 
scription of the srrowih. character and Imbits' of the tree, and the 

' growiiiir of the tVuit— .«iich t'rnit to be adjudsre I by the committee 
as ot the first character lor orchard purposes, Downing's book 
colored plates. ' 

For the 2«1 best do., 9.5 and Down. com. edition. 

The above new seoilling variety to be sent to R. P. Jon.\.sopr, 

Secretary, Agricultural Rooms, Albany, before the 15th January] 
for examination. 

For the best new fall seedling apple for all purposes, rondltions 

and descriptions as above, §5 and Down com. edition. 

Sil " est do 2 and do. 

These last named to be exhibited at the Annual Fair and Show 
of the Society, in J849. 

KrsolreA, That a committee of be appointed by the Execn- 

live ('oimniitec. w ho sliall report at the next aiunial meeting a list 
of not exceeding .30 kinds of apples, which sliall be in their opinion 
best adapted \o the economical demands of the people of this state, 
and to be best suited to the diiTerent loealities of the .sajnc. compri- 
sintr ih»*ir nmst extensive use in all season.^, for home consumption. 
Mild l"or exportation, the iiidivi(lt||il names of said fruit??, a dr.-iwinsr 
of each separate kind, widi a paiiicniar description thereof; and 
that in this connection they also take into consideration the several 

clas-^es of fine fruits as adapted to the above purposes, and 

dollars be ai)propriated as in the judirment of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be necessary to aceomplish this object. 

Coinmiftee.- Lewi.s K. Allen. Hlack Rock: A. J. Downing. New. 
bnrtrh ; Hon. Samuel Young. Bailston ; Dr. H. Wendell, Albany; 
and J. W. Bisiiell, Rochester. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS, 
Will be awarded for articles of merit exhibited by mechaninf. in 
nil the various branches— and it is hoped that a general exhibition 
will be m^de. 

Plate will be .substituted for money premiums iu all cases, at 
the opiiou of compeiilor ' 



FIELD CROPS.— At Wintkr MEETi.fo. 
Best crop of wheat raised ujx»n any farm, not leas than two ncn«» 

to l)e harvested, threshed and measured $ 16 

ad best 810 1 3d do., Vol Tn u 

Best crop of spring wheat, not less than two acres, to be harve^' J, 

Ac., SHi 

ad do., $>8 I 3d do., Vol. Trans. 

Best crop of Indian corn, not less than 2 acres, to be gnii.er...|. 

shelled, and weighed, between the20lh December and 5th Jur.i a- 

ry f * 

ad do tl5 I 3d do., 

Best crop of barley, not less than 2 acres, to be harvested, Ac. ?li' 

2d do. ; »8 I 3d do., Vol. Tra k 

Best crop of rye, 2 acres, 

2d do., $5 I Third do., ^'ol. Tr.niv 

Best crop of oats, 2 acres, &c 

2ii do S8 I 3d do., Tra iv 

Best crop of potatoes, not less than one acre, to be dug and rr t :i- 

sured, of a go<xl table quality Sl») 

ad do S8 I 3d do., Tra-i*. 

Rest crop of potatoes, as to quantitv, not less than 1 acre, — $10 

2d do , S«S I 3d do., Tnn.v 

Best crop of ruta buga, not less^lhan one acre, to be weighed, asKi 

50 lbs. estimated as a bushel SlO 

2d do., }$3 I 3d do., Trai.-s 

Best crop of sugar beets, not less than one-half an acre, weight as 

above, *S 

2d do $5 I 3d do., Trans 

Rest crop carrots, \ an acre, 

2d do., $5 I 3d do., , Tra:.?, 

Best crop mangel "wurtzel, i an acre, 

ai do., S5 I 3d do., Trai... 

Best crop of peas, 1 acre, 

2d do , S5 I 3d do., Tijuk 

Best crop of beans, noi less than 1 acre, 5S 

2d do. $5 I 3d do., Trai.*. 

Best acre of corn todder, with a particular account of niainier of 

cultivation and securing the crop, 

Best half acre of hops, with a full account of method of cultiva'iii-? 

and preparing crop for market SKt 

Best half-acre of flax, with like Htalements as above, 5 

Best half acre of tobacco, do. do. 5 

Best acre of broom corn, do. do. 5 

Rest acre of clover seed, do. do. 5 

Best acre of timothy seed, do. do. 5 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Whereas, Tlie Agricultural Society of the State of New- York, 
has not an experimental farm ; and whereas, to some extent. «.-.t:v- 
factory experiments can be made by intelligent farmers oa liiejr 
own tarms, therefore 

Jiesnlved, That- the undermentioned list of preminms be otTi-red 
to induce public spirited individuals to lend their valuable aid 111 
extending the boundaries of accurate rural kpnwledjre. 

Three premiums will be awarded of ?30. and 10, in Janua- 
ry- f'^r the best experiment upon a herd of not less than ^ 
cow.^. to determine the relative advantages of soiling, or depa^'-u- 
ring: milch cows. The experiment to be conducted as follows;:— 

1st. The experiment must comm'^nce on the first day of May, and 
be continued until the first day Of Jlovember. 

2. The con-B to be divided in two lots of four each. One hM to 
he soiled, the «»ther depastured. Before commencing the exper;- 
ment. each lot must be weipi.ed. and the record of the weisiii r< - 
turned to the committee. It is necessary that the two lots shall le 
as near alike in weight and milkintr properties as possible. 

.3d. The milk of each lot to be weighed separate daily. 
4th. The manure made from those soiled to be uscert.aineil in 
cords. 

5th, An account to be kept of the expense of soilintr. also detailed 
statements of the entire mannpement, together with the nieM^urt'- 
meiit of the land occupied iji soiling, and each to be retunud to 
the committee. 

r»th. A description and measurement of the land occupied for pa«- 
ture. also to be made. 

7th Each lot to be weighed at the conclusion of the experlmfii'. 

For the best experiment to be continued throuirh three crop*, to 
ascertain in btishels of prain and weisrht of .stalk.* or straw. I'te 
actual value of manure to a farmer. The experiments to he c<m- 
ducted as follows, viz : — 

1. Three contiiruons acres of gronnd lUiall be selected. 

2- One acre of which shall be manured with i ot more th.nn un 
cords of common Imrn yard manure the first year, and plowed un- 
der. The second acre to be manured with fermented or com[K^:«i'^ 
manure, to be applied in any manner the experimenter cho.K*-i : 
but a full acc<Mnit of the mode of makintr the com|>ost. nnd I' e 
manner of its application, accompanietl with a statement of the co>t 
of makiuff and application, will be required. 

3. The three acres are to be planted with com the first yenr: f''* 
second to be sowed with barley or oats: the third crop 10 be w r- 
ter grain ; an accurate account of the yield of each crop 10 be U'n'. 

4. A full account of the whole manairement and ail the (leiaii* 
respecting the culture and the circumstances afTeciingr the crop 

5 The several kinds of soil to be particularly described. aiiJ 
specimens fraii.smittcd to the State Society for anaIvsi^ before e-'fii- 
mencinir the experiment — and also at the conclusion of the cxptTi- 
ment — discriminating co-efuHv between each acre. 
For the best $iO \ Sti oe-st SWO I .3d best ^'.-O 

N. B. The specimens of soil to be selected for analysis, mii-' ' e 
taken from the surface, in different parts of the acre, ^^'here tl e 
acre is irreen sward, the sample must be taken just at the tern: in- 
tion of the roots of the grass. Specimens should also be s^-Ier-.'^l 
from tlie depth of seven or eight inches. At all events, imme- 
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I'.irely below the u^iual depth which the plow runs. The i*peci- 
M t< iM must ill no casie be mixed; and should coudist of 

t- . »-it 1 poiiiul >ew'ed in a coitou bag. 

will he paiil at ibe annual meeting- of the pociety in 1949, to 
t If ji'- Taon who Will make llie most sausfaclory agricultural ex- 
, • ; incnt, accuracy and the imporiance of the exjieriment to be 
•aWrii iuto consideration. A full detail of lh< cxperiraeul and its 
rv'U^i* must accompany the application. 

Ktir the best miuiaged entire flock of sheep of not leas than 100, 
♦ 1 awarded at the annual nieeling in 1S48. 
11. -t S'a) I 2d best 20 I 3d best «10 

Tne applicants for these premium* will be required to furnish the 
;f<s ifty with the followiup iufonnatioii, viz : — 

1. T;ie kind and quaJtiity of tuod, and its value. 

*2. The quantity and quality of wool — this to be determined by 
f - b' lns; jsuhiniitcd to the stapling of some respectable manufaclu- 
r I'v' .-MaWisliineiit, whose certificate shall accompany the applica- 
li.'.i i.»r th»^ premium. 

:u.: The number of the increase. 

4. Kind of sheep, and the number of ewe-s, wethers and bucks 
.1. The value of sheep when fattened, and the value of lambs for 
the biiicljer. 

Competition from persons not residents of the Stai 

PnMjuums of Plate, Medals, and Diplomas, will be awarded 
The best bull of any breed, 3 years old. 

" 2 
On the best cow, 3 years old. 
" heifer, 2 " 
" "1 year old. 

yoke of workiiLg oxen. 
" pair fat cattle. 
" stallion. 
" br<M«l mare. 
** pair matched horse.n. 
" buck^ lung or middle wooled. 
" *' fine wool. 

" pen of Mermo and Saxony ewes, not less than 5 
each. 

B. P. JonxsoN, Sec'y. 
.^iiv iiiformntloh desired by persons who intend to compete' for 
p"iijnims. Will be furnisiied by the .Secretary, on application, and 
n- M.;ir'it> free and full inquiries from all who are desirou* of coin- 
pti at the Fair, or of presentitig articles for exhibition. 
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M^-pjin? of the Executive Committee at the Society's Hall, April 
?— <iK.»Rr,E Vail, President; Wm- Buel, C. N. Beme.nt, V'lce- 
F'r <,leiil3j Ambrosk STEVK'is, Executive C«>mniittee ; J. McD. 
M< Int^re, Treasurer; B. P. Johnson, Recordins; .Secretary. 

L' tters were rea<! from Prof (iardiner, (ieo. Geddes, J. Delafield, 
IlurpT and Hruliier*. Asa I'iich. M. D- A. J. Dovvumg, Hon. Z. 
I'. .11. .s. L. Randall. W. W. McCav, T. Whitiue, J. .M'Donald, 
1>: R Wheeler. J. M'Dwierer, A. 'G. Carll, A. RedfielJ, A. M 
I'.i.ne. H .Me.sier, Hon. E. Cost, J. Wilkinson, M. D. Blauvelt, S. 
AV Jt \v.Mt, Dr. A I>?ul)led;iy. Jacob Morris, C. Ilawley, 11. L. 
l);iy. A. B. Alleji. and (). Phelps. 

J Delafielp, Esq., President of the Seneca Co. Ag. Society, fur- 
ris 'iul an interesting account of the organization of Town As.socia- 
li"iis ftml Kai mers Clubs in Seneea county. He says : *' I have had 
tie pIciL-nre to address several meetings of from 40 to 60 farmers, 
sv»rin!iled ui the town of Fayette, and to witness qn interest well 
w.iriMy of the high pursuits in winch they are engaged.-' " I am 
liiipi'V to add, these meetjugs are lcH>ked forward to by our Young 
^I-^ri. ;is objects of pleasure ami profit.'' 

Matuias p. Coo."**, of Lansiiigburgh, Rensselaer county, exhib- 
i wi a rniHlel fence, with cast-iron posts, called Coons' cast-iron 
p>^tfaim and ornajnentaJ fence." The advantages claimed fur 
11..-- iViiee are : 

Tne durability of the cast-iron posts. 

2il. Tiie cheapness and ease with which a fence may be con- 
SKiK tf^vl — cheaper than an ordinar\- post and board fence. 

.'111. It may be placwl i>ermanemly on all soils, or, if necessary, 
ti-^eil MS a hurdle f ence, and can be put up as fast a^i the bottom rails 
Can t'e laid for an ordniary fence. 

4t I. The iKtiU are such that they are Kufficient for any ordinary 
puri-Ke. weighing from eight to ten pounds. 

TfK* Boan! were of the opaiion that the improvement of Mr. 
r '..,ts IS a valuable onC; and deserving of encouragement. [A 
«.;•<.'(• I men of the fence may be seen at the Agriculturjd Rooms ] 

HowARu Delano, of Ajotiville, Onv>ndaga county, presented to 
tl - ."^ocjcty a premmra diamond pl»)\v, of most superior finish. 
T .aiik* of B<^ard tendered Mr. Delano. [Plow may be .seen at 
.Auru ultural Room.s. Farmers are invited to examine this beauti- 
lui specimen of work.] 

.\lr. r>rEVK.N'4 presented to the Society, on behalf of tlic editor 
p t.ie American Agriculturist, the vol*, of tliat paper for 1644, '45, 
a .1 W). Thanks to the donor. 

C .\. Bemext preseined a copy of American Poulterer's Cora- 
pi.U'ni. Thanks to the don«»r. 

Oil motion of Mr. Stevens, the following preamble and resolu- 
li. -I wre adopted : — 

\\ tii reas it i.s important to the best interests of the Society in it^ 
e';<h a\ors to advance the agricultural interest of the State, tliat its 
i. irnry should be lurnished with all the im|x>rtant works on agri- 
cii iiirr, especially those relating to the agriculture of this couutry : 

K'^Uffdy That tlie members of the Society and others interested 
.1 IS |tri>spenty. be invited to aid in furnishing agricultural works 
'ui tn« libraxy, by donation or oilicrwise, as ihey shall judge bcsL 



AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 
On motion of Mr. Johnsox, 

Besdved, That the sum of § be appropriated for the purpose 

ofobtainhig. during the present year, the survey of one or more 
counties, and that the plan submitted by the Secretary be adopted 
as the basis of such surveys. 

Resolved^ That the Secretary be directed to open a correspond- 
ence with gentlemen in diiferent counties, in relation to suc!i sur- 
vey, and report at the next me ting the re&ulta of his correspond- 
dence, and the terms on which an accurate survej of aixy county 
can be obtained. 

ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS— ON FOREIGN STOCK. 



For the best Stallion of any breed, $15 

For the 2d best " '* lo 

For the 3d best " Youaii. 

For the best Brood Mare,. Si 5 

For the 2d best *' lo 

For tiie 3d best *' Youatt. 



ON POTATOES. 
For the best and greatest variety of Seedling Potatoes of ap- 
proved varieties, 5? 10. 

The Secretary stated that 47 counties had reported, being all, 
as he was informed, that were organized in the State. 

On motion of Mr. Stevk.vs, a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Johnson, Tucker, Mcln>re and Stevens, were appointed to report 
at the next meeting a plan for the grailual increase of the library, 
and a list of such works as are now needed as books of reference. 

B. P. Jou.NSOW, Secretary. 



Agricvltural Rooms,' Albany^ Aprils, 1?47. 

The Executive Committee have the satisfaction to annonnce tn 
the Agriculturists of the State of New York, that our di.stineui«hed 
fellow-citiizen, ihc Hon. Silas WBtanT, has accepted an invit;iiioii 
to deliver the annual address at the Fair of the State Ag. Society at 
Saratoga, on the Itjih of September next. 

It will doubtless have been perceived from the published proceed- 
ing^ of the Executive Committee, that they have, in accordance 
With the recommendation expressed by the Society at the annual 
meeting in .Tanuary, located the Fair at Saratoga Springs, where 
it will be held on the 14ih, 15th and Ifith of September, 1?<47. 

A delegation of the committee visited Surat«>ga. and selected, a 
fine elevated plat of ground, within a quarter of a mile of Comrress 
sjjring, containing an area of fifteen acres or more, which will be 
enclosed. Spacious buildings will be erected within the enclosure, 
with ample acconnnodatio ts for all articles presented for exhibi- 
tion. 

Care will also be takent that arrangements on an extensive scale 
appropriate to the occasion, be made for the reception and exhibi- 
tion ol" every description of stock, farm implements, articles of do- 
mestic raanutacture, fruiu, flowers, and articles of mechanic skill. 
Sec. 

Arrangements will be made with the several Railroad Companies 
for the gratuitous transportation of stork as well as other articles 
designed tor exhibition, so ajs to arrive a day or two previous to tlie 
fir.^t day of exhibition. 

The two railroads leading to Saratoga will be in readiness to 
transport without hindrance or delay the visitors who may desire to 
be present on the occasion. Geo. Vjul, President. 

B. p. JouASOA', Secretary. 



NEW- YORK COUNTY AG. SOCIETIES. 



RENSSELAER.— This Society will hold its exhibition at Troy. 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 2"2d and 2:id. They have »»f- 
fered a handsome list of premiums, and we presume, from the well- 
known character of the previous exhibitions of tliis Society, that 
the next show will be large and attractive. 

CAYUGA. — The next exhibition of this Society will take place 
at Auhurn on the Gtti and 7ih days of October. A handsome .«um 
is (»frered in premiums, embracing all departments of agriculinre 
and horticulture, as well as farm implements and domestic manu- 
factures in general— all well calculated to excite emulation, and 
bring out a full exhibition. We tender the Society our thanks for 
their ofler of several volumes of the Cultivator, as premiums. 



CALEDONIA, Vermont.— Show to be held at St. Johnsbnry, 
Oct. 7th. The premium list shows that the interest of agriculture 
is well sustained by this Society. A rule is adopted by which every 
one who pays a dollar to the Treasurer of the Society, is entitled 
to a volume of the Cultivator. 



Root Crops. — ^William Garbntt. of Wheatland. N. 
Y.. who raises from three to five acres of roots per an- 
num, besides potatoes, is convinced from long; experi- 
ence, that cooked potatoes are the cheapest food for 
feedinfl^ swine; that ruta-ba<ias and field beets are most 
valuable for neat stock, and especially to j^rain growers 
who have an abumlanco of straw; that carrots aromo.st 
profitable as extra feed for horses in winter; and that 
the larce sugar beet and manirel wurtzel are the most 
valuable succulent food for milch cows in winter. T . 
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HOWARD'S ROTARY CYLINDRICAL GRAIN DRYER. 



Editors Cultivator— In the last number of the 
Cultivator, you rcciuest some one to furnish you a de- 
scription of the process of kiln-dryinjj J?rain, especially 
Indian corn, with the expense, ke. Agreeably to your 
request, I have procured, and enclose to you. a copy of 
Mr. Skbre Howard's patent for a " Rotary Cylindrical 
Grain Dryer." A great number of these dryers have 
been put up in dillcrcnt parts of the country, and give 
the most perfect satisfaction. I have been informed 
that the expense of kiln-drying corn in one of Mr. How- 
ard's dryers, is not over one fourth of a cent per bushel; 
and that an apparatus capable of kiln-drying sixteen 
hundred bushels per day will not cost over tive hundred 
dollars. The operation of the machine is clearly set 
forth in the specification. Respectfully yours, 

Z. C. RoBBiNs, Attorney fo^- Patents. 

Waihin^ion, D. C, March 23, 1847. 

To all whom it may concern; be it known, that I, 
Sebre Howard, of Adrian, in the county of Lenawee, 
and state of Michigan, have invented a new and im- 
proved Kiln-Drying apparatus, which I denominate 
Howard^s Rotary Cylindrical Grain-Dryer; and I do 
hereby declare the following to be a full and accurate 
description of the construction and operation thereof, 
reference being had to the accompanying drawings, 
making a part of this specification. My Rotary Cylin- 
drical Grain Dryer is composed of three melalic cyliu- 
drieal casings, of different sizes, combined concentrically, 
the .one within another, forming annular spaces between 
the central and the interior and exterior casings. The 
concentric combined casings are placed within a heat- 
ing chamber and suspended on a horizontal shaft pass- 
ing through the centre of the inner casing, on which 
they revolve. 

In the accompanying draw* 
ing, fig. 1 is a vortical lon- 
gitudinal section through the 
centre of my kiln-drying ap- 
l)aratusj and fig. 2 is a per- 
spective elevation of the in- 
terior side of the head or front 
end of the heating chamber, 
detached from tlie other parts 
of the same. Similar letters re- 
fer to corresponding parts in 
both figures. is the interi. 
or; J5, is the central, and C, 
is the exterior concentric ca- 
sing; c, is the annular space 
between the casings A and B ; 
and / is the annular space be- 
tween the casings B and C; R, 
Fig. 2. is the chamber, enclosing the 




combined concentric casings; the enclosing wall L, 
of the chamber i2, may be composed of brick or other 
suitable material; is the horizontal shaft passing 
through the centre of the combined concentric cas- 
ings; V, V, are radial arms by which it is secured to 
the front end of the same; K is a head which doses 
up the rear end of the inner concentric casing. The 
shaft t, has its bearing in the head D, and rear end 
of the beating chamber, 1?; at its rear end a crank v, 
or a pulley, or cog wheel, is attached, for the purpose (sf 
communicating motion to the combined concentric ca- 
sings. On the rear side of the head D, of the chamber 
R; circular projecting flanges n and are secured 
concentric with each other, the inner circular flange, n, 
passes a few inches within the front end of the inner con- 
centric casing ^, fitting accurately to tho same. The 
exterior flange P, fits accurately to the central concen- 
tric casing B, and passes a few inches within the same; 
the annular space between the circular flanges, n and 
p, communicates with the chimney /, and connects the 
annular space e. with the same. J" is a furnace, placed 
at the front end of the chamber R. underneath the com- 
bined concentric casings, constructed in any well known 
or usual manner; i. are the grate bars; «, are the fur- 
nace doors. 

The heat of the furnace, and gaseous products of 
combustion, first act upon the exterior surface of the 
outer concentric casings C, (as it is revolved.) from front 
to rear ; at the rear end they enter the annular space e, 
arid are carried forward through the same to the cliim- 
ney I, acting upon the exterior surface of the casing A. 
and the interior surface of the casing B. 

The grain (or other substance) to be kiln-dryed, is 
placed in a receptacle or hopper jn, attached to the front 
head D, of the chamber R, and passes through a spout 
r, into the heating chamber A, within the interior of 
the inner casing A ; here it is acted upon by the heat 
occasioned by the passage of the hot air and gases from 
the furnace, through the annular flue s|)ace to the 
chimney, and is gradually carried from the front to the 
rear end of the circular heating chamber A^ by the ro- 
tary action of the continuous spiral thread d. projecting 
from its interior surface. 

The grain being carried to the rear end of the cham- 
ber A J against the head v. which closes up the same, 
fails through connecting tubes A, A, into the annular space 
f, between the concentric casings B and C. In the an- 
nular space /, a spiral thread g, is placed, win<ling 
around in the same from rear to front, in a reversed po- 
sition to that in the chamber A^ which carries the graia 
back again to the front end of the concentric casings l,y 
ihe rotary action of the same, arriving at which, ahook 
9, attached to the front end D, of the chamber R, and 
extending into the annular space /, takes the grain 
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THE MORGAN HORSE, BLACK HAWKJ 



the spiral thread and forces it into the discharge 
apout k. 

The grain, during its passage through the annular 
space/, is acted u^)on by heat on both its enclosing sur- 
faces at the same tiraej the casing C being acted upon 
dir- Mi heat of the furnace, and the casing B 

by and gaseous products of combustion in 

th« from the furnace through the annular flue 

8p 1 •chimney. 

1 1< l>i' perceived, as a very valuable fea- 

tlii iiig apparatus, that the heating sur- 

face ilie grain passes, are regularly and 

constantly increasing in temperature, from the point 
where the grain enters the circular chamber ^, to that 
where it is discharged out of the annular space /; this 
feature, combined with the constantly progressive rota- 
ry motion, causes every particle of grain to be equally 
operated on by heat, without danger of injury from 
scorcliln^, if proper attention be paid to the furnace. 

The red arrows in fig. 1, represent the course of the 
wh' ' e])tacle m, through the chamber 

an- 1 to the discharge spout fe; the black 

arr i i lie course of the hot air and gaseous 

pr* mbustion from the furnace to the chimney. 

I d Mi\ rotary cylindrical grain-dryer, not only 

for 1 of all kin<ls, but also for drying malt, 

or substance it can be used for, and 
•a&tij»g of coflTee. 

J thus fully described the construction andope- 
r I'Mi ol my rotary cylindrical grain dryer, what I claim 
he ein as new, and desire to secure by letters patent, is 
lue uniting the cylindrical casings ^i, B, and C. with 
each other, and combining them with the furnace J, in 
such a manner as to form a circular heating or drying 
chamber jly within the inner casing jJ ; an aiuuilar 
space or dr}'ing chamber /, connected with the same 
between the outer casing C, and central casing B, emd an 



annular flue space c, between the central casing B and 
inner casing J?, substantially as herein set forth. 

I also claim the giving the grain or other substance 
acted upon, a constantly progressive rotary movement 
from the front to the rear end of the circular drying chara 
ber ^. — conducting it into the annular space or drying 
chamber /, and returning tlie same by a reversed move- 
ment to its front end. and discharging the kiln-dried 
grain at the spout k, by the action of the projecting 
spiral thread d, connecting pipes h. k, and spiral thread 
g, combined and operating substantially in the manner 
and for the purpose herein set forth. Sebre Howard. 

" BLACK HAWK." 

Editors or Cultivator — About two years since I 
furnished you a drawing of Messrs. Hills' horse Black 
Hawk," with a description of that animal, and the Mor- 
gan stock in general; all of which was published in the 
June number of your periodical, and which elicited cor- 
roboratinij remarks from connoisseurs of the horse. 

Too much, in my opinion, has not been said in praise 
of this perfect Yankee Harness Horse,'' and the Mor- 
gans in general. His stock, most of them, outdo their 
sire in size. I saw several colls of his get. coming two 
this season, weighed, some months since, their weights 
varying from 800 to 1000 pounds. These colts exhibit 
great action, and are sprightly, mild and attractive. 

By the request of the Messrs. Hill, I have sent an- 
other drawing of this noted horse, exhibiting him in 
harness, to the engraver; the cut I presume will be fur- 
nished you this month, and I hope to see a perfect figure 
and representation of the animal. I ahi happy to in- 
form you that he will be on the gn)und at your next 
State show, together with some of his stock. 

Weybridge, Vt., Jpril, 1847. Solomon W. Jewett. 

[For a challenge in reference to Black ITawk," see 
advertisement in tins nmuber.] 
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Gin for Loading Loos and Stone. — noticed a 
communication in one of the numbers of the Cultivator 
for last year, containing an inquiry for a machine with 
which one or two men could load large stone, on a 
wagon. As no one has responded to that inquiry, and as 
1 have a gin for that purpose, I thought it not improper 
to transmit to you for publication, a diagram and de- 
$oription ol it. 

I constructed one of this kind of gins, a few years 
since, for the purpose of loading saw-logs on a wagon, 
and I found it to be a machine of great tUilityj for this 
and for other purposes j and especially for hoisting large 
Rtone high enough to place them on a wagon. It is a 
machine of great mechanical power, simple in its con- 
struction, and can be handled and worked by one man 
with great facility. As a portable gin for loading large 
stone, for lifting stone from a quarry, for loa<ling timber 
on wheels, and for many other purposes, I think it can- 
not be surpassed. 

The shears, or " gin poles," as some call them, are 
fourteen feet in length, and supported at the top by an 
iron bar eighteen inches long, made fast in the shear 
which has the windlass attached to it. The other two 
shears have an inch and a half hole near the top, into 
'vhich the iron bar enters when the shears are erftot. 
The holes must be large, so that the lower ends of th« 
shears may be placed at some distance asunder. You 
will see by the cut, that the slack rope of the tackles, 
winds on the windlass, which is turned by wooden bars, 
which are thrust into holes near the end of it. A few 
itotches are cut in the windlass, into which a follower 
drops, to prevent its turning backwards. 

If it is desirable to apply more power, a system of cog- 
wheels, with a crank on the shaft of the smallest one, 
may be placed where the windlass is. (I once at- 
tached a couple of cog-wheels to my gin,* and with it a 
lad could elevate a ton or more with ease.) 

When I load saw-logs with this gin, if the tackle rope 
is strong enough, I hitch the chain near the middle of 
the log, and back the wagon under it. If it is very 
heavy, elevate one end, and let it rest on the forward 
part of the wagon, while the other end is raised high 
enough for the hinder part of the wagon to pass under; 
and to be coupled to the fore part. To unload a log, 
place two rails on the wagon, one on either side of 
the log, and pry up the forward end, and lay a roller 
on the two rails under the log, and push it off the hind 
end of the wagon. In order to load large stone, elevate 
them high enough to back the wagon under, and let 
them drop on it. If the stone are not very large, a sin- 
gle rope, passing over the upper pulley and to the wind- 
is sufficient. A gin oonstruoted in this manner is 



very useful in elevating earth, when digging a well, 
and also to let down stone for the wall. 

My gin cost me $2.50, besides half a day's work, 
making it. Tackle blocks, $1.25. Rope, 75 cts. 
Iron bar to support the upper ends, and the timber, 50 cts. 

Thus you will |>erceive that this gin is " mulium in 
parvOj" in every point of view. With it one man can 
perform what ten men could not without it; and if you 
consider it worthy of a place in your paper, it is at 
your disposal. S. E. Todd. Lansing, Tompkins Co., 
N. r., 1847. 

Insect in Clover Sef.d. — After a great deal of 
search, I have found the clover seed fly. and herewith 
enclose two of the insects between two small pieces of 
mica. I hope they will attract the attention of some 
entomologist. I have examined them with a micro- 
scope, with the intention of having a drawing made 
from them; but finding it more difficult than I expected. 
I solicited the aid of Mr. Witherell, Prof, of Chemistry 
and Mathematics in the Ithaca Academy. He examined 
the fly, and found it a different species from any he had 
seen before. 

The insect eats the clover seed in the fall and latter 
part of summer. I have known the seed that ripens 
with the first growth of the clover, almost eat up by it. 
At the time it was mowed it appeared to be well«filled, 
with seed. Some seasons they destroy from one- third 
to one-half of my crop. The worm commences its work 
on the outside of the seeds, and eats all but the part that 
is next to the stem, so that if the chit of the seed is left 
it will grow, although it may not be more than afoarth 
part of the seed. 

The way I detected the fly wai« this : About the first 
of October last, I rubbed out some seed by hand, and 
selected some which I knew had worms in it, and put it 
in a small vial, over the mouth of which a paper was tied, 
with small holes made through it. and hung the vial up 
in the room. The flies began to hatch out about the 
first of February. When they first appear they are 
almost white, but as they become older they tarn brown. 
Those I send you were three or four days old when they 
were put under the microscope. ' Their natural shape 
may have been somewhat altered by pressure between 
the pieces of mica. I regret that I could not send them 
to you alive. Henry Brewer. Enfield, Toir^kint 
Co X. r. March 1. 1847. 

The insect forwarded by Mr. Brewer, is too mneh 
mutilated to enable us to form any useful conclusions 
from an examination of it. We are inclined to think it 
Is difl'&rcnt from anything we have before seen; but 
we can form no idea of the manner in which it attacks 
the clover-seed. We would thank Mr. B. to send us 
some seed which has been eaten by the worm, and at 
the proper season, some which has the egg in the seed, 
that we may see the insect in all its stages. — ^£ds.] 



American Agricultural Books. — ^In the Decem- 
ber number of Mr. Downing's usually candid and libe- 
ral Horticultural Magazine, I find an article which 
s)ieaks in so depreciating a manner of what have seemed 
to me meritorious publications, that I am induced to 
take up a little of your room for the purpose of inqui- 
ring into the merits of the case. The article in ques- 
tion is a review of Mr. Allen's American Agriculture." 
This book I have not sen, but am ready to believe 
all the good that is said of it. The pas:iage which 
attracted my attention is the following; 
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** What American farmers want, as we conceive, at 
the present moment, are plain and sensible reasons for 
our best agricultural practice, as it is, and equally com- 
mon seose hints and directions for its improvement. 
Btfoks written upon such a plan, by competent men, 
will a thousand times farther toward making good 
husbandmen, and improving those already skillful, than 
a republication of all the elaborate French, English, or 
German S5'stem8 of draining, subsoiling, and irrigating, 
that the best authors on the other side of the Atlantic 
have yet produced." 

Now Mr. Dovirning has done more than any one else 
to give an impulse, in this country, to an improved taste 
in rural architecture, landscape gardening, and horti- 
culture; but what sort of figure would his book on archi- 
tecture have made, had he been limited to the ground 
he marks out for agricultural writers 1 How would it 
sound to him to be bidden to write a book of plain and 
sensible reasons for our best architectural practice as it 
is, and equally common- sense hints and directions for its 
improvement?" It does not accuse him of plagiarism 
to say that without recourse to Gilpin, Price, Loudon, 
and others, his works would hardly have been so com- 
])lete. Nay, he will probably allow that no one can 
hnve a sound judgment in architecture who is not ac- 
quainted with the theory and practice of the best mas- 
ters in all the styles. 

This mode of treating a subject, and this alone, raises 
it to the rank of a liberal art or profession. We demand 
that the soil shall cultivate the man, while the man cul- 
tivates the soil. Again Mr. Downing says, 

"It is idle to lay before farmers, in a country 
like ours, where capital is rarely or never employed in 
farming — where land is plentiful, but labor scarce and 
dear — s^'stems 'of farming, based on just the contrary 
state of things — where farming is carried on with abun- 
dant capital, and where the price of labor and means of 
tillage are such, that it w^ill pay a good interest upon 
the capital employed. It is very much like discoursing 
to the keeper of a ' country store,' upon the large prin- 
ciples of commerce which govern the transactions of such 
houses as the Barings, or Brown, Brothers & Co." 

Now, I would contend that the jirinciplcs of com- 
merce, by which the storekeeper is to be guided, are 
identically the same with those by which Browns or 
Barings must be guided. It is only the practice, the 
detail, that ditfers. And this makes the diflference 
between man and man, that one sees only the detail in 
what be does; the other sees the principle that must 
apply in all similar cases. There can be no thorough 
knowledge of the principles of any art, without a know- 
ledge of the practice in all those places where the art is 
best practiscHd. 

I cannot agree that our farmers have no capital. 
Every farmer has a farm, house, barn, stock, crops, i)er-. 
haps $5000, perhaps $10,000. Is not this a cajutal ? 
It is invested, to be sure, in his business, like that of 
every other business man. Moreover, he has an in- 
come, say $250 or $500 in cash, over and above the 
living of his family. What does he do with it ? Buys 
more land, or lets it out on interest. And this I con- 
reive to be one of the greatest evils in our farming — the 
abuse of capital. It is not universal, but it is too com- 
mon that the farmer who has risen to wealth, who has 
his $5,000 or $10,000 at interest, owns no more plows, 
and has no better stock, or barns, than his poorer neigh- 
bor. 

I am no advocate of English practice for our farmers; 
but I am an advocate of principles whereever I find 
ihem. Any man would be a better farmer for reading 
Jetliro Tull's book on Horse-hoeing Husbandry, yet TuU 
will f>ersuade no man to forego the use of manure. Any 
man will be a better plow-maker for reading Stephen's 
account of the Scotch plow, yet he will not attempt to 



persuade our farmers to buy plows at $25 apiece. Judge 
Buel, in the Farmer's Instructor, gives insiructions in 
plowing " compiled " from Low's Agriculture, that 
will make any man a better plowman; yet we need not 
enter into all the mysteries of " twice-gathering " and 
" cleaving down with gore- furrows." 

But after all, what do we not owe to English agri* 
culture; for we are bound to be just, and " give the 
devil his due." In the plow, if they owe something to 
us, we owe vastly more to them. The cultivator is 
English, and our cultivator is yet far behind several of 
theirs. The harrow we have not improved upon in any 
essential. The subsoil plow is English. We have 
adopted all these things with great skill. We have ex- 
cellent plov^^s at a fourth the cost; we make our im* 
plements light, cheap, and strong; but not yet so 
thorough nor so perfect in their work. 

But I am getting away from my object, w^hich was to 
deprecate, and enter my protest against the disparage- 
ment of any attempt tow^ards the formation of a library 
for our farmers, not of books only that shall be written 
expressly for them, on the principle of a Sunday school 
library for children, where pains arc taken that they 
may learn no harm, but of books from any language, in 
the reading and choosing and application of which, far- 
mers may use their own faculties, and learn to apply 
principles from whatever quarter they may come. W. 
Lenox, im Feb., 1847. 

To Improve an Agricultural Paper. — In a re- 
cent number of your periodical, we threw out a few 
hints in reference to obtaining subscribers for that and 
similar publications. We now propose, as many of our 
farmers are not satisfied in regard to the practical 
value of such papers, to olfer a few suggestions, which, 
if they, the farmers, will carry into practice, we have 
no doubt will render them so truly acceptable that they 
will be considered an indispeusible requisite of every 
farming establishment. 

First, then, we say to you, farmers, subscribe for an 
agricultural paper forthwith, and pay in advance, for 
much depends on the number of subscribers, and the 
promptness of payment in making these papers truly 
valuable. The editor must study much in order to meet 
all the exigencies that await him in furnishing his pat- 
rons with intellectual food, and in order to do this he 
must have scientific wwks around him for reference and 
comparison, in order that he can bring forth facts in 
their most substantial and living form, to establish fixed 
and immutable prmciples. Such works as are not only 
convenient but necessary for him to possess, are not to 
be found among the cheap literature of story and song 
which some shallow-brained novelist or shattered poet 
has written, to while away an idle hour, and gull a host 
of voracious readers, whose imaginations are as sickly, 
and whose ideas are as vapid as his own. Such works 
as he must have are expensive; they are the fruit 
of minds given to toil, and who, after all their labor, it 
may be. meet with but a scanty reward for the servicA 
they have endured. 

Then, again, the illustrations are expensive. Their 
importance in giving value to agricultural works, no 
one will question. They explain the mystericms and 
illuminate the dark. They place subjects before the 
mind cleorly, which without their aid would be incom- 
prehensible. But they cannot be formed of soap bub- 
bles. No, they must be drawn on solid basis, with 
taste and correctness or they are valueless. This, too, 
is an expensive business, and one that can be supported 
only by those who appreciate and stand with open hamls 
to sustain it. Every name that is added to the sub- 
scription list, then, goes to help improve the character of 
the paper, by giving the editor new means of increasing 
his own amount of knowledge, and placing funds in hi* 
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hands, whereby he can give descriptive views of that 
knowledge more frequently, and in better style. Let 
every farmer, then, rrive his aid in improving the ag- 
ricultural paper," by subscribing for its support, and 
inducing his neighbors, if possible, to unite with him in 
so simple and noble an enterprize. It is a very com- 
mon plea with farmers, that they do not think the pa- 
per adapted to their climate or their soil. It may not, 
it is true, in many particulars. Do the physician's 
books lead him to remedies for every grade of the disea- 
ses on which they treat, or the " reports "on which the 
lawyer predicates his opinions of the fairness of his 
client's suit, bring cases strictly parallel to those on 
which hope of success depends ? No, these things would 
be utterly impossible. They establish general principles, 
from which the observation and keen discernment can 
gather facts, which, by varying to meet new cases, dif- 
ferent in form, but the same in principle, go not to es- 
tablish new facts, but by an extended ramification of 
old ones, to bear on the case at issue, and thus give a 
confirmation to principles already laid down, whereby 
each particular object of research may be supported and 
attained. 

It is a truth not to be denied, that farmers are not 
minute enough in their narrations, in giving particu- 
lars with regard to soil, climate, and mmie of proceed- 
ing; but if this were all done, similar soils vary in pro- 
ductive character in diirerent localities, so that no posi- 
tive rule can be given in any case where the same 
causes will produce precisely similar efi'eets, and the 
variations may result in the same town or neighbor- 
hood, as well as if the districts were more remote. So 
we may fairly infer, that agriculture, as a profession, 
can never be reduced to a system of managing, by defi- 
nitely prescribed rules, or voluminous recipes, but like 
the physician or the lawyer, the farmer may have his 
general principles treasured in his library, from which 
he can draw them as necessity requires, and combine 
them with his close observation, and apply them by his 
active and discriminative judgment; to result in desira- 
ble elfects. 

But we will name another way whereby the agriculfu- 
ral paper can be improved. Keep notes, and send in for 
publication, the result of your own experience, and in 
doing this, enter as minutely into the matter as you 
please. This will result in one benefit at least. It will 
cut ofl'your neighbor from the everlasting excuse you 
have so long made, I don't think the paper adapted 
to our soil." Go on, we say, by your own wise eUbrts 
make it better, by making it "more practical," and 
more beneficial to your neighbors. Yes, ye brilliant 
ones, who have such an eye to see the darkness around 
you, let your light burst forth and dispel that dark- 
ness and gloom with which prejudice and iirnorance 
are to pass away. W. Bacon. Richmond, 1847. 



Detail of Experience in Farming. — I have read 
the Cultivator a long time, and find it full of entertain- 
ing matter. 1 here give you a short account of a long 
experience in farming. In 1795, 1 commenced for my^ 
self, in the town of Stanford, Dutchess county, N. Y. 
My father said he could not help me any, but I might 
sow the " hill lot" with rye. It was a thin, slaty soil 
— no water in the lot, and on that account had never 
been laid to pasture, but had always been sown to rye 
or buckwheat as long as I could remember. I summer- 
fallowed it, plowed deep, bringing the sweat out of the 
team pretty profusely. In the fall I sowed it with 
wheat. Next harvest I hail the best wheat in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Now this shows two things, that rye does not much 
exhaust the land for wheat, and that by frequent and 
deep pK)wings, some land can be recruited without 
much manure. 



In 1798 or '99, I ran in debt for a farm in what was 
called the " Little Nine Partners." It appeared to be a 
poor slaty soil ; all the plow fields on the farm bad been 
sown to rye for a number of years. I summer-fallowed, 
clovered, and plastered, and got up the name of the 
farm, sold it, and bought a better farm in Red Hook. 
The soil of that was sandy and dry. I managed it a-s 
I had done the other. My Dutch neighbors taught me 
something about raising wheat. 

I next bought a farm in thp town of Schodack, 
Rensselaer county, N. Y. After living there some 
years, I bought a piece of worn-out land, about thirty 
acres, adjoining the farm, of a sandy and cobble-stone 
soil. Soon after planting, I broke it up, and gave it a 
good coat of plaster, harrowing it over several times in 
the course of the summer, kept it clean from weeds, 
and in the fall sowed it with wheat, and bad a good 
crop. I stocked it down in the spring with clover. It 
is called a good lot to this day. 

I merely tell this that farmers need not be afraid to 
purchase what is called *' worn-out land," provided it is 
not too wet. Let farmers manure as much as they can. 
I now live where we need but little manure,- but the 
decree has gone forth, and is as true as the book of 
Genesis: — " thorns and thistles shall the earth bring 
forth, and in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread 
all the days of thy life." From this there is no escape. 
Wm. Canfield. Granville, Ohio, March. 1847. 



Agricultttral Capabilities or Georgia. — ^Ihave 
recently moved from the flat, low lands of Burke, for 
health's sake, to the billy section of middle Georgia. 
This part of the country is as broken as any part of 
New England; but there are no high elevations. The 
streams are numerous, and most of them are bor- 
dered by very fertile, low grounds. 

The hill-sides were originally free, productive lands, 
and where the soil still remains, are yet good, but the 
system of skiraimng with a set of queer shaped irons, 
misnamed plows, which loosen about as much of the sur- 
face as the summer's rains can easily carry down the 
steep hill-sides, into the creeks and bottoms, has left 
this part of the state shorn of its primitive fertility and 
beauty, and it now presents a mournful s(iectacle of 
gallc and gullies, and denuded hill-sides, the unmistake- 
able indications of an erroneous system of cultivation. 

Yet there is much of this country, that with proper 
management maybe brought back to a state of fertility, 
and is not surpassed for advantages of location, per- 
haps in the world. 

There is probably no country in which can be pro- 
duced a greater number of the staple commodities and 
luxuries of life, than middle Georgia. Cotton, all the 
grains and fruits of the northern and middle state!>. 
thrive here exceedingly well. In fact, I have seen 
some fine crops of wheat raised here, under no other 
culture than being sown upon the unbroken ground, and 
plowed in with a bull-tongue plow. 

Many of the fruits of warm climates thrive well, as 
grapes, figs, almonds, apricots, pomegranates, &c. 
All valuable roots and tubers, from a pea-nut to a 
sweet potato, we have, (or can have,) in abundance. 

There are here, generally, two varieties of soil; the 
stiff' red land, with a subsoil of pure red clay; and upon 
the surface a large quantity of white silicious rock is 
disseminated in small fragments, so as in some situa- 
tions, to nearly cover the whole surface , but not to a 
depth to materially obstruct the cultivation. This soil 
requires a great amount of rain, through the growing 
season to produce well, but with this, it usually yields 
abundant returns for the labor bestowed. The farmers 
upon this soil usually do not break it to a greater depth 
than two or three inc hes. If it were subsoiled to the 
depth of a footj it would probably stand drouth much 
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l>oticr. This soil is well suited to Indian corn, and the 
smuller grains. The other variety is a gray land, 
loniied, I think, from the detritus, or decomposition of 
granite, gneiss, and a greenish rock, into the formation 
of which hornblende enters largely. 

There are numerous examples of the decomposing of 
gratiite boulders in this section, in all stages of decern- 
)M>.siiion. They seem to crumble down into their origi- 
nal elements. 

This gray soil is better adapted to cotton and roots; 
the did'erent varieties of the sweet potato flourish finely 
in the gray soil, as also peach and other fruit trees. 

There is an intermediate soil, possessing eminently 
the advantages of both, called mulatto land, of a 
clioculate color, with a very stiff clay subsoil. This is 
remarkably goodj but neither this nor the red land is 
as sure as the gray, because a short drouth docs not af- 
fect the gray as it does the others. 

The gray land is mostly quite porous, containing 
much of the gravel formed by the crumbling of the 
^ratnie. These soils are frequently found only sei)ara- 
tod by a narrow drain, the opposite sides of which are 
marked with great distinctness, being often in perfect 
contrast. Sometimes they run into each other by in- 
setisihle gradations. 

Now. if a chemical analysis was entered into to de- 
termine the most suitable manure for these soils, is it 
not reasonable that a distinct analysis shonld be insti- 
tuted for different parts of a field, according to the dif- 
ferent variety of soil presented upon the surface ? These 
la^^^^ can be purchased of farmers wishinjr to go west, 
for from two to three dollars per acre, and are readily 
improved J farms often containing a portion of low- 
ercMituls or creek bottom, worth at least twenty-five 
dull ills per acre. 

Timber is getting scarce on some farms. Will chest- 
nut bear transplanting ? If it w^ill, abundance of it can 
be procured on the poorer ridges in this section. 

This I consider a favorable locatioa for northern emi- 
gniiits, who wish to change iheir residence on account 
ol fmlmonary diseases. Paul Davidson. Raytown, 

Ga., Feb. 8, 1848 

Analysis of Vegetables. — Permit mo to ask you 
to c<>mpile, and present in a table through the Cultiva- 
tor, an analysis of the following plants and vegetables: 
Iinliun corn, barley, wheat, r}'e, oats, sweet potato or 
yam, cow pea, carrot, turnep, cabbaire, beet, celerV: 
leek, onion,^ aspara<yus, lettuce, and radish. It cannot 
but he apparent to you. that my purpose is to ascertain 
what manures to apply to the production of the above 
nfimed vegetables, and especially to those soils from 
which, by previous and continued cultivation, those sub- 
stances essential to the growth of a plant on the same 
piece of land have been taken away. Leibijr and other 
preat chemists have taufrht us the relative value of ma- 
nures; but I am in the dark as to the constituents of 
plants, and hence my application to you, as I desire to 
avoid the waste of my manures in random guesses, in 
attempting to supplv a sup|V)sed deficiency in my soil. 
H. MUledgeville, Geo., Feb., 1S47. 

[If any one can furnish us with an analysis compri- 
sIiiiT the information above called for, wo shall ieel 
olili«^'ed; for ourselves, we know of no table which com- 
prehends it. — Eds.] 

Training Heifers. — As I have never seen in your 
paj)er any plan of treating heifers, when they first calve, 
and afterwards, until they are pentle to milk, I will 
L^ive you a few hints. The first thiii|T is to be kind to 
them, for a kind pat of the hand, with a gentle tone of 
the voice, will often do more good than all the knotty 
pi-l«>s that have been broken over their backs. As soon 
us tlie calf is dropi)ed, go immediately to them and han- 
dle the teats as if going to milk, which is often necessa- 
ry and they will be&r it much better than they will 



after the bag has become feverish and sore. If the bag 
is likely to cake before calving, grease it with some 
soft grease. After the calf is strong enough to leave 
the cow, confine him in one place, and always put the 
cow to the calf, and not the calf to the cow. Handle 
the teats, also, to get her aecnstomed to being milked. 
When the calf is old enough to wean or slaughter, put 
the heifer in the same place still; she will readily be 
milked, and will not mourn for her calf as she will 
when treated differently. The advantage of this kind 
of treatment is, heifers readily give their milk down at 
a time and in a place to which they have been accus* 
tomed. 

Cows treated in this way, frequently, never miss 
their calves, which saves them from very unpleasant 
feelings, and their" masters from one of the unpleasant- 
sst sounds that ever was heard from a dumb beast. I 
speak from thirty-five years' experience in breaking 
heifers, and have never had to fat a single heifer, or 
cheat some one else with her because I could not milk 
her mv.*jclf. A. W. St. John. Darien. Ct., March 
4th, 1847. 

P. S. — ^There is one thing, if it were more generally 
practiced, would be an advantage. In advertising, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs, poultry, or anything else, we are una- 
ble to form an opinion about purchasing, nnless we 
know the cost. Would it not be better to have the 
price mentioned? • 

Origin of the Morgan Horses. — ^There seem 
to be some persons who still continue to suppose that 
there was " French Canadian" blood in the original 
horse which belonged to my father, Justin Morgan, 
and from which the excellent stock of Morgan horses" 
sprung; while no one who has attended to the clear 
proofs to the contrary, which have from time to time 
appeared in your valuable journal, can now justly en- 
tertain any such notion. 

In the fall of 1795, my father brought the horse, then 
a two years old colt, from Springfield, Massachusetts, 
to Randoli>h, Vermont. Mr. John Morgan, of Lima, N. 
Y.,who, though of the same name, is but a distant relative 
of my fiither'h family, then lived, as I have been informed, 
in Springfield, and had every opportunity, as I beheve, 
of knowing the truth in relation to the horse. 

Mr. J. Morgan says he was not only well acquaint- 
ed with my father's horse, but also with the sire of that 
horse, " True Briton, or Beautiful Bay;" and he states 
that he, (Mr. J. M. ) kept the latter horse at the time 
my father's colt was begotten by him. He says aUo, 
that he was acquainted with Traveller," Diamond," 
and Wild Air," and at the time knew them to be En- 
glish blood horses. Mr. John Morgan further says, 
that however much may have been said relative to my 
father having brcmght the horse from Canada, he knows 
that it was not so. His means of knowledge, and the 
respectability of his character, entitles his statements 
to the fullest credit. 

The fact that my father died about two and a half 
vears after he brought the colt into Randolph, his chil- 
dren all being yi»ung, and the horse having l>eensold out 
of the family very soon after my father's decease, may ac- 
count for his pedigree not being better understoo<l. 

I have a perfect recollection of the horse when my 
father owned him and afterwards, and have always 
lived where his stock is well known, and well remem- 
ber that my father always spoke of him as a horse of 
the best bh»od. I remember that two running horses — 
one, I believe, from Lon<i Island, called Sweepstakes." 
the other, I think, from the mn th part of the state of 
New- York, called Silvertail,"— had races with him in 
mv father's life time, when his horse was but four years 
old. for a considerable sum, for tho.se days, and they 
were both beaten bv him with ease. I was present ot 
Brookfield, Vt., although then but a small boy, and 
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and witnessed the race with " Sweepstakes." My fa- 
ther's horse was uot only a swilt runner, but a very fast 
trotter. Those who have seen the ^'Gilford Morgan/' 
will have a very correct idea of the size, shape, style, 
and action of the original Morgan horse, a8 the resem- 
blance between them is very close, not only in those 
particulars, but most others, except color. The stock, 
also, of the Gilford Morgan," with which I have al- 
ways been well acquainted, is very similar to that of 
the original horse. 

I consider it a very fortunate circumstance that the 
attention of the p'ublic has at length become awakened 
to the great value and importance of the Morgan stock 
of horses, in season to save the blood in such purity as 
we yet have it in some individuals. A few more years 
of indiUbrenco and delay would have insured its loss be- 
yond the possibility of recovery. Justin Morgan. 
Stockbridge, Vt., Feb. 27, 1847, 

ScTMMER Fallowing for Wheat. — ^To procure a 
good crop of wheat, no means are more certain than a 
summer fallow; it not only benefits the present but future 
crops; most especially so on those soils wherein clay pre- 
dominates. Fallowing, wlien skillfully performed, not 
only loosens the soil, but also, by absorption, improves 
it ; that is, the various gases which are evolved from 
vegetable decompositions, and float in the atmosphere, 
are absorbed by the earth, and there retained for the 
nourishment of future growths. Rain water is frequent- 
ly impregnated with these gases, and by it they are 
carried to the soil. Another effect of fallowing is to 
offer ditferent portions of the soil to the sun, the rays of 
which act powerfully on its chemical combinations, and 
by heat, put in action the great galvanic battery of na- 
ture. Fallowing, also, when properly done, destroys 
much that should not grow in a wheat field; and it is 
to this part that I shall confine my attention. 

I prefer for a fallow, ground that has been one sea- 
son in corn, which .should be turned over as shallow as 
it can be, to be well done. The object in this shallow 
plowing, is to place those seeds which are within three 
or four iuelies of the surface, in such position that ger- 
mination will take place. Many seeds, when placed 
five or six inches from the surface, will not grow at all; 
but remain inert. Cockle is one of these, and I have 
evidence sutficicnt for me to believe that it will lay in 
the ground inert for a number of years, (I think five or 
more,) and then, if placed suitably, will grow. Clover 
seed will remain under a sod for eighteen months and 
tlien grow. Shallow plowing, in the first instance, 
does not place seeds so low but they will vegetate freely, 
li the held be a sward, and it can be inverted at three 
incites, I should suppose it deep enough, and as to 
time, I would do it about the first of sixth month, 
[June.] or during that month. In a week or ten days, 
I wouUI harrow it well, lengthwise the furrows, which 
will materially assist the vegetation of seeds in the soil. 
Ta six woeks from the first plowing, stir it crossways 
not loss than six or seven inches deep. If a sod, it will 
hardly be sulficienl.ly decomposed for this, so early, and 
may neod one or two harrowings before it will be. 
Tiie fore part of eighth month, [August.] give it a 
plowing, as deep as it can well be <lone, so as to move 
an inch or m>re of the subsoil. This mode is the mnat 
eiicctual to remove pests from the crops, of any I have 
secMi trie*!, and greatly does it improve the earth, and 
will, I b(!lieve, generally well repay the expense. Apro- 
pos to this: — In the summer of 1842, I broke a piece for 
wheat, which was a stiff timothy sod — soil limestone 
clay. It was done in the sixth month. A fence had 
been moved from one side of it the preceding year, and 
the old row planted with potatoes. This potato patch 
was frequently stirred in 1842, and in the 8th month I 
commenced stirring, making the place where the year 



before I raised the Mercers, part of the first 'Mand.*' 
From the partial decomposition of the sotl, I was in- 
duced to quit with but one land. £arlyinthe 9th month, 
it was all plowed and seeded. In the tenth month, 
(1st of it,) it appeared beautiful — ^but the fly commencetl 
its ravages, and with the exception of that one land 
they denuded the field till it was bare as a road, and 
that land was as distinctly marked as a plow could have 
done it. The wheat on it was thick, while the other 
with re-sowing was thm. I leave others to judtre of 
the cause. Rob't Hatton. Richmond^ Ind., 1647. 



Agricultural Papers — Recipe tor Sweeny. — I 
am sorry to say that some farmers are opposed to 
book- farming " as they call it, and will not read an 
agricultural paper. Yet, there is a prospect of better 
things. I have lent quite a number of copies of the 
Cultivator to some of our best farmers, who are wt ll 
pleased with the work, and I have hopes of beinir 
able to send more names soon. I presume you know- 
that this county is one of the lumbering counties of 
Pennsylvania, and consequently very little attention is 
paid to farming; yet we have some excellent land, and 
for two years back, there has been a large overplus of 
all kinds of grain. It is an excellent county for fruit, a«id 
last fall a number of orchards of choice fruit were plant- 
ed. And as timber in many parts of this county is get- 
ting scarce, more attention will be paid to farming. 

I have a recipe for the sweeny in horses. It may be 
new to some of the readers of the Cultivator. I can 
safely say it is the best ami cheapest remedy for that 
complaint I ever knew or tried. I have driven teams 
and owned horses for a number of years. 

Take one quart of upshot whiskey, or fourth proof 
brandy, two ounces gum camphor, two ounces grouiid 
cloves, nine pods red pepper, one table spoonful alum 
salt. Let it stand twenty-four hours; then rub ihe af- 
fected part three times in twenty-four hours. When 
the first quart is uged, put a quart of brandy or whis- 
key on the grounds, and use as before. John Miles. 
Curwensville, Feb. 20tkj 1847. 

Western Virginia. — ^J. C. McGrew, Esq., of 
Kingwood, Preston Co., Va., writes — " Western Vir- 
ginia, possesses, I believe, as great physical resources 
advantages, and adaptation for manufacturing, lor ag- 
riculture, and grazing, combined, as any country in 
the world, and nothing is wanting but enterprize and 
skill, to develop fully and profitably these resources." 

PoT.A-To Starch. — Can you give me any informa- 
tion concerning the manufacture of potato starch? I 
wish to put up a machine to be worked by horse power, 
but I cannot find any jwrson capable of constructing 
a machine for grinding the potatoes. I have made an 
experimental machine, with a drum sixteen inches in 
diameter, covered with a tin grater; but I cannot 
make it feed itself without clogging. What is the 
proper size of a drum to work to the best advan- 
tage ? and how should the hopper be constructed to 
make it feed without clogging or breaking the potatocvs ? 
I wish to know, also, how many pounds of starch can 
be made from a bushel of good |.K)tatoes, and what is 
the starch worth per pound by the quantity ? Maine. 

The past winter in Maryland — Farmer's Cli-bs- 
Our winter has been very mild — not much i(?e, and some 
of our ice-houses have uot an ounce in them. 

I have been an observer of the Hessian fly for nearly 
20 years, and I do not remember to have seen the insect 
in the " flax-seed " state in the month of February be- 
fore this winter. 

In your February number I see mention of Far- 
mers' Clubs." They are, in my judgment, among the 
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lio?*t means that ran be devised for the benefit of the 
fai iiiing interest. The •object of every member should 
be to "^ive bis views in as condensed a manner as accu- 
racy will allow, and after the club has received the 
views of each member, (all of whom should be practi- 
cal farmers.) a committee of not more than three should 
Ih.' appointed to review and prepare the matter for pub- 
lii ation. Martin Goij)sborou6H. Trappe, Md.y 
March J 18 47-. 

Steamikg Apparatus. — ^The steaming apparatus 
which Subscriber" enquires for in the April number, I 
think could be had of N. Britton, Buffalo, He made a 
snmll one for us upon a plan of which he held the pa- 
itMii, that works admirably. Ours is used in the winter 
in the candle factory, for heating and clarifying tallow, 
and in the summer in the dairy. It is not large; tWo 
l^ersons can carry it easily full of water, as they 
might do of the size necessary to do the work required 
by Subscriber." I cannot give him any good idea of 
it without drawings, and these I cannot make. They 
are made of copper, and I saw a small hand one, in his 
siiop which had been exchanged for a larger size, that 
ii iiui sold, would be just the thing. They require no 
biick work, and can be used any where when you can 
j;<n ten feet of stove pipe, and are as safe as a common 
Move. If Subscriber" were to write to Mr. Britton, 
I tiiink he would get a correct idea of the " steamer." 
T. C. Peters. Darien^ April lih, 1847. 

If your correspondent, who wishes information as to 
a s*eara apparatus, will call on me at this place, he can 
soc one, although not now in operation, once used by 
tue at a large feeding establishment, which is very com- 
plete ; the boiler weighs 300 lbs., is large and very 
J? I rung, and its valves and apparatus as perfect as can 
be. I have steamed with it the quantity of chaff he 
wishes, in one hour after the steam was up, and cooked 
a 120 gallon hogshead of potatoes in 22 minutes. As 
to the benefit resulting from its use, from actual experi- 
liiiMU, I found it very great, especially for cows in winter; 
i)ic (inly diificulty, being one too common in this country, 
to hnd a man to obey orders and manage it as it should be 
d »nc. ''^he business for which it was used one year be- 
ii.'j discontinued, I would sell it; it cost $150, and 
should your correspondent fancy it, he can have it for 
li:»ir that sum. — W. H. Denning. Dutchess Co., Fish- 
kill Landing, April 4, 1847. 

Cure for "Horse Cholera," — A correspondent 
wiNiies us to republish the following from the Brooklyn 
,'lirocate. The recipe, he says, is a certain cure for the 
''horse cholera," which was so destructive on Long 
Island last summer: 

As soon as it is discovered that the horse is seized 
with the epidemic, take four qts. of brine from the pork 
or beef barrel, and pour it down his throat; which must 
Ih* immediately followed with a dose of castor oil, say 
1 pint; then blee^d in the nostrils. Rub well the nos- 
trils, forehead, and crown, with a solution of camphor 
and alcohol; lastly, take red pepper from the garden, 
and rub the forehead and crown until blisters are raised. 
Ii these remedies are applied in. time the horse will find 
relief immediately, or shortly after the blisters are 
niised. K not, nor in a number of hours after, in nine- 
t»'ei\ eases out of twenty, death is certain, let what may 
be resorted to." 

Rural Architecture. — I was much pleased with 
the articles of H., of Oneida Co.," and "T,," in 
V'»<ir March number, and should be glad to see the plans 
of lM»th gentlemen tried in this section. I have not the 
sliirhtest doubt that a house can bo built of vnhumt 
b:'ick, with the vertical board covering, which will be 
.«i:i|)erior in every respect to a common brick house, at 
htdfthe expense of the latter. At any rate, I shall try 
t'lKj ex]>eriment the coming season, and send you the 



result. Will J. J. T.," or some other person, be kind 
enough to inform me whether uuburnt brick can be 
made in the fall, dried, kept in an out-house exposed to 
frost all winter, and be fit for use the ensuing spring or 
summer? Rttralist. New Hartford, N, ¥, 



"Wool Growing in Virginia." — ^Under this head, 
the Southern Planter publishes a letter dated " Cort- 
land Village, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1847," and directed to 
" Gen. A. A, Chapman, M. C." The letter is intro- 
duced by a note from Gen. C, in which it is said— 

" You will perceive that the writer is a gentleman 
of the highest order of intelligence. He has been en- 
gaged for a number of years in sheep and wool grow- 
ing, and is justly esteemed the most enlightened sheep 
breeder in the North; and moreover is said to be relia- 
ble and trust-worthy in all thing.-*." 

It seems that Gen. C. had determined to purchase 
some sheep from " the most enlightened breeder of the 
North," and the " breeder " writes to inform him (Gen. 
C.,) that his order will be filled with very great plea- 
sure," " though," says he, " I could sell such sheep as I 
shall send you, for more money, by simply letting it be 
known that they are for salc."(! !) 

In regard to wool-growing, the "breeder" observes 
that " the first cost of producing wool in this State, is 
30 1-3 cents per pound," and that good wool has never 
been lower than 30 cents per pound; but he says, " Let 
it go down to 2.5 cents, and then with my sheep I can 
raise it at a profit on my farm, which cost $40 per acre." 
He observes however, that " it would, perhaps, be im- 
possible to obtain (!) or breed very large flocks of equal 
quality to mine." (!!) 

In reference to a market for wool prmluced in this 
country, it is said — " Do you ask where we are to find 
a market, if all go to growing wool? All over Europe! 
As I said a day or two since to Samuel Lawrence, the 
great manufacturer, • • • the lands of Germany 
are too high priced and too poorly grassed (the same 
is true of Spain.) to compete with us. • • • \yQ 
can "beat" all the Austro-Oriental nations or regions, 
and we can. in fifty years, drive all the European na- 
tions entirely out of the production of this staple." (If!) 

The " breeder" next invites Gen. C. to look over 
some of the numbers of the Farmers' Library and 
Monthly Journal of Agriculture, in which he says he has 
been writing " a series of very elaborate articles on 
Slieep Husbandry at the South," and for which he says 
the publishers have requested me [him] to order engra- 
vings of sheep, barns, implements, &c., ad libitum." 

The following language shows the disinterestedness 
of the " breeder." He says — " I never lose my interest 
in sheep sold by me, and I would rather at any time 
that a disaster should happen here in my own flock, 
than in any of those little colonies of mine which are 
starting up in so many parts of the United States (! !) 
• * * The introduction of sheep South, is a hobby 
with me, and if I can by-and-by be recognised as one of 
the prime movers in that great revolution which it will 
effect in your whole system of agriculture, my trophy 
will (me ipse) be worth half as much as one won in 
' threshing' Mexican rancheros." 

As to prices, the " breeder" states that he frequently 
" sold lots last season at from $35 to $50 " per head," 
but this year he has mostly " discouraged all Northern 
offers." that he may reserve the best of his flock, which 
he is willing to sell to Gen. C. or any southern " gen- 
tleman." {II) 

In rejrard to the selection of the sheep, the " breed- 
er" says — " I need not say, sir, that the selection will 
be as favorable to you as if you yourself were present. 
I never could induce any individual in this county, 
where I have sold a great many, to select. It is uni- 
versally insisted that I shall select." (!) 
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He states that he sent some sheep last year to the 
Choctaw station, and owing to the admirahlA obedi- 
ence of my [his] agents,^ they reached there, as he 
was informed, " hog fat." 

Many persons would undoubtedly be much pleased to 
learn the name of this intelligent" and " trust- worthy" 
sheep-breeder. It would be especially gratifying to know 
how long this superior stock or family of sheep has been 
in his liands, of how many it coniiists, and at what 
price his wool has sold, and if their great excellence 
has been attained by his art^of breeding," what par- 
ticular system has been pursued, and through how long 
a period his experiments with this flock have extended ? 
But seriously, I cannot but wonder, that any man in 
his senses should have considered this letter in any other 
light than that of a humbug," as a specimen of which 
it is certainly a rara avis." O. P. Q. 

The Season—- Guano. — ^Extract of a letter, dated 
Queens Co., April 6th, 1S47. — Our farmers are gen- 
erally preparing to sow their oats. Some few have 
done so already. The weather is unusually cold and 
wet for this season. Winter grains look very poor, es- 
peeiuUy such as arc on heavy land. Our fanners have 
sold, tiie past winter, much corn at hig!i prices — 75 to 
lUO CIS. per busliel. Tiiero have been some hu i^c pur- 
chases of Guano lor n.se, the present season. One far- 
mer has 15 tons for his own use. Those who used it 
last year, generally were pleased with it." 

Effect of example. — A correspolidcnt at Simsbury, 
Ct., savs that althouuh the farmers in that vicinity are 
op]K)sed to book-farming," example has more or less 
inlluo.nce on them. He cites an instance, as follows: 
*' My lather commenced putting swam]) muck on his land, 
some of which is light and sandy. People passing by 
at the time shook their heads, and said it was of no use, 
it was a waste of labor; oul he told them to wait and 
see. This was seven yeai ago; now all these larmers 
are carting muck themselves, into their yards and on to 
their lauds, and they have greatly improved them." 

Killing Rats. — ^In the December number of the 
Cultivator for 184G, you give a recipe for destroying 
rats. Looking over a file of papers for 1830 and ^31,1 
read that pulverized cantharides, spread on bread and 
butter, were a positive remedy for rats — that after par- 
taking of the dish, they would leave the premises alto- 
gether. Alexander Leeds. St. Joseph's, Mich, 

An Lmportant Trifle. — We sec no reason why 
writers on farming and domestic economy should not 
be correct in the use of the Enijlish language; yet a 
very common blunder is committed by many of them, 
under a false notion of being very accurate and precise. 

Tiio plural of words is formed by adding s at the end 
of the singular, but in the instance alluded to, it is 
formed by crowding the s into the middle of the word, 
tlms, — spoonful and shovelful, should, like all other sin- 
gle words, be changed to the plural by the additicm of 
«, as spoonfuls and shovelfuls / and not by placing it in 
the middle, as spoonsful and shovf.lsful. If you wish to 
say three spoons full, this will of course be correct, for 
here there are two distinct words, fully spelled out, and 
the ])lural indicates the three implements or spoons used 
on the occasion; but the word spoonful designates a cer- 
tain quantity, precisely as the word bushel does; and it 
is no more correct to say three spoonsful, than to say 
three haJfsbushel. O. 

Exportation or Ice. — According to the " Horticul- 
turist," New-England ice is shipped summer and win- 
tor, on voyages of 16,000 miles, crossing the equator 
twice, sujiplying vast ice-honses in the East Indies, and 
where it is constantly kept the whole year. 



WOOL FOR THE ENGLISH HCARKETS. 

The season is close at hand when sheep most be 
sheared, and the wool prepared for market. Conside- 
rable of our wool has latterly been sent to England, and 
more of it might undoubtedly have been sent there to 
good advantage, but that the bad condition of American 
wool has greatly retarded its sale, and depreciated its 
value. Mr. Hamilton Gay, of New- York, who has 
been considerably engaged in the exportation of wool, 
stated in a circular issued last year in reference to the 
subject, that nearly all the wool sent to England from 
this country in 1845, was lessened in value to the 
amount of a penny, English, (about two cents,) per lb. 
in consequence of the oil, yolk, and dirt.'* which the 
fleeges contained. 

Mr. Gay directs that great care should be taken to 
wash the sheep thoroughly before shearing, and that 
they should be sheared as soon as they become dry. 
That in tying up the fleeces, the loose locks, clippinsrs, 
and tags, and everything unclean, or of an inferior (|ua- 
lity, together with the coarse wool from the ihiirhs, if 
there be any, should be wholly rejected, and the ileeces 
tied up firmly, so as to keep their shape, and show, as 
is customary, the best part of the fleece on the outside. 

In regard to packing and sacking, he dire<its that the 
wool, befoje it is put in sacks, should be carefully sort- 
ed, according to the grades of foreign manufacturers. 
His directions on this point, are not however, sutiicient- 
ly minute to enable the wool-grower here to fully un<ler- 
stand what should be the character of the diilerent sorts. 
Ho says — " The broad-cloth makers in the west of Eng. 
laud — the worsted combers of Yorkshire — the flannel 
manutacturers of Rochdale — and those who make hosiery 
in Nottingham — purchase in their several markets, a sup- 
ply suitable only for their own machinery. So nice does 
this discrimination run, that the fleeces of fine wool taken 
from the sheep one year old, which were never before 
shorn, are mostly sent to one part of the country and 
there sold to be used for one purpose, and the fleeces ta- 
ken from the same sheep the next season, arc taken 
to another part of the country, and there wrought into 
a very dilFcrent kind of goods." 

In filling the sacks, Mr. Gay observes that the wool 
should never be pressed by machinery, but carefully 
packed by a man inside, and the fleeces of weak staple 
rejected and packed by themselves. 

Mr. Mobrell, in the " American Shepherd gives 
particular directions in regard to preparing w^ool for 
market. He recommends that the fleeces, as fast as 
they are taken from the sheep, should be spread on a 
table, the outside uppermost. The fleece is then care- 
fully spread out, the ragged portions from the neck, 
head, and skirts separated, and the fleece then made as 
com])act as possible, by pushing the sides towards the 
centre. ''The loose wool is then thrown u|K)n the 
fleece, which is followed by turning over the sides and 
ends so as to form an oblong stripe, say about two to 
three feet long, and one and a half wide, which movctl 
to the front edge of the table. He then commences to 
roll the long stripe, aided by a boy at the other end of 
it, who lay their arms flat from the elbow to press the 
wool as the rolling proceeds, till the stripe is reduced 
to six or nine inches in width, depending on the size of 
the fleece. The boy then mounts upon the table, and 
each commences rolling from the ends of the stripe till 
the parts meet, when the boy rolls his portion on the 
top of assistant's, firmly pressing it till the twine is 
passed round both ways and tied, which etrcclually se- 
cures the fleece, no matter how roughly handled. Af- 
ter it receives a slight pressure, it presents somewhat 
the form of a cheese." He earnestly enjoins that the 
fleeces should be thoroughly cleansed, and nothing put 
within them but '' clean, things," 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 



Grafting Large ^ Apple Trees. — "Agricola," 
(EiiticM, Ct.) J. J. Thomas, in the Fruit Culturist, 
says, that when it b'^comes an object to chanj^e the tops 
of liirjTo trees by jri afting, it is best, instead of cutting 
otr the large branches and grafting them at once, to 
prune the top in part, which will cause an emission of 
viuorous shoots. These are then budded or grafted 
with ease and success; and as the grafts gradually ex- 
tend by growth, the remainder of the top may, by suc- 
cessive excisions, be entirely removed." He recom- 
mends, however, that trees which are old, crooked, 
stunted, or diseased, should be rejected at once." 

Low Blackberry Bushes. — "Agricola." The 
low, or running blackberry, is a very di^Hcult plant to 
eradicate. Its roots, which are very numerous, pos- 
sess the power of sending out sprouts, which become 
tops, from almost every part, and plowing or cutting 
seems only to multiply them. The best mode of de- 
stroyipg them which we have ever known, is pasturing 
closely with sheep. The sheep, if kept short, will bite 
ofl' the briers as soon as they appear above ground, and 
this course, if continued two or three seasons, will de- 
stroy a large portion of them. 

Corn Sheller. — L. E., (Naperville, 111.) We 
think Clinton's sheller would answer your requisitions. 
It will fit ears of any size, and will shell the corn per- 
fectly clean from the cob. It is made both b\n<r\e and 
double. The single medium will shell one hundred and 
fifty bushels per day, having one man to turn and one to 
feed. The double one requires two men to feed it, to 
work to advantage, and is capable of shelling two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty bushels per day. It may 
have too cranks attached to it, or it may be easily fit- 
ted for horse- power. It is strong and durable, and not 
likfly to get out of order. The price of single machines 
is $10, and of the double one, $13. They are for sale at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse. * 

Gooseberries. — H. P., (Clifton Park, Saratoga 
Co., N. Y.) Downing, in his Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America, says all that is necessary to prevent mil- 
dew, is — " 1st, to root up and destroy all inferior kinds 
subject to mildew; 2d, to procure from any of the nur- 
series some of the best and hardiest Lancashire varie- 
ties; 3d, to keep them well manured, and very tho- 
roucrhly pruned every year." A writer in the April 
numl)er of the Horticulturist, states that his remedy 
airainst mildew in this fruit, is salt hay from the marshes, 
spread around the bushes to the depth of three indies. 
It is suggested that common coarse hay, soaked in 
brine might do as well. For further particulars in re- 
gard W the best mode of cultivating the gooseberry, we 
refer to the article above mentioned. 

Ashes, Salt, and Plaster. — A Young Farmer, 
(New Britain, Ct.) We cannot cite any experiments 
in answer to your question ; but would recommend that 
you try ashes, salt, and plaster, in the following man- 
ner: 1. Apply the three substances mentioned, in the 
same way and at the same time, separately, to three 
rows of com of equal length, giving an equal value of 
each substanc<) to each row; next to these three rows, 
leave one row to which nothing shall be applied. 2. Mix 
together the same value of ashes and salt as in the first 
case was applied separately to two rows, and apply 
this mixture to two other rows; to the next row apply 
plaster as in the first case, and leave the fourth row 
without anything. 3. Mix together the •^•ine value of 
ashes, salt, and plaster, as in the first case was applied 
to three separate rows, and apply this mixture equally 
to three rows. 4. Apply a mixture of salt and plaster 
to two rows, as was specified for the other oases. Go 
through a fourth or half an acre in this way, in alterna- 
tion, in order that each division of rows may have an 



equal chance in regard to soil, 8co At harvc**t, care 
fully weigh the pro<lnct of each row or division, both 
stalk and grain; note the result, and report to us. 

Locust Seed. — " A Subscriber," (Ballston Spa., 
N. Y.) Locust may be sown in spring as well as fall, 
but to insure their quicHcly vegetating, hot water should 
be poured on the seerls, and they should remain im- 
mersed for five to ten minutes. This will soften the 
hard skins, and if planted immediately, they will vegtv 
tate in a few days. We cannot say what quantity of 
seed would be requisite for an acre. In our prac- 
tice of raising locust trees, the seed was sown in beds, 
and the plants transplanted the next season to the pla- 
ces where it was wished to have them grow. The yel- 
low locust is considered preferable for timber. It is for 
sale by Mr. Thorburn, of this city, at $1.50 per 
pound. Carrots may be grown to advantage on a clo- 
ver ley, with rich loamy soil, such as you describe. 

Ashes, Rotten Wood, Bones, &c. — 1. Does the 
decay of woody substances, (brush, small branches, &c..> 
by rotting on or in the soil, furnish alkali, and benefit 
land equally, or to a greater extent than if the same 
had been converted into ashes ? a. 

2. Will bones require to be broken small before the 
application of sulphuric acid, and what is the best and 
most economical mode of performing the process of puU 
verization, and what quantity is required per acre ? b. 

3. Is the fertilizing property of bones injured ; and if 
so, to what extent, by calcination, and how. and in what 
quantities, should they be applied when b<irnt ? c. 

4. What is the best way of preserving cabhajres 
through the winter in large quantities, fresh and greeny 
as I sometimes see them? d. P. 

a. More alkali would be formed by burning the 
woody substances, and if the soil was sufficiently lisfht, 
perhaps greater benefit would be derived by applying 
the ashes; but if it was a compact, tenacious soil, the 
greatest benefit would probably be derived from the un- 
burnt vegetable matter, because its greater bulk would 
tend to render the soil more friable. 

h. The advantage of breaking bones before applying 
sulphuric acid to them, is that they would dissolve soon- 
er than if used whole; but the breaking does not appear 
to be indispensable. They should be frequently stirred 
to accelerate the action of the acid. The quantity ap- 
plied per acre, varies from eight to twenty-five bushels 
[See Feb. No., p. 53.] 

c. By burning, the gelatine of bones, which is an ex- 
cellent manure, is dissipated, and only hone-earth, or 
phosphate of lime remains; but the exact dilfercnce in 
the value of burned and uuburned bones, we do not 
know. 

d. We must leave this question to those who have 
had experience in the business. 

Proper Construction or Lightning Rods. — 

Severai inquiries have been received in reference to 
the best means of securing buildings against injury by 
lightning. There is no doubt that iron rods properly 
made and attached to the buildings, are a great if not 
certain protection against this subtle fluid. The great 
principles to be observed in the construction and erec- 
tion of lightning rods are, that the connection of the rod 
should be complete and perfect throughout its whole 
length; that it should be attached by non-conducting 
substances; that the rod should be protected against 
rust, at the points, which should be plated with some 
metal, such as silver or platina, which will not Qprrodo 
by exposure to the atmosphere; that the lower end of 
the rod should be always surrounded by moisture. 

The following observations in relation to this subject 
were written some years since by Professor Olm stead, 
of Yale College, and published in Silliman's Jonrnal. 

1. The rod should be closely joined together through- 
out, either by securing one part within another, or by 
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welding several parts together; this will prevent the 
interruption occasioned to the passage of electricity 
through links or loose joints. [In some instances we 
have heard of the parts of the rods being so made that 
one would screw into the other, making the connection 
more perfect than it otherwise could be. —Eds.] 

2. The points of the rod above should be giit^ since 
the conducting power of iron is impaired by oxidation^ 

3. The red should descend into the ground far enough 
to be always in contact with moist earth. This depth 
will vary in different places. In some places five feet 
will be sufficient; in others six or seven will be rcquiretf; 
and in soils particularly dry, it may be prudent in the 
season of llu<nder-storms, to connect the bottom of the 
rod (by means of a chain or the rod continued,) with a 
well or vein of water. The chain or rod may be in- 
closed in some substance, or be painted with a thick 
coat of lamp-black to keep it from from rusting. When 
the bottom of the rod terminates in the ground, it may 
branch off in several directions. 

4. The height of the rod above the building should 
be regulated on this principle; that a lightning rod will 
protect a space in every direction from it, of twice Us 
length above the building, 

5. The rod should be fastened to the house by wood- 
en in preference to iron stays; for though electricity 
takes the shortest route, yet in case the rod were im- 
perfect, the passage of the fluid into the building would 
be favored by iron bolts. [We have seen blocks of 
wootl used for fastening the rods to the building; in 
some instances, thimbles or cylinders of glass, or horn, 
have been inserted in the blocks for the rods to pass 
through. It is arguetl that, as the glass and horn arc 
non-conductors of electricity, the fluid is not liable to 
be led into the building at the points where the rods are 
attached, but by leaving the rod insolated, allows the 
electricity to pass downward without interruption. — 
Eds.] 

6. The kitchen chimney, being that alone in which a 
fire is usually kept during the summer, requires to be 
especially protected. 

7. Paint made of lamp-black is best suited to light- 
ning rods, this substance being a better conductor than 
other kinds of paint. 

In addition to the remarks of Prof,. Olmstead, it 
may be pro|>er to call attention to some essential par- 
ticulars. It should be remembered that the attractive 
power of the rod only extends through a certain space, 
which, according to Prof. O.'s calculations, is twice 
the length which the rod projects above the building. 
A sufficient number of rods must therefore be provided 
to protect the whole surface of the building. 

Practical electricians state that during thunder storms, 
there are three different discharges of lightning; ^* from 
the earth to the clouds; from the clouds to the earth; 
and through the atmosphere from one cloud to another." 
The latter discharges are said to be more frequent than 
any others, and often take the earth in their course. 
They were formerly called " rebounding strokes of light- 
ning." 

"To meet these various discharges of lightning," 
says an anonymous writer in the New England Farmer , 
" we must have conductors armed at all parts; that is, 
they should present in all directions, an attracting in- 
fluence, by which the electric fluid may be discharged 
gradually and silently, without an explosion. The ex- 
plosion prevented, all harm is prevented. This at- 
tracting or receiving power, as it is more properly 
termed, depends on the points; hence the greater the 
number of points and sharp and rough corners, the 
greater the protecting power. Conductors should not 
only be armed with these numerous points, and should 

"tinted to the ground, but ihcy should be placed on 
St exposed parts of the baUding." If these rules 



j are correct, and they certainly correspond with our ob. 
servation, it follows that square rods, with jagged cor- 

! ners, presenting numerous points, w^ill afford to a build- 
ing much more protection than round rods. 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Graham's American MojtthLy Maoazin-c; Georgk OcAnAM, 
editor : publisbeil by G» R. Graham & Co., Piulath lphia. 
We have received the May number of this beautiful 
literary work. The embellishments consi-st of a spirited 
j and elegant picture illustrating a dance of Mandan 
I women ; a picture of the ^* Lover's Leap," on the Chat- 
tahoochee river, Georgia ; and a " Colored Flower ' — 
the latter exceedingly beautiful, and in a style different 
from anything we have before seen. The contents em- 
brace several well-written articles by J. Fennimore 
Cooper, W. H. C. Hosmer, S. D. Phelps, and olherb. 
The terms of this work are three dollars a year in ad- 
vance. 

Transactioxs of Rensseleasr County AoRtcutTriut. Society 
for the year IS40. 

We are indebted to George Vail, Esq., for a copy 
of the above pamphlet, which embraces 106 pages of 
interesting matter in reference to the operations of this 
Society for the past year, including the able addresses of 
Gould & Vail — the former delivered at the last show 
of the Society, and the latter at the last annual nieet in g 
in February. This Society is constantly gaining friends 
and influence, and few associations are doing more than 
this for the advancement of the public good. 
Thk Americai* Journal of Ixsanitt, edited by the officers of ihc 

NiiW-York Stale Lunatic Asylum, Utica. 

The present is the third volume of this valuable pub- 
lication, which we hope is extensively read, as it is cal 
culated to be very beneficial by giving information in re- 
gard to the proper modes of treating insanity. It is 
published quarterly at one dollar per annum. 
A Book for k\-ert Farmer : The American Veterinarian, or 

Diseases of Domestic Animals, ahowing the Causes, SNTnptoms, 

aiKl Remedies, and Rules for Restoring and Preservitig Health ; 

with directions for Breeding and Training; by S. W. Colb, edi. 

tor of the Agricultural Department of the Boston Cultivator^ &c.. 

Boston. John P. Jrwktt Co. 

This will be found a useful book. It has one advan- 
tage over any other of the kind which has appeared here, 
that is, it speaks of diseases under the names by which 
they are known in this country, and the remedies pre- 
scribed are generally within the reach of every farmer, 
and may frequently be had on his own farm. This is 
quite a convenience, to say nothing of the saving in a 
pecuniary view. We recommend the work, and second 
the suggestion that it should be in the possession not only 
of farmers, but of every one who keeps a "horse, 
cow, sheep, pig, dog, or a few fowls.V A few copies 
have been left for sale at our oflice. fx\ fifty cents eauh 
It is very neatly printed, and well bound. 
The English Spelling Book ; designed to teach Orthography and 
Orthoepy, with a critical Analysis ^f the Language, and a Gla<- 
•ificaiion of its Elements on a new plan ; with appropriate Lev 
sons for the Instruction and Improvement of the Young : by ih« 
American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. New- 
York. Leavitt, Trow Co. 

This book appears to be the first of a series, which it 
is designed to publish, under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Society for the Diliustion 
of Useful Knowledge. From a brief examination of it, 
we are inclined to think it is well calculated for its ob- 
ject. We think the analysis and classification of lan- 
guage will be found very useful. 

Pork Business in Cincinnati. — Over 3000 hogs 
were cut and packed by a single pork housa in Cioeiiina- 
ti, in three consecutive days, the past winter. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



Com MiTNi CATIONS Tiavc been received during the last 
lu »uih, from Solon Rarasdell, One of yonr Siihseribcrs, 
AVm. R. Prince, Wm. A. Wolcott, A Subscriber, Plow- 
b..v. Cains, Z. C. Robbins, J. W. H., A Young Farmer, 
S W. JcwettjD. O. W., Agricola, H. PMlmer, D. T., A 
S'lLv^ riber, David Thomas, I. A. H., Wm. Wallis, J. 
T>. J«>nes, J. D., A Bee Keeper, Qnecns County, F. K. 
Pli. nix. Charles Stoane, Spaldinir, T. C. Peters, H. D, 
R . W. H. Hayward, D. S. Howard. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received as fol- 
1,)\N> : — History of Wyoming, by Charles JVIinor, an 

'jantly bound copy, from some unknown friend. 

Tran inactions of Rensselaer Co. A<r. Society for 1846, 

fr >m Geo. Vail, Esq. A pint of Os^arre Orange seed, 

fr<^m Messrs. Elt & Campbell, Cincinnati. Parts 

V and VI of Dorabey & Son, illustrated edition of Lea 

k Blanchard, Philadelphia, from the publishers. 

A^'xtract from the Returns of the Agricultural Societies 
in Massachusetts, from Wm. Bacon, Esq. Prize Li.st 
of the Windsor Co. (Vt.) Ag. Society. 

We tender our thanks to Mr. Colman, for three beau- 
tiful volumes which he has just sent us from London, 
entitled, I. The Cultivation of Flax ; the Fattening 
of Cattle with native produce; Barn-feeding and Sum- 
nior-nrrazing, by John Warnes, Esq. IL A Series of 
L"THTs on Agricultural Improvement, by John J. 
Mor'lii. III. Practical Farming and Grazing, with ob- 
servations on the breeding and feeding of sheep and cat- 
tle. &c.. by C. Hillyard, Esq. 

CC^^ We have received from Wm. Sticknf:y, Esq., of 
Bosion, a hana from one of his SulUdk pigs, cured after 
th<* mcMle mentioned in our February number, page 59. 
If i« our opinion, as well as that of some of our friends of 
/a>^i\that the ham is a very fine one; but though we would 
institute no invidious comparison, we are of the opinion 
tii:ii the excellence is more owing to the breed of pigs 
thiin to the mode of curing. 

Egyptian Corn. — We have received from Cyrus 
Ing.xll.s, Esq., of New Hartford, Oneida county, N. Y., 
a sample of this kind of grain. A variety quite similar 
to this has been cultivated in this county, chiefly as a 
ciiriosity, for several years. It is of the same family as 
hr<M)m corn, producing its seed in a similar manner. 
We are not aw^are that it has any particular qualities 
whifjli would render its cultivation profitable. 

0«AGE Orange. — ^We are pleased to learn that Mr. 
Thorburn of this city has received a quantity of the 
seeii of the Osage Orange. It comes direct from its 
nntive country, the banks of Red River in Texas. It is 
liiuiily recommended as a hedge plant, and for this pur- 
pose is considerably cultivated in some of the south- 
western States. We have seen some fine hedges of it 
in the nei<rhborhood of Cincinnati and other parts of 
southern Ohio. How it may stand the winters of this 
latitude we are unable to say, but deem it well worth a 
trial, being confident that it will answer admirably if it 
should prove sufTieiently hardy. From a communication 
in reference to the cultivation of this plant, published in 
the (Hncinnaii Gazette^ we extract the following : — 

" The best way to s>tart a hedge of this plant, is to 
procure some of the seeds, of which about 7,000 are 
Comprised in a quart. Scald them in water near the 
boiling point, and plant them in nursery beds, in good 
s«ul. and keep down the weeds the first year. In trans- 
pi nnting, the plants should be set about 12 inches apart. 
These facts will enable any person to form a correct 
judgment of the number necessary to plant in any given 
length of hedge. The seed should be sown early m the 



spring, and if not preferred to sow as above in a nur- 
sery bed, to be afterwards transplanted, it may be sown 
where the fence is wanted, by preparing the ground, 
and using a garden line to get the fence straiiiht, cover- 
ing the seed lightly with fine earth. When the plants 
are up, they must be kept clean and well hoed ; and in 
the fall they should be headed down to within two or 
three inches of the ground." 

The price of the seed is $3.50 per quart. A quart i» 
said to contain from 7,000 to 8.000 seeds. It is for 
sale by Mr. Thorburn, corner of Broadway and Maiden 
Lane. 

Address at the State Fair.— It will be seen by 
reference to the doings of the Executive Committee, 
published in this number, that the Hon. Silas Wright 
has consented to deliver the address at Saratoga, on the 
occasion of the Fair. 

New Horticultural Work. — ^It will be seen by a 
notice in this paper, that the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society is about to commence the publication of its 
Transactions. The work will be issued in Parts, as 
the materials accumulate; and each Part will contain 
from FOUR TO six Plates, chiefly of Fruits, but oc- 
sionally of Flowers, drawn and colored from nature, 
by the best talent the country can produce. It ^ill 
contain accurate descriptions of the Fruits and Flowers, 
of which plates are given, original papers from the 
regular and corresjwnding members of the Society, its 
proceedings, &c., &c. From the talent, good taste and 
energy embodied in this Society, we conlidently antici- 
cipai*^ a work of great practical value, in a most taste- 
ful dress. 

Rensselaer Institute. — By reference to an adver- 
lisciuent in thi.s number, it will be seen that the summer 
term will c(»mmein;e on the 5ih of the present month. 
We believe this to be one of the most useful institutions 
in the country, and cordially reeonimend it to tlio.«;e who 
wish their sons to piirsue a course of studies which is 
particularly calculated to the adaptation of tlie .sciences 
to agriculture an<l the arts. A more detailed notice of 
the system of in.struction pursued here, will appear next 
month. In the meantime parents wishing to |)lace their 
.<ions in an institution like this, can address Prof. B. F. 
Greene, Renselaer Institute. Troy, N. Y.. who will 
furnish them with all the information necessary to enable 
them to judge correctly as to the merits of the institu- 
tion. 

Fine Fowls. — We have received from Mr. Adrian 
Cornell, of Newtown. Bucks county. Pa., a cock and 
two hens of the Bucks county breed." so called, and 
a cock and two hens of a stock imported from China. 
The latter are beautiful birds — of large size, with small, 
heat heads, clean, flat legs, and almost perfect symmetry 
of body, with a fine glossy black plumage. They are 
chickens of last season, and though in only middling 
condition, the cock weighed on the scales here, eight 
and a quarter pounds. The hens were not weighed. 
We think wo have never seen any other fowls of so 
large a size, which wore in all respects so fine in ap- 
pearance as these. We do not mean to say that all 
Chinese hens arc of this character, for Mr. Cornell 
observes — " I have seen some China fowls which were 
quite different from those I send you, being coarse-boned, 
with long legs, long neck, large head, with a short and 
disproportionately small body; but such as I send you, 
I consider the best for beauty and the table of any kind 
I have ever been able to obtain." 

The "Buck, county ^J!;^;, •ftj\gt5§t^''' 
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about nine months old, wci<rhed eijjht and a halfponnds* 
They arc of a dull yellowish color, and their leading 
charaotcristios indicate that they l)el<»n<r to the tribe of 
Malays. We have no doubt, however, that they are of 
the true kind which has obtained such eelcbriry as the 
*^ Biifks county breed.'' Mr. C. says of iheni — they 
have been in my possession, and in possesif<ion of my fa- 
ther before me, for the bust forty years, and have been 
bred with ffreat care as rcjjards their qualities for the 
market and table. There have been fowl« sold over the 
country for Bucks county fowls, which were a raonjrrel 
breed, a cross of the African and common, and of dif- 
ferent kinds bred tojrethcr. Such fowls cannot be relied 
on. Those I send you have been kept pure, having 
been bred on this farm for the long period I have men" 
tioned." 

fit^We would call attention to the advertisement of 
Morsk's horse, in this number. A cut and description 
of him was given in our May nunil»er of last year, and 
some notice of his stock a])pearcd in the November 
number. Five of the progeny of this horse were show^n 
in this city not long since, and attracted much attention 
on account of their tine forms and good action. We are 
informed that a younjr stallion of this stock has lately 
been purchased by Messrs. Nottingham &. Co.. near 
Palmyra, N. Y., for $S00. 

Green Crops as Mavitrk. — ^The Report on Ma- 
nures, made to the New Castle County Agricultural 
Society, DeL, states that William Polk, of Cantv^rell's 
Bridge, increased his corn crop ten bu.shels per acre, by 
turning in the second crop clover, over other parts of 
the field which was mowed for the purpose of obtaining 
seed. 

Value of Makxtrr. — ^The same Report also states, 
that " the late George Simmons, five miles from Wil- 
mington, improved one of his fiehls by drawing manure 
from the city, which cost him, delivered, three dollars 
per cart load, and spread it at the rate of twenty loads 
to the acre, making sixty dollars for the manure, 
which was more per acre than his farm would have 
sold for, yet the increase in the crops justified the ex- 
pense." A yoimg farmer 6 miles from Philadelphia, 
informed the writer that manure from the city, costing 
three dollars per load and one dollar for drawing, or 
four in all, was a very profitable application; and that 
he yearly expended six hundred dollars in this way. 

Improvement in Lumber Wagons. — In the second 
number, current volume, of the Cultivator, a brief ac- 
count is given of an improvement in lumber wagons, 
which has been adopted to some extent in England. 
That account was merely intended to exhibit the prin- 
ciple o( the improvement, without at all entering into 
the details of construction. 

Since its appearance, several correspondents have in- 
quired the mode of support for the forward end of the 
box; and some have summarily censured the mode of 
construction, in the absence of the required information. 
The Ohio Cultivator, which copied the article, also 
states that several similar inquiries have been made.* 

The rough figure which was given of this improve- 
ment, was incorrect, and has in part, led to an erroneous 
impression. The joint in the reach, was represented as 
too far behind the forward axle. The distance should 
not be more than twelve or fifteen inches, which is suflli- 
cient to allow all the necessary advantage to this mode. 
A heavy metalic plate,in the form of the arc of a circle, 
and a few inches wide, is fixed to the middle of the 
axle, so that the centre of the arc is the turning point 
in the reach. A similar and corresponding plate is fixed 
m connexion with the box above. All the friction wluch 
occurs, is between the polished faces of these two metalic 
plates. An iron i>in passes through the bottom of the 

* The plan wm [not] copied from an Enfflish work.'' m that 
Pf^t umos but derived from « verbal «ourcc of tbo higbeel «re<i«. 
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box and the taming point of the reach, and preserves 
the box in its place, the bottom and sides of the box 
being fastened together. It will be observed that ly 
this mode, the surface exposed to friction, is but lirtlo 
ifreater than in the usual plates on the axle and bol'-ier 
in the common way; and that in ordinary forward ni >• 
lion, the movement from one side to the other isexccfvl. 
ingly small. 

A Vermont correspondent states that wagons were 
made in this way in his neighborhood, twenty years :vl' >; 
and failed; and he asserts that the friction betwci^Q 
bo5C and axle would wear out the box in two weeks, and 
the axle in four. It would have been interest inir to 
know by what mode the box was supported, in the i-.i^os 
he describes. By the mode already stated, w?l,")iis 
holdmg from four to Jive tonsj have been used in i^iii;* 
land, without any difficulty. 

It is not impo.ssible that an advantage might rcs'ilt 
by sukstituting two strong metalic rollers in plat e <»f 
the Upper plate, though hitherto it has not been found 
necessary. 

The correspondent who objects, that as " in turning, 
the wheels move sideways, which would be impi>>>.'tl<". 
unless the ground was perfectly smooth and hard," [lo 
admit their sliding,] is informed that the wheeLs turn 
precisely as the wheels of any other wairon without al- 
tering their position on the ground, while the box it>o"f 
moves in a contrary direction, by means of a pin througb 
the turning-point. T. 

Red Cedar for Hedges. — ^We have sometimes 
seen in gardens and ornamental grounds, very fine 
screens of red cedar, and it has occurred to ns tliat this 
plant might be used to good advantage for forming 
hedges for sheep, especially in sections which are des- 
titute of wood and timber. Some beautiful specimens 
of this kind of hedge or screen or may be seen in the 
garden of Mr. James Wilson, near this city. The 
form is conical and perfectly regular, the sides even, 
and the branches so close it would he almost impossible 
for a rabbit or a partridge to pass through it. Notlnng 
can be more agreeable to the eye, than well-set and re- 
gular line of fences of this description,* and we have no 
doubt that they would form an effectual barrier against 
sheep, and perhaps against cattle also, when they shall 
have acquired sufficient age. 

We learn from Mr. Wilson, that the proper mode of 
cultivating the red cedar is as follows: 

The seed should be gathered in the fall, as late in 
the season as possible, and may be at once sown to the 
depth of an inch on a bed of light loam, in which has 
been mixed a dressing of peat. But few plants only 
wiH come up the first year, but the bed should be kept 
clean by skim-hoing with a scuffle or dutch hoe; and in 
the fall, the beds should be well cleaned oflf. savini» 
what plants have come up, and apply a dress of san«ly 
compost, a fourth of an inch thick. The plants will 
come well the second year. 

When the plants are from one to two years old, 
transplant them in May, in rows one foot apart, and 
eight inches in the row. Let them stand in these rows 
one or two years, as may be conyenient; but whenever 
planted out for hedges, it should not be done earlier in 
the season than May. They may be set twenty in^iies 
apart, in ground prepared as for corn. They should be 
kept clear of weeds and grass; and for the first two or 
three years, they should be topped so as to keep them 
of uniform height. In four or five years, they will 
grow to the height of five feet. 

A sandy or gravely soil appears to suit the red cedar 
best, but it grows well in Mr. Wilson's soil, which is a 
tenacious clay. We presume it would flourish on the 
dry western prairies. 

Saving op Animal Food by Railroads. — ^Evcry 
one knows that in driving fat aminalsj there is a consid- 
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erable loss of weight. Mr. Colman, in his Fourth Re» 
port on the Agriculturo of Massachusetts, states — iho 
loss in driving fat cattle from Connecticut river to 
Brighton, (say 100 miles,) at from 50 to 100 pounds 
to ' ' Mial. We notice ■ ' • ut in a late En^r. 
11- .1, in which tlu- for the same 

di It .lown at 40 |i <; eh for fat cattle, 

8 i>, and 20 pounds for hogs. To give 

ftoiM itggregate loss which has thus been 

annually sustained, and the saving elfected by transport- 
■fncr «!t'.ck on rnilrorA(N. it is computed that the number 
rted by this mode of con- 
00 cattle, 1,250,000 sheep, 
i). ic. AccordiiiLj to the above estimates, this 

v . > total of 27,050,000 pounds, 11,000 tons 

fo. .y railroad transportation; which amount 

w: lost yearly, by driving the animals to mar- 

ket. Jiiii siiving may ultimately bo as great in this 
country, when our railroad communications become suf- 
ficiently extended. It is computed that there are at 
the present time, 4 500 miles of railroad in the United 
States, 700 miles of which are in the state of Massa- 
ohusclts; 600 miles are short roads to coal mines, quar- 
ries, &c. But there are, as is estimated, 10,000 miles 
of railroad in the United States, projected, and not 
completed. 

THE MARKETS. 

♦ T cd at Boston on the cveninjr of the 20th, with 

1,- .1 Aprif. She brings news of a rise in Coltoii 

er I < - ri! per H. ..ii A uM-rican Varieties of aJI 

k into Ureal Britain 

a; ll«e prices of grain 

0!i' e effect of the nv.w< 
on our niarkeis is uoi sutiiciLUil y asccriaiuod lo justify quotations 
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MLL AND CORN PLANTER. 

r of the Cultivator was puhlislied a descrip- 

,\M-,;i,)V S, .-,1 PI:.Mt,T \ ',\--M'.i i.|\-|tr Ulf 



L-d. ll.-ilso ilUS H <u^^t iiiutiuii, Uy uhlcli 
touch of die hand or iooi. This Piaiiier with 
t>>''' labor saving machine both for >«i»viiig 
Cylinder for large seeds, sliould be in 
ler. For sale at the Ag. Wareh'uise 
rucker. H. L. EMKRY. 



PLOWS! PLOWS!! 

' >* V' rn ;> and Dealers is partictilarly invited to 
iig TooU — among which may be found 
' most approved an well as common 
the Center Draft, Side-Hill, Subsoil, 
;ii Messrs. rri»my Mears, of Buston. 
^ df-Hill, Self-Sliarpeiiing, and others, 
^ Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
from Minor & Horton. of Peeks- 
1 I*low — all for sale at the manu- 
. warranted. The adjusiable Steel 
' s, from the factory of Messrs. Rug- 
ii.'ii received. This is a new improve- 
; the plow, and has several advantage* 
M-*e. (See R. &. N.'s ndvertiKenient.) 
Harrows, •'^eed-Sowers, and IMaiiiers, 
1 I 1 JL-Ul Rollers, &c., &c., &c., at the Alba- 
! Wurehoiwe and Seed Store, No«. 10 and 12 Green- 
Y. L TUCKER. 
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POUDDRETTE. 

TTF! T/v1i Mannrnrinrii)',' romprirtv offer their Poudrctte for sale 
-'.viz: In barrels deliver. 

in the city of New- York, 
inantity over 7 bbls.; (un- 
jdr lory, on the Hackensack 

n A .iter can come, it will be 

icl. Planting 4 feel apart, 
( r l)U>iit ;:> oi i'oudrette will effectually ma- 
and will vie in cheapness and efficiency with 
. use. 

Ai',> V I y itriier ^t/ir-^wtV^. to the " LODI MANUFACTURING 

New- York, or to James B. Cox, Agent, No. 90 Wcst-st. 
April 1— .3t. 

GUANO. 

0(\f) TONS Ichnboe Guano, balance ship Shakspcare's cargo, 
the best ever iinporled in the country, for sale in lotsio suit 
purchai^ers, by £. K. COLUNS, 50 Soutb-st. 

April l.-U. 



. of White FiUsia 
|K>und. 

- s«»ri. being quite 
•. and said lo con- 

"iider 

uigc 

he cut 

s cii'jlj >eii>«>ii. priKlucmg each time us much or 
iiinon Red Clover— 25 cents per lb., 16 lb«. to the 



Wall a gfiirral assortment of T 
Seeds of the best qualities, and wut 

15 .Tohri 

[TT* New General CutaN 

Seeds, new Roses, Sec, Ac, f i 

had on application. 



Field and Flower 

i R\ fc Co., 
• w York. 
■ id Flower 
.lid may be 
May 1, 1S47— ll. 



STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single Horses. si»me of which ran trot their mile 
under three niinute.'i, others rack and guMop easily, making ad 
niiruble saddle-hor.-es for ladies and gentlemen; Durliam. De- 
von. fK reiord, and Ayrshire Cattle; Merino. SaXon, Sontti-Down, 
and f,. , f t. ster Sheep : Uie large wliite English breed of S wine, 
Berksiiircs, Poultry, Sec, Arc. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN, If? Water-Street, New- York. 
M.'irp>i 1, 18'7— tf. _ 



NEW.YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

FAR.MKRS. I'lantrrs, and (lardt-ners. will find the LARGEST 
and MOST COMPLETE assortment of Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Field and Garden .«;eed3, of all kinds, ever offered in this 
market Most of the implements are of new and highly improved 
patterns, warranted lo be made of the best materials, put together 
in the strongest manner, of a superior finish, and offered at the 
lowest cash prices. A- B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Waier-sl., N. Y. 
March 1— 3t. 



THE FARMER AND MECHANIC, 
Jin Jlgricultural and Mechanical Journal. ^Iso devoted 
to Manufactures, Science, the Jrts, etc. 

PUBLISHED weekly at 13;j Nus.«au-8l., Clinton Builditiga, N- 
Y. W. H. Starr. Editor and Proprietor. The Fnrmcr and 
Mechanic is designed to be a Family and Business N ew.-* pa j>er, de- 
voted particulirly \o the »>l)jects above specified, and gtneraili/ to the 
promotion of Teniperancu and Educulion, cc^mected with l>uriiy of 
priiu iple and sound morality- 
It will eontain the authentic reports of the New-\ork Farmer's 
Club, tlie Convt-r.>*Htional .Meetings of the American Institute, the 
Proi eedings of the Mechanic's Institute, and other similar associa* 
tions. It will also represent the interests of those engaged in the 
Silk Cuhure— for which deparinn-nt a gentleman oi experience 
aij.I 1 is engaged. Able c(»rrespoiident.s are i^ccured up. 

on: -ct*, and no expense will be spared to make lliia 

pen ..r to any other similar Journal m the country. 

T1-:K.M S — I his periodical is printed weekly, on gootl jjaper, em- 
bellished with I unierous Engravings, containing forty -eight col- 
ums of closely printed matter, ai S2 per annum in advance. 

Advertisements of twelve lines or less, inserted once for 75 cents; 
three months. »3 50; six months, ^fO OO ; one year, 812-00. 

KIT* Piistmasters and others may retain 25 per cent, on all caah 
sub.scriptions they procure. 
All communications must be addressed, P<*\r!»'<lv'°^._ . 

>V . H STARR, 
May 1, 1847. 135 Nassau-st., New York 



FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber being about to give up :he farmn 
offers for sale his slock of Merino Sheep, cons..n:M ._ 
bred Merino ewes-all with lamb by the celebrated 1. 
l(uck '' Grandee.'' owned by Rev. L G- B.neham, or U .la.m,. 
VU Also 50 lambs t>om the ubove-rnentioned ewes, got by the 
Rambou.llel buck - Chancellor," and ihe Paular ' Ml. Defiance, ' 
now o>vnied by Merrill Bingham, Esq of Coniwal , Vt. It ,s be- 
I ieved by their owner thai ihcy are lully equal to any flock o 
sheep in the country for raising st.K^k. The ewes, aside troni 
raising a lamb each, sheared last June, upon an average. 4 lbs. 4 
oz of well washed wool -perfectly clear Irom gum. The wool wh« 
sent lo Samm.l Lawrence, Escj , of Unveil, and pronounced by 
him to be the right kind of wool for our farmers lo raise— being 

^*'LuSuamy evid^^ of the blood can be given. Apply to the 
subSribHr at Willision, Vl., or A. B. Allen. 187 ^Vuter-»l N. \ . 

GoLxl endorsed noies ou six monlhs time will answer as well as 
cash down. THOS. H. CANFIELD. 

May 1— It. ■ . 



HORSE RAKES. 

1TTTT COX'S Revolving Horse Rakes, which has taken the pre- 
W^^;^urnsalmc>sinf iL New ^ngland Fairs, for sale ai the 
Albany Ag. Warehouse iukI Seed Store-pnce «7 ""^^ 
May 1, 1847. _ * 
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RENSSELAER INSTITUTE. 

'T'lIE Summer S^es-'ioii for lfc*47 of ihe Reiiwclafr Inaiitut*?, v/ill be 
opened on Wednesday llie 5th of Mny proximo. For informa- 
tion in re^rard to ihe course of »tu<ly, icrtns of insiruclion, ajid other 
p.iriiciiiar.-. inqniries m«v he adclre*sed to the Director of the 
Insiituie. IW. B. FRANKLIN (iHKF.N F, Tr«.y, N'. Y., hy whom 
pa'iip.ik'is w.il be furnished coniuinmjf a deiiiiled view of lUe course 
of siudy and all other necei-jary informal loii. 

Ren<5(.:acr Instilulc, Troy. N. Y., April 15, 1847— 2t. 



AGENCY FOR PATENTS, 
Wasliington, D. C. 
7 FN AS r. ROHnLN!S. Median. cal Fn^rineer, and Apcnt for 
^ procuring? l*ateni<, will prepare the necessary drawiiigs and 
pa[)ers for !ipi>licunl.'* for Patents, wnd iran'<a(rl all other business 
in i!ie line <»f hi.s profes-ion at the Paieiii Otfice. He can he con- 
;»uiled on all tjuesiions relalinj; to the l*alenl laws, and decisions 
in the Uniied .Slates or Knrnpe. Persons at a distance, desirous of 
liuv aitr exunuiialii>ns made at the Patent Olfice, prior to making 
api>l,r.tiion lor a patent, may forward, (posi-paid, enclosing a fee 
oi five dollars.) a clear siaieuieni of tlieir case, when immediate 
atl»'ini<ni w.ll he j^iven to it, and all liic information that conid be 
c»l)iained by a visii of ihc ap])licani in person, promptly communi- 
cated. 

All letters on bnsines-* must be poM paid, and comaiu a suitable 
Ate. where a written opinion is required. 
Oriiice on F. street, opp »site the Patent OfRce- 
lie has the honor of referrinjr, by permission, to 

Hon. Fdmumd Burke. ComniissicMicr of Patents; 

Hon. H. Fllsworth. late " »* 

H. Knowles, Machinest. Patent Office; 

Judge Cranch. ^V■ashilI^'ton. D. C; 

Hon. R. Choate, Ma-»sachuseits, U. f*. Senate; 

Hon. W. Allen. Ohio; 

Hon. J. B B »wlin. M. C, Missouri ; 

Hon. Willis Hall. Nt-w-York ; 

Hon. Robert Smith, M. C. Illiiiois; 

Hon. S. Breese U. S. Senate ; 

Hon. J H. Relfe, M. C, Mis.souri ; 

Capt. H. M. Shreeve, Missouri. 
May 1, ls47— 3t. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

HouTicLLTi RAL IIall, School-Strcct, 1 
Rnsinn. Marcli 2"). 1817. J 

THE MassachusettB HorticullnrHl S»>cie)y announce to the pub- 
lic, that its Coininiitee of Publication is prej aring to publi.sh 
the first ninnber oj" a series of Transartions of the So« iety. 

Tins publiration has been for !?ome years in ronternplation, and 
mrilerials have been collected for this purp.se ; but it has been 
hitherto ttolayed until the fund-* of the Society should enable it to 
be produce*! in a style of excellf-iice which could not fail to render 
it !»oih j)crm:uient, and an honor to the advanced slate of the Horti- 
culture of tfie present day. 

It is intended that the work shall be in royal octavo^ and the num- 
bers Av.xW appear as frequently as materials accnniulate ; each shall 
contain from four to si.x Platks. diielly of Ful'ITS, but occa- 
sionally of Flowers, drawn and colored trom nature, by the best 
talent the country can pr'»du<-e. and also the proceedings of the So- 
ciety, inciudiiit^ the reports t»f the weekly and annual exhibitions, 
to t le ilate of publication. 

Tiie Si>eiety hopes soon to offer such premiums for able commu- 
nications on ILirliculinral subjects, a'* shall secure to these Tran- 
sactions papers contoininjf information of great practical value to I 
all interested in this pursuit. 

Aiihnusjh the authors «^f papers will alone be crcnerally respon.si- 
])le for their conten's. yet all accounts and descriptions of Fruits 
will be published under the immediate supervisiun of the Fruit 
Conimittee. and of Flowers iimb.-r that of the Flower Committee ; 
so that nvtUentirlty of the Horiety w\\\ be attached to the rno^t 
essential portions tif iiieir Transactions. 

To esiablish a staiidartl for all tfie present varieties of fruit, and 
to enable the public to judire of the (jnality of new kinds, a.s they 
•hal. be presented from iinporletl trees, or from varieties oripina- 
ling in this country, will be one of the principle pnr|>oses of the."«e 
Transactinns. and will receive the particular ntieniion, not only of 
the Committees of the Society, but also of the most experienced of 
its individual members. 

Tlie price, to the mrmbern of the Society, will he nbont the cost 
of pl.ites, printing. &c., and will not exceed seventy-tive cent5 per 
number ; to others, the charfrc will be one dollar. 

All communications intended for pul^Iication, may be nddreivcd 
to J. K TtscHEMACUKR, Esq., Corre?poi»ding Secretary of ihe So- 
ciety. Boston. 

Orders and .«iul)scriptions for ihfse Transnctioim. may be ad- 
dressed to W. D- Ti( K?coR ic Co., publishers, corner of Washing- 
ton and School-street-,, Boston- 
Comisutiee of publication, J. E. TESCIIEMACHER, 
C. K. DILLAWAY, 
EBEN'R WIGHT. 
SAM PEL WALKER, 
JOSEPH BRFCK, 
AARON D. WILr,T.\MS, Jr. 
May ^— It. E. C. R. WALKER. 



BOX FOR EDGINGS. 

ONE Thousand vanis Box Edpines, for sale at n low rale 



Ap- 



ply at the AjricuUural Warehouse, No 10 fircen-st , Albany. 
March LUTHEK TL'UKER. 



A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offer* for -^ale a xmluablc farm, situated one 
mile eaat of the beautiful village of .Skaiieateles, in Ihe county 
of Onoiidii),'H, on tlie oNI Seneca turnpike road, leading from Au- 
burn to Onondaga Hollow, containing 157 acres of land. There j« 
on »aid farm a goo<l dwelling-house, two large barn*, sheds, and 
other convenient oui-buildings. It is well waiered, soil of the first 
quality, plea«antly located, and is one of the most de.sirable eitua- 
tions in western New- York. Enquire of the Rubscriber on the 
premise.-. CHESTER MOSES. 
Skaiieateles, May 1, 1S47 — It* 

VERMONT AGAINST THE WORLD. 

E, the undersigned, owners of the horse " Black Hawk,'* do 
hcrelty otfer lo exhibit said Siailion at Saratoga Springs, tlur- 
ing the show of the New- York ."^late Agricultural StK-iety in Sep- 
tember next, against any entire horse ihat may be produced on the 
t'ollowing conditions:— Five J udj-es shall be selected, two by the 
accepting party ani\ two by n-si, and these four shall have the power 
to select tlie filih We will place .<*.)(>0 in the hands of the 'I'reasu- 
rer of the New- York State Agricultural Society, on or betore t^ie 
first day of September next ; and whoever accepts this offer and 
enters into the competition, shall do the same, and also give notice 
of their acceptance through the Cultivator,'' and nny other peri- 
odical they .see fit, in the month of June next. 'J'he Judges slmll 
give tlie award o{ $<1,000 lo the ht»rse Black Hawk, unle*^ another 
animal entered shall, in Ihe opinion of .naid Juilges. or a m.ijorisy 
of them, excel him in c jmparalive merits on all «»f the four lol. ow- 
ing points, viz: 1st. Perlectne^s of symm»'lry; 2d Eu<«e and e'e- 
gance oi' action ; 3*.!. The be-*! and most perfect broke in harnes*; 
4lh. The fastest trotting in harness The place, time and the ItiigTh 
of the trotting course to be determined by us, near the show ground 
dnr.ng tlie lair — Ihe distance to be not le>s than three iu»r over ten 
miles, as Hiack Hawk will ikm at that time be fitttd and in proper 
cotidition t'or trotting. In ca-.e we are beaten, we reserve ihe rig'il 
to put him in tram and make a second match, to which each p irty 
shall add §1(10 more lo the premium fund. The second m.ifoh to 
come otF Within s x weeks at the ^ame place. .'*hould there be 
more than one horse enicred to compete with Black Hawk, the 
winning party shall be entitled lo the .wliole fund. 

D. E. & N. H. HILL. 

Bridi>ort. Vt., April r>— It. 

A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. ' 
JOHN P. JEWETT ^ Co., 2.3 Cornhill. Boston. 

HAVE ju>t published one of the most valuable works for far- 
mers ever issued from tlie American press. ent.lU d 
THE A.MERICAN VE l ERI \ A Kl A \, or DISEASES OF DO- 

ME.sTIC ANIMALS, 
showins: the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and rule.« for resto- 
ring and preserving heallli by goinl manajjement, with direciiou" 
for irainii g and breeding. By S. W. Cole, editor Agricullural de- 
parimeni Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
facts he now off* rs to the farmers of this country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value to every man who keeps but k ■« nl:^e 
horse or cow. but to the practical farmer its value can iinrdly be 
over estimated. The whole subject of the Trmttnent of Dvines'tc 
Aniniais. is treated m the most ilu>rough manner, compr.sin;: ilie 
Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Hog«. Doirs, liens. Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks. Birds. Bees. Jtc, &.C. The whole is compressed into one 
volume of 'i-'S clo>ely printed pages, with 7 beautit'nl wo* ni en- 
gravings, firmlv bound in leather. To be .sold at the low price of 
50 cis., in order to bring it within the means of evi?ry man. .\o 
pains or expense have been spared on the part of the author or the 
publishers, to prtniuce a work worlhy a place in every P'armer * 
library. 

For .-ale at the office of" The Clxtivator,** and at the princi- 
pal Book and Agricultural Stores in the country. 
JOHN P. JEWE TT & Co. 

ALBANY SEED STORE. 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 

THE grov\'th of 1S4(3. The subscriber begs t«» inform his friends 
and customers that he is now daily receiving his fresh GunJen 
and Flower Seetls. and has now in .''lore a peneral assortment, 
from Ihe most reliable .sources, both foreicn and domestic Among 
Ihe more important, and for the first sowings in hot beds, he would 
name —Early York, Sui.'arl«»af, and Baitersea cabbage; Early 
Ox Hnrt, a French variety of unequalled quality, for both beathng 
and delicacy ol flavor: it come* in use immediately after the York, 
and is of equal delicacy ; fine ICarly Caul ifiovver ; Cape Broccoli; 
Early Prim e Albert Peas :C« do NnUi ; Blue Imperial, and other 
renowned Garden Pens; EJirly Scarlet Short Top Radish: best 
Early Lettuces ; Purple Et.'g Plant; Apple or Rareripe Toma- 
to. &c. 

Fn>m his long experience in the buslnc.M of n See<1.sman. an-l 
unequalled cc^rrc-spomleiice. both at home and abroad, he hope* to 
merit an increased conimnancc of pntronaire. His assortment of 
Field Turncps. Car.ots. and beets, is not t<» be Mirpasscd. And in 
the Flower (harden department, every variety to be f(>und in I-on- 
don ond Paris is regularly sent out : — the finest Geiman Asters and 
and Balsam", with loo niinn rous a li«t of new AnnnaN lo put in n\\ 
adverti-semcnt. Gladiolus FInribund x Roots, Tiger Flowers. DouMe 
DuhliHs. and many other desirable spring bulbs. Canary bird.*, 
of the finest <5nng. Fancy Caires in great variety; fresh Cannry, 
and oilier bird Needs; Glass Fountains. *cr.. Ac. fly* Traders 
supplied. W.-VT. TITORBI7RN. 

April 1—21. Corner Broadway and Maiden Lnne- 

ri:;7- Also a large and fine assorimcni of Fruit Trees and Ro^ei 
Catalog uefl gratis. 
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JOSEPH BRECK 4* Co., 
NBW-ENGL.AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND Sr.KD STORE. 
Ko8* 51 ' osion, 

OFFER for sa '^f VEGE- 

TABLE, A'.'i^ »«- ' 1.1' -H'l 1 i^^' ^^ «-u I.EDS, lo be 

found in the couiiiryi conipri«iiig a large t^aiuruueul Uiat are new 
and rare. 

Al- ^ !i''!?-!"!'^:-:;r^-rvM, and AGRICUL- 

TL 1 ■'■ "^^'ilii a general 



I 




JC, lu 

I liave 

so . !. 1. .1 ... a».., l...;.> !'.-. ; :i«aured 

llm iiiselve6 ciuuiot be aurpas^eU by any 

^..AliDEN SEEDS. 
Earlu Peas — Ccdeo Nulli. Early Warwick, Early Smiths, Early 
Hill, Karlv Frame, Risliop's Dwarf, Hliie ImjHTiul, Knighfs 
j^I:, • 'lurl. Pruice 

ry superior, 

anc !ioi excecd- 

11^.. li .^u els. jTcr qi. 

( <l late varieties. 

j: pe, i'urple Cape, 

( lie, (very early) Queen, do.; 

Wi ; Early York, and other fine 

Couv€ Tronehucea, or Portugal Cabbage— a delicate vegetable of 
ihe «'nt l)a'_'e fVitnily, considered by some equal to the Caulitlovver ; 

^^(, landsome growing plant, and very desirable 

f,.; l>fr package ; \V ecden's tine I^oiig Fruuie 

!»,. ; (.lie*— 25 cts.; While Spine, 12^ ccnis ; 

Ea &c. 

lid, Bailey's While do.; Seymour's 
I, lie*. 

A hite. 

I Yellow, 12i eta. Tomatoe.s. 

k Rock, Minorca, SkillmaJi'a 
p/. 11 Citron, Ac. 

A.*uc>ci> uu.1.1 ^.ii.'.i: '...nlcn Veg»»table Seed. 

AGRICULTURAL SEKD.S. 
A reneral a«.soriineni of Can-.i. Rum Uaga, Beets, Mangel 
Wurizel, Turuep, Parwiep ai, i> for the field. Also 

GR \ 

X, r ' , •; ; m1 "^ miI . ii ' • PuToH do.; Luccmc, 

J].'. ; Oat Grass, Ur- 

c;,, uid retail. 

'( , . icni for 20()0 plants. 

! ruljs aiKl i'lauts, of every (le- 

st iites, and of the choicest varie- 

lico, .u ..■ i, ' - iT-li. 



THE GENUINE MORGAN HORSE GENERAL 

on"'- 

THE horse nurcbniwd by rs at the late State Fair, 

. \.,!,,! ]i. u :. together with his ^ire, 

..-d universal admiration, [see 
f,. *ck, ill Cultivator, vol. 3, page 

j^-j . 1 , I for mares, on Mondays, Tues- 

days, and Wednesdays, ai Uie siuble ot Geo. A. Mason, iwo miles 
nortiieast of Jordaii. Thurdays Fridays, and Saturdays, at Camil- 
lu^ . , „ 

the seaiMin. Insurance to be agreed upon. Pas- 
I,. s furnished by Ciliier of liie subscribers hi a rea- 
, GEO. A. MASON, 
Marc h' IM7-^. p. A. MUNRO. 

SKNECA LAKE. 

ABf. \ lor .sale, lying on the cast side of ihe 

jit-i I o., N. Y., about 7 miles south of Gene- 

va, r . •^ , rTl.f 'id^i quality of land. There 

iiiber land, and the arable 
and in good condi'ion. 
. I ""'rilir purchase money 

„ Title gixxl. 

•J ilARDDEY. 

■,..',-!. r : . . '.;riy-st., New- 

ioJ.\COU C Dl^^V, Fuilou-sl., ilfuokl>u. 
March 1, 1847—31. 



THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD HORSE, 

no well known in Vermont and New Ilampshiro as the highest 

i> ' ■ ' \i -• I I r. • l iiinns:. will be tound the 

in Wnlpolc, N. H. 
' at the time of i^errice, 
• ! • • i' Tasiuri ug will 
\ iry attention 

owners. A 

;- ■ • u..i--c jc .i.i. .-c,.;. :s.. I - I - wf the Cult iva- 

ler FREDtiUCK A. WIER. 

Walpalc, N. H., March 9, 1847.-3i.» 




JOHN MA 

U. STJTES MRICULiURAL W^UlKliOL'SE^ 
No. 195 Front-street, (near Fulion,) Nc^v-York. 
F"' ■ ' ' / Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-st. 
riM: I S re-'pt cHully invite the attention of Merchants 

J 111 ATilUCrLTI KAL IMPLEMENTS to the 

' tine, embracing 
1 use, and pog- 
laiisliip, and ma 

l« iial, auiKiii; w iiicu aic Inc l'4iu,\.jig aiUdo, lual CMll be SCcJt a 
their warehouse : 

Pitts' Corn and Cob Crn^hrr. 'Minor ^ HortonVs Plows, all k'dr, 

pi - ' • ' r Eagle do. 
Sinclair's do.— hand or ; . Co. s Eagle improved 

Fitzgerald's Patent Bu 
Ci>m Mill, ^ n M . c i <t Co-'s much approved 



Sinclair's Cast Plate Corn 

Mill, flO 
Swift's Corn, Coffee, and 

Drug Mill, $6 to $S 

Ilovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutter; 
Sinclair's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter; 

Greeue's do. do. do. 
Mayher Co.'s do. do. 
l^iiffdon's do. do. do. 

I. T. Grant & Co.'s Pr«-raiumlBurrair8 Corn Sheller ; 

Fanning Mill ; [Warren's do. do. 

J. Mayher & Co.'a do. do. Sinclair's Corn Sheller and Husk- 
Boston Centre Draught Premiuraj er 



IMows ; 

Langdun's Horse Hoe Plows ; 
Castings to fit all kinds of Plows 
in u*e ; 

Mayher Sc Co.'s 2 Horse Power, 
Price, f55 
do. do. 4 do. ^75 
do. do. 2 Thresher, 925 
do. do. 4 do. f30 
John Mayher & Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Corn Sheller ; 



Plows, 

Bergen's Self-Sharpening Plow.«; 
Dutcher's Plows of all kinds ; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 
Freeborn's do. do. 



Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Machine : 
E. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 

Scr>arator ; 
Sub.-*oil Plows of di(f»'rent kinds. 



Cultivators. Wheelbarrows. Canal Barrows, ??fore Trucks, Horse 
and Ox Carts.Mule Wagons, Ox-Yokes and Bows, Humes, Trace 
and Ox Chains. Road Scrapers, Ground Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
Pick Axes, Hay and .Manure Fork.-?, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Scvihc 
Snathes, Grain Cradles, Crow Bars, &c.. Sec, all of which will be 
sold as cheap as they can be bought at any other store in Uie city, 
and are warranted. 
Gin Gear, Seements, Rae Wheels, &c. 

( avstinps of all kinds made to order. March 1, 1847— tf. 



TO NEW-YORK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 

ONE hundred and fifie»-ti thousand acres Illinois Lands t'or sale, 
in tracts of 40, SO, 120. 160 acres, or more, to suit purchasers. 
The lands are all first rate, and among the very besi in the state, 
and arc situated in the cotmiies mmt densely settled, viz., 
Morgan, S. < ^ M mM. > ml. Green, Sangamon, I/>gan, 
Christian, > d, and Macoupin. To actual 

settlers evc ^^ 'H be given as to time of 

payment. J m i ; ( u -n! t • -t' per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York papers, writes re- 
specting this section of Illinois as follows : 

Beardstmcn, Cass Co., III., Jan. 10, 1SA9. 

TlIX RlCHKS OF THE WesT — GoTH AMITKS 0!S THE WlNO.— It is 

now six weeks since I left the city of Gotham, during which time I 
have seen considerable of this we^sieru country', and I must say the 
bcautitul prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I hod anticipated, 
and this countrv may truly be called the garden of the world. 
There is nothing to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
rich, as the land is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
duce everything grown in the vegetable kingdom. . _ , , 

A N v.- r ^ ( iM > ! ^^ ..uld hardly believe nie if I tell him 
,{,„) len thousand bu»hels of corti, and 

nal; . in a year, to say in»thing of cattle 

a,„) , 1, . ji.x many as five hundred head. One 

farmer told m« that he rai.^ed the la?t year 6(HI0 bushels of corn, 
and it was all pnxluced by the labor of two men only. 

Cattle and sheep feed uptm the prairies all winter, as they are 
seldom covered with snow." 

Most of the above lands may be cultivated 100 years or more 
without manuring, being of the richest alluvi;il <<«.\. The titles are 
indisputable, and the lands will be st.ld at ' "1 m quan- 

tities to suit nurclm.sers. Letters (p'^t p:i ' Jo 13. B. 

iv,. .Mr.-'"'' r' . '>r 'I,.- •■•ill re<'cive 

. an idea 
that they 

' ^' I i ' JOHN (JRIGG. 

Jan. 1, 1847.-61 No. 9 North Fourth-st., Phdadelphia 
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TO WOOL GROWERS. 

TVTUMEROUS liberal minded persons interested in the Wool 
i.^ business, having placed funds at our disj^osal for the purpose 
herein atter meniion-d. we shall, on the Ist d»y of October next, 
award and pay tlie following premiums, viz : Ten Golds Medals 
worth ten dollars each for the ten entire clips of most|vahiab!e flee- 
ces for clothing purposes — ten Gold Medals worth ten dollars each 
f )r the ten entire clips of the most valuable tleeees for combing or 
worsted piir|x>se«— ten premiums of.ten dollars enrh for the ten best 
conditioned entire clips of S.ixony Wool— ten premiums of same 
amount for the ten best conditioned entire clips of Saxony grade Wool 
— ten premiums of same amount for the ten best conditioned entire 
clips of Merino Wool — ten preniiunvs same amount for the ten best 
conditioned emire clips of Merino grade Wool — ten premiums of 
same amount for the ten best condiii<n]ed entire clips for combing 
fleeces. All Wool Growers throughout the United Slates are invi- 
ted to compete for them. We would again invite the attention of 
Wool Growers to our remarks on the .subject of preparing wool for 
market as published in the reports of the Wot)l Grower's meeting 
at Sieubenville, Ohio, the lOih of February, 18-47, also in the Ohio 
Culiivatj^r, and other papers of the country. 

All bales of wool designed for our care, should have the name of 
the owner or grower plainly written or printed on ihem in full, to- 
irether with our address, as follows : " Perkins it. Brown, Spring- 
field, Ma.«vs." 

All lots of wool intended to compete for the premiums, should 
reach us by the Ist of August next. Growers may receive premi- 
ums if their wool be put up and marked scparate'y, even though 
the wool come through the merchant or tither wool dealer. Any 
further contributions from Wool Growers or other public spirited 
pers<)ns will be exp<Mided in preparing the medals, publishing a re- 
port, and in additioniil premiums. 

All Editors of Peri.Klicats friendly to ngricnltural pnrsnitB 
IhroughoQl the United Slates, are respectfully requested topubli.sh. 

PERKINS & BROWN. 

Springfield, Mass., April 90, 1847— It. 



THE ENTIRE HORSE, 
Tt/rOR.'^E'S Grkt, or ''Norman," will statid for the presen*. season 
ai the stable of James Rice, at Gcrmondvillr. three .thIcs 
north of Lansingburgh. CALVIN IdORSE. 

LauBiugburghi May 1, 1847— ft. 



THE ROSE CULTURIST. 

A Valuable Practical Treatise on the cultivation and manaee- 
ment of the Rose in all its varieties, including Hybrid iz,iii^. 
Budding. Grafting, Root Grafting. Forcing, and pnxhielny Secilling 
Roses, With an enumeration and description of more than 200 vart- 
eiics of this beautiful flower. Embellished with numerotis cngrar- 
lugs,— Muslin Gilt. 31 centa ; Mail edition 25 cejiu. 

Published and for sale at the office of the Fanner and Mechanic, 
135 Nassau street. 
May I, 1847— 2t. 

CORN MILLS. 
npHE subscribers have just received at their Agricultnral Ware* 
house, a newly invented cast-iron mill, for grinding corn and 
other grain, either by hand or horse-power. It will grind from 3 
to 4 bushels per hour. Price. $30, 

Also the hand Com Mill, whicb grinds from 1 to 11 bushels per 
hoar. Price $0.50. 

These mills arc highly economical and convenient, and every 
farm and plantation ought to have thera. They arc simile in con- 
struction, not liable to get out of repair, and are easily operated. 
When one set of plates is worn out, they can be replaced at a tri- 
fliujr cost. A. n. ALLEN Sc Co., 

May 1— 3t. 187 Water-st., New- York. 

AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
No8, 10 and 12 Green-st., Mbany. 

FOR sale, at all times, at the above establishment, all kimls of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Tools, Implements, and .Ma- 
chines, from the best manufacturers, and at as low prices as at any 
establishment in the country. 
Plows of all kinds and sizes ; 
Harrows and Cultivators, of difl^erent kinds ; 
Manure Forks, Shovels, Spades, Hoes ; 
Horse Powers and Threshing: Machines ; ✓ 
Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Corn and Cob Mill*; 
Drill Barrows and Com Planters; 
Fitzgerald's Portable Burr Stone Mills; 
Harvesting and Haying Tools of all kinks ; 
Ox Yokes and Bows, Draft, Tie-up, and other chains ; 
Grant's and other Faiuii ng Mills. 

Garden Rollers, Ladies' Weeding Trowels, Grass Sliears, French 
paitern, Border Shears, Garden Reels and Lines, Buddiiig and 
Pruning Knives, Gartlen Rakes. Ha\' Knives, Transplanting Trow- 
els, Pruning Saws, various kinds, Bark Milis, Sugar Milli*, Bush 
and Bill Hooks, Root or Vegetable Cuiters, Bull Rings, Axes and 
Hatchets, Patent Axe Handles, Wheelbarro\%'s, Anti-Friction Roll, 
ers. Ship Scrapers, Spinning Wheels, Reels, Smith's Corn Sheller. 
Burrall's Corn Sheller, Sec. 

Chorus, Cheese Pres-ses. Tubs, and Pails, &c., Ac. 

Together with a general assortment of Field, Garden, and Flo Wer 
Seeds. Seed Corn, Choice Potatoes, Ac., Sec. 

April 1. LUTHER Tt^CKER. 



CHEAP PLOWS. 

SINGLE-Horsc Plows, from S2.00 to S3 OO each ; 
Double-Horse ** " S3 . 00 to gfi . 00 '* 
The woods of these plows are made of the best of white oeA. The 
handles are steamed and then bent crooked, instead of being sawed 
out. This makes them much stronger and more durable. The 
castings are made from good new pig iron, without any admixture 
Of dd scrap. The wrought iron work is of excellent quality, wilh 
extras aitiiched to the plows. A liberal discount to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN Sc Co., Ib7 Water-sircct, N. Y. 

March 1— 3t. 



FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

A LARGE and complete assortment of Field and Garden Seeds 
of all kinds, constantly on hand, for sale by 

A. B. ALLEN Sc Co., Ib7 Wwler-Sireel, N«w-Y*ork. 
March I— 3t. 



THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany ^ JV. F., by 
LXTTHER TI70EEB# PROPRIETOB. 

LUTHER TUCKER & SA.NFORD HOWARD, Editors. 



f 1 per aiin.—7 copies for $5—15 copies for $10* 

payable always in advance 

PtTBLISHINO AGENTS TIT 

NEW-YORK— M. H. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway; 

BOSTON— Joseph Breck Sc. Co., 52 North-Market-Sircel ; 

PHII4ADELPHIA— G. B. Zieber & Co., Booksellers: 
Of whom single numbers, or complete sets of the back volumes, 
can always be obtained. 

ITT** Advihttskmisnts inserted in the Cultivator, at the rate of 
$1.00 per 100 words, for each insertion. 

0;7» Two editions of The Cultivator are issued— one wiiliout 
covers and unstitched, which, by the decision of the Postma-sier 
General, is subject to n*M?57)aper p<MWg« only— the other, stitched 
n printed covers, the postage of which would be 3^ cents per 
number. The covered edition is never scut by mail, except par- 
ticularly requested. 
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NKW "TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND MIND." 8KRI^:>i 

Vol. IV. ALBANY, JUNE, 1847. No. 6. 



BREEDING HORSES— No. I. 



Messrs. Editors— ^Tn the January number of the 
CuliivMlor, you made some remarks on breedin*? horses. 
1 luUy acrree with you in rejrard to the advantages that 
would accrue from roarinp: good stock of this descrip. 
tijn; sind I admit also, the importance of knowing the 
his'.orv or origin of our best horses. On this point, I 
nouce that you attribute the excellence of some of our 
bf«.l r oadsters to an admixture of the blood of the Eng- 
lisli nice horse with our " country" mares. I shall not 
at present dispute the correctness of this conclusion; 
but as some may draw the inference that a resort to 
til vt bl.Mxl would now be productive of equal advanta> 
Ci'>, I wish to offer a few remarks; and after having 
dulv considered this point, I propose, with your leave, to 
m ike some observations on the best mode of improving 
our horses for the carriage and road. 

First, then, I would observe that the horses spoken 
of liy you as having produced so great an improvement 
in i\u) stock of the country, were *' blood horses of the 
oldai time.** This is a distinction which I consider it 
im|)orLaat to bear in mind, as in my opinion a great 
ell mire has taken place in the character of blood horses 
witliin the last seventy or eighty years. The fashion 
of the turf has changed; formerly, long races with 
heavy weights, were the test of superiority; now it is 
short races with light weights. With this change there 
has been a corresponding variation in the character of 
rare horses. Instead of a strong, close-knit, substan- 
ti.il animal, able to carry weight and sustain himself 
undir long-continued action, the object now is to ob- 
tain one whose conformation will admit of his making 
th»' lonnesl and most rapid strides for a short time. All 
WHO have any knowledge of animal locomotion, know 
thit ipiite a ditierent form and proportions are necessary 
for the difTeretit purposes mentioned — they know, prac- 
tit allv, that though Ion? legs may give speed, short 
ones are required for endurance. 

But in relation to the dilFerencc between the blood 
hordes of the ** olden time," and those of the present 
diiy, I do not wish you to rely solely on ray own state- 
ments, and I will therefore offer authority which I think 
w.ll not be questioned. I will first submit the testimo- 
ny of English writers, and afterwards that of compe- 
tent individuals of our own country, and thus * by the 
BiMiths of many witnesses" establish the point. 

The writer of an e.ssay *' On the Improvement of the 
B'»'ed of Hor.ses," published in the (London) Farmers^ 
i/a^. for 1S45, states that the number of inferior horses 
in Kngbxnd has very much increased within a few years, 
mk] he proceeds to inquire into the causes of this result: 

" Tiie description of horses to which our inquiry ex- 
trnds. are of tliat class constituting hunters and road- 
It ors, both io saddle aud harness, ooachers and chargers, 



or what is called ' half stock.* " The qualities which are 
required in this description of stock, he observes — ** are 
speed and endurance, with the capability of carrying 
heavy weights, with varied pace, through deep ground 
across a broken country; and in order that they should 
possess these capabilities, they should have what are 
commonly termed, in hunters' phraseology, * 6ane, mtts- 
cle, and compactness.* by which is understood ciompact- 
ness of form, and the bone and muscle in their proper 
places. • * * It would appear that our blood stock for- 
merly possessed these characters in an eminent <iegre<*, 
and by reference to former sporting publications, it will 
be seen that they were shorter in the leg, and capable 
of carrying heavy weights and running long distance^i 
now they run with light weights and short distances, 
where bottom is pot so necessary. Oar fleetest raoers 
were then what are now called small horses, which 
means that they were not the tall, lengthy, leggy racers 
of the present day, but compact, muscular, and remarka- 
ble for their capabilities of carrying heavy weights, and 
power of endurance. • * • This change in our blood 
stock has originated in consequence of alterations which 
have taken place on the turf. If the great stakes ac 
present were two and three miles, instead of half or one 
mile distances, they would certainly be won by ibe 
' stoute4;t blood,' though not perhaps, the fastest horse% 
• * • A mile is not sufficient to try the strength and 
endurance of any horse, although it may do to test its 
speed for the purposes for which he is now chiefly vo- 
quircd. viz., to win a heavy stake.** 

An impression prevails in this coantry, that Wood 
horses, with long pedigrees, must of course bo valuable^ 
and calculated to improve our common stock. Hence it 
is that large patronage is frequently bestowed on stall- 
ions, which, excepting in length of pedigree, are deci- 
dedly inferior. This lends greatly to increase the num- 
ber of poor horses. The same error in breeding pre- 
vails in England, and produces the same ill consequen- 
ces. This is shown by Mr. John Burke, Jun., in aa 
essay on the Breeding and Management of Horses on 
a Farm." published in the fifth volume of the Journal 
of th£ Royal jigricultural Society, 1845.) Speaking of 
the numbers of inferior horses, with thorough-brod pedi- 
grees, which are kept as .stallions, Mr. Burke says — 

This system is tantamount to the supposition that a 
horse of full blood, must ipso fatto. be an animal likely 
to beget stock of a superior description; whereas, those 
who have paid only a moderate share of attention to the 
subject of breeding, must be aware that there itperhaps fie 
distinct species [breed ?] 0/ horses among tphich art fe 
be found so many absolutely worthless animals, as among 
those that are thorough bred.** This fact, he adds, is 
fully borne out by the groat numbers of i we e dy ^10 
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roQgh-bred hacks " vhich are shown about the conntry, 
and which, though they have, he admits, some degree 
of showiness," are r.evertheless quite anfit to go through 
with only a very moderate share of fatigue, with a weight 
of twelve stone, [168 lbs.] on their backs;" and he adds 
that in all probability, many of them might be purchased 
at the close of the season, for a less sum than the first 
cost of begetting them." 

Prof. Low, in his ^* Illustrations," speaks directly to 
this point. He says — " It is difficult to institute a pre- 
cise comparison between the horses of a former age and 
those of the present day; but it is the opinion of the 
most careful observers, that the present breed of race 
horses has for a period past been tending to become 
small, loiig-limbed, delicate in constitution, and accord- 
ingly inferior to the elder horses of the turf." 

Of a similar character is the testimony of a corres- 
pondent of " Beira Life in London,'' 1845:) 

The English race horse is an animal of which all 
classes of our countrymen are justly proud; but at the 
same time it may be doubted whefher the great and nu- 
merous prizes now offered to speed, without much re- 
gard to stoutness do not produce results injurious to the 
country; and I wish to call the attention of your read- 
ers, who comprise most of the sporting public,) to the 
present state of our horses. The Arabian blood, by its 
mixture with ours, has long since attained to a won- 
derful degree of perfection ; and racing having been at 
an early period enrolled among our national amusements, 
the attention of the most wealthy among us has been 
directed to race horses, and to the breeding of them with 
the utmost possible speed. Formerly horses had to run 
four miles at hiirli weights; now it is a course of a mile 
and a half, with light weights, to try to approximate 
to the speed of stenm. One attempt has been made to 
^tem the torrent, by the race instituted sonie years ago 
by the Duke of Portland, but it was against the fashion, 
and it was given up; and if any one objects that such a 
race is more cruel and more distressing to horses than a 
short one, I say he can know but little of racing, for 
horses differ much more in stoutness than in speed ; and 
as you lengthen the course you do away with the keen- 
ness of the contest, which is what causes the distress, 
and this in fact is the verjr reason why the B. C. [Bea- 
con course, which is 4 miles, 1 furlong, and 138 yards 
round,] is unpopular. A leggy animal, with a long 
stride is worth more now than he was in the days of our 
fathers; this I say is entirely wrong and mischievous. 
Then, as to another point — no regard is paid to sound 
and lasting legs and feet for mares or stallions; these 
points would be carefully looked to for a riding horse, 
but when it comes to breeding a more valuable animal, 
the breeder says, ^ Oh, the colt will come out well at 
two years old, and win me a few good stakes, and that 
will do, never mind his legs.' Then again, what care- 
lessness there is as to size and power, especially as to 
the dam; on these points, stoutness, soundness, and 
power, I say, most wonderful indifference is daily shown, 
as any man will see who looks through thorough bred 
studs, in nine cases out often. Let him go to Tatter- 
sail's and almost all the thorough breds he sees sold will 
be thin long-lo<rged colts, (most of them chestnuts,) 
with slight and upright pasterns, and small round fet- 
locks. What on earth are they good for ? a Welsh 
pony would kill three or four of them in a coster- 
monger's cart. Then we expect to sell our thorough- 
breds to foreigners, but they will not buy small lame 
eats; they buy nothing but the very best sort ye 
have. In short, whether for use at home, or as mer- 
chandise to go abroad, we ought to be more particular 
in the shape, size, and soundness of sires and dams of 
horses, than the Short-Horn breeders are as to their cat- 
tle; and whereas, most of us, on the contrary, trust to 
blood, and think of little else. I have addressed you 



long ago on this subject, but I do so again becanse I 
think it one of great and national importance, and be- 
eause I see the evil growing daily. There wonM be 
much less expense and much less disappointment, if one 
colt was bred from a sire and dam of true form and 
soundness, than if six were bred at random, with the 
hope of one turning up a trump. Again, it is not near 
so easy now as it used to be to buy a good, stronrr, 
young hunter. And steam is ia some measure the 
cause of this, for an old fashioned, compact, active, 
coaching mare, when her work was over, bred a enod 
hunter by a lengthy thorough-bred horse; now, the de- 
mand for the machiner is nearly gone, and the animal is 
very scarce. In the want, then, of this middle clavj, 
from which to recruit the patrician blood of our Sulfans, 
&c., we have an additional motive to be careful akmt 
strength and size in the latter. I have been bitten by 
thorough-breds when younger, but I think of them now, 
that though a large and powerful thorough-bred is the 
finest form of a horse, bring me them at random, and I 
will engage three out of four will be irredeemable rips.-' 
In my next I shall adduce the testimony of our owa 
countrymen, in relation to this subject. Equus. 



Cultivation of Onions. — John W. PaocToa. Ex}., 
of Mass., states in the Boston Cultivator, that there are 
three individuals in his neighborhood, each of whom pro- 
duces annually from two thousand to three tbunsand 
bushels of onions. They, in some instances, rent ttie 
land at from $6 to $10 per acre, and the average pro- 
duct is 300 bushels per acre. He says the onions, w hen 
ready for market, are worth $100 more than the rent of 
the land and the cost of the manure, leaving this sum 
as the compensation of the labor applied." l^cdite^ not 
give the price of the onions per bush., but we have lar»^iy 
seen it stated that the average in that neighborhood is 
thirty-seven and a half cents per bushel. The same land 
is continued in onions several years in succession. Mr. 
P. states that some lots have borne this crop every year 
for ten years, without any depreciation in yield. >I''S. 
cle-bed " and leached ashes are much used for manure. 
Great pains are taken in the preparation of the soil, 
particularly to have the top well pulverized. The seed 
is sown with great accuracy by a machine, and strict 
attention is given to keeping the crop clear of weeds. 
It is calculated that one man and two boys of the a^res 
of 12 to 16 years will manage ten acres. Mr. P. says 
he knows of several individuals who commenced this 
business at the age of twenty-one, and have pursued it 
for a dozen years or more, have brought up respectable 
families, and are now worth comfortable estates. 

Improved Implements. — In the report for ths 
county of Champaign, published by the Ohio Board of 
Agriculture, it is said — *' Hussy's reaping machine, 
worked by horse power, was introduced in this county 
during the past harvest, and some two or three hun- 
dred acres of wheat cut with it. It cuts the grain 
without waste, and leaves a short even stubble. It 
employs nine men and four horses to work it, and cuts 
upon an average 12 to 15 acres per day. The man I 
who sits on the machine, to pass the grain off the 
platform, works very hard, and to great disadvantnee, 
from the position in which he is obliged to sit. Ma- 
chines are now being made in Urbana. our county 
town, to order, by a machinist who promises to mofcc 
them so that they will pass off the grain to the bind« rs 
for any size sheaf that may be desired, thus superseding 
the necessity of a man on the maf-hinc for that pur- 
pose. Improved threshing machines, whereby the 
grain is threshed and cleaned by one operation, at ths 
same cost per bushel as was formerly paid for thresh- 
ing alone, are now in pretty general use in this county. 
Tlie wheat-drill was used by several of our farmers laei 
I fall, for the fiist time." 
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VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF VEGETABLE FOOD, 

BASED 1TP0N THEIR PER CENTAGE OF NITROGEN. 
BY EBEN N. HORSFORD, A. M., 
Httrnfor(! ProfcMOT of Arr'Uoit'icrn of Seiencs to the Arts, in the T^iiv* rsity at Cambridge, MaM. 



Introductiok. 
SiNCK Gay-Lussac*s discovery of nitrogen in the seeds 
plants, the conception of animal nutrition has been 
suming a more and more definite character. 
Alr«-fl(lv bnd the principal proximate ingredients of 
!i|T advantage of their physical properties, 
V i from each other; gluten, albumen and 

^iinun, starch, gum, sujiar. dextrine, and woody fibre 
ere known, and their physical, as well as some of 
cir < •:>' - • ' I' -'^n studied. 

XI; itution was reserved 

, : ; , 1. s , . . -ting disclosure was 

it they mny be arranged in two classes, those 
nitrogen, and those containing no nitrogen; 
nd thxtt the former as well as the latter are, among 
emselves, nearly identical in composition. 
It is well known that laborers, supplied only with 
I cantaininsr no nitrogen, become incapable of exe- 
and further, that the corporeal sys- 
ibor, cannot be sustained upon such 
i i.. (n-' w ly of the near identity m chemical 
mposition between veg( table albumen, fibrin, and 
Mcme, and the corresponding bodies found in the ani- 
1 kingdom, gave the above facts their explanation. 
The food must contain an ingredient suited to replace 

animal matter consumed. 
This l>eing known, and the quantitative relation of the 
laments of the t !s compounds being 

AU, an estimate • of given kinds of 

U><»i, i,< o<mies, in the hands oi uic chemist, a problem of 
omparatively easy solution. 

Oi - 1 Ikvestigatiov. 
The followiii »tion, undertaken at the sug- 

i >n .)'"Pr'>r y T,? Fnio, in the 
mination 

, . , , . , ; ^. able food. 

- are threefold, 
n > forms of food derived from grains, hor- 

roots, furnish, Ist, bodies containing nitrogen; 
> destitute of nitrogen; and 3d, inorganic salts, 
ail ol which are serviceable in the animal economy. 
The nitrogenous bodies, from their solution in the 
lo<xi, form the tissues — the actual organism. The 
ies wanting nitrogen contribute, by their more or 
rfect combustion, to the warmth of the animal body; 
he salts of the alkalies and alkaline earths, serve 
ti ; 'M> the osseous framework, beside constituting 
n . it of every organ of the animal system. 

1 for the latter purpose are in proportion 

to ti tes the ashes contain. 

1. ^ for the second purpose above-mentioned, 

ay U; cousidered, in general, as in the inverted rela- 
on of their values for the first; — since the larger the 
' ^ 's, the less must be the 
trogen. 

, ,i) I a pose, that of ministering 
> tf lowth of organic tissues, have been 
he • . - ^ j - <^'f the hereafter enumerated deter- 
inati ons. 

• Fr. Marcel fouiwl gluten consisting of 55.7 per cent of carbon, 
J? per cent, of oxygen, 7.8 per cent, of hydrogen, and 14. 5 per 
OUl of nitrogen.— Jnnot tU Ckim. «l de Pkysiq., xxzvi., p. 27. 



Previous Labor. 

Boussingault, to whom the agriculturist is so largely 
indebted for practical researches bearing upon the int*' 
rests of husbandry, has not left this field untrodden. 
was thought, however, that the worth of his table of 
nutrition from the vegetable kingdom, could lose nothing 
by a series of carefully conducted analyses, embracing 
the chief varieties of vegetable food consumed by men. 
It was, moreover, conceived, that in substances contain- 
ing so small a per centago of nitrogen as grains and 
roots generally, the method of Messrs. Varrentrapp 
and Will for determining nitrogen, would give more 
accurate results than that of Dumas, employed by 
Boussingault. The analyses hereafter given, of the 
same substance, rarely varied from each other more 
than one-tenth of one per cent.; and yet the determina- 
tions which follow, and those of similar substances made 
by the distinguished French chemist, in general differ 
no farther from each other than might be expected, 
from productions of the same vegetable species, grown 
on different soils. 

Buckwheat, (Polygonum fagopyrum) constitutes an 
exception to this remark. In the table of analytical re- 
sults, page 294, Boussingault's Econoraie Rurale, 
(Ger. Edition,) this grain has a nitrogen percentage of 
2.40, while two ordinary varieties of wheat (Triticwn 
vulgare) have 2.33 and 2.30 per cent. Buckwheat 
meal from Vienna gave, a? shown below, 1.08 per cent. 
Buckwheat grains (Polygonum Tartaricum) from the 
experimental field of the Hohenhcim Agricultural Insti- 
tute, gave 1.56 per cent, of nitrogen, while the analy- 
ses of three superior varieties of wheat, grown in the 
same field, gave respectively, 2.59, 2.68, and 2.69 
per cents. This species was further found to contain 
22.66 per cent, of woody fibre. 

The equivalent* value of buckwheat, according to 
Boussingault, wheat being 1.00, is 1.08. The follow, 
ing analyses give, for its equivalent value, 1.70. For 
that of the Vienna buckwheat meal, 2.45. 

Grains and Roots — where procured. 

For the following investigation, the meals, table 
peas and beans, and lentils, were procured by Prof, 
v. Liebig, from Vienna. The grains, with the excep- 
tion of rice and Triticum monococcum, were furnished 
from the cabinet of the Hohcnheim Agricultural Insti- 
tute, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, in reply to a re- 
quest for the most approved sorts of cerealia cultivated 
in Europe. The roots were from Giessen. 

Mode of Investigation. 

The several meals, grains, and roots, in their market 
condition, were dried in a water bath, at 100"* C, 
(212 Fab.) 

In drying the potatoes, beets, carrots, and turneps, 
care was taken to cut as thin shavings as possible, 
which with the least delay were placed singly upon 
watch-glasses, weighed and seated in the water-bath. 

For carbon and hydrogen , the combustions were made 
with oxide of copper, a mixture of chlorate of potash 



• By equivalent is meant that which may replace— ot tc eqiu^ 
lo in valac. In this case, it signifies Ihe equal in value as food. 
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and oxide of copper, having been placed at the extre- 
mity of the combustion tube. 

It was found dilficu It to reduce the woody fibre of the 
oais, barley, and l^uckwheat, to the requisite fineness 
for a complete combustion. Where the difficulty could 
not readily be overcome, in addition to chlorate of 
potash at the extremity of the tube, it was found well, 
in filling with mixed substance and oxide of copper, to 
add, at intervals of an inch and a half, a small quantity 
of tinely pulverized and thorou<ihly mixed oxide of cop- 
per and chlorate of potash. The successive evolutions 
of oxyj^en in this case, thoroughly reoxidized any por- 
tions of copper reduced in the progress of combustion, 
and secured the most satisfactory results. Difficulty 
presenteil itself also in ilie combustion of the pota- 
toes, beets, and other roots, arising from the extreme 
compactness of the substance when dried. It was bow- 
ever, overcome by the method already mentioned. 

The nitrogen determinations, as already intimated, 
were according to the method of Messrs. Yarrentrapp 
and Will. 

The per centage of woody fibre was determined in 
the following manner. Grains, such as had been ana- 
lyzed, were digested upon a sand-barh several weeks in 
(Ulute hydrochloric ac id, one part of acid to a thousand 
parts of water. At intervals of from eight to ten days, 
the fluid was poured oif, and, with diluted acid as be- 
fore, the digestion resumed. Alter a month and a half, 
the woody fibre not appearing wholly freed from this 
substance, an equally dilute solution of caustic potash 
was employed, and the digestion therewith resumed. 
At the end of two months, the woody fibre of the oats, bar- 
ley, and buckwheat, were poured upon filters, thoroughly 
washed with distilled water, and dried at 100** C. 

• Mulder'* aiuily^is of t oaguliited albumen, Schtrerer and J<»nc«' 
anuly-ses oi (tf'Tuniia and gluten (Aniialcn der Uhemie mid Phar- 
macie. xxxix.. puge-'tiiO;) and Hcldi'd analysis ol the {jluten of 
lye vAiniaien der Cliemie und Pliannacie, xlv., pu-je IfS.) differ 
so liutle from eacli culier, that a sins^le formula has been con- 
ttruc ted U|x>n Muldrr's analysis of coaRulaied albumen, and with 
• litUe m<KJific:iiioii enipl.iye«l in deiernniiing ilie elein»'nls oi'ihe ni- 
trojft: ingredients *>i all tlie siibsiHiices subjected to i n vest i •Ration. 

MuUler'sper ceMiiit,'e oi oxy^'eii was re«luced by that of the sul- 
phur. which Iih!* been as4;ei tamed during ihe last se&ni>n of the 
Oiessen Laboratory, and kindly furnished to nie by Dr. Ruling. It 
is for gluten. 1. 14 per cent., and for leguniin U SO per cent. 

The still undetermined ph<>«phorou;i i» included in the oxygen. 

Below follow the analyses alluded to above: 

COAOVLATSO 

Glutkii. Albumen. 
Scheerer. Jones. Mulder. 

Carbon, 54 60 55.22 64 .09 

Hy.ln>geu 7.30 7.42 6.87 

Niirogeii, IS. 81 15.08 15.66 

Oxygen, P. A S,.. 22.23 21.38 22.48 

Lkoumkii. Glvtxn or Ryb 

Scheerer. Jones. Heldt. 

Carbon 54.13 65. 05 56 38 

Hydrogen, 7.15 7.59 7.87 

Nitrogen, 15.67 15.89 15 83 

Oxygen, P. & 8.,.. 23.03 21.47 19.9« 

Tlie numbers employed were 

Carbon. 54 99 

Hydrogen, 6.87 

Nitrogen, 15.66 

Sulphur, 1.14 — 0.50 

Oxygen and Phosphorus.. 20.92 — 21. 98 
Mucin, discovered by Berzelius, iwrecounized among the nitro- 
genous coin|)oun(ls. As unalyses of vegetable fibriiie and vegeta- 
ble albumen, with and without it, according to Prof. v. Liebig. 

tive the same renult, it may be presumed that iu composition is 
leutical with theirs. 

t The f»>lIowing list of the chief bodies present in the substances 
■nalyzcd, with their annexed coiuiituuon, will jujitify the method 
pursued. 

f^tarrh Cn Hio Oio 

Pexirine, C.« H'O Oio 

Gum Cij flio Oio 

WiKxlv fibre, Payen, Cij Hio Oio 

Cane Sugar C19 Hii Oa 

Pectic acid, drie<l by 140° C, Regnault, Ci» lis On 

Pectic acid, Mulder, C a H« Oio 

Pectin conibincd with P b O, Frcmy, C.n H9 On 

Starch and wot>dy fibre exceed in per centage. all t!ic other in- 
podieiits enumerated, in most of the substances analyzed; and are 
»Mide, Mkatioal in consutaligo with fum and dextrine. 



Of beans and peaa the balU, separated by treatin<7 
with cold water, were alone digested with dilate caustic 
potash, repeatedly pouring oflfthe liquid and resuming tho 
digestion afresh. At the conclusion of four weeks, the 
hulls were washed and dried at 100^ C. 

Mode of Estibiats. 

To express in hundred parts the results of analysis, 
the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and sulphur of *he niiro- 
genoiis ingredients, were estimated from'the per ceutuoe 
of nitrogen.* 

The carbon and hydrogen so estimated, deducted 
from the whole per centage of carbon and hydrogen, 
gave what belonged to the starch, gum, woody fibre, 
sugar, &e. The oxygen of the latter was estimated 
from the carbon, by the formula Cig Hio Oiot 

The detailed analyses and determinations, covering 
thirty-five pages octavo, of Liebig's Annalen, are omit- 
ted, the results, merely ^ being given, in the tables wlucb 
follow. 

RELATIVE WORTH OF INDIVIDUAL KERNELS. 
Aeconling to tKeir AfSus amd per eomt. of Nitrogett. 



Nahs. 



Bush rye 

Rush rye 

Tnlavera wheat. ... 
Whittingion wheat, . 
•Samli>mierz ** 

Indian corn 

Jerusalem barley,. . . 
Common birley,. . . . 
Kam.sciiaika oats, . . . 
Karly panicled oat.'^. . 
Tartarian buckwheat |0.! 

Table peas, 

Field peas 

Table beans 

La^e^hri^^^ans^ 



c J- 
" 2 - 

e =^ E 

e « > 


1 Relative weight 
1 of individual 
kernels Bush 
rye taken as 


>> 
3 


Per cent, of Ni- 
tit>gen in fresh 

condition. 


i-sl 

«» -5^ 


Z 

K ^ 
*" 9 


0.1220 








9.39 




1. 




lb<38 




1.5 




2.13 




1.3 




0.36O6 




3. 




2.19 




8 7 




4239 


t« 


3.5 




2.30 




9 9 




0.3199 




S.8 




2.1a 




2.4 




.3.5934 




29.4 




1.95 




24. 




0.5312 


It 


4.3 




192 




3-6 




0.39.-55 


i( 


3.2 




2.40 




2.4 




0.3440 


it 


2.8 




2 08 




2.4 




0.3«89 


i( 


3. 




2.45 




a.i 




0.2566 




2.1 




1 33 




1.2 




2.6080 


(» 


21.4 




3.83 




34.3 




1.9823 




16.3 




3.68 




25.1 




3 1431 


(t 


25.5 




8 H7 




41.9 




5.2ito 




43.3 




3.86 




69.9 





TABULAR VIEW 
Cf BkmuUary aM inorganic IngrtdUnU, in jmt 
stonet iriod ut\W* C. 



of n»A. 



IfAMB. 



AVbeaten flunr, Viemw, No- 1,.. 

'* No «,.. 

" •* " No. 3,., 
Talarera wheat, Hohenhwn,. - . 

Whittinglon *' '* 
.SiiJi i- iiiterz " " 

Rv< flour, Vienna, No. 1, 

'* No. 2, 

Bush rye, Holtcnheini, 

RuHh rye. *' 

Polenta meal, Vienna 

YeltciW Indian corn. Hohenhcini, 
TriticuRi monococcum, Giessen,. 
Jerusalem barley. Ilohenheim, . . 
Common winter barley, " 
Kamschalka Oats, " 
Karly white panicled oats, Iloh., 

Oommmi rice« 

Bndkwbeat flonr, Vienna 

Tartarian Buckwheal, Uobeu.. . . 

Table |»ea«t Victina, 
Field peas. Oiesaen, ............ 

Table beans, Vienna. 
Large white beam, Gj 
Ijentds Vienna, ........ 

White potatoes, Oieesen, 
Blue potatueit 
Carrots, " 
Mi'A bccis, *' 
\Mlow French beet, *' 
Rum biiga, 
White iHCii«p>t 
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niAFP AND HULLS EXPRESSKD IN PER CPJNT. 





Chmff and 


Ashes of 


Woody fibre. 




hull* at 100^. 


chHffor hulls 


Cominuu Wiiilcr Barley,. 


6 40 


1.90 


5. .10 




16.66 


3.35 


16.10 


Tiir'nriaii Buckwheat, 


22.67 


OS 


2:2 m 




7.65 


8.47 


7.47 




6.11 


l.h6 


6 00 


Trfbic Bcan«, 


4 01 


3.84 


3 86 




4.41 


7.48 


4.(J9 



T.ABLE 

Of Nitrogtnous Ingr'.dients in per tents 





Nitrofienou* In(;re«lirni8. 






Nan. 


Drird at 


In fresh 


Water 




100^ C. 


COIldllivMl. 








19.15 


1(5 


51 


l.n.Si 


** ** No. 


13 54 


11 


69 


13 


.(>5 


** «* N". 3 


21 .97 


19 


17 


12 


73 


Ta'ftvicni wheat. Hohenheim.. . . 


16 .54 


13 


98 


15 


43 


Whutnipton wheal, Hohenheim. 


17 11 


14 


7J 


13 


93 


{taudorniers " 


17 18 


14 


51 


15 


48 




11 94 


10 


.34 


13 


78 




18 71 


15 


!K3 


14 


OS 




17.75 


15 


27 


1.1 


94 




16.77 


13 


59 


13 


82 




13 66 


11 


53 


13 


3(i 


yellow Indian corn, Hohenheim. 


14 68 


12 


IS 


14 


96 


Triiicum mMnt>c<>ccam, GieHst-n, 


13. « 


II 


30 


14 


40 


Jeru«aleni bnrley. Holieuheim.. . 


14.74 


12 


26 


16 


79 


C"mrni>n wmttrr barley. Hoh'm. 


17 81 


15 


35 


13 


80 


Kam*olmika oaTa, Hohenheim.. 


15.26 


13 


32 


12 


71 




18.00 


15 


»?7 


12 


9^1 




21.57 


IH 


78 


12 


94 




7.40 


6 


27 


15 


14 




6.89 


5 


84 


15 


12 


T<iriHrian buckwheat, Hdheu'm. 




7 


94 


14 


19 




28 02 


24 


41 


13 


43 




20.18 


23 


49 


19 


50 




28 45 


24 


71 


13 


41 




a» 31 


24 


67 


15 


80 




03.40 


26 


50 


13 


01 




9.06 


2 


49 


74 


95 




7.66 


2 


.37 


68 


49 


Carr-»i<i, •* 


10 66 


1 


48 


fcO 


10 


Fnl beef*, " 


15 50 


2 


ei 


81 


61 


Wilow French beet, " . 


11.50 


2 


04 


82 


9,5 


Rina ba^ra berl, " 


9.i5 


1 


54 


ifi 


28 




12.fr4 


1 


54 


87 


78 


Oii'.»iis. * 


7.53 


9 


46 


9:1 


78 



TABL'I.AR VIKW 
Of NvtritnenX values erjirfSsed in equivalents, wheat placed a/ 100. 



Kamu. 


Theory. 


Experiment. 


Dried at 


In frt^ con- 


In fresh con- 




lliO*' C. 


diiiou. 


dition. 




100. 


100. 


94. 




98 6 


97.6 


97.0 




115. 


113. 


1C8. 


Trit cum monococeam, .. 


12S. 


124.6 




Bjrlt-y 


104. 


102 


101 5 




92 


90. 


112 7 


Tti'- Mnie. without chaff*,. 


78. 


76 3 






110. 


106. 


112.7 




220. 


22.5. 




T.mjirian buckwheat 


170. 


ir.6. 


122.7 




59.9 


57 b 


5)0.7 




67.7 


60. 


90.7 


Tjilile; lieun.4, 


59.2 


67. 


90.7 




58.8 


57. 


94.7 




5.5.5 


53. 




y> ' ('«• p.i1;itoei» 


ino.s 


Stio 6 


429. 


P' 'f p-Maloes 


220.8 


5'H).3 


429. 


Carrnls 


158.6 


959 4 


545.4 


R- d bet- IS ." 




601 5 




Y' i;..u French beet,.... 


14(>. 




643. 




ISO 7 


919.4 


5'-0.7 




13.1.8 


919.4 


10(X). 




221.6 


210 









The last column, in the above table, contains the ave- 
rajre results of experiments with a view to practit-al 
etjuivalcnts, as jrivon by B{iti«5sin*::iult, pp. 292, 295 
Gfrnian eil. One of the re.snlts with wheat ditfers so 



gieaily from the others, that it was neglected. 

CONCLL'.SIONS. 

By comparin<j the results* of ihc above invo.st illation 
with each other, and with liiof^ p^evif^u^ly known, the 
fuliowiug conclusions have been arrived at. 



That the same species of cereal grain, grown on dif- 
ferent soils, may yield unequal percenta*;es of nitrogen. 

That wheat and rye flours, to the eye and sense of 
feeling undistinguishable from each other, may diller 
by from one to three-tenths of their whole quantity of 
nitrogen. 

That one-seventh of fresh, ripe cereal grains, ii 
moisture, that may be expelled at a temperature of 
100« C. 

That root crops grown on different soils, may yield 
unequal percentages of nitrogen. 

That the percentage of moistura in edible roots is a 
constant quantity for each variety. 

That beets, carrots, and turneps, have a larger per- 
centage of moisture than potatoes. 

That more aliment is contained in a given weight of 
peas, beans, or lentils, than in an equal weight of any 
other kind of food above analyzed. 

That in several of the grains and roots analyzed, 
there are organic bodies beside those identical in com- 
poi»itton with gluten and starch. 

That the ashes of carrots, beets, turneps, and pota- 
toes, as Prof. y. Liebig has already remarked, contain 
carbonates. 

That the ashes of all the varieties of vegetable food 
above analyzed contain iron. 

Finally that the dilference between the theoretical 
equivalents of vegetable food, as estimated from the per- 
cetitage of nitrogen, and those ascertained by the ex- 
periments of stock growers; and the differrnoos be- 
tween the results of dilforent stock growers may be at- 
tributed to the following causes: — 

First, because the |iercentages of nitrogen and car 
bon, in the grains and roots of the same species or va* 
riety, when grown on dillercnt soils, are unequal. 

Becautrc the prominent test employed has been in- 
crease or diminution lA weight, of the animal fed. In 
crease in weight may arise from secretion of fat, de 
rived from the sugar and starch of plants. Diminution 
in weight may lollow unusual activity, increasing the 
consumption of fat already present. 

Because the experiments in but few instances have 
been made with substances whose moisture, nitrogen, 
&CC., had been previously ascertained. 

Because theoretical equivalents have been employed 
in conditions unequally suited to digestion. The same 
article of food, coarse or fine, fresh or prepared for ea.sy 
digestion, yields unequal measures of nutrition. 

Because the condition in which the animals were kept, 
was not noticed; whether they had more or less of la- 
bor to perform; whether they were pastured or stall- 
fed. 

Because, lastly, as already intimated, the tendency 
to fat or flesh secretion, in animals of the same species, 
and even of the same variety, is subject to great va- 
riation. 



Large pigs — Berkshire blood. — Timothy Brock- 
way states in the Boston Cultivator . that Messrs. Jonw 
& Samuel Foot, of Bradford.. Ct.. killed four pigs last 
fall, two of which were nine months and twenty day» 
old, and the other two were nine months and twenty- 
eight days old. whose dressed weights were 401. 419, 
423, 473 )X)unds. It is stated that they were got by 
Mr. Brockway*8 Improved Berkshire" boar, which 
took the premium at the New Haven show in 1845. 
The pigs were all of one litter. 

Exportation of Apples. — Elihu Burritt urges the 
attention of the people of Maine to the raising of applet 
for foreign market, stating that apples which in Maine 
are made into cider, or fed to hogs, will command a 
dollar a bushel in England, the cost of sending them he 
estimates at twenty cents per bushel. • 
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THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK. 



Rensselaer Institttte.— In calling attention to the 
announcement of the Rensselaer Institute, for the sum- 
mer of 1«47, it may not be inappropriate to mhke a 
few remarks in relation to the nature and specifio cha- 
racteristics of this institution. 

The Institute is not, as is very frequently supposed 
by persons unacquainted with its peculiarities, a first, 
second, or third rate Academy or Grammar School; nor 
is it a seat of universal learning, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of this phrase, — ^in other words, a College or 
American University; but it is, essentially, a Polytech- 
nic Institution J — a school of theoretical and practical 
science, in which the study of the mathematical and 
physical sciences, natural history, chemistry, and geo- 
lo^iy, and the graphic arts, in connection with their prac- 
ticiil applications to the arts, manufactures, and agri- 
culture, constitutes the employment of its students. 
As such it was first organized by its munificent patron, 
— as such, it has been, and is to be continued. 
. The exercises at this Institution, in every stage of the 
stutlenl's progress, are, strictly, the study of subjects — 
not the study of authors. Text books are employed, 
more or less, in all parts of the course, for convenience 
in the arrangement of exercises; but full latitude is al- 
lowed, and encouragement directly given to the prac- 
tice of consulting dilferent authors, for the promotion of 
exactness no less than greater fullness and liberality of 
knowledge. 

In every instance, a general lecture is first pronounced 
by a professor, after whom, each member of the class 
follows with a lecture on the same subject, prepared 
from his text-book, the reading of other authors, and 
the ideas gathered orally from his professor. Except, 
therefore, in a very limited degree, instruction by reci- 
tations constitutes no part of the system. The student 
is required to give a clear and extended exposition, ac- 
cording to his ability, of the subject brought before him, 
in the form of an extemporaneous demonstrative or illus- 
trative lecture, the performance of which, no one, who 
has had any experience in such exercises, need be told, 
requires much careful preparation, and to be tolerable, 
must be based on real knowledge of the subject. 

In the study of chemistry and experimental physics, 
after the general lecture oy the professor, the students 
follow in order with their expositions; and besides the 
pronunciation of their lectures, are required to demon- 
strate or illustrate every proposition or principle, as it 
may require or admit by experiments, models, or dia- 
grams, with their own hands. 

The subjects embraced in botany, mineralogy, and 
geology, are studied in a similar manner. They are 
only pursued through the aid of direct examinations of 
specimens from the cabinets, or those derived immedi- 
ately from the field; and as in chemistry and physics, 
so in these, with respect to the lectures of the students, 
they must be demonstrative expositions of the particu- 
lar subject by appeal to the objects themselves. In this 
manner, a course of lectures is adapted to the science in 
question, in addition to which, each student makes, pre- 
serves, and arranges a collection of plants and minerals, 
in illustration of the flora, mineralogy, and geology of 
the vicinity of the Institute, by frequent excursions for 
these objects, into the surrounding country. 

The subjects in practical mathematics and mechanics 
are pursued with direct reference to their applications 
to civil engineering, manufactures, and extensive opera- 
tions generally, in which the exact sciences are more or 
less called into pequisition. Each student is initructed 



in the constmctron, atfjnstments, and modes oT using alT 
the instruments employed; and he is not considered 
properly acquainted with his subject, until be can lead 
a party into the fteld, and conduct any of the required 
operations with tolerable credit to himself in respect of 
the accuracy of his results. 

Agricultural chemistry has always received promi- 
nent attention at this Institution; and in this connection, 
it may be further remarked, in regard to the subjects of 
botany, chemistry, and geology, that special attention 
is given to the study of the germination and growth of 
plants, the organic functions of their several parts, and 
the processes of nutrition as influenced by natural atren- 
cies and artificial appliances, by comparisons of the dif- 
ferent views of distinguished authors of ongina) re- 
searches on these points, by repetitions of their more 
important experiments, and by special independent re- 
searches. For the promotion of these objects, students 
are instructed not only in the determination of the spe- 
cies and natural affinities of plants, and the discrimina- 
tion of minerals by external characters, so far as may 
be practicable, but, also, in the chemical examination 
of organic products, of soils, and of the important fer- 
tilizing appliances, the marls, lime stones, &c. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that, in- 
dependently of its occupancy of ground claimed by no 
other institution in the United States, the Institute is 
not less peculiar in its mode of conveying instruction to 
its students. Indeed, it may with some confidence be 
questioned, whether, in the last particular, it be paral- 
leled by any other institution in the civilized world. 
The polytechnic schools of France and Prussia, have 
similar objects and similar courses of instruction, but in 
regard to the mode of study, the Rensselaer Institute is 
believed to stand alone. Nor would the mere possession 
of singularity in this respect be deemed a merit, were 
its condition simply that of being about to enter upon 
an untried experiment, for the present age is, perhaj^s, 
as prolific of unsuccessful as of successful adventure. 
Whatever, therefore, is asserted of the Institute is pre- 
dicated, not of a doubtful issue, but of an experience of 
more than twenty years, — an experience, to which, the 
annals of the institution and the recollections cyf its 
friends, will, it is believed, fully justify an appeal. B. 

Agricultural Advantages or Nelson Cottntt, 
Va. — Nelson county is in the centre of the state, just at 
the base of the great Blue Ridge, on the eastern side — 
hilly, and finely watered, with soft free stone water, 
well timbered with the whole family of oaks, the poplar, 
and the chestnut, pine, hickory, walnut, beech, and 
many other kinds of timber. The soil is generally red, 
and when otherwise, a dark grey rich mould. As to 
health, if old Hygeia herself would take a habitation 
here below, this would be her head-quarters most un- 
doubtedly. 

Wheat, and everything cereal, grows as well here as 
any where. Indian corn cannot be excelled this side of 
Kentucky. No part of the state has produced more and 
better tobacco; and la.stly, though far from the least, 
the grasses of all descriptions, as far as tried, properly ^ 
prove to be perfectly at home. The community is or- 
derly, law-loving, and intelligent. 

The James river and Kanawha oanal sweeps the 
broadest side of the county, from whence to Richmond, 
is, by water, about 120 miles. Price of the lands, be_ 
low the mountains; about one half of which is^ or %toul^ 
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6<, in market, at from $4 to $20 per acre, the meanest 
to best inclusiva. Tlie mountainsj or the unimproved, 
i. e., the uncleared^ fifty cents to one dollar per acre, 
and the improved from one to three dollars per acre, all 
of which is fine blue-grass land, and cannot be excelled 
for rye, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, flax, and turneps. 
Now, what more woukl a northern " man want for a 
fortune T 

This country, among other advanta^s, is thought to 
be peculiarly adapted to the growth of fine wool, and 
the authority is one that no northerner can dispute, as 
he beats the whole batch of them with his sales every 
year, at Lowell, in quantity, quality, and price, I mean 
Mr. Samuel Patterson, of Washington county, Pa. He 
has visited as twice in the last twelve months, ex- 
amined our county in all its bearings, and pronounces 
it, in his opinion, to be the promised land" for grow- 
ers of fine wool sheep, and as a proof of his sincerity has 
bought land in Bedford, and is about to commence ope- 
rations. 

Mr. Chns. T. Botfs, the editor of the " Southern 
Planter," in a late editorial, (and a very able one,) al- 
leges, as one reason why the northern farmer does not 
emigrate more to this country, the extravagance of our 
people. May-be it is so, in Mr. Botts' locality jind the 
country adjacent, for there is the metropolis and the 
focm of the remains of Virginia aristocracy. Not so, 
with us of the mountains or upland part of the state. 
No people are plainer or disposed to be more economical. 

I will add that our late legislature waked up from a 
fifty years' nap of stultification, and commenced doing 
something for the state, by way of beginning a generous 
internal improvement system — the resolutions of '98, '99 
to the contrar}', notwithstanding. In a few years our 
good old mother will be " herself again." Nelson. 
Nelson, Va.^JlprU, 1847 

Tea — How Dried by the Chinese. — The following 
accoimt, by an eye witness, of the mode in which tea is 
gathered and prepared for market, by the Chinese, will 
doubtless be interesting to many of your readers. lex- 
tract it from a recent familiar letter to her parents, writ- 
ten by Mrs. CuLBEaxsoN, wife of Rev. M. S. Culbertson, 
one of the missionaries of the Presbyterian Board, station- 
ed at Ningpo, about twenty miles from which city the tea 
district visited, (on the 12th and 13th of May last,) is 
■ituated. This account, in addition to its being more 
full and definite than any other to which I am able to 
refer, is also valuable as showing important errors in 
some of the statements heretofore published, such as, 
that tea is so powerful a narcotic that the Chinese never 
venture to use it till at least a twelvemonth after it has 
been gathered — that the newly gathered leaves are first 
subjected to the steam of boiling water — that they are 
then dried in copper vessels, &c. It is important that 
sueh misstatements respecting the preparation of an ar- 
ticle that is daily used by almost every family in our 
land, should be corrected. Yours truly, A. F. 

Salem, N. Y,, Feb., 1847, 

• • • *' On the side of the hill, we found women and 
children picking tea leaves from the shrub, which is as 
high as ordinary currant-bushes. [Perhaps I am mis- 
taken here; Mr, C. thinks they were not over two feet 
high.] They are set a liew feet from each other, and 
the leaves in form and siae are very much like those of 
a wintergreen. A little farther on, we passed through 
a village of a thousand inhabitants, where we saw large 
quantities of tea drying on mats spread on the ground. 

But I am forgetting to tell you what I presume 
will be more interesting to you than anything el.se I can 
write about — the process of curing the tea. It is very 
simple, and the idea which sonic of you '^outside bar- 
barians " entertain, that tea is dried on copper is entire- 
ly incorrect. It is mostly picked from the bushes by 
women and children, into baskets, one person being able 



to pick about thirty " cattis" (or forty pounds) in a day. 
It is then spread on mats, and dried an hour or more in 
the sun, previously however, having some of the juice 
squeezed out, and the leaves somewhat curled; by rub- 
bing them with the hand over a rough kind of matting, 
which lets the juice run off. After drying in the sun. it 
is ready to be fired," which is an operation we watch- 
ed some time, with much interest. A dozen or more 
pounds are put into a kind of kettle, resembling a potash 
kettle, except that it is low on the front side, and runs 
up some two feet behind. A man stands in front, and 
keeps the tea constantly stirring while being heated, 
which he accomplishes by thrusting his arms as high as 
his elbows under the hot tea, and giving it a toss up- 
wards against the back of the kettle. This operation is 
kept up two or three hours, by two men, who constant- 
ly relieve each other. When this process is finished, it 
is ready for market, but tea that is intended for export- 
ation is again fired slightly by the tea merchants be- 
fore being shipped. We drank some that was growing 
on the bushes the day before, and might have obtained 
some that had been gathered and cured that day. This 
tea is of a fine quality, and is known as the " Tau-bah- 
san tea, from the name of the mountain on which it 
grows. Some of the finest of it is prepared for the Em- 
peror. It is the green tea of which I have been writing. 
The black, it may be, is subjected to a process in sonie 
respects different." 

Use of Lime as a Manure in New Jersey. — 
About from 1825 to '30, the farmers of this region 
began to learn that lime would change tlie soil of our 
naturally sterile hills, to the strongest kind of corn and 
wheat land ; and indeed no one but an eye witness could 
believe the change that it has already wroiight. Be- 
fore we were aware of its power, some applied too 
much, and injured the land for two or three years; but 
by deep plowing and bringing up and mixing the clay 
with the soil, and growing clover, to equalize the pro- 
portion of vegetable matter with the lime, &c., a pow- 
erful wheat soil was formed. Those who say that eve 
ry soil has lime enough naturally, should visit Morris. 
There they may see fields of thirty to fifty acres, on 
which nothing grows but what we call poverty grass," 
and sassafras bushes, and in the one adjoining, as noble 
crops of corn, wheat, or oats, as any reasonable man 
would wish to see. And this too, is so certainly attribu- 
table to the lime, that all now use it, even the old 
Germans, whose prejudices have deprived them of its 
beneficial effects 20 years or more. 

Any quantity of lime can be obtained at the kilns, for 
six to eight cents a bushel, every bushel of which, when 
slaked, will average double the quantity. I find by 
careful experiment, that the best manner of applying it, 
and in which it has the most immediate eflect, is to 
place it in heaps of from 100 to 200 bushels., as may be 
most convenient, and leave it to pulverize by the action 
of the air and rain for two or three months. By this 
time it will become a carbonate, and is fit to apply to 
any crop, at the rate of 30 to 50 bushels per acre, or 
rather, double that quantity, it being slaked. Of course 
the quality of the soil must regulate the quantity j a 
good soil bearing a larger quantity than a poor one. 

I have seen lime in the above condition, juit upon corn 
hills before the corn was up, (a quart to the hill.) and 
strange as it may seem to those unaequuinted with 
lime, ex(!ept in its caustic state, with marked good ef- 
fect, while the gaping crowd predicted ruin to the crop, 
not knowing the difference between it and fresh liiiu^ 

I have tried it fres^h from the kiln, (a light dre>sing of 
30 bushels to the acre,) harrowing it in, and this trille. 
on account of its caustic property, caused a dilfrrcnce 
for the worse that could be seen a mile — other corn, 
unlimed, standing side by side. But its good effect 
ner^r fails when applied i'l the former state. 
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You may take the poorest soil in New Jersey, and in 
three years, (by an interval of one year between two 
dressings oi' forty bushels to the acre,) can make it pro- 
duce good corn.. The manner is, first apply one dress- 
in<T, and plow it in well and deeply; then plant corn 
and till it thoroughly, and the crop will be from 30 to 
40 busbols of ears to the acre. The next April we sow 
oaf«, two bushels to the acre, and apply the other dres- 
siA^ of lime on the surface, harrowintjf in thoroughly 
vith the oats, and seeding down " with one harrowing, 
after sowing the clover. We think six quarts of clo- 
ver-seed sufEcient to the acre. 

The oats, with this treatment, are generally a fair 
ttverage crop, and the clover, soon after the oats are 
takeo off completely fills the stubble, and the following 
summer should not be pastured, except by hogs after it 
is in bloom. Thus a great quantity of vegetable mat- 
ter will be upon the surface for the next years' crop, 
which will be all you can wish. One important item 
I have omitted, which is H bushel gypsum, sown broad- 
oast to the acre, on the clover. This should be done 
in March. 

Morris is rich in iron ore, which in both quantity and 
quality is unsurpassed. One mine of great value, 
is 300 feet deep, which, in a comparatively new country, 
U a deep hole. There is no doubt, I think, that the 
mines of this county could supply all the furnaces and 
forges in the United States. James Haines. Ches- 
ter N. Feb. 18, 1847. 

Western Farming. — In your February number I 
noticed some extracts from Dr. Elliott's letters in re- 
gard to Western Farming," and observed that the large 
farm of Mr. Strawn. or ** Stron," of Morgan Co., 111., is 
alluded to. The owner of that farm, a Napoleon among 
farmers, deserves a more extended notice than a few 
lines stating the size of his farm. It is indeed true that 
ha cultivates from seven to eight thousand acres, and 
often winters three thousand head of cattle. But he is 
more than this indicates; he is an original j fashioned 
by nature's self. How, think you, is this vast herd of 
stoek annnally collected ? At some city market, by a 
gontleman on horseback, with gloves on ? Why, no, 
sirs ! This same Strawn, in person, by day and night, 
scours the whole country for an hundred miles in every 
direction, to secure them. He often rides all night, 
and so rarely does he lodge more than four hours in a 
night, during his buying season, it is said by those who 
know him best, that although he carries large sums 
about him, the robbers never know where to catch him. 
To-day, or this evening, he is here, while to-morrow's 
first sun finds him fifty miles hence. Ho knows all the 
short cuts and by-paths of the country as well as your 
compositor knows his types. 

Numerous are the tales that are told of his dispatch, 
his promptncs<s, and bis fairness in doing business. In 
the dead of night he has been known to rout a farmer 
from his bed, purchase his stock of twenty or thirty 
steers, and by daylight be purchasing forty miles from 
there. It is noted of him that his judgment is as accu- 
rate as it is rapid. As soon as his eye is fixed upon a 
drove of steers, his judgment is formed, his price is set, 
and the next minute it is ofllered. He never banters, 
makes no second proposal; but if the first is not accep- 
ted, goes further for his stock. 

Thoy who know him find no difficulty in dealing with 
him, for it is notorious that his offers are always made 
fully up to the value of the drove; and the manner in 
which he met the butchers of St. Louis, some three 
years since, was a corner worthy a Wall-st. broker. 

The butchers bad been buying beef at the low price 
of $2 per 100 lbs., on the hoof, when Strawn made his 
appearance with a drove of some size, and the market 
Mag now glutted , no one would ofo him mere than 



$1.50. He waited an entire day, but nothing higher 
was offered. The next morning, as usual, the botchers 
came out to purchase, but Sirawn's cattle were still 
held at $2. They went to the other droves; they were 
sold. Who had bought them ? Strawn, at $2. They 
sent into the country. £very drove they met was 
Strawn's. His buyers had been out all night, on every 
road from the city, and had bought all the cattle on 
their way to market, at $2 per 100 lbs. Thus were 
the butchers finally compelled to buy of Strawn and pay 
his price, $2. 

Whether the blue grass stiff* our prairies, depends on 
what that word means. It is notorious that it en- 
croaches in a great degree upon all prairie farms as they 
become older, and all our bottoms and lands adjacent 
to towns are more or less covered by it, until the white 
clover taking its turn, uproots and drives it off. 

The prairie grass is g(K)d feed from the 15th April 
or first May to the 1st November. Then sheep need 
about a bushel of corn te the hundred per day, and wiU 
pick well enough at the roots of the grass until the 15th 
December to 1st January. Then they must be fed hay 
with grain, (I mean prairie hay.) as before, until the 
grass starts. During the winter, the prairie grass is so 
wiry as to be uneatable by any stock that I know of. 
I keep upwards of 2000 sheep, and have fed them ia 
three different ways, viz., on prairie grass till the Ist 
November, then blue grass till 15th December; then a 
ton of hay and ten bushels corn per day to 1000, till IsC 
March; then blue grass and a bushel of corn per 100 
till the 20th March ; then blue grass alone till the prai- 
rie grass springs. The second mode is described above, 
and the third consists of corn and corn-fodder cut np at 
the root while glazing, and well cured. This, fed al 
the rate of three bushels per day to the 100 head, from 
the failing to the springing of the prairie grass. 

This last I consider the most objectionable, as the 
first is the most advantageous method which I know of 
for this country. Winter lambs don't do well witii as 
A SvcKEa in Suckerdom. OUawa, ///..1847. 



Canada Thistles. — J. B., of Oneonta, N. Y., gives 
us his mode of destroying Canada thistles. He says— 
^' Salt them — use salt freely, and your cattle and horses 
will gnaw and stamp them to death. If some thistles 
appear the second year, repeat the process, knowing 
that the salt is not wasted if a little is ' trodden under 
foot of men ' or of beasts." 



Action of Lime. — ^There is probably aooiething not 
generally understood in regard to the operation of lime. 
Whether it promotes the fermentation of vegetable sub. 
stances, is a question which has been much discussed. 
We would venture to suggest that in this respect its 
effect may depend on the state in which it is need. 
For instance, if it is taken fresh from the kiln and 
immediately incorporated with a mass of yegetahle 
materials, and there slaked, would not the heat gene* 
rated in slaking, bring on a fermentation, which, being 
once commenced, would pass through the heap? 

In the (London) Farmer*t Magaziney we find an 
able article on the " Theory and Practical Use of 
Lime," by John ToyrERS, a well-known writer on ag- 
ricultural subjects, and a chemist of distinction. The 
conclusion to w*hich Mr. T. arrives in regard to the ef- 
fect of lime on vegetable matter, is thus given: 

If applied to green vegetables quite hoi fnm ih» 
kiln, it wnll destroy the tissue and carbonize the Bub« 
stance, itself being brought into a state of mild lima 
or chalk." 

Some of Mr. Towers' other ooncltwions in regard to 
lime are as follows: 

According to high chemical authority, it ia capable 
to liberate potaaea from olay and granite rooka. aod tm 
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set it at liberty from its conibiDatioa with flint as an 
insoiubie silicate of potassa.''* 

*' It is a mistake to suppose that quick-lime renders 
Tegetable and animal remains soluble. These substan- 
ces are partially soluble as we have seen in the three 
alkalies; but the precipitate formed by the addition of 
lime is not soluble, or at any rate, it is so far tixed that 
it will remain long quiescent in the ground, from which 
it can only bo taken up in very small quantities and by 
slow df nrrees. according to the capacity of the vegetable 
for such food." 

The operation of lime was discussed at one of the 
we«*kly agricultural meetings at Boston, and the prin- 
cipal facts there brought out, agree with the theory of 
Mr. Towers, 

Mr. Earli:. (editor of the Worcester Spy,) observed 
that he thought lime was frequently misapplied; it was 
sometimes mixed with stable manure. He had himself 
taken half a dozen loads of manure and mixed a cask 
of lime with it, and he thought he had never seen so 
little elTect from any manure. He supposed the lime 
must have united with the base of the ammonia in the 
manure and liberated it; it was thus lost. He spoke 
of the effect of lime on animal matter. " Quick-lime 
absorb#gelatine, and is then insoluble. When he was a 
lad it was a common practice to apply quick-lime to 
heal a cut in the finger, or other ftarts. In such cases 
you may soak this coating in water without effect j by 
uniting with the animal matter the lime is insoluble." 

Mr. Porter, of Danvers, remarked that he had 
mixed a number of casks of lime with peat muck, and at 
the same time had mixed the same value of ashes with 
another heap of the same sixe. The heap which contained 
the ashes began to heat soon, but the one with lime in 
it remained cold. [It is not stated whether the lime 
was put with the peat before it was slaked.] Both 
heaps were spread on a potato field, but the result was 
much in favor of the one which contained the ashea. 



How TO PREVENT THE BeE-MoTH OR MiLLER. 

Thinking it may be beneficial to some of your readers 
who keep bees, I will briefly give you my mode of ma- 
naging bees for the five past years. 

1 have the interior of my hives of a size sufHcient to con- 
tain about one bushel, and largest at the bottom. When 
the bees begin to work and increase in the spring, so that 
they need more room, I raise up the hive about three- 
fourths of an inch, by putting under a block at each cor- 
ner of the hive, and then set a box on the back tight to 
the hive and bottom-board; also one on each side, with 
holes in the bottom edge of the boxes, to correspond 
with the holes umler the hive, so that the bees can enter 
the boxes directly from the bottom board. In the 
course of two weeks I add two more on the top of 
the hive, making five boxes, which should contain at 
least as much as the interior of the hive, and exchange 
them as fast as they are filled. In this way the bees 
keep to work, so that there is none which lay on the out- 
side of the hive; and I find that in a good honey-making 
season, they will fill the five boxes about as soon as 
they will two on the top of the hive. In this way, I 
have a hive and boxes that contains two bushels or 
over, and I find that the colonies wi.l increase enough 
to occupy a hive of this size as well as they will a one 
bu.'ihel hive, and when the bees begin to decrease in the 
Litter part of the season, I begin to remove my boxes, 
and so continue to do until I take them all away, and 
let the hive down to the bottom board again. 

I never have known of a swarm of bees being de- 

• Dr. Daurf.n observes that '* qixick-linie, mixrd wiih p<MMuU;(l 
gTiiiiiie, «|'c?'"clily lit;eraleff the coiiiaiiied alkali, and as inanv of the 
ciay« »i»d clay-i»unie*. whicli cornfHW^ the bulk of several rock 
fonnatioiiii in 8«'Coiidary' and tertiary district:* are derived from 
praiiitjc rocks, we CHiiiiot doubt tUat the action of quick-lime upon 
|he laUer would be of uuaiuxous dcicripuou.'' 



stroyed by the bee-moth if the hive was kept full of bees, 
to guard the comb, and this cannot be done in any other 
way than by taking away the room and comb as the 
bees decrease, so that the bees will be numerous enough 
upon the comb to keep the moth oat in the spring and 
fall Tf 1 want my bees to swarm, when they have 
increased enough to spare a swarm, and leave enough 
in the old hive to guard the comb and perform their la- 
bors. I remove all the boxes, and let the bees all into 
the centre of the hive, and I have never had them fail 
of swarming within two days after, if the weather was 
good. I then return what boxes they need, and so add- 
the boxes as the bees increase. But it is rather incon- 
venient to manage them in this way, unless your hive is* 
rightly calculated for it. A. Coltow. Fittgjieldy Ft., 

jiprU 6, 1S47. 

The Barberry Question. — We have received seve" 
ral communications in reference to the influence of the bar- 
berry in blighting grain. We wish to treat all our cor- 
respondents with perfect fairness, but we cannot think 
the interest of the public would be promoted hy a far- 
ther discission of this subject in our columns, and we* 
are therefore under the necessity of disposing of the 
articles on hand by the following summary: 

In our number for December last; we gave a commu- 
nication from Mr. J. G. Clarke, of Kingston. R. I., in 
which the theory set forth in reference to the supposed' 
blight of a field of rye by the shrub — is " that the bar- 
berry and the rye were in blossom at the same time, and 
the pollen of the barberry was blown by the wind on the 
open blossom of the rye, thus causing blight." 

Mr. Samuel Havden, of Windsor, Ct., sends as 
a communication in which he says — *' My opinion is, 
and has been for years, that Mr. Clarke's theory iii 
regard to the blight taking place through the influ- 
ence of the pollen, when both [the grain and the bar- 
berry,] are in blossom at once, is correct, and that to 
produce the greatest amount of mischief the wind should' 
be in the right direction at the proper time," &c. He 
then cites several cases which he thinks support this 
theory. But is it a settled point that the barberry and 
rye or wheat, do, ordinarily, come into bloom at the 
same time ? A correspondent, who is an excellent 
botanist and a close observer, writes us — 

Now, the fact is, the barberry is out of flower seve- 
ral weeks before either rye or wheat comes into blos- 
som; and the pollen, thus clearly proving an alibi, is 
fairly entitled to an acquittal," 

From Mr. S. Baldwin, of New Haven, Ct., we have 
a very elaborate and well written article, which we 
should be pleased to give in detail, did not the rule 
which we have thought proper to adopt, oblige us to 
exclude it. In a very iuteresting manner, he gives the 
results of his observations for a j>eriod of more than 
seventy years. He refers to an article written by the 
late Dr. Dwight, President of Yale College, written in 
answer to some queries which were propounded in 1800, 
by the " Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences," 
with a view to procuring materials for a statistical his- 
tory of the stale. ,Dr. D. states that in 1796, the town 
of New Haven appropriated $200 for the purpose of 
destroying barberry bushes within its limits, and that 
individuals are supj>osed to have expended as much 
more. This, it is stated, was done, because from ex- 
amination, the evidence that the bushes had an injuri- 
ous iufluence, was deemed conclusive. It was sup- 
posed by Dr. D., that the blight was occasioned by the 
wind carrying the ^* efiluvia " and the ** decayed blos- 
soms " over the field ; and he states that wherever they 
fell, the grain was blasted. 

As a further evidence that the idea of the deleterious 
influence of this shrub has long prevailed, Mr. Baldwin 
cites a statute of Connecticut, passed in Mav, IS 26. by 
which provision was made for the eradication of bar 
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berry bushes. This act, he informs, us, " is still in force, 
substantially, as originally enacted." Mr. UATOSN,in his 
oommonieation before spoken of, also alludes to this act. 

The final conclusion of Mr. B., is, that—" the bar- 
berry will sometimes produce blast upon wheat and rye; 
particularly when at a critical time, a favorable wind 
shall carry the strong ef&uvia from the blossoms of the 
bush directly upon the grain. At other times it may be 
harmless.'' 

Some of the cases cited by Mr. Baldwin, are angular 
enough, it is truej but if blight in the cases was actual- 
ly caused by the barberry, why has it not produced the 
same effect in other instances, where, for aught we can 
see, the same causes existed? We have several times 
known grain to be as much exposed to the influence of 
the barSerry as in any of the cases referred to by Mr. 
B., — ^the bushes growing in full vigor, blossoming, and 
bearing fruit, yet no ill consequences occurred, the grain 
being perfect. 

Mr. Warren Hecox, of Skaneateles, in the 7th vol. 
of the Cultivator, p. 175, states that for the purpose of 
testing this question, he transplanted a barberry bush 
to the midst of his wheat field. In relation to the re- 
sult, he speaks as follows : 

** On my wheat ripening, it proved a good crop of 
plump wheat, and no way injured by the barberry in any 
part ; the heads of wheat which shot up in the top and 
among the branches ^ some of which rested or lay reclined 
on the leaves of the busheSj were equally plump and 
good at any in the field. The bush was green and 
thrifty. Some of the branches or limbs had grown 
ten or twelve inches; there was a sprinkling of oats 
in the wheat, some within five feet of the barberry, 
as plump and good as ever I saw. There was an 
acre of barley in the same field, twelve or fifteen rods 
distant, as good and plump as any I ever had. My 
neighbor's field of winter wheat, only twenty-five rods 
distant, not at all aflected or injured, but plump and 
good." ...... 

Chester County Pigs. — I send you the weight of 
some hogs of the Chester County breed, so called, which 
have been in such great demand in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and some of which have been sent to a 
great distance. Franklin Comly, Esq., slaughtered ono 
on the twenty-fifth of February, which weighed 678 
pounds; William S. Doran slaughtered one in January, 
which weiijhed 640 pounds; William Janney slaughter- 
e<l one in February, which weighed 704 pounds; and 
Levi Buckman, Esq., slaughtered one March 1st, which 
weighed 707 pounds; making an average of 682 pounds 
each. Those hogs were kept for breeding purposes, and 
not for making brag hogs. The three first were not 
altered until the spring service was over, and the last 
one was a breeding sow which raised a litter of pigs in 
August last, after which she was fed moderately until 
she was slaughtered. 

But the question will arise in the minds of some, 
whether such large hogs are the most profitable to the 
farmer. Some would say not, and my own opinion is 
that a smaller boned hog, that would not be near as 
great a consumer, and which would weigh from three 
to four hundred pounds at fifteen months old, with ordi- 
nary care, would l>e of more profit to the laboring class 
of community than the larger breeds. For instance, 
the Chester county " grass hogs." which have been in 
great demand through Chester, Philadelphia, and Bucks 
counties, will, with proper care through the winter,— 
with an allowance of two ijuarts of corn per day to each 
pig that would dress ono hundred pounds, keep fat 
cnoufjh for the knife at any time from two months to 
eighteen months old, and with such treatment will 
weigh from three hundred to four hundred atod fifty 
pounds at the al)ove age. They ere all pare white, 
""hort legged, with sjnallhead and ears, aod of as hand* 



some form as the Berkshires. Ploughbot. Newton, 

Pa,y March 22, 1847 

Defrkciation or Lands in Western Nbw-Yobe'^ 
— For some years past, improved farms in several of 
the western counties of this state, have been offered for 
sale in large numbers, and at surprisingly low prices. 
To sell out has been the all-pervading desire among 
farmers, and seldom have they let an opportunity pas.<^ 
without embracing it. Their places have generally 
been supplied by Germans, who now constitute a conside- 
rable portion of the population of Niagara, Brie, and 
Chautauque counties. During every month of the year 
they are flocking here from Europe, and spreading on 
every side. In one town, where ten years ago there 
was a flourishing and homogeneous community of yan- 
kees, constituting a large congregation with a settled 
pastor, the Germans have displaced nearly every fami- 
ly, and have now the entire confrol. 

The reasons for this general emigration are various, 
but I will name three that have had much influence. 

1. The original settlers in these counties purchased 
their lands of the Holland Company, mostly upon a 
credit; and as they began in debt, and had to clear a 
dense forest, and support their families, they coi^inued 
in debt, and were likely to thus conffhue, unless they 
could sell out their improvements. 

2. The boundless and fertile prairies and wheat lands 
of the west were in various ways brought to the view 
of their imagination, and made an object of atrong de- 
sire. 

3. The facilities of lake navigation have, in eSect, 
nearly equalized the value* of very large portions of 
government land at the west with the improved farms 
of this state. To show how this is efiected, let us con- 
sider the single article of wheat — the article from the 
sale of which most farmers expect to become rich. It 
is ascertained that the prairies at the west, which may 
be plowed and sowed to wheat the first year that they are 
taken possession of, will yield, on an average, about 
twice the number of bushels per acre, that can bo real- 
ized from the lands in Western New- York. That 
wheat, when carried to market, obtains nearly as high 
price as is given here. The diflerence in price arises 
principally from the charge of freight through the lakes. 

From the western end of Lake Erie, say from Detroit, 
Toledo, and Sandusky, the charge per bushel for bring- 
ing wheat to B^iffalo, is from 3 to 5 cents; and from 
the western and southern shore of Lake Michigan, as 
Milwaukie, Racine, Southport, Chicago, and Michigan 
city, the charges for freight are from four to twelve 
cents per bushel,— eight cents being about the average. 
During the summer, between the hurry and crowd of 
spring and fall navigation, wheat is brought from those 
ports to Buffalo at the lowest rates. This shows at 
once the value of lands in that region. If l&nd in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and northern Illinois, and India- 
na, costing but $1.25 per acre, will yield from 25 to 30 
bushels of wheat per acre, and that wheat will sell for 
as much there within a few cents, as in Buflalo, it is no 
wonder that farmers are anxious to sell out here and 
remove thither. 

But, the inquiry may be raised, " are not farmers 
there obliged to oarry their wheat a long distance be- 
fore they "reach a market ?" Not farther than multi- 
tudes who live in this state. Many bring wheat and 
Barley to Buflalo from plaoes 20 to 30 miles distant; 
and apples, potatoes, pork, batter, cheese, oats, lum- 
her, &c., are brought here by wagons from 40 to 60 
miles. In northern Illinois and Wisconsin, farmers gene- 
rally find a market for their surplus produce much near- 
erhomej though at Chicago, where 400 wagons are 
sometimes seen in a day, loaded with wheat from the 
country, some of them come a distance of 40 miles or 
more. AgeaU are stationed there aa well as here t6 
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mftke large parchases of wheat for eastern manufacturers, 
and there is no reason why it should bear a higher price 
here than there, except the freight through the lakes. 

The above are some of the reasons why the popula- 
tion of western New- York has changed within a few 
years, and why land has been depreciating in value. 
That this depreciation must become general seems al- 
most certain. Western comi)etition is too strong for 
us; we shall be compelled to submit to harder work 
and poorer returns, or to gather up our effects and 
launch oat in seai'ch of a western home. H. A. P. 
Bujfaioj Jan, 1, 1847. 

[^NoTE. — We hope the farmers of the ** Empire stale " 
will not be frightened by our friend's opinions and pre- 
dictions. If our lands are properly managed, there is 
no danger to be apprehended from western competition. 
We think our correspondent over-estimates the yield of 
wheat on the prairies, as compared with that of the 
wheat lands of western New- York — ^we do not agree to 
the statement that the former will produce on an ave- 
rage about twice the number of bushels " of the latter. 
Instead of the yield of wheat on the prairies being so 
great as is estimated, ''the first year they are taken 
possession of," we had supposed it was generally less 
than the average of our good wheat lands. And as to 
distance of transportation, we think it is more against 
the farmers of the western states than is allowed. If it 
had been said that they were frequently obliged to 
transport their wheat from 60 to 100 miles, a more cor- 
rect idea of the facts would have been conveyed. These 
remarks are not made to disparage the west, but to 
correct what we believe to be an error, viz, that the far- 
mers of the east should remove to the west to avoid an 
injurious oom petition. It is admitted, however, that 
there are circumstances which may render it expedient 
for an eastern farmer to emigrate. — ^Eds.] 

Preparation of Seed Wheat. — I have of late 
been reading in the Cultivator and several other papers, 
accounts respecting the preparation of seed wheat. 
Some use salt and lime, but in ditferent ways. I prac- 
ticed using salt and lime for that purpose for about 
thirty years, but in a different, and I think a better way 
than I have seen described. My method was this: Take, 
say, a bushel of wheat, put it into a tub, and take from 
two to four quarts of well slaked lime, and one-half 
pint of salt ; put them into a kettle with water sulficient 
to wet the wheat. Boil it until the salt is dissolved. 
Then turn it on the wheat, while boiling — the hotter the 
Itetter, stirring the wheat continually until all is be- 
smeared. Do not pour in so much as to have it stand 
in the bottom of the tub. Let it stand from 24 to 48 
hours, without stirring; then sow it. It is an infallible 
remedy for smut, and will increase the product enough 
to pay all the expense. 

Carrots. — ^I will say a few words about carrots. 
My story beats all the stories I have heard; but old 
men are apt to tell large stories, and I am betwixt 80 
and 90 years of age. But I am able to prove what I 
state. Some twenty years since, I undertook to raise 
carrots, and finding it profitable, determined to pursue 
it; but about that time I lost my health, and my son 
took the farm. There was nothing more done about it 
until 1845, when he sowed a piece, some with white 
and some with orange carrots, and when we dug them 
we measured the ground and the carrots, and the yield 
was at the rate of 1,800 bushels to the acre, and the 
weight over 42 tons. Jona. Whitney. Tunbridge, 
Vt., jfprU 24, 1847 

Yield or BtrrTER. — I noticed in the Cultivator for 
184H, p. 157, an account of the yield of butter from a 
iliiiry of ten cows, being an average of 2112 lbs. to each 
row. I kept in 1845, four native cows, which constitu- 
ted my whole dairy. Three of them were of middling 



quality as milkers, and the fourth one was below mid- 
dling. From these four cows I fattened two calves 
killed at four weeks old, and reared two other calves 
on the milk of the cows. We made during the season 
1056 lbs. of butter, besides furnishing milk for a family 
of eight persons. This would be an avera<re of 264 
lbs. to each cow.' The cows were kept as follows: In 
winter they were fed upon hay, generally three times 
a day, in some of the coldest weather five times a dav. 
The hay, in the coldest weather was not always of the 
best quality. They ran when they pleased to a large 
stack of wheat straw in the yard. They were not sta 
bled, but had an open shed for shelter, and no extra 
feed was given them except a slop once a dav after 
calving, till turned to grass, of mill-shorts. My pasture 
was good. It consisted of about five acres; the feed a 
beautiful mixture of early clover, timothy, and some of 
the finer grasses. It had a light top-dressing of plaster 
early in spring. The cows were kept in this pasture, 
with the exception of a few days, till late in the fall, 
though the drouth was such that our mowing fields pro- 
duced but little after-feed. The pasture had a good 
running brook crossing one corner. Other stock was 
turned in and withdrawn as occasion required, to 
keep the feed about right. I would not pretend that 
this dairy product cannot be beat, but I think it is a 
good yield considering the feed, and that the cows were 
small, and not high bred. J. Wilson. Salina, N. V. 



Soils which Run and Bake. — Reading in the CuU 
tivator of 1846, I met with an inquiry on page 110, 
about soils that " run and bake;'' and not having found 
an answer to that question till now, I will try to an- 
swer it; as far as I am able by my experience in Ger- 
many. 

It seems to me there are three points for considera- 
tion: The nature of the soil, the crops fit for its cultiva- 
tion, and the manner of this cultivation. Soil that runs 
and bakes, is in Germany, and probably here also, a 
heavy clay, with an impenetrable subsoil; color gene- 
rally black when moist, and light grey when dry. 

The crops raised on such soil ought to be wheat, oats, 
and red clover. Only mixing this soil with lighter soils, 
with sand or muck, can make it suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of roots and barley. I have no experience how In- 
dian corn will do on it. 

Wheat may follow after a thorough fallow and 
four ur five times plowing, and after a half fallow on 
clover stubble. Oats can follow wheat and the clover 
be sown with the oats. A division of the field in 
three parts, and a rotation of fallow, clover, wheat, 
and oats, will prove expedient, it not being prudent 
to raise red clover every third year. Breaking up 
the stubble of oats in the fall, with a common plow, not 
very deep, then cross-plowing very deep before winter 
with the subsoil plow, repeating the last named opera- 
tion during the next season, as often weeds are running 
up, plowing only when the soil is in middle condition, 
not too wet, and not too dry, using harrow and rolhjr 
befere each plowing, will render the soil mellow and 
fine, and insure a good crop of wheat. 

The right time to plow this soil, is when, after some 
dry weather, there follows a good rain during night. 
Then the farmer ought to bring all his forces to the 
field, and harrow the whole, if possible, before noon, 
with a strong harrow, and after the noon sun has dried 
the ground, roll it. If it does not rain again, and the 
weeds spring up in good number in a short time, it 
may be plowed any fine day. If the field is to be manured 
with stable manure, this may be plowed under at the 
second plowing, before winter, but not with the subsoil 
plow. 

If the wheat follows the clover, then plow the clover 
stubble under in August, alter the second clover crop. 
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then cross plow witb the subsoil plow hi September, 
and sow the wheat on this furrow. For oats, the wheat 
stubble wants to be plowed under, not deep, as soon as 
the wheat is harvested, and the ground should be cross- 
plowed before winter with the subsoil plow, and if the 
, land is <Tenerally wet, in small beds of 16 to 20 furrows. 
In spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
sow the oats. 

A farmer who has only this kind of soil, wants 
more teams and plows than the farmer ownii^g ano- 
ther kind of soil ; to be able to perform a great amount 
of plowing in a given time. Then his chance to plow 
with success is within narrow limits. He must provide 
other work fur his team, to use it to his advantage, 
when the ground will not admit of being plowed. 

In general, I wish to see the subsoil plow more used 
in this couniry, knowing its superiority in every respect 
by experience. Wm. Wallis. Toledo^ Ohio, March 
28, 1847. 

Cutting Timber. — In the March number of the 
Cultivator for 1846, is an article relating to woodlands. 
The writer says he *' had the presumptive folly to cut 
several trees of this timber, [chestnut,] in the freezing 
and thawing month of March," and that " not a single 
sprout ever sprung up," &c. Now it happened that 
we were cutting chestnut timber, (which was frozen 
hard,) the 7th of March, and had just felled the last tree 
when we received the Cultivator. On reading the piece 
referred to, we felt sorry we bad not cut it earlier, as 
it was a piece we wished to have sprout and grow up 
again; but what was our disappointment to find that 
they sprouted in due time, and grew from eight to ten 
feet in height the same season. It seems the result 
was opposite to the one referred to. What could make 
the ditference? Agricola. Enfieldy Ct., March^ 1847. 



Soiling Work Horses and Oxen. — Whatever may 
be the decision in regard to the expediency of soiling 
milch cows and growing stock, we think there can be 
no doubt as to the propriety of keeping up work horses 
and oxen, in all situations where they are required to 
labor constantly. The advantages are, tirst, a saving 
of lime. When the animals are turned to pasture, con- 
siderable time is unavoidably occupied in driving them 
to and iVo to be yoked or harnessed. Second, it is bet- 
ter for the stock, they have more time to rest, are more 
uniformly supplied with food, and are in better condition 
to labor. Horses are liable to slaver when running at pas- 
ture, especially the second growth of either red or white 
clover; and from this cause they frequently become un- 
healthy and poor. By keeping them up this is avoided. 
. If it becomes necessary to feed clover of the second 
growth, it should be dried or wilted, and some clean 
dry straw or old hay cut and mixed with it. Third, 
the quantity of manure that may be made by keeping 
the animals up, will more than ||ay the extra labor in 
bringing the food, &e. Let a due supply of muck or 
materials for absorbing the urine, be daily used in such 
a way that none shall be wasted. 

Until green green food can be had, the best of hay, 
with a little meal, or grain in some form, should be fed. 
Rve, cut while it is tender, may be first used; clover 
may come in next, and the ditferent grasses afterwards. 
Rich, moist ground, properly swarded, will throw up 
such a rupitl grf)wih that it may be cut five or six 
linies in llie seas«>n. 

Farming on Thirty-Five Acres of Land. — J. 
G. CHAnsKY, of Wiekford, R. 1., states to the officers 
oftheHhoile Island Socicly for the en(?ouragement of 
Domestic Industry, that several years ago he purchased 
thirty-five acres of poor land, for which, it being near 
the vdlage, he paid the large sum of three thousand and 
fty doilars. Only tweoiy-five acres of it are tillage- 



able, including three acres of meadow not plowed. The 
remainder is made up of bills and holes, marsh, and 
beach, with a small strip of wood-land." The arable 
land is described as uneven, with a gravelly soil, mudi 
encumbered with small stones. It had been much wont 
down by repeated croppings without manure. He let it 
on shares, but got such poor returns that he was sick 
of his purchase. Finding that he could neither sell nor 
rent it, he came to the conclusion to try farming him- 
self, though he had " done nothing at U for nearly 
forty years:" but as a "sub<»titute for experience,'' 
he says he took an " agricultural paper .^^ He began cul- 
tivating it himself in 1840. He divided the tillage-land 
into six fields, from three to four acres each, a new 
one to be taken up every year, and after taking off 
three crops, let it lie three years in grass." -^^iMut two 
were appropriated to root crops and garden vegetables, 
which are plowed every year. 

His success has been such, that land, which seven 
years ago, would not rent for four per cent., now paye 
twenty per cent., after deducting all expeneee. He makes 
the following statement in regard to the products and 
profits of his farm for the year 1846: 
10 acres mowing, 19 tons hay, at $12 $228 00 

3 acres corn, 124^ bushels sound, at 80 cts., 

and 9 bushels ofial, at 40 cts 103 20 

Corn fodder, $25, and pumpkins, $4.50, 29 50 

3^ acres rye, 77 bushels, at 80 cts., and straw 

sold, $24.81, 86 4t 

2} acres potatoes, 348 bushels, at 37| cts., 

and 50 bushels small, at 20 cts., 140 aO 

367 bushels onions, at 50 cts.. .... $183 50 

836 do. carrots, nearly all sold at 19 

cu., ; 158 84 

48 do parsneps, do., at 33^ cts.,. . . 16 00 
6 pounds onion seed, and 3 pounds 

carrot seed. 8 00 

Peppers and sage sold, 41 88 

Produce of 1 acre and 125 square rods, 408 22 

4 acre summer vegetables, mostly used ia 

family — sold, 7 69 

Salt grass sold, standing, 24 00 

Milk sold, 47 39 

Rent received for two gardens, 6 .50 

Milk, butter, and summer vegetables used in 

family, 35 00 

$1116 41 

Expenses.— Paid for labor, $182 62 

Board of labor, 90 00 

Molasses for drink, 20 gallons, at 30 

cts., 6 00 

Manure purchased, and materials for 

the same, 81 46 

Seeds of different kinds, 2^77 

Wear and tear of farming utensils,. 25 00 

Taxes, 11 81 

Labor done by myself, 50 00 

Cost of cultivation, ■ 475 66 



Cost of land, $3050; profits 20 i per cent for 

use of land, 640 75 

Mr. Chadsey states that he hires all his help except 
the little " he does himself. He states that be made 
917 pounds pork, and 560 pounds l)eef, which are not 
included in the account, as they were fattened on part 
of the produce before estimated. His sttwk, he says, 
consists of two oows and a horse. He buys manure 
from the village. With the horse, he docs all tlie *' team 
work " except breaking up the land. His products for 
the year 1845, amounted to $913; his expenses were 

$36S; profits $5.')5 

Farnham, Brown h Co.'s HTDRAtri.ic Ram.— 
Machinery for raising water has been known for a 
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Hydrmiiie JKam.— Fig. 31. 
long time ; it is not, however, till within a comparative- 
ly short period, that an apparatus having a self-acting 
power has been brought into nse. The machine in- 
vented in 1796, by Montoolfier, a Frenchman, is be- 
lieved to have been the first of this kind which was very 
extensively adopted. Since that time, several patents 
have been taken out both in England and this country, 
for inventions designed for this purpose. 

The machine aisove represented, is thought to be one 
of the most simple and edbctive that has been used. In 
reference to it, the manufacturers say — *' it costs but 
little, and is never out of order. Any spring, or small 
stream, affording a fall of from one foot to ten feet, 
may be used to elevate a portion of the water, and thus 
a tountain of water be secured at the point required.'' 
The height to which the water can be raised, is estima- 
ted at thirty times the fall. The following rule for cal- 
culating the amount of water which a machine will 
raise IB a given time, is taken from a communication by 
H. P. M. BiRKiNBiNE, m the Farmers^ Cabinet. 

Measure the amount of spring or brook discharges 
in a given time. Ascertain the greatest amount of head 
or fall that can be obtained, and the elevation to which 
the water is to be raised. Then divide the elevation by 
the head or fall, and the amount of water by the quo- 
tient. Deduct thirty per cent, from this result, and it 
will give the amount delivered m the given time. For 
example, suppose an elevation of 60 feet, with a fall of 
5 feet. The supply 4 gallons per minute, or 5760 gal- 
lons per day: 

fiO '>7f»/l 
Tben _ ^ J2; then ^ 430 : and 480 — 30 per 

5 12 
cent. = 336 gallons raised per day." 

If the machine is properly made and put up, it is said 
this rule may be depended on. 

Explanation of the Cut. — A, B, C, D, Ey the 
ram. spring. G, pipe from spring to ram. if, 
pipe conveying water to house or barn. 

The machine above described is manufactured by 
Fabnham, Brown & Co., Philadelphia, and is for sale 
at the Agricultural Warehouse, Albany — ^price$25. 

Sheep Husbandry. — Many farmers in this section are 
convinced by actual experience, that there is no crop 
%\-hich we raise at so little expense, and is of so much 
value to feed to sheep, as carrots. Sheep fe<l on them 
will attain a better size, and are more healthy than 
^hen fed on grain. Aside from hay, we feed nothing 
to store sheep in winter so well adapted to their wants, 
as this vegetable. Half carrots, with grain, is better 
thiin all grain for sheep or horses, to fat them. Seve- 
ral thousand bushels were raise<l in this county last sea- 
son, for the purpose of'feeding sheep, and I presume the 
quantity will be doubled the coming year. 

With US, we make it more profitable to raise sheep 
than cattle; even when we sell our wool as low as 
twenty-five cents per pound, the average profits on 
8li(5ep exceed those on cattle. In fact. 1 was about to 
say that the income from the sales of the increase of 
our sheep aboiit equalled that of cattle, aside from the 
wool. The common flocks of this district yield annual- 
ly about three pounds of wool per head. The annual ave- 



rage price of store she^p is over one dol- 
lar per head; fat sheep over one dollar 
and a half. The sales of our wool ocoar 
every year; our cattle once in two or 
three years. For instance, we keep our 
calves till they are three years old, thea 
sell them in the fall. From our sales 
we lay out one-fourth, or one- third of the 
money to re-stock. 

The wealthiest man in this state, once 
remarked, as as we were discussing the 
relative merits of raising sheep or cat- 
tle, " that some of our graziers did not see the difler- 
once between an aunnal income, and income onoe ia 
two or tkree years." 

Another farmer who lived in this town, with the excep- 
tion of three or four years in about fifty, sold his wool 
invariably for twenty-five cents per pound. In the mean* 
time, his flock averaged about 550, and stock of cattle over 
sixty. His two year old cattle sold at from $10 to $12; 
three years old, from $17 to $20. I have frequently 
heard him say that his clean and easy money was made 
on his wool — that the cattle cost all that he got for 
them ; the growth and increase of the sheep nearly paid 
for their keep. 

If we bring into the account the improvement of our 
farms, to stocking either sheep or cattle, we mtistplaoe 
the credit on the side of sheep. 

The pure descendants of the Spanish Merinos are un- 
doubtedly the most profitable sheep that we have. They 
yield a more abundant return of wool in comparison to 
what they consume, than any other breed. They are' 
more robust and hardy. They withstand oar northerly 
winters, fed at hay stacks, without any covering above 
them except the broad heavens, and will range on short- 
er feed in larger flocks, and keep in good condition, when 
other breeds would pine away. 

Before I end this sheepish chapter, allow me to give 
you a brief computation on the value and relative 
merits of two flocks of sheep, one of them the common 
variety, yielding wool equal to the common average, say 
three pounds per head ; the other flock may be consider- 
ed pure bred Merinos, and yielding an annual average 
of four and a half pounds, on the same keep. A. and 
B «ach commence with a flock of 100 young breeding 
ewes; each flock produces annually ninety lambs, for 
nine years. The increase from the lambs we leave out 
of the account. 

Mr. A.'s flock of 100 ewes in 10 years, yields 3,000 
pounds of wool, at 3 lbs. per head. Their lambs, ia 
nine years, number 810, which yield 4,050 fleeces, or 
12,150 pounds of wool, in nine years; allowing thirty 
cents per pound, A.'s wool brings, ........ $4,545.00 

Mr. B.'s flock of 100 ewes, according to 
the same calculation, at 4^ lbs per head, 
22,725 lbs., at 30 cU., is 6.817.50 

Making a profit in B.^s flock over A.'s, of.. $2,272.50 

in w^ool only, not including interest. 
If we value B.^s lambs worth only one dollar 
per head more than A.'s, we allow B. 
nine hundred dollars extra in lambs^ in 

ten years, 900.00 

Which gives B. the advantage over A. of 

more than three thousand dollars in 10 y'rs. $3, 172. 50 
In this computation I have given no credit to B. for 
the extra price that his wool brings in market over A.'s. 
Pure Merinos will live and propagate about one-third 
longer than the common sheep of our country. 

i will close in hope that some wool grower who ma|r 
chance to read this chapter on sheep — one that has 
been in the habit of saying '* that ho never learned any- 
thing in an agricultural paper," will be so far stimula- 
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ted as to improve bis flock of sheep enough in ten years 
to roalize the extra sum oi ten dollars, and spend the 
name for agricultural papers. S. W. Jewett. PTey- 
bridge, Vt., March 29, 1847. 

Heaves in Horses. — have a horse tfiat has been 
troubled with the heaves for several winters ; and his 
cough was sometimes so severe that it was painful to 
drive him even on short journeys. By careful treatment, 
however— chiefly by withholding from him clover hay — 
he entirely recovered, though relapses readily occur. 
A few weeks ago we drove him on a visit to some dis- 
tant friends j he was in fine >ondition j but on our re- 
turn he began to cough very severely. Probably he had 
eaten something wrong the night before. Again he was 
fed on clean timothy hay, and though no medicine was 
administered, we heard no more of it in a few days. 
For a horse in this condition we consider hay "from a 
Mtack much better than hay from a moWf as the latter is 
very apt to be dusty. 

P. S. Since the forej?oing was written, it was most 
convenient to feed him for a few days with hay made of 
clvoer and timothy which grew together, when he be- 
gan to cough again, (though not with a tenth part of his 
former frequency and violence,) yet the clover when cut 
was not past its bloom, the loaves bright green, and all 
eared without rain. I would therefore ask if clover has 
not some specific action in this disease ? D. T. Cay- 
uga CO., Zd mo, 10, 1847. 

Wild Potatoes. — ^In an address pronounced by Dr. 
Mitchell before the New- York Horticultural Society, in 
J826, mention is made of some wild potatoes, which 
were sent by Dr. Finslar and Commodore Hull from the 
coast of Peru in South America. Dr. Finslar, in a let- 
ter dated Dec. 10, 1825, to Dr. S. L. Mitchell, says, 
'* I send for your gratification, some of the original po- 
tatoes, so long sought for. These potatoes were found 
growing in their native state, on the top of the island 
of St. Lorenzo." Commodore Hull, in a letter dated 
Lima, 27th August, 1825, to Commodore Chauncey, 
says, I forward you a small box containing what we 
^lieve here to be the wild potato. I found it last year 
on the top of the island of San Lorenzo, in the bay of 
Callao. About six months ago, I sent to Baltimore some 
of them, with the small ball on the vines, directed to Mr. 
Skinnerj and requested him to send part of them to Mr. 
Sewell, of Boston." In another letter he describes them 
as being *' very fine." When boiled they are yellow, 
and of a good flavor." Dr. Mitchell says he had sent a 
parcel of the roots to the Hon. Josiah Quincy, who had 
distributed them among some of the ablest cultivators 
at Boston. 

Now, my object in this communication is, to ascer- 
tain what has become of these wild potatoes? — what 
success has attended the cultivation of them ? Can Mr. 
fix INNER or Mr. Quincy, or any other person give any 
account of them ? I can find no account in any publi- 
ciition subsequent to 1826. Perhaps some members of 
the American Institute can give the desired information; 
if so, will they favor the public through the pages of the 
Cultivator? H. A. Parsons. Buffalo, Jpril 25, 
1847. 

Letting Sheep. — A correspondent in your April 
number, wishes to know something about the terms of 
letting sheep. What may be customary in other parts 
of the country I cannot tell, but in New-England and 
New- York, sheep are frequently let for a term of years, 
on the following terms, viz: The owner of the sheep 
to have half of the wW, and all of the increase; and at 
the end of the time, have restored to him the original 
stock, or their value. This gives to the other party, 
Ibr the use of his land and his attendance, only half of 
Vie wool from year to year. This, at first sight seems 
A inadequate remonerationj and yet there are fisurmers 



who readily take sheep to keep on these terms. If 
seven sheep, as is generally allowed, consume a ton of 
hay in a winter, or in 135 days, which is about the ave- 
rage length of our winters j — the pasturing in the other 
parts of the year, together with the care, attendance. 
8cc., would bring the expense up to $1.50 per head. 
How, then, can any farmer afibrd to keep sheep for half 
of the wool ? Another way of letting sheep, practiced 
somewhat extensively, is to double the flock to the own- 
er once in three years. 

It may not be out of place to remark, that in the 
manufacture of wool, cloth-dressers give one yard of 
dressed cloth for 2\ lbs. of wool; one yard of white 
flannel for If lbs.; and one yard of colored flannel for 
2 lbs. of wool. H. A. P. 

Poll Evil. — noticed a very simble cure for the 
poll evil in your paper some time ago; that is. to wash 
out the sore and apply ooramon salt. We have a good 
horse that had it for (wo years. X doubted the simple 
remedy, but resolved to try it, thinking it could do no 
harm, at least. However, the horse soon got well, and 
is now as sound as ever. Johm Milleb. Tkorion. 
Ill,, Feb., 1857. 

Salve for an Inflamed Sore. — Half dozen Balm 
Gilead buds, pounded fine, one tea-spoonful honey, and 
the yolk of an egg; mix together and thicken with rye 
flour to the consistency of paste. I applied it once a 
day two or three times. I have used this salve with much, 
benefit to allay inflammation in animals caused by castra- 
tion. I saved a hog by it, and it is said to be equally 
as good for a horse. D. W. 6. Matt Dorset, Vt. 

Fine Corn Crops in Ohio. — ^The following facts 
appear in the Report of the Ross County Ag. Society , 
gleaned from the published statistics w^hich were col- 
lected with much care: — In liberty township, the whole 
amount of the corn crop last year, was 193,704 bushels, 
from 3,044 acres, or at the average rate of about 48 
bushels per acre. The best lot of corn in the township 
was 40 acres, rated at 90 bushels per acre. The wheat 
averaged only 10 bushels per acre, and the best lot only 
20 bushels per acre. 

Gypsum on Stable Floors. — Many readers will 
remember the recommendations a few years since, to 
sprinkle stable floors with gypsum, for absorbing the 
escaping ammonia. Several papers contained statements 
that this practice has caused the speedy decay of the 
plank of the floor. No satisfactory explanation has 
been given of the cause. Is this result general' 



BREAK THE CRUST. 

Evert observant farmer must have noticed the crust 
which forms on the surface of newly stirred soils, after 
lying a few days to the action of the dews. A much 
heavier crust is formed by each shower of rain which 
falls. Good and successful cultivation requires that this 
newly formed crust be often and repeatedly broken by 
the hoe, harrow, or other instruments. 

A striking instance in proof of the importance of this 
practice, has just been stated by an extensive farmer. 
He planted a field of broom-corn, and by way of banter, 
told the man who assisted him , that each should choose 
a row as nearly alike as possible, and each should hoe 
his row, and the measured amount of crop on each 
should be the proof which was hoed best. Our infor- 
mant stated the result in substance as follows: — "De- 
termined not to be beaten. I hoed my row, well, once a 
week, the summer through. I had not seen my assist- 
ant hoe his at all; but had observed that for a long time 
he was up in the morning before me. At length I 
found him before sunrise, hoeing his broom-corn, and I 
asked him how often he hoed it; — ^lie answered, " Once 
a day, regularly." The result of the experiment was, 
his row beat mine by nearly doabk^he amount.'' T. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Domestic Wine. — We have received from a gentle- 
man whose name we regret we are not at liberty to 
mention, a sample of wine, being a part of his own 
vintage. The grapes were the Isabella and Black Ham- 
burgb varieties, and the wine was made in imitation of 
cliainpagne, which it closely resembles. We have been 
obliijingly furnished with the recipe by which this wine 
was miide, which we publish, in the hope that it may 
be useful to others: 

* • The recipe for making this wine I took from some 
ajiric'ultural paper. The process of its manufacture 
was simple, and is as follows: The grapes were about 
one-third Isabella, and the remainder Hamburgh. They 
were well ripened, and were put into a clean barrel and 
pounded till thoroughly maaUed. They were put into 
a cullender and preissed with the hand till the liquid was 
separated from the pulp. The juice was then strained 
through a fine sieve, and put into stone pots, and al- 
lowed to stand five or six days, frequently skimming the 
impurities from the surface. After standing as above 
staled, 17 pounds of refined crushed sugar was added 
to 8 gallons of juice, and the whole stirred till the sugar 
was dissolved. It was then allowed to stand io the 
stone pots 36 hours, still skimming the impurieties as 
they rose to the surface. It ^as then put in bottles 
and allowed to stand twenty-four hours before corking; 
alter which the bottles were well corked — ^the corks cut 
close to the bottle, and the muzzle of the bottle dipped 
into melted sealing-wax, so as to exclude the air, and 
the bottles were then put in the cellar.'' 

To Preserve Eogs Fresh. — Turn water upon un- 
slacked lime, in quantity sufficient to cover the lime. In 
a short time a scum will rise upon the surface. Then 
drain off the whole water, and add fre.sh, and repeat the 
operation until no more skum rises. Stir up the lime 
and water, aud put in your eggs, so that they are com- 
pletely covered. This wholly excludes the external air, 
and preserves them in the finest order. I have now 
eirgs which have been kept in this way eight months; 
and on being broken, cannot be distinguished from those 
which are fresh layed. A lady who gave me the re- 
ceipt, stated that she had preserved them perfectly 
good in this way for two years. The rep)eated satura- 
tions with water seems necessary to destroy the too 
great causticity of the lime; otherwise its strong alfini- 
ty for the carbonate, the material of tho egg shell, causes 
iu> decomposition. J. B. 

pREPARATioK OP CoFFEE. — Coffce, whcn properly 
prepared, is a delicious and nutritious beverage; but 
ju iging from that which we frequently meot with, the 
best modes are seldom practiced. In SiJliman's Jaur- 
nal, we find a notice of a memoir on Coffee by the dis- 
tinguished French chemist, M. Payen. The results 
brou'jht out by his chemical researches agree exactly 
with facts previously known in regard to this article. 
A great error in the preparation of coffee, is that it is 
burned too much, by which the liquid, when it is brought 
to the table, is destitute of agreeable fiavor, and has a 
bitter, unpleasant taste. The reason of this is shown. 

" Coffee roasted only till it becomes sU«j;htly red, pre- 
serves the maximum of weight and of aroma, but gives 
out less coloring matter. In this state, lUO parts are 
foijtid to have lost 15, while 100 vols, have increased to 
130. Roasted to a chestn»it color, as is commonly 
done, the loss is 20 per cent., while the increase in vol- 
ume is from 100 to 153. This swelling of the grain 



depends upon the property which the nitrogenous mat- 
ter deposited within the tissue has of puffing up remark- 
ably when heated. 

If the heat is continued until a dark brown color is 
produced, and the grain is covered with a sort of glaze, 
the loss is twenty-five per cent., while the original quan- 
tity of nitrogen, 2.45 per oent., is reduced to 1.77, 
being a loss of one- fourth." 

The soluble matter was also found to be much great- 
er in the ooifee subjected only to a low degree of burn- 
ing — the brown giving 16.15, the ohestnut-colored 
19.00, and the red 25.00 per cent. The difference in 

the aroma," it is added, being nearly the same, the 
lower degree. of roasting will produce not only the best 
and most nutritious beverage, but one free from the 
harsh and bitter flavor caused by the action of too high 
heat upon the nitrogenous matter." 



Milking. — ^I am much pleased to see that " Mary " 
and " Ann " have given their experience in churning 
buttef*, and beg to inquire if they do not think there 
should not be more care and cleanliness used in milk- 
ing than is generally. The bag of the cow and the 
teats cannot well be clean when the cow passes much 
time in the yard, and the milk must catch many hairs 
and particles of dirt. 

The udder might easily be washed with a cloth and 
cold water, which, besides the cleanliness, would be 
much better for the cow. I should like to know what 
farmers' wives and daughters think upon the subjeot. 
Queens County. 

Preserving Tomatoes. — A correspondent of the 
Cultivator, in a late number, intimates that preserv 
ing totnatoes is a humbug. Doubtless untried experi- 
ments may be frequently published. But we should 
always remember that a single failure does not prove 
that success is impossible. I have known persons fail 
repeatedly in making soda biscuit, and give up in despair; 
and yet afterwards become accustomed to the process 
so as to make soda biscuit with more ease and certainty 
than any other kind of bread. 

My wife has been in the habit for several years, of 
putting up tomatoes for winter use, and has kept them 
good for a year and a half. She says they must be 
stewed a long time — five or six hours at least. They 
are then well seasoned with salt and pepper; bottled 
and corked tight, and kept cool. Ours arc usually set 
in the earth in the cellar bottom. My family are very 
fond of it, either cold or warmed, with beef steak or 
roast beef. X. Y. Z. 



Preserving Green CuHrants Fresh. — M. S. Wil- 
son, of Lenox, Mass.. preserves green currants in dry 
glass bottles, corked and sealed tight, placing them in 
a cool cellar. Green gooseberries may be preserved in 
the same way. He adds, " In this manner green cur- 
rants have been preserved in my cellar for years. I 
have green currant pics on my table at all 'seasons of 
the year." 



To Remove Spots from Leather Gloves. — Sns- 
pend them in a glass jar, closed, over a portion of the 
strongest liquid ammonia. The gaseous ammonia gradu- 
ally removes the spots; but great care is to be taken 
that the liquid does not touch the gloves, or the color 
will be badly injured. 
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PLAN OF A BARN. 



Tom dimensions of the barn intended to be here rep- 
lesented, are, lentrth 100 feet, width 40 feet, height 
of posts 18 feet. The principal divisions are a floor- 
way, 12 feet wide throujrh the centre; a bay, 14 feet 
wide, on one side of the floorway; and an apartment 
lor cattle and horses, 14 foet wide, on the other side. 

A celhir, as shown in the perspective view, extends 
■nder the -whole buildinjr. The site selected for the 
barn should be the side of a hill or knoll, so that the bot- 
torn of the cellar may be nearly on a level with the 
ground on the open side, and that the entrance l.o the barn 
At either end, may be easy, without makin<r much of an 
•mbankment. The open side to the cellar should be 
to the south or east, and the cattle and horses should 
stand on the north or west sides of the barn, with their 
keads towards the floorway. The manure is to be 
passed throush the floor into the cellar in rear of the 
animals, and is to be kept in a compact body, or from 
beiii«: too much yprend alKtiit, by means ofsironjT move- 
able planks. siipj>(>rtod against posts. The cellar should 
be of such depth that carts or wajrons may be readily 
loaded and unloaded in it, and that all the work to be 
performed there, can be carried on with convenience. 

An apartment may be made in the cellar for storin<r 
roots or ve*reLables. It should be at one end, and in 
part, at Itiust, under the Moorway, so that vei^eta- 
bles can be "dumped " into it from a cart. Its size 
may be renulated, of course, acconlinij to the extent to 
which roots are intended to bo used for winter feeding. 
If the walls are of brick or stone, of proper thickne.«is, 
And well made, the root cellar will be secure from frost. 

The other pans of the cellar may be used for various 
pnr{K>ses; part may be used tor slielterinjr cattle, or 
Mheep; part for piiis, if expedient; and part for storing 
ileds, carts, and other implements, when they are not 
in use. Bein^r open on one side, it is sufliciently dry 
and airy for any of these ])urposes. 

The portion of the cellar not otherwise occupied, 
forms a part of the barn-yard, and the yard may be 
made to embrace as Iar«xe an area as circumstances ren- 
der necessary. Care should be taken that the manure 
in the yard is not wasted by drainaL'e. Sheds, — which 
ntky be used for sheep, or for other purposes, — and 



other buildings, — as j^anary, piggery, &c. — may be 
placed round the yard in such a manner as to ward off 
the cold winds, and admit the son on the southerly side. 

The apartment in the barn designed for borse-stalls. 
is calculated to be eight feet high, and that for cattle, 
seven and a half feet. Some may suppose that this is a 
greater height than is necessary; but it is desirable that 
horses should have so much space that there is no lia- 
bility of their heads striking against the upper floor, as 
there is reason to believe that evils, (if not the " poll 
evil,") have been produced in this way. It is desirable, 
also, that the apartments, both for horses and cattle, 
should be sufficiently high in the walls to allow persons 
of ordmary height to pass readily through or about 
them, and as that part of the floor on which the animals 
stand is to be raised, (as will presently be explained,) 
the height mentioned is believed not to be too macb. 




S«€tion of CattU StaOs-^Fig. 4L 

The divisions of the apartments appropriated to cat- 
tie consist of a manger, a platform on which the cattle 
stand, a gutter to receive the manure, and a narrow 
platform or walk, next the wall. The w^idth of the 
mangers is two feet. On the side next the cattle, they 
are formed by a piece of timber, seven or eight inches 
thick, and ten inches high, running the whole length of 
the apartment, and into which the stanchions, to whi<.>K 
the cattle are to be tied, should be inserted at the bot- 
tom. A plank, a foot in width, fastened edgewise, 
forms the opposite side of the mangers. Over this plank 
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there is a perpendicular rack, two feet hiizli, but there 
is an open space of six inches betvvet'n th plank iin<l 
rack- To th«» Ixittom of tlie piece whir h snp|ior ts the 
rack, there is attached by a hinirc, on the side n'^xt the 
floorway, a kind of door, on which the hay or fo lder is 
placed. This door may be kept at any anirle, jind let 
down or shut up at will, by means of small chains, 
which at one end are attadied to the door, anil fastened 
to hooks, at the other end, on the top of the rack. 

The platform on which fhe cattle stand, is cafcula- 
led in the plan at five and a half feet wide, but five feet 
will answer. It is raised five inches at the side next 
the manjrer, and has a slope of two inches towards the 
pufter, which is two feet wide. A moveable plank in 
the ffutter, admits the manure to be passed into the 
cellar. 

This plan, it will be seen, combines many advanta- 
ges, while it ailniits of consi<lerable mollification to suit 
circurosrances, without \os\\vr its <rcncral principles. 
Eafh of the three principal divisions, — floorway . bay, and 

grails, extends the whole length of the buildinir. This 

arranjrement we consldm- important, and would adopt it 
in «ll"cai»es. We would make the width tw), of the 
several divisions al»out what it is in this plan, whatever 
mi«fht be the lenarth of the harn. A jrreat advantairo 
is,'that if it is wished to make an addition, it is simply 
necessary to extend the lenffth, which is readily done 
without in the least interfcrinn; with the ori-jinal build- 
inff, provided due care has lieen taken in choosinjr the 
Bit"e. Another great advantage of this plan, is the con- 
venient manner in which it admits of the hav and prain 
beinj? stored. Suitable timbers are placed at proper 
di>tances across the bay and space over the stables, and 
the various articles beinir laid up between these, sopa- 
rately, each kind may be readily ffot, at any time, with- 
out beins? oblised, as is frequently the case, to pitch 
over a quantitv of fmlder before the article wanteil can 
be reached. Much expense is likewise saved in unload- 

incT, two bands only lieinir required at any time. The 

length of the floorway admits of several lowds being ta- 
ken'^into the barn at once; which, when business presses, 
or ** eatehinj^ " weather renders it necessary to shelter a 
large quantity of bay or ^rain in the shortest possible 
time, i« a point of preat importance. The teams enter 
the floorway, loaded, at one end, are unloaded, and pass 
out at the other end. 

The floorway is lighted by windows over the doors. 
The doors are placet! on small wheels, which move on 
iron rods. This is much more convenient, and the doors 
are much stronger than when supported on hinges. A 
vititUaior is placed on the centre of the roof, which 
frees the barn from the gases arising from fresh-stored 
hay and grain. As a protection against lightning, a 
pood conductor is attached to the side and roof, extend- 
ing np several feet above the ventilator. The covering 
of lhe aides and ends should be boards well seasoned and 
matched; or they may be rough-boarded and shingled— 



a plan which is often adopted in Massaehnsetts. A 
coat of cheap paint or coal tar should be given lf\ the 
exterior, and will abundantly repay the cost in preserv- 
ing the building. All the floors should be made as 
tight as possible, to prevent the entrance of any exhala- 
tions from the manure in the cellar. The seafi'olding 
should also be laid close, to prevent dust from falling 
on the horses and cattle. 
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End View.— Fig. 43. a, stnbirs— *, bay- 
over the stables. 
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When the other parts of the barn are filled, a tempo- 
rary scaffold may be laid acro.«is the floorway, above the 
windows over the doors, on which a considerable quan- 
tity of fodder may be stored. 

The general arrangement of the cattle stalls, as 
shown in fig- 41, will be found especially convenient and 
useful. The construction of the rack and mangers, is 
preferable to any other plan the writer has seen. The 
rack is dei>igned to receive all the bay or fodder for the 
cattle, excepting that which is cut into chaff. The cat- 
tle eat from the rack, and whatever straws are dropped 
as the fodder is pulled out, fall into the manger. If 
the cattle have not cleaned the racks when they lie i]own 
to rest the fodder does not become contaminated by their 
breath, as the open space of six inches below the rack 
permits the escape of the breath, and at the same time 
allows the animals constant access to fresh air. When 
stCKjk is fed in common mangers, with uncut hay or fod- 
der, that portion of it which is not eaten at once, is 

blown" on, or becomes so affected by the breath that 
it is not readily eaten afterwards. The feeding arrange- 
ment described in the plan obviates this objection. 

Another advantage of the open space between the 
rack and manger, is. that vegetables, meal, or cut fod- 
der, mav be passed th%Hl|?h it directly into the manger. 
A movable spout, through which the articles may be 
poured, facilitates this oiieration. 

The mangers are represented in the plan as being in 
separate division^, each animal having one. This is be- 
lieved to be best, as it is frequently wished to feed va- 
riously. By separate mangers, each animal may be fed 
in any way, or with any kind of food, without bemg an- 
noyed by others. They may, however, be made sepa- 
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rately, or not, as is desired. If separate, it will be 
necessary to have short partitions, as represented in 
fig. 33, between each animal, to prevent their interfe- 
ring with each other. A space of three and a half feet 
is allowed to each animal, if partitions are made. This 
is not too mach room for large stock, though three feet 
only, where there are no divisions, is all that is allowed, 
in many cases. 

Each animal is tied by a chain round the neck to an 
upright stanchion. This mode of fastening is safe and 
convenient, and enables the animals to rest easy. The 
rack and mangers for horses are made in a similar man- 
ner to those for cattle, excepting that they are higher, 
and the mangers somewhat larger. 

The cattle stand on a raised platform, which admits 
of their being easily kept clean — the manure and urine 
falling into the gutter, from which they are thrown into 
the cellar. The narrow platform, next the wall, af> 
fords a clean and convenient walk, behind the animals, 
and also forms a suitable place to set pails, &o., when 
the cows are milked. Some farmers tie their young 
oalves on this platform ; but a separate apartment is 
preferable for this purpose. 

The stables are lighted and ventilated by windows in 
the rear. (Owing to the situation of the stables, those 
windows do not appear in the cut.) 

The cattle pass from the cellar and yard into the 
barn, and vice versa, through a door at the farther end 
of the stable. Or an inclined way may be made, com- 
municating directly with the cellar, from the stable.* 
The advantage of this is, that the cattl«< are got from 
the yard and cellar into the stalls, without going round 
the end of the bam, which, in bad weather, or when the 
ground is muddy, is quite inconvenient. The ingress and 
egress for horses is the small door in front. A small 
apartment may be reserved next the wall, for harnesses, 
&c., and if the whole of the bay is not w^anled for hay 
and grain, a room for carriages and for other purposes, 
may be constructed opposite the horse stalls. 

Water should be supplied to the cattle in the cellar. 
It will not be liable to freeze much here, and if properly 
protected against filth, it will be fresh and pure at all 
times. Some, however, prefer watering in the barn, 
and for this purpose have a trough extending through 
the mangers, into which the water is conveyed when- 
ever it is desired. 

The cellar forms the best possible receptacle for ma- 
mure, all its valuable qualities being hero readily pre- 
served. The urine, undoubtedly the most valuable portion 
of animal excrement, is incorporated with the dung, and 
by keeping the heap level, and frequently spreading over 
it a quantity of litter or muck to absorb a portion of the 
liquids, the mass is kept in a portable condition, and 
nothing is wasted. Attention, however, should be paid 
to having the cellaur sulficiently tight in the first in- 
stance. The wall should be made tight, and if the 
ground is open or porous, a layer of clay, or mortar 
made with water-lime, should be spread over it, and al- 
lowed to become firm before it is used. 

It is proper to observe that in some situations, from 
the wetness of the ground, it would not be advisable to 
make cellars. In such cases, a trencli two or three 
feet deep, according to the nature of the soil,) and ten 
to fifteen feet wide, may be made with advantage. It 
is advisable to have the trench extend under the barn 
so far that the urine from the oattle may be conveyed 
into it ; and if the bottom and sides are prepared as 
above directed for the cellar, and a shed, attached to the 
barn, is erected over it, the manure will be kept without 
much waste, and will be found much stronger than that 
which is exposed to the air in the usual manner. 

The expense of erecting such a barn as is here de- 

• St-e Feb. number of the Cultivaior, page 42— dcscriplioa of 
Mr, Ja(<i;j£«' baru, Worcesler, Mosa. 



scribed, will be from $700 to $900, according to cheap- 
ness of materials and labor. 



CULTURE OF TURNEPS. 

It should be remembered that it is not too late 
for sowing turneps. The Swedish turoep, (ruta- 
baga,) should be sown, if practicable, as early as 
the middle of June, but the 20th or 2dth of the month 
will answer if they cannot be got in sooner. The yel- 
low Aberdeen is a kind which requires nearly as long 
a season as the ruta-baga. The common flat tomep 
grows much quicker than the kinds before mentioned. 
It will produce a good crop, on tolerably rich land, 
sown as late as the 25th of July or the first of August! 
Oround which has produced a crop of hay, rye, or 
wheat, may give a crop of flat turneps the same sea- 
son. They are loss nutritive than the other kinds, bat 
are, notwithstanding, very useful in feeding stock du- 
ring the beginning of winter; and from the convenience 
of cultivating them as an after cn>p, they are in many 
instances profitable. For late keeping, or feeding in 
the latter part of winter and spring, the Aberdeens and 
Swedes are best. 

A soil inclining to sand is most suitable for turneps. 
Compost of muck and barn-yard dung, with a dressing 
of leached ashes, furnishes a good manure. The seed 
should be sown in drills. Two feet spaces between the 
drills will admit the use of a small harrow or cultiva- 
tor in cultivating the crop. Flat turnep« should be 
thinned to eight inches between the plants, and ruta- 
baga to twelve inches. If the ground is not very po- 
rous and dry, it will generally be preferable to form 
ridges on which to sow the crop. They may be made 
with a small plow drawn by one horse, or more readily 
with a double mould-board plow. On stubble or sward 
ground, care should be taken in making the ridges, that 
the grass and weeds are not turned up. The ridges 
should be levelled by passing a rJller over them, before 
the seed is sown. A pound of seed to the acre, evenly dis- 
tributed, as it may be by a good machine, is sufficient. 

A dressing of plaster sown on the plants as soon as 
they are up, while they are wet with dew, will afford 
considerable protection against the tornep fly or Jiea^ 
and will on many soils greatly hasten the growth of the 
crop. The weeds must be killed as soon as they ap- 
pear. The scuftlc-hoe is the best hand tool for this pur- 
pose. It m \y be run rapidly along the ridges, close to 
the plants, and may take out almost every weed in the 
row without doing any damage. The spaces between 
the rows may be chiefly worked by a harrow or cultiva- 
tor — the former is preferable on light lands. The plants 
should not be much thinned till they have got into the 
fourth leaf, and appear to be pretty well out of the wav 
of the fly. ^ 

Feeding Turneps. hen milch cows are fed with 
turneps, the milk frequently has a disagreeable flavor. 
To eradicate the taste communicated by the turneps, 
different substances have been recommended to be put 
in the milk, such as saltpetre, cloride of lime, &c. Mr. 
J. McD. McIntyre, of this city, who is in the habit of 
feeding his cows during winter with both turneps and 
brewers' grains, informs us that while both these arti- 
cles are used, no unpleasant taste is given to the milk; 
but that if the grains are omitted, the flavor of the milk 
is affected by the turneps. His rule has been to feetl 
each cow about half a bushel of Swedish turneps and 
half a bushel of grains per day, and it has been repeat- 
edly noticed that when the turneps are stopped the milk 
is considerably decreased in quantity, and the cows 
appear to be less healthy. 

The custom house value of the specie dollar of Den- 
mark, b one hundred and five cents. 
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LETTERS FROM PBOF. NORTON. 



U&mAt, IMi9iiands, Apnl 5, 1847. 

Editoks Cultivator — ^As the opening spring is 
rouHincr the agriculturist to action, and the various crops, 
objects of his care and hopes, are being committed to 
the earth, or ai-e already showing themselves above its 
surface, I occasionally emerge from the laboratory, and 
walk out of the city lor a mile or two; the circle of my 
ohbervatioDs is not very extended, and the season of ao. 
livity has but just commenced; I nevertheless see many 
ihintTs which are new, and somewhat peculiar. I there- 
fore proiwse to give you in this and succeeding letters, 
a series of sketches of what I may see and hear in this 
immediate vicinity. 

There is a great variety of land about Utrecht, from 
a liirht sand, through rich black loam to stiff brick clays. 
I hope to be able to compare the farming of these seve- 
ral kinds of land, the different systems pursued in their 
management, and the quantities of crops grown. All 
vinws here are limited in extent, the country being so 
flat that but little can be seen at any one time, except 
by ascending some lofty tower. 

' The main roads, paved with brick, and very smooth, 
are not numerous, but numbers of small ones branch off 
at hhort intervals, aud wind about among the fields like 
foot paths. A ditch runs along on each side, generally 
tbe only separation from the field; there are no lences 
and few hedges. One of these ditches, about four feet 
deep, I lately saw crossed by a truly original bridge. 
Several loads of manure had been thrown in, filling the 
diteh to the brim, and then consolidated by trampling 
until suHiciently bard to permit the passage of wagons. 

The fields are generally of good size, frequently of 
35 or 40 acres; but the advantages of size appear to 
be lost by the custom of growing half a dozen different 
crops in one enclosure. Each field seems to represent 
ail entire farm. 

I to-day saw for the first time, one of their plows in 
the field; it was quite long and wide, with but one han- 
dle, and double wheeled, resembling much the Norfolk 
plow of England, but far larger. The furrow was not 
more than four inches in depth, and about eight inches 
wide. A two horse harrow in the same field might al- 
most have been drawn by two men; the teeth were all 
cur\'ed forward. So far as I have seen, all the work is 
well and handsomely finished, the surface is left very 
mellow and smooth ; on such land as most of it is, this 
however, is not strange. I have lately seen some new 
plows, and other improved implements exhibited here, 
but it is very dilBcult to bring them into u«e. Even if 
the farmer himself is brought (no easy task,) to the 
trying of something new, his men are generally very 
obstinate as to accomplishing anything with it. I heard 
of an enterprising man in the province of Groningen, 
who determined to adopt some of the best English im- 
plements. He imported them, and compelled his men 
to their use; they, however, broke them whenever they 
could do so without being discovered, and he was 
obliged to give it up, and return to the old awkward 
tools. 

The autumn sown wheat is now looking very well, 
and is said to promise unusually through the whole 
country. The spring sown grains are seemingly for 
the greater part, deposited in the soil. 

Potato growing goes on still, notwithstanding the 
experience of former years. I saw a new way of plant- 



ing to-day. A line was stretched across the ridge of 
about twenty feet wide, and following it. the potatoes 
were dibbled in, at distances of from eight to ten inches 
in the rows, and from two to two and one«half feet be- 
,tween them. The potato was dropped into the hole 
made by the wooden dibbling instrument, and covered 
by a blow of the same. The tubers used for seed were 
of the smallest kind so far as I saw them, not much lar- 
ger than walnuts. The whole process was extremely 
slow. The manure was spread and plowed in before 
planting. 

A very large extent of ground is occupied in the cul- 
tivation of rape, or cole, called in Dutch, koolzaad.^' 
Some of it appeared to have been sown this season, in- 
deed, by far the greater part, but from its size and 
general appearance in other fields, it must have been 
sown in the autumn. This plant grows to about 18 
inches or two feet in height, and has a seed of the same 
shape as mustard seed, but five or six times larger. 
The oil obtained from this seed is well known ; the 
quantity yielded is very great, being stated by Prof. 
Johnston as from 40 to 70 per cent. 

The hard cake obtained after the oil is expressed, is 
ground, and under the name of rape dust is extensively 
used as a manure, especially in England. It seems to 
be remarkably efficacious when applied as a top-dress* 
ing to wheat. In dry seasons it produces little or no 
beneficial effect, and in some cases hfvs been known to 
actually diminish the crop. This rajHJ cake would be an 
excellent fattening food for cattle if they could be per- 
suaded to like it; but it has a sharp pungent taste that 
is highly disagreeable. I believe that by far the greater 
part of the cake made here goes to England. I have 
seen while travelling in Norfolk and Suffolk, that it is 
there one of their principal and most highly prized 
resources. Prof. Johnston, in his lectures, gives some 
interesting experiments, comparing rape-dust and guano, 
under like circumstances. John P. Norton. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND—No. 4. 



Roads, Cottages, Flowers, 8cc. — The perfection 
of the roads in England, has been the theme of every 
traveller through that richly cultivated country. Tlie 
travelling by coach on the great thoroughfares through 
the kingdom, has been greatly diminished since rail- 
roads have been constructed. In many parts of the 
kingdom, however, the coach is still in use, and some 
idea may be formed of the ease and comfort of that 
mode of travelling which was formerly the pride and 
boast of every Englishman. Over their level and smooth 
roads, it is certainly one of the most delightful methods 
of travelling in fine toeather. A seat upon the box with 
the coachman, who is usually intelligent and free to 
converse with a traveller, and well acquainted with the 
history of persons and places of interest on his route, 
renders this a very pleasant method of seeing the coun- 
try, and learning the incidents which interest a stranger. 
The coachman has nothing to do with the hoi-ses until 
the time arrives for starting. He examines the team, 
sees that all is right, mounts his box, and is off at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, which I found the usual speed 
on all their roads. When he arrives at the place for 
chanffing horses, his lines are thrown down, and he en- 
ters the' public house, where he is the great man among 
the hangers on, and as he receives notice that ail is 
ready, mounts his box again, and is off. 
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The roads usually wind round through the farms, 
bounded on each side, generally, by neatly trimmed 
hedges, with trees occnsionally interspersed, presenting 
every few rods new views am! interesting scenery, that 
are truly delightful. The roads are made with the 
greatest care, generally macadamized, and entirely 
smooth. They are much narrowei than with us, usual- 
ly through the country, only wide enough for carriages 
to pass. The custom in England is, for each team to 
turn to the left, instead of the right, as with us. Its 
advantages are apparent, as the driver setting on the 
right, has in view the veliicle which is approaching, and 
can more readily ascertain how far he can drive with 
safety. In making their roads great care is taken to 
avoid hills, they judging, I suppose, that it is not ordi- 
narily much farther to go round a hill than to go over 
it. Foot paths are usually made with care on one or 
both sides of the road. No danger is to be apprehended 
from swine, or other animals, as they are not permitted 
the enjoyment of that license, which seems to be their 
birthright in our free country. I have never witnessed 
them running at large in city or country, not even in 
sweet Ireland. 

The cottages which you pass, are generally neat In 
their outward appearance, very frequently covered with 
climbing vines, and flowers usually in abundance in the 
small yard in front, and often in pots at the windows. 
The cottages are low, the roof frequently not as high 
as the top of the coach, and a full view of the interior is 
enjoyed, as they are situated close to the road. Every 
few miles villages are passed through, — hut the term 
village, as descriptive of our American villages, gives 
but a faint impression of an English one. Instead of 
spacious streets, with painted houses of two or more 
stories, we find, as the road winds around through the 
narrow streets, small cottages and shops crowded to- 
gether close to the street, frequently with thatched roofs, 
with brick or stone floors. A house or two, occupied 
perhaps by the rector or physician, are somewhat more 
aristocratic in their appearance. Many of the build- 
ings are white-washed, and covered with vines, and 
present, upon the whole, an interesting appearance, but 
little of the comfort of one of our villages. They appear 
as ancient, many of them, as their country, and I presume 
little change has been made in them for centuries. 

England truly is the land of flowers. They are to be 
found everywhere. The markets are filled with them. 
You meet them in the streets carried about by females 
and children for sale, and everybody, from the poorest 
up to her majesty, have a bouquet of flowers in the button 
hole or about the person. In the omnibus coach, rail- 
road cars, on the steamer, on change, in the store — in 
fact, everywhere, they are to be met with. Tis de- 
lightful thus to witness their taste for flowers. It adds 
much to the pleasure of every one, and when it can 
be ohtuined at so cheap a rate, it is certainly desirable 
to cultivate a taste for them. 

The loads which a team can draw over their roads 
are nearly twice as heavy as could be drawn over ours 
with the same power. It will require time and care 
to bring our roads into such a state as to resemble roads 
here. It would be well, I think, to begin to approxi- 
mate to the like condition. Had the labor which has 
been so unskilfully expended on our roads for the last 
twenty years, been laid out in macadamizing them, we 
should, on all our principally travelled roads, have had 
them as good as the road.s are here. It is hoped that 
unprovement, in this res|M3ct will not much longer be 
delayed. ^ H. 



Cork m N EW- York. —According to the census of 
1845, there were 595,135 acres planted wit k corn the 
preceding year, in the state, giving an aggregate of 
'4,722,113 bushela. 



RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— Bt Caius.— No. V. 



Tuscan AGaicULTUHE — ^Little of the agriculture of 
continental Europe is superior to that of Tuscany. This 
is owing in some measure lo the natural advantages of 
soil, climate, and position, and not less to the benefit of 
wholesome laws, which secure to the peasant the full 
advantage of his labors. At the first approach, as one 
comes from the south, into the dominions of the Grand 
Duke, he is struck with the superior air of the field la- 
borers, with their happy, contented looks, their neat 
dresses, and is rejoiced to find at length in Italy, a pea- 
santry that does not beg. 

Here and there, it is true, among the mountains, beg- 
gars are to be met with even in Tuscany, yet even these 
are of neater and more cheerful aspect than are to be 
found in the Roman States. The cottages are better 
built, and are cleaner; and at the doors of nearly all of 
them, you will see the Tuscan girls busy braiding their 
Tuscan hats. . The straw is a species of wheat grown 
on iniiiirHrent soils, and cut before fully ripe. It is sort- 
ed, stripped, bundled, moistened, bleached, and split, 
before going into the hands of the platters. The press- 
ing is done after braiding. The sums earned by the 
braiders is a mere trifle. I had the curiosity to ask a 
mountain girl on the way from Terni to Florence, how 
much she could earn by a week's braiding. ** If the 
work is well done," said she, " two pauis (24 cts.) a 
week; but if not well done, nothing." 

The crops raised, are in general the same with 
those of the Papal states. Rice is occasionally seen 
along the banks of the streams, and is irrigated with 
the utmost system. Corn is more common, and bet- 
ter than further south, though the mode of culture is 
very much the same. Clover grows most luxuriantly; 
mulberries also make their appearance, and silk is a large 
article of Tuscan manufacture. In the true spirit of 
economy, the mulberry orchards are also vineyai'ds, and 
the vines are festooned from tree to tree, as in the Si* 
cilian and Lombard kingdoms. The wme however of 
Tuscany, is generally of an inferior quality — by no 
means so good as that of the Roman States. Indeed, 
so far as my observation has extended, I have found it 
to be true, that when the vine is suflered to clamber 
upon trees, and extend itself from one to the other, as 
in Tuscany and Lombardy, though the yield in gra)>e^ 
is much larger, the clusters being larger and fuller, y. t 
the quality of the wine is vastly inferior in b(xiy and ia 
flavor, to that grown upon short plants, as in France, 
and along the Rhine. Much of the Neapolitan wine is 
grown u|X>n trees, as in Tuscany, but by far the best of 
the kingdom, the " Lachryma CkrUii" is grown al'ier 
the method last named. 

Plums and figs grow abundantly in the neighborhood 
of the Tu.scan towns; and hedges «nd cultivation i^eue- 
rally approach the neatness of English appearance. 
Flowers of every color are to be seen in the fields, and 
by the road side, and the valley around Florence seems 
in its whole extent a garden. The land is divided into 
small farms, in many instances managed by their own- 
ers; the road-way is clean and smooth, and hedges skirt 
it that blossom in early M ly. The fields are filled with 
plum, and cherry, and mulberry trees, with vines clam- 
bering over them; and beneath is some rich crop of 
wheat, or clover, or tares. The cattle, when you see 
them — for in the neighborhood of the towns soiling is 
much practiced — are sm(M)th, fine-skiruied animals, of 
fair size and make, and generally of a light grey color, 
verging upon white. 

The spade is the most general implement of culture; 
the plows, however, are substantially made, and per- 
form their work well. Gates are neat in their construo- 
tion; gardens are prettily laid oat and cboioely|6tooked. 
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The Tu^an peasant is more courteous in his ,air 
&o(l manner than other peasantry of Italy. He lifts 
his hilt to the passing traveller; his dress is clean 
and well made. If you enter into uonversaiion with 
him you tind him civil and communicative to an ex- 
Ireiue. In short, the valley about Florence, is, con- 
8id<^rinfT its natural advantages of soil and situation, 
— its picturesque beauty, — its jrovernment, its climate, 
the character of its inhabitants — the most desirable spot 
in Italy. Half a dozen times, on my first descent of 
the imtuntains into Florence, my eye rested on snug 
lying farmeries, with well cultivated fields, and bloom- 
ing hedges about them, with most covetous indulgence; 
and I thonprht I would have been content to have 
pat-sed my life upon them, in sight of the great donie 
of the Florentine cathedral lifting out of the houses, in 
th« lap of the valley below; — in sight of the quaint old 
mac colatcd tower of the palace of the Duke; — in sight 
of the bright Arno, winding off like a silver stripe 
among meadows of as rich luxuriance as lie anywhere 
under the sun ; — in sight of the blue opposite mountains 
of Fiesole and Valiombrosa, and under as soft and pure 
a sky, for months together, as that of New England in 
the mildest days of an October summer. 

Tlie Grand Duke himself has an exceedingly well 
regiiluted farming establishment, a short drive from the 
city down the Arno. The stables are imposing looking 
buildings, of no inconsiderable architectural pretensions, 
and ornamented at the angles, and over the central doors 



with well executed heads of cattle, in stucco. The 
cows are of the Swiss breed, and dun color, m fine con- 
dition , kept constantly in stjible. except a short time for 
exercise in the morning. Their food during summer is 
rye grass, clover, and vetch, with sometimes a taste of 
grain. 

The drainings of the stable pass directly, by means 
of gutters in the brick floor into a large vat, whence it 
is transported in casks, to enrich the grass lands. 
Fourteen quarts a day, I was told, was the average 
yield of milk. The calves, as in all well regulated es- 
tabliyhments I have seen, are taken directiy from the 
cow, and reared by hand. The dairy is in keeping with 
the nicety of the stabling. The homes of the laborers 
are of uniform and tasteful construction — of stone, and 
stuccoed. Both the Duke and Dutchess give occasional 
personal inspection to the premises. The example of 
the Duke has undoubtedly had its influence, in direction 
of agricultural taste and method. 

The market of Florence is profusely supplied with 
vegetables and fruits, and its meats are go(Ml. In no 
city, indeed, of its size, which I have visited, can the 
necessaries and the luxuries of life be secured at so cheap 
a rate as in Florence. For instance, a dinner of two 
or three dishes and dessert, with a half bottle of wine, 
can be had in a well furnished restaurant, for the trifling 
sum of twenty-five cents. A ride of an hour in a two 
horse carriage may be had for the same snm; other 
matters are much in the same proportion. 



HOEING OR CULTIVATING CROPS. 



The chief or primary object in hoeing crops is to in- 
crease the quantity and improve the quality of the pro- 
duce. To this end, various means are adopted. A 
point of the first consequence, is the eradication of weeds 
and all plants excepting those which it is wished to cul- 
tivate. The necessity of destroying weeds, arises from 
i^everal causes. Their growth interferes with and in- 
jures the crop in various ways. They exhaust the soil, 
more or less, of the elements whi' h constitute the footl 
of cultivated plants; they especially abstract the moist- 
ure of the soil, making a constant drain upon it in this 
res]»efl, from the first moment of their existence. 

It is of great importance that weeds should be killed 
while they are young. If killed at this stage, the inju- 
ry they occasion is comparatively trifling, and the ex- 
pense incurred in the operation is but little, compared 
with what would be required to effect the obje t when 
they are more fully grown. The brush of a hoe or the 
scratch of a light harrow, will effectually kill a weed 
at the time it appears above ground, whereas the growth 
of a few^ weeks would give it such a hold on the soil 
that it would withstand considerable force, and to eradi- 
caie It would require ten times the labor which would 
have effected the object in the first instance. Besides, 
if w eeds are allowed to reach a large size, their roots 
become more or less mingled and entwined with the 
roots of the cultivated plants, so that in pulling up the 
weeds, the crop is liable to be injured. 

S<»me people seem not to be aware of the serious in- 
inrv which the introtluction of pernicious plants is to the 
*od. Some of the rich "corn lands" of the western 
Slates, have already suffered a great deterioration from 
this cause. The negligent and slovenly manner in 
which the corn is too frequently '* tended," has filled 
tue :»<»il with every pest which will grow on it. The 
Utvil growth is in many cases suffered to increase every 
year, till there seems to be between the weeds and corn 



a great strife for the mastery; and though the com, on 
some of the most fertile fields, grows twelve to fifteeu 
feet high, or more, it scarcely exceeds the weeds in 
height or strength, and judging from the liberal border 
around the fields, of which the weeds seem to have 
gained full possession, and from their frequent appear- 
ance among the crop, the prospect seems fair for the 
day being ultimately carried by them. 

Stirring the ground, to a certain extent, is beneficial 
to crops, aside from the etfect of keeping down the 
weeds. By keeping the soil loose, the roots of plants 
more readily extend themselves; the soil is rendered 
more permeable to the sun. by which a more congenial 
temperature is gained for plants; it facilitates the ab- 
sorption of dews, which bring down ammonia and fer- 
tilizing elements from the atmosphere; and it exposes 
the soil more to the action of the air, by which the de- 
composition and combination of the various elements of 
vegetable food is elU'cted. The action of the oxygen ol 
the atmosphere is thought to be particularly beneficial 
on clays, and slaty and granitic soils. The combination 
of the oxygen with the iron, and its action on the other 
mineral elements, produces a disintegration of the stony 
materials, and leaves the soil more friable. The ad- 
mission of oxygen into the soil, may likewise be useful 
by its entering into combination with the carbon of the 
soil, and thus forming carbonic acid, the food of plants. 

On some soils, es]>ecially those of a tenacious nature, • 
a hard crust frecpiently forms, by which heat and air 
are much excluded. Some simple implement, as a 
harrow or cultivator, should be used with sufficient fre- 
quency to prevent the crust from forming. As the 
growth of plants increases, their roots are more widely 
extended, and it is not proper to use tools which will 
mutilate and destroy the roots. 

It is important that plants should be duly exposed to 
the influence of light and air. It is only under the in- 
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flueace of light that they are able to digest their food. 
They take in carbonic acid and water, but by the aid 
of light, they decompose the carbonic acid, giving ofl* 
the oxygen, and retaining the carbon to form their tis- 
sues.* This influence of light is quite surprising. If a 
plant is placed in a dark room, and a ray of light is ad- 
mitted on one side, the ends of the branches are soon di- 
rected towards the light, and the plant seems to strug- 
gle to reach that part of the room where the light is 
strongest and its influence most direct. If a small tree 
be planted under or near a large one, or on the side of 
a forest, it soon begins to lean to the side nearest to the 
tight, and will continue to grow in this direction, put- 
ting out but few or no branches on the side most afleot- 
ed by the shade of other trees. 



These facts are cited to show the necessity of j^iviaft 
plants sufficient room. If they are crowded too thickly 
together, the sun is too much excluded from tha soil, 
and from the want of sufficient circulation of air, tlie 
plants are less healthy, i>eing more subject to blight; 
and the blight is prevented from coming ia contact with 
the stems and leaves in such a manner that the sap can 
be properly elaborated. Where plants stand so thii k 
that the light strikes them mostly on the tops, they are 
drawn into slender stalks, having but little $ubstBni>o. 

But in cedar and pine forests, where it is sometim'^s 
desired that the trees, in order to make timber for cer- 
tain purposes, may attain a great height in proportion 
to their circumference, a dense growth is an advan- 
tage. 



NEW DISEASE AMONG NEAT CATTLK 



On a fine morning in June, 1838, a neighbor of mine 
requested me to examine the bodies of two fat steers 
which he had just found dead in his pasture field, and 
which he suspected had been poisoned. He said that 
having driven one from the field late the previous after- 
noon, he had observed the two that were now lying 
dead before us, quietly grazing about, apparently in 
perfect health. As their hides bad been removed, my 
attention was first attracted by the bloodless appear- 
ance of the flesh, like that of well dressed butcher's 
meat. There was no offensive smell, nor any disten- 
sion of the abdomen. On laying open that cavity no 
gas escaped, and the stomach, or maw. the part first 
exposed, presented a perfectly healthy appearance. On 
catling into this orga*, it was found well filled with 
grass, which had a very fresh and natural appearance, 
as if the animal had fed in perfect health until within a 
few minutes of its death. On raising up flaps with the 
knife, a thin pellicle was seen to detach itself by its own 
weight and that of the grass adhering to it, leaving the 
villous coat of the stomach perfectly clean, and appa- 
rently healthy. The maw being now removed, brought 
into view the liver, the spleen, and small intestines. 
Hitherto every thing had presented nearly a natural as- 
pect, but this was now no longer the case. The liver, 
itideed, ap)>esred healthy, with the exception of a some- 
what unnatural paiencss, but the spleen was much dis- 
tended with black blood, and the small intestines were 
found filled, entirely filled with the same fluid ! So in- 
tensely did this dark colored blood show through the 
thin coats of the bowels, that the bystanders mist(M)k it 
for mortification; but after letting out their contents 
the membranes assumed their natural color. It seemcil 
that all the blood in the body had found its way into the 
biiwels, and this view of the matter was strengthened 
by examining the viscera of the chest. The lungs were 
very pale and bloodless, and upon slittiqg open the 
heart across the septum, so as to lay open both ventri- 
clesj the right was found to exhibit some Uloody stains, 
but the left was as clean as if it had been wiped out 
with a wet cloth. The animal had evidently died 
of bleeding, and that without the escape of a drop 
of blood from the body. It had probably fed un- 
til dark, wholly unconscious of its impending fate, and 
then quietly laid itself down to sleep the sleep of death. 
Nearly alt the blood in the body, by some unknown pro- 
cess, had been suddenly transferred from its natural re- 
ceptacles into the intestinal tube; and so su^ldenly had 
this been accomplished, and with so little previ ms in- 
disposition, that all the animal functions had heen per- 

* Carbonic acid coitBists of carbon aiid uxy^eii ; 6 lbs. of carbon 
and IS iba. o( oxygca formiug 23 lbs. of caibouic maid.— Johnston. 



formed in apparently the most healthy manner until 
within a few moments of dissolution. But how, or by 
what channel had the blood been so transferred, was a 
question for the anatomist. By what unknown, what 
miraculous process had such a state of things been 
brought about? How could the animal live until the 
blood-vessels, and even the heart itself could be entirely 
emptied? No butcher ever accomplished a feat like 
this. Slit open the heart of the most thoroughly bled 
animal from the slaughter house, and it will be found to 
contain large clots of blood. No human means can sus- 
tain life until the heart squeezes out the last dfop of its 
contents. No poison known to man— no chemical know- 
ledge, however profound, could concoct a poison cupa- 
ble of producing a death like this ! To him alone wuo 
created, is it reserved to slay in a manner so wonder- 
ful. 

It may well be supposed that I felt a deep interest 
in this strange discovery, and lost no opportunity in its 
further investigation. Many deaths of the same k<i)d 
occurred in the town of Rye that season, but I could 
learn of only one instance in which any indispohition 
was noticed before death. Most of the animals must 
have died in the night, as they were found dead in the 
morning, without having exhibited any evidence of 
disease the previous day. One alone was seen in the 
day time for a few minutes staggering about, but it 
soon settled upon the ground and quietly expired. All 
the examinations made that season, presented precisely 
the same appearances. 

There was the same bloodless appearance of the 
flesh, the absence of fetor and gaseous distension of the 
alxlomen; the same fresh and natural condition of tHe 
herbage in the stomach, as if the animal had fed until 
the last hour of life; the intestines presenting the satne 
dark purple appearance, in consequence of the whole 
tube, through all its doublings and convolutions, being 
entirely filled with blood; 'while the heart, m every 
instance, was found entirely empty. 

I heard nothing more of this disease for a space of 
eight years, until last summer, (1846,) when a gentle- 
man one morning requested me to examine the body of 
a cow he had just lost, in the hope that I might be iible 
to detect the poison with which, as he supposcfi. she 
had been destroyed. He stated that she had br^n 
brought from the field in the morning with ntiier 
cows for the purpose of being milked, and w.ms at 
that time apparently as well as any of them. When 
about half milked she stepped away and laid down under 
a tree; the milker coming into the house, related the 
fact, and complained that she could not get her up 
again. On going out himself he found her dying, and 
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she actually expired within half an hour from the time 
of layingf dowa. This statemeot at once induced suspi- 
cion that the malady of 1838 had returned attain, and I 
described to him minutely the appearances then met 
with, and ventured to predict that his cow would be 
found iu the same condition; in which case, I remarked, 
the idea of poison by any human agency, cannot for a 
moment be entertained. It is only necessary here to 
add, that the examination confirmed the prediction in 
the most minute particulars. 

Hitherto this disease has been confined entirely to neat 
rattle, and as far as I knew, had appeared only in 
the summer months. In February last, however, a 
friend called to request the chemical examination of the 
stomach of a young heifer that had just died, saying 
Ihiit he had previously lost several cattle in the same 
way. and that his neighbors, all suspecting poison, had 
urired him to have the matter thoroughly investigated. 
In answer to a question of mine, he stated that he had 
lost ten in all, seven of them in the warm months of 
sunmier, and three the present winter; and that he had 
never found one of them sick; the first intimation of his 
loss being that of finding them dead in the field, with 
but one exception, and in that the animal was breathing 
Its last when discovered. On cutting open the specimen 
he had brought with him, it disclosed the peculiar ap- 
|ie» ranees described as belonging to this disease, and I 
staled to him the discoveries previously made, and that 
on his return home, a further examination would proba- 
bly show him the heart destitute of blood, and the in* 



testines filled with it; and that he might rest assured 
that no human agency could have had any share in 
the matter. This last suggestion seemed to be very 
acceptable to him, for tho suspicion of having an 
enemy about him base enough to destroy his property 
in this maimer, was exceedingly annoying. And here 
it will be proper to point the reader's attention to 
the fact that every application for post-mortem exa- 
minations hitherto mentioned, had been based upon 
this suspicion of poison; a suspicion far more har- 
rassing and vexatious to generous and worthy minds 
than the loss of property itself; and it was a hope 
of being able to dissipate this delusion, so fraught witlf 
mischief to society, and so liable to disturb the harmony 
and good feeling of every neighborhood where it might 
be entertained, that first suggested the idea of writing 
this history. But the singular and novel features of 
the disease itself, and the deep interest the farmer has 
in its further investigation, may perhaps give it a still 
higher claim to a place among the agricultural notices 
of the day. 

It was the intention of the writer to compare the pe- 
culiar features of this disease with the symptoms de- 
tailed in the history of past epidemics among domestic 
animals, and likewise to oifer a theory in explanation of 
the strange physiological fact alluded to in describing 
its post mortem appearances; but the length to which 
this article has already arrived, must defer this intention 
to a future period. Thomas Close, M. D. 

Portchesterf Westchester Co., March, 1847. 



THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



Cultivating Orchards. — In many large districts, 
a fjrcater number of fruit trees have been set out during 
liie past four years, than previously since the settlement 
of the country. The attention to the subject which has 
bcfMi thus aw'akened, seems destined to work quite a 
revolution in rural improvement, and in the tastes of 
onr people, and to enable at least a part of thecommu- 
ititv to taste for themselves some of the most delicious 
fruits in ctdtivation. Hitherto most of the fine varie- 
lifs have perhaps not been known to a thousandth part. 
And notwithstanding the rapid increase of young or- 
chards, a long time must yet elapse before every person, 
even of ample means, has a plentiful supply of the best 
successively ripening varieties. 

Nothing has operated more to check improvement, 
than the neglect of young trees after they are once set 
out. The man who transplants fifty peaoh trees into 
meadow ground, and loses one-half by being smothered 
with the growth of the grass, and the other half the fol- 
lowing winter by the gnawings of meadow mice, will 
not be long in becoming disheartened in fruit culture. 
He who sets out a hundred apple trees in grass land, 
or in ground devoted to the cultivation of wheat and oats, 
where triple the time necessarily required, elapses be- 
fore the trees bear, satisfies himself and his neighbors 
that he who plants young trees, only plants for posteri- 
ty . No conclusion can be more erroneous, no practice 
more pernicious to horticultural improvement. When 
iae best management is given, — and the best is incom- 
parably the cheapest and most economical, — ^young 
trees, no larger than a carriage whip, may be brought 
i.iro a goc»d bearing state, in an incredibly short time. 
One of tho finest, most productive, and most profitable 
peach orchards in the whole state of New- York, is only 
*evcn years old since setting out. No crop is raised 
among the trees, but the ground is kept clean and mel- 



low by plowing and harrowing. A very Celebrated fruit 
garden and orchard was planted by the proprietor after 
age had marked his hair with silvery whiteness; he has 
now for twenty years enjoyed the luxury of plentiful 
crops from his trees, and is still in the vigor of life. 
His success was chiefly owing to good transplanting — 
digging holes six feet in diameter, and filling them with 
fine rich earth — and to thorough cultivation of the soil 
for several subsequent years. 

There are various degrees of good and bad treatment, 
which from their common or uncommon occurrence, de- 
serve to be pointed out. 

1. The worst of all is to transplant young trees to a 
meadow, and worst of all a clover meadow. An or- 
chard of several hundred young peach trees was noticed 
last summer, which had been set out in a clover lot the 
previous spring or autumn, and though the trees ap- 
peared to have been of fine growth before transplanting, 
not one in twenty was alive. If it ever becomes neces- 
sary to set out young trees in meadow ground^ each 
row must stand on a plowed strip of ground, at least 
seven feet wide, kept constantly clean and mellow. 

2. Next to meadows, placing yonng trees among 
grain-crops sown broadcast, is the worst. They may, 
in such circumstances, survive removal, but it is impos- 
sible for them to make much growth. Young trees 
standing in well-hoed potato crops, have been observed 
to make at least six times greater length of growth in 
one season, than trees standing in wheat-fields. Corn, 
though greatly shading young trees by its tall growth, 
is far better than wheat, oats, or barley, in consequence 
of the hoeing and cultivation which is given. 

3. The only crops which should be tolerated, are low, 
hoed crops, as potatoes, carrots, field beets, ruta- 
bagas. &o. 

4. But the best mode altogethw, is to keep the 
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ground clean and mellow for several feet distance (6 to 
10,) from the younw trees. All crops necessarily ab- 
stract the noarishment which should ^o to the tree, and 
prevent that thorou<]rb and constant stirring which should 
be given to the soil. Young trees, the past season, 
were found to have made nearly double the growth, 
where the soil was kept clean and unincumbered, com- 
pared with those which stood among well cultivated 
root crops. 

While trees are yet young and small, the wide inter- 
mediate spaces between the rows may be cultivated 
with roots, leaving about one-third of the land in unoc- 
cupied strips next the trees. But when the trees be- 
come large, it is far best not to attempt the raising of 
any other than the fruit crop. If the trees are of good 
varieties, the increase in the amount borne, and in the 
quality and value, where the whole surface is left per- 
fectly free for annual plowing and monthly harrowing, 
will many times overbalance the worih of any other 
erop which may be derived from the ground, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience resulting from treading 
down this other crop in gathering the fruit. T. 



^ The Hawley Apple. — In the Cultivator for April 
you have given a very correct description of the Hawley 
or Douse apple," which, as you say, is one of the finest 
variety of apples which is cultivated. It is also said, 
*' its origin appears, at present, to be unknown," This 
Is a mistake, as will be seen by the following extract of 
a letter to E. A. Brown, Esq., of this village. The 
origin of this fruit, which has deservedly so high a rank 
tn the estimation of all Horticulturists who are ac- 
quainted with it, will, I doubt not, be interesting to your 
readers. The letter is dated Canaan, Columbia county, 
April 7, 1847, and is written by Thos. Hawley, the 
grandson of Matthew Hawley, whose name th*} cele- 
brated fruit bears : 

."The given name of grand-father was Matthew 
Huwley. He was from Old Milford, Connecticut, and 
brought the seed with him, nearly 100 years ago, and 
planted it in a nursery. When he was setting out his 
orchard, he took up a little, crooked, scrubby, tree and 
set it along with the others. After he had finished set- 
ting his trees, and having some good ones lefi , in passing 
buck by the crcjoked one they had set, my father observed 
to the old gentleman, we had belter pull up this tree 
and set out a straight one in its place. My grand-fath- 
er said, * no. no, let it stand — I will drive up some stakes 
by it, and tie it up — it may bear good fruit.' The tree 
soon grew into a straight, thrifty one, and soon began 
to bear ; and to tiicir amazement the fruit wa.s so earlv, 
large and fair, that it called j^eople far and near to see 
and taste it. The body was large, not tall, and it 
spread its branches far and wide. My grand-father first 
grew this now celebrated apple, whic h is now cultivated 
in almost every orchard in town. The old tree has been 
dead alwiut 12 years. The original name of the apple 
was ' Hawley,' which is the riiiht name, and ou-rht 
never to be chanijed. The original tree out-lived all 
the old folks, and then it died." 

This delicious apple is a seedling from Old Connecticut, 
and was undoubtedly first grown by Matthew Hawley, 
of Columbia county ,»near 100 years ago. The name of 
Douse, as you suggest, has been given to it undoubtedly 
from .he fact that a person of that name introduced 
somewhere the grafts from the old tree at Canaan. 
L. H, Redkield. Syracuse j JlprU 23, 1847. 



False Names to Apples. — J. Dille, of Newark 
O., says in the Ohio Cultivator, that he has found with- 
in five miles of his residence, four distinct apples with 
the name of Newtown pippin, three of Roraanite, and two 
of llarribOQ. 




« C 

Fig. 8«. 



Buddings. — In compliance with the request of our 
correspondent J. B., we give herewith a Cut and descrip- 
tion of the process of budding, taken from Thomas* 
Fruit Culturist, The various parts of the operation e 
represented in fig. 36 ; c, the cut stock; 6, the bud rea«ly 
to insert ; a, the whole after the ligature is applied. 

" Budding is to be performed while the stock rs in a 
state of vigorous growth, and while the bark will peel 
freely. An incision is made lengthwise through the 
bark of the stock, and a small cut at right angles 
at the top, the whole resembling the letter T. A 
bud is then taken from a shoot of the present year's 
growth, by shaving oft the bark an inch or an inch and a 
half in length, with a small part of the wood directly 
beneath the bud. The edges of the bark at the incision 
in the stock are then raised a little, and the bud pushed 
downwards under the bark. A bandage of bass, corn- 
husk, or other substance, is then wrapped snugly, cov- 
ering all parts but the bud ; and even this may be covered 
if not very prominent, especially if the pres>ure l>e 
rather less than other parts. The pressure should be 
suflicient to keep the inserted portion closely to ilie 
stock, but not such as to bruise or cut the bark. 

*' When by growth the bandage cuts into the stock, 
usually in ten days to three weeks, it is to be removed. 
The bud remains dormant till the following spring, w hen 
the stof;k is cut otf an inch or more above it. If l ui 
closer the end of the stock sometimes dies and the bud 
perishes. All other buds must then be removed, and all 
the vigor of the stock thrown into the remaining bud, 
which immediately commences a rapid growth." 

Convention of Fruit Growers in Vermont. — 
Through the Cultivator I would propose to the farmeis, 
gardeners, orcliardists, nurserymen and all connoissruri. of 
good fruit, residents of Vermont, that they meet in con- 
vention called for the purpose of encouraging the cuUi- 
vation and distributing the best native fruits of our State, 
and all foreign approved varieties. 

Let them assemble at the most convenient time and 
place, and compare the merits of our best native apjilt's, 
atid such other fruits deemed worthy of encouragement. 
Fix on a list of such as are found to be the most valua- 
ble for general cultivation, exhibiting not only our na- 
tive varieties, but those valuable kinds introduced from 
foreign countries. Also to collect and disseminate ti e 
best information on the cultivation and prcservati(»n of 
fruits and the orchard. Let all the yeomanry of the 
Slate come together, either personally or by town and 
county delegation, those who are interested in rearin^or 
in eaitng- choice fruit, for the purpose of interchan. 
their views, and make liberal exhibitions of such iVuiis 
aa are worthy of encouragement. 

There is no State in the Union that produces so muek 
value from the orchard, acct»rding to iis si/.e or |>«>p(il;.. 
tion, as Vermont We have thousandu of native appic 
trees now in a bearing state — from this innumerable i;dt 
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a choice lot of secdlin? fruits may be selected worthy of 
culcivation, many of which will either become extinct, 
or let our generation pass off before they are generally 
iiitro<luced. 

I notice in the Maine Farmer that a Society has been 
formed at Au^^usta for the purpose of encouraging the 
cultivation of good fruits — that an exhibition of many 
new and choice kinds were upon the ground. This So- 
ciety will undoubtedly render that State and the world 
very essential service. 

I would suggest and recommend that those friendly to 
the cause, naeet at the capitol of our State, while the 
I^'irislnture are in session, for the purp)se of forming a 
Poinological Society, and make an exhibition of fruits. 
Those approving, let them express their views through 
ilie Cultivator, or any other channel which they may 
choose. I hope those who are most spirited and inter- 
€»i»teiJ in growing fruit, and approve of the measure, will 
fix upon a time and place. 

For many years we have not paid that attention to 
orrh?irding which the sulijeot demands. Home con- 
sniiiption is sufficient protection and encouragement for 
tlie present, but we may soon expect to have foreign 
markets opened to us at the east and south by rail-way. 
wbi«'h will command our surplus at remunerating 
prices. S. W. Jewett. Weybridge, Vi.j 1847. 

Bt.igut in Pear Trees Cured. — Having noticed 
several articles in the Cultivator respecting the ftre 
blight in pear trees, I will relate my treatment of a tree 
in uiy garden of about 2^ inches in diameter, during last 
summer. It was about the last of Juno that I first no- 
ticed the desease by the dropping of the leaves on one 
of the limbs, in about three days after the leaves turned 
black, which made me fear that I should lose my tree. 
I immediately examined Mr. Downing's work, and there 
found the only remedy was the cutting off the affected 
part, which I did. This stopped the disease as far as the 
limb was concerned j but still the whole tree began to 
droop, which led me to examine farther, when I found 
the bark on the body of the tree to be entirely dead, and 
all cracked open for about 4 feet from the roots up- 
wards. I then immediately prepared some ordinary 
grutting salve which I melted over a slow fire, and kept 
it warm till I whittled the whole of the dead bark off 
of the tree to the naked wood. I then applied two 
coats of said salve on the tree with a brush, dug about 
the roots, and left it. In about two weeks after, ray tree 
revived ; the fruit, which had not grown for two weeks, 
commenced growing, and ripened well, except it was 
most of it stung or indented on one side. The pears 
were Virgalieu. My tree now has an entire new bark, 
and is as full of blossoms as can he, and in perfect health, 
at No. 48 Howard-street. A. Van Voast. jSlbany, 
May 13, 1847. 

Germination of Seeds. — I noticed in the Cultivator 
for April, a method of ensuring the germination of small 
seeds. I prefer a different process, which is as follows : 
1 take a piece of writing paper, five inches square, 
which I fold down or double in the middle ; I then tuck 
two of the sides into each other, so as to form a cylin- 
der open at both ends, two and a half inches long and 
one and a half inches in diameter ; two pins keep the 
paper in proper form. I then place it on a shingle, and 
fill It with rich, moist loam, then carefully remove it to a 
plate. When the plate is full I sow the seeds, and sup- 
ply water by pouring it into the plate. In a few days, 
especially if the plate be put under a stove, the seed 
Will germinate. Care must be taken in placing the 
cylinder in the ground, that there are no interstices be- 
tween its bottom and the bottom of the hole in which it 
is placed. If the hole be made by pressing a good dibble 
perpendicularly in well-stirred soil, there will be no 
danger of this. If larger cylinders be nsed, and they 



are oiled, tender plants may be forwarded and the strik- 
ing of cuttings made certain. W. H. Hayward. Salemp 
N. JET., Apnl, 1847. 



Peach Grub. — Cultivators of the peach should exa- 
mine their trees early for the peach worm. Its presence 
may be perceived at a glance by the exuding gum at 
the surface of the ground, mixed with the pulverized' 
bark, resembling saw-dust. Clear the earth away, fol- 
low the worm-hole under the surface of the bark, to its 
termination, and the worm will be found, and may be 
at once destroyed. There is no other way of destroying 
this insect af*.er it has once obtained possession. Air- 
slaked lime and leached ashes are useful in preventing 
its entrance, but by no means infallible. T. 

Cranberries on Upland. — In addition to state- 
ments heretofore published in the papers, the Prairie 
Farmer gives figures showing the relative sizes of fruit 
grown wild and on cultivated ground, showing the great 
superiority of the latter. In the cultivated cranberry 
the color was much more uniform, approaching at the 
blossom end to deep purple or black." *' Most men in 
comparing the latter, would pronounce the cultivated 
fruit at least three times larger than the wild.'' 

Productive Orchard. — A correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer, says, that an orchard of 300 apple 
trees, owned by Elijah Capps, of Fulton Co., Illinois, 
nineteen or twenty years old from the seed, proiluces 
now from 20 to 40 bushels per tree. Much of this suo- 
cess may doubtless be ascribed to the new and fertile 
soil of that country; but it might be nearly approxima- 
ted further east, by deep, rich, highly manured soil, 
and constant and mellow cultivation. 



CORN FOR FODDER. 

Let no farmer neglect at the proper season to sow a 
plentiful supply. Several years' experience enables the 
writer to say, that at least double the amount of the 
best fodder may thus be obtained from an acre, over any' 
other known mode, and very often triple the amount. 
If most meadows which now produce scarcely a ton 
per acre, were plowed and planted in this way, they 
would scarcely fail to yield four tons of the best and 
finest cattle feed, artd many would yield five or six 
tons. 

The management of the crop, however, must be of 
the proper kind, or complete success cannot result^ 
Never sow broadcast, — for this requires four or five 
bushels of seed per acre, to succeed well, is less pro- 
ductive, and does not leave the ground clean. Invaria- 
bly sow in drills, as follows: — Furrow the land (after it 
is plowed and harrowed,) three feet apart, with a sin- 
gle-horse plow; scatter the seed thickly along these 
furrows from a hand-basket, so that there may be at 
least forty or fifty grains to the foot. Cover the seed 
by a two-horse harrow, run lengthwise or crosswise 
with the furrows, and the crop is in. The only after- 
culture consists in running the cultivator once or twice 
between the rows — all weeds will be shaded and de- 
stroyed by the crop — and the ground will be left «arly 
in autumn when the fodder is cut, as clean as a travelled 
road. 

The seed may be sown any time during the early part 
of the present month— two bushels will be required per 

acre and it may be harvested early in autumn, in time 

for a crop of wheat. The stalks should be stacked as 
dry as possible — in small stacks — and well salted — or 
injury by heating and mouldiness will follow. T. 

Grant Thorburn has lately sent to the Emperor »f 
Russia 10 lbs. potato seed at twenty dollar* per pound. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



CoMMumcATiONB have beeh recBivecl, since owe last, 
from J, D. Jones, A Sucker, Nelson, Mars, N., Buel 
Baldwin, L. H> Reiltield, J. B., J. Townscnd, Jona. 
Whitney, jr., F. Brand, J. Holden, T. G., S. J. Wheeler, 
A. M., H. A. Parsons, P., H. A. P., Prof. J, P. Nor- 
ton, Caias, S. W.Johnson, A. Van Voast, Alfred Hall, 
John W. Burrass, (dated Nov. 18, 1846,) C. B.Wood, 
F. J. Scott, Prof. E. N. Horsford. 

We are indebted to W. H. HayWaud, Esq., Salem, 
N. H., for a paper of the Ribbon-stalk Pea," noticed 
in our March number, page 96. 

We would invite attention to Dr» Close's com- 
munication in this nnmber, in relation to a disease in 
cattle of a singular character. We can find nothing 
analagoQs to it in books, and hav« never before heard of 
such a disease except from one person. Payne Win- 
OATE, Ksq», of Hallowell, Maine, stated to the writer 
several years ago, that he had known the loss of several 
animals whose appearances, as he described them, cor- 
responded with those presented by the animals described 
by Dr. Close. We should feel obliged to friend Win- 
GATK for any suggestions in reference to this disease. 

Three Steers of one Birth. — Col. Barker, of 
Clinton, Oneida county, lately exhibited in this city 
three fine steers, between four and five years old, pro- 
duced at one birth. They were bred by John Fulmer, 
Esq., of Warren county. New Jersey. They weighed 
in March last 5,600 lbs., or an average of 1.866 lbs. 
each. They are very near of a size — there being only 
four pounds difference between two of them, and the 
other being only sixteen pounds heavier. Their shape is 
very good, and so near do they resemble each other in 
this respect, as well as in size and color, that ordinary 
observers can scarcely distinguish them. They are dull 
>vhite, with a few small reddish spots. We understand 
the owner intends exhibiting them at the Saratoga Show 
in September. 

Singular. — George Hezlep, Esq., of Gustavus, 
Ohio, informs us that a mare belonging to Mr. Joseph 
CowDEN, of that town, has lately produced two foals at 
a birth, one of which is evidently a mule, and the other 
appears to be wholly of the horse sp«cies. The circum- 
stances are stated to be that the mare was served by a 
horse, and " two days after" by a jack. If these ani- 
malS) when fully developed, should correspond with the 
description now given of them, they will present an in- 
teresting circumstance to the naturalist. We would 
suggest, however, whether it is not somewhat probable 
that the diverse appearance of the foals may not be 
owing to a different cause from the one assigned. It is 
well known that offspring produced by an union of ani- 
mills of diiferent species, or widely differing varieties, 
are quite various in their characteristics. Some mules, 
for instance, bear more resemblance to the horse and 
otluTs more to the ass. A oross between the Merino 
and the Leicester or the Cotswold sheep, shows a great 
diversity— some possessing the large horns and the short 
and thick (leeco of their Spanish progenitors, while 
others exhibit in equally as striking a manner, the lead- 
ing trails of their long-wooled parents. Even in a pair 
of hvin lambs of this cross, we have seen such a marked 
difference that a cursory observer might suppose one to 
be purely Merino, and the other as purely Leicester. 
Now we would suggest that a sharp eye be kept on 
these foals, and as they a]>proach maturity, .see whether 
the assinine origin is not more or less exhibited in both. 
Should one prove fertile and the other barren, we should 



regard it as evidence in favor of the hypothesis of a 
different parentage. 

We do not; however, deny that the animals in qnps* 
tion may have origmated as our correspondent ha,« 
stated J but we deem the subject worthy a careful ei- 
amination. We believe there is an account recorded, 
perhaps by Dr. Pallas, but to which we cannot new 
refer, of a bitch having had a litter of puppies, some of 
which appeared to belong to a greyhound, others to a 
terrier, and others to a bull-dog. But in the above case 
of the mare, there must have been, according to the ac- 
count, a difference of two days in conception. We sub- 
mit to our medical friends whether such a case should 
not be regarded as one of super-foBtation. 

Coating for Houses and other Buildings. — Ht n. 
H. L. Ellsworth gives us the foUowinj^ recipe :— 6 
lbs. of tallow, 1 bushel unslaked lime, 2 quarts salt. 2 
lbs. borax — color with anything wished. 

Agricultural School and Experimental Farm 
During the late session of the legislature, several jieti. 
tions were presented by the Farmer** Club of the Amc ri- 
can Institute, asking aid from the state for the esmb- 
lishment of an Agricultural School and £xperim«»»tral 
Farm, to be placed under the care of the Institute. 
One of these petitions was referred to the oomroitt^ on 
colleges, academies and schools, which, through th'^ir 
chairman, Mr. Burchard, reported a bill favorable lo 
the prayer of the petitioners. The bill was not. how. 
ever, acted on, but lays over to be called np at the ad- 
journed session in September. What action will then 
be taken on it cannot be predicted. 

Another report was made on the same petition, by 
Mr. Beckwith, chairman of the committee on agrieut- 
ture. This report states that in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, " the prayer of the petitioners ought not to be 
granted." The reasons given for this conclusion, are. 
in substance, that if such an -institution is to be aided by 
the funds of the state, it should not be located '* near a 
large city at an extreme part of the state, " but in a 
more central situation; that the call on the state f«r 
funds, is made in advance of any demonstration on the 
part of the petitioners to procure aid and means from 
other sources." 

The committee, however, recommend the study of ag- 
riculture by means of books, in the Normal School, and 
in the academies and local institutions which are 
already established and endowed in all parts of the 
state. 

We do not propose at this time to discuss the princi- 
ples set forth in either of these reports; but will merelv 
remark that it is gratifying to see that the agricuUnral 
interest is steadily and surely advancing to the pt^^itioa 
which it is entitled to hold, and from which it will, at 
no distant period, exercise its due influence on our le^'is. 
lative councils. The first and principal step towards 
securing this object, is the proper education of the rising" 
generation of agriculturists. We are confident that 
causes are now in operation which will ultimately pre- 
duce the desired result. The language used bv Mr. 
Beckwith, in closing his reiK>rt. happily expresses our 
own views: 

We hope the day is not far distant, when an unrdu- 
cated farmer will be as rare a person as an unedueat«^ 
lawyer, physician, or minister. We mean, too, bv aa 
education, something more than a knowledge of the 
mere routine of the farm, and farming o])erations; we 
mean by the term, a mental training, by which the man 
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who works amid the complicated arrangements of the 
subile and reiined agencies of nature, will be able to un- 
der.stand those arrangements and give direction to the 
laws which control them." 

Cross-bred Fowls. — We have received from Mr. T, 
C. Abrahams, of West Troy, a pair of fowls, which are 
a cross of the English pheasant with the garan fowl. 
We are aware that there are various opinions as to the 
feasibility of such a cross, but we think the circumstan- 
ces under which these fowls were produced, decidedly 
settles the point. Mr. A. states that several of his first 
attempts failed, but on adopting the following course, he 
was entirely successfid. He took some young chicks of 
the gnme fowl, and some, as nearly of the same size as 
pos^iible, of the English pheasant, and put them in a pen 
together. As soon as the chickens were so old that the 
sex could be distinguished, the game cocks were all 
taken out, leaving with the pheasant cocks several of 
the game fowl pullets, — taking care to choose those 
which in color most nearly resembled the pheasant hen. 
The result was that at the proper age the pheasant 
cocks readily matched with the game hens, and the pro- 
duce was the cross breed spoken of. Mr. A. kept them 
shut up, entirely separate from all other fowls, for two 
years f during wliich time they produced several broods, 
souie of which were three-fourths blood pheasants. 
They are a beautiful stock, the males showing great 
courage and activity. 

Mr. Abrahams showed us a cock and six hens from 
En^^land, said to be a cross of the Chinese silver pheas- 
ant with the English game fowl. These are splendid 
birds — somewhat larger on the average than those pro- 
duced from the English pheasant. The cock weighed 
seven pounds and a half, and is the most eagle-like bird 
o( this description that we hnve lately seen. 

Unburnt Brick. — In answer to the inquiry of " Ru- 
ral ii«t," in the last number of the Cultivator, whether 
unburnt brick may be made in the autumn, and kept in 
an out-house for building in spring, — ^it is only necessa- 
ry to state, that if made early enough in autumn to be- 
come well dried before winter, there can be no question 
that unburnt brick would keep as well piled up in an 
out-house, as standing m a wall exposed to the side- 
action of the weather, as in case of the newly built 
house, which it is well known is attended with no ditli- 
cuity. T. 

TBOTTiNa Horse tor Canada. — B. Pomeroy, 
Esq., of Eastern township, Canada East, has lately 
purchased, in behalf of the Sherbrooke Agricultural So- 
ciety, the entire horse Logan, fornieiiy owned by Geo. 
M. Patchen, of Brooklyn, L. I. This horse is seven 
years old, and is half brother to the noted trotter Cos- 
sins M. Clay. Logan is of good size — weighing near- 
ly 1,200 lbs., — and from what we saw of him, appears 
to be a strong constitutioned, muscular, and powerful ani- 
mal. We are told, (we did not see him trot,) that he 
can easily perform his mile in less than three minutes. 
We understand the price paid for this horse was $1000. 

Bloody Murrain. — Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, now 
of Lafayette, Ind., informs us that the following recipe 
hjis proved a preventive of this disease in several sec- 
lions where it has prevailed to a great extent : — Take 
two pints wood ashes and one pint clay, and knead them 
into lumps with salt and water. Lay the lumps where 
the cattle can lick them whenever they desire to do so. 

The Race Horse American Eclipse. — ^The name 
of this celebrated horse is doubtless remembered by 
many of our readers; though but few of them, perhaps, 
are aware that he is still living. In the Louisville (Ky.) 
Journalf of April 7th, last, we notice an advertisement 
of him. It appears that he is owned by Jilson Yates 
and will be kept for the season at his stable, in Shelby- 
Tille, Ky. From an article written by his former owner, 



C. W. Van Ranst, published in ^m. Turf Register, 
vol. Ill, it appears that Eclipse was foaled on the 25th 
of May, 1814, at Dosoris, Long Island. Consequently, 
he is now thirty-three years old. He is said to be in 
fine health and condition, and as sprightly as a colt." 
His great race with Henry took place on the 27th of 
May, 1823—24 years ago. 

Report on Horses. — ^An error having occurred in 
the publication of the Report on Horses at the last State 
Fair, pnblished in the Cultivator for October last, we 
give the following extract from the Report, to set tho 
matter right: — " The committee having found some dif- 
ficulty in bringing colts into fair competition with hor- 
ses of mature age, respectfully recommend the follow- 
ing uncommonly tine animals to the Society, for extra 
premiums: 

1st. Perfection," three years old, owned by Geo 
Fordon, Geneva. 

2d. " Black Prince," three years old, owned by 
Reuben Teft, Chemung Co, 

3d. *' Golden Fanner," two years old. owned by 
Cyrus Breed, Oswego Co. 

Good Sheep for the West. — Mr. S. M. West has 
taken to Seneca county, Ohio, forty yearling Mermo 
rams, from the flock of J. S. Pettibone. Esq., of Man- 
chester ,Vt. Having had an opportunity of seeing these 
sheep while on their journey, we can pronounce them a 
good lot. We are told that they were not selected, but 
comprise all the rams which Mr. Pettibone had on hand 
of the produce of last season. They therefore exhibit 
more fairly the character of the whole flock. They are 
well formed, have good constitutions, and their bodies 
are well covered with soft, white wool, of extra length 
for so fine a staple, and very free from gum. Some 
notices of Mr. P.'s flock have before appeared in our col- 
ums. He has furnished us with a memorandum of his 
last year's clip of wool, from which it appears that he 
sheared 350 sheep, the fleeces of which averaged 4 lbs. 
1 oz. each, without loss," and were sold at forty cents 
per pound to Mr. Harrington of Troy, for a manu- 
facturer in Templeton, Mass. Mr. West^s destination 
is Adams township, about six 'miles from Tiflin. Ohio. 
We have no doubt that his stock will be an acquisition 
to that section. 

Offer. — Mr. Thomas Noble, of Massilon. Ohio, 
well known as the owner of one of the best flocks of 
fine-wooled sheep in the country, oflfers; through the 
Ohio Cultivator, two hundred dollars for a Merino ram 
that will produce a fleece of five pounds *' net wool" of 
one year's growth — the quality to be equal to the average 
of his own " Merino stock bucks;" The animal offered 
is to be given into Mr. Noble's possession immediately 
after shearing, and he is to give a guaranty " that be 
shall be kindly cared for twelve months" — ^the fleece to 
be properly cleansed, weighed, &o. 

HuMBUOGERY — ANOTHER Case. — We havc heard 
that a man in Newfane, Vt., claims to have Alpacas, 
and that he has sold some animals under that name, at 
very high prices. He states, we are informed, that he 
purchased the stock of " Mr. Brackett, of Bolton," at 
the Worcester (Mass.) Cattle Show, in 1844. We 
happened to attend that exhibition, but neither saw nor 
heard of any Alpacas being there. We saw, however^ 
some shaggy-fleeced .African sheep, which we spoke of 
in our account of the show. On turning to the Transac- 
tions of the Worcester Ag. Society for that year, we 
find it stated that Mr. Thomas S. Brackett, of Bol- 
ton, presented for exhibition his African sheep, which 
were of a novel character and appearance." These 
then, are the Alpacas ^ for which some *' green horns " 
have paid dear. 

Wool Depot. — We would call attention to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. Blanchabd in regard te his wool depot 
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We believe the general establishment of such depots will 
prove useful both to the wooKgrower and maniiiUoturer, 
and we are glad to hear that Mr. B. has thus far suc^ 
ceeded to the full extent of his anticipationsv 

Subsoil Plowino.-^H. N. Gillet, in the Ohio Culti- 
vator, in speaking of the importance of subsoiling, noti- 
ces the hard stratum of earth, a few inches below the 
surface, " almost impervious to water, and impenetra- 
ble to the roots of plants, occasioned by the pressure 
of the bottom of the plow and the tread of the furrow 
horsO) for a long series of years* The importance of 
admitting the roots to the subsoil, was strikingly shown 
by an experiment in digging a well, where a deep bed 
of the subsoil produced ears of corn 22 inches in length, 
which, he says, '* were 6 inches longer than I ever saw, 
and 4 inches longer that I ever heard or read of." Sub- 
soils vary in fertility, and experiment must be resorted 
to, to prove their relative value. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Root-Gutters — Churn. — N., Nelson county, Va. 
The best kind of root or vegetable cutter made in this 
country, so far as we are acquainted, is that made by 
Messrs. RuGOLKS, Nourse & Mason, Worcester, Mass., 
mentioned in our January number. The price is $12. 
For a churn we should prefer either Kendall's or 
Galt's. The various sizes of Kendall's were spoken of 
in our March number, page 98. The price of Gait's is 
$2, $2.50, $3, $3.75, $4.50, according to size. The 
largest will answer for a dairy of 40 cows. All these 
implements are for sale at the Albany Agricultural 
Warehouse. As to the cost of trans|X)rtation to Rich- 
mond, it would probably be from fifty to seventy -five 
cents each. 

Rat-proof Granaries. — ^W. F. B., Davidsonville, 
Md. The usual way of protecting granaries from rats, 
is to place the building on posts two or three feel high, 
with flat stones two feet (or more) square, on the top 
of the posts. Suitable stones should be placed at the 
bottom of the posts, to atibrd a firm foundation. A 
granary thus protected, will be free from rats and mice, 
Unl'^.ss they are carried in by some means. Where stones 
cannot be had, we have seen shallow tin pans, bottom 
upwards, used instead, with good advantage. 

Hay-Caps.— J. H., Warwick Neck, R. I. Hay-caps 
are made in a very simple way. Four posts, about six 
by eight inches square, are set up at about ten to twelve 
feet apart. A square roof, as it is called, that is, one 
having four sitles, is made to fit these posts, and it is 
kept in place, and may be raised or lowered at will, 
pins to support it being put through the posts. Pine, 
spruce, or cedar, are best for the posts. A rough foua- 
datii»n yhould bo laid on the ground before filling the 
cap, to keep the hay from the ground. 

Horse-power— Lucerne. — T. B., Pleasant Hill, 
Alabama. Wo do not know whether Warren's horse- 
poH-er would be adapted to working cotton-gins or not. 
We tiiink it probable, however, that it would give the 
rcqui.site spee<l — which you state to be 300 revolutions 
per iniiiute, with an 8-ineh wheel upon the gin, and a 
walk of the horse." There are other machines which it 
might be well for you to examine — as Hall's, (see Cul- 
tivator for '44, p. 344.) and Taplin's, (same vol.. p. 
377.) — Lucerne seed can be had by the quantity at 30 
cents per lb. If it is sown broadcast, and without any 
other heed, 12 lbs. is recommended per acre. If sown 
in drills, 8 inches apart, 3 lbs. is sufficient. We cannot 
tell what quantity of seed an acre will produce. 

Pricks op Ha.ms — J. McG., Charlotte, Me. Wc 
hardly know whiit kind of a ram to recommend for the 
purpose of improving your flock. " both m mutton and 
Wool." Tiie best mutton sheep do not produce fine 



wool. If you wish for a medium sort of sheep, as yoiir 
question seems to imply, we think an improved Cotswold 
or good Liccster ram would suit. The price of one 
here would be from ten to fifteen dollars, and the cost of 
transportation to Eastport, vin railroad to Boston, 
would probably be from two to three dollars, freight and 
charges included. 

Guano.— W. C, Federalsborg, Md. About 200 
bushels of guano to the acre is a medium quantity. It 
is spread on the surface and harrowed in for corn as well 
as other crops. 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Rbpokt o.x thk Tkvks and SHSims orowiko natttrat.lt oi 
THE FoRKATS OP MASSAriitTSKTTa : published agreeably to an 
order of the [jegiiilature, by tiic Comrni»ioners on the ZooNigi- 
cal and llotaiiical Survey of the Slate. 
The author of this report is Geo. B. Emerson, Esq., 
a gentleman well known for the eflicient aid be has ren- 
dered the cause of education. The leading object of the 
work appears to be to describe the trees and shruba 
growing naturally in Massachusetts in relation to their 
economical uses, and to present the modes by which they 
may be most successfully preserved, propagated and 
improved. The author informs us that it was not u-rit* 
ten for men of science-^though such may find in it many 
particulars not before recorded — but for the common, 
unlearned citizens who live on farms in the country, and 
have few books and little leisare.^' We are certain that 
the volume contains a large amount of useful informa- 
tion. The descriptions are exceedingly well given, in 
language readily understood by all. The author informs 
us that every important tree and shrub has been de- 
s<;ribed from copious notes taken anderor near the grow- 
ing plant itself." We shall at another time present a 
more extended notice of the oon tents of this valuable 
book. 

Abstract prom ths Rbturrs or AcaictrLTURAL Socirties in 
MAMACRU8BTT8 fof the yw 1846 : by Jorw Q. PalprbT; Secre- 
tary of the Comraonwealth. Dvttor St Wrhtworth, Bosion. 
This work embodies the principal information in re- 
lation to agricultural concerns, which has been bronuht 
out by the various agricaltural societies in Massaebo. 
setts during the last year. On looking over the pages 
we find some interesting facts, though we have not room 
to refer to them particularly at this time. 

It appears the State Ag. Society of Massachusetts 
have taken active measures for the proraoUon of know- 
ledge in reference to the anatomy and diseases of ani- 
mals. They have purchased in Paris, at a cost of SSC*. 
a figure of a horse of full size, so constructed that it 
may be taken to pieces, and will accurately represent 
the muscles, blood-vessels, heart) lungs and other or- 
gans, of their natural size and appearance. They have 
also directed the preparation of lull-sized skelettuis of 
the horse and ox. They have engaged Dr. Brooks te 
give a course of lectures on the diseases of the horse, 
which it is expected will be given next winter. 

The following remarks on plowing and plowing, 
matches, which we find under the head of re- prints from 
the Essex Agricultural Society, we commend to the 
special attention of committees or judges appointed on 
such occasions : 

It is not useful at a plowing-match to attempt a 
display of work such as a good farmer would not ap- 
prove on his own farm. What we want is that kind of 
work which would be most valuable when applied upon 
the same kind of land in the ordinary process of culti- 
vation. • • • In judging of plowing, we think it 
proper to notice the form of the plo at used ; the condi- 
tion of the cr\ttle ,• the manner in which they work : the 
skill with which the plow is used ; the size and position 
of the furrow-slice j and combining the oonaideratiuaa 
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connected with each and all these points, without at- 
tRthinjT undue importance to any ono of them, to ap- 
prove that work the best which would be most worthy 
of imitation on a farm." 

A M*r»UAX. or the Priwciplk* of RoAtvMAEixo : comprijiinsr the 
I^ocatioii, Conslruction and Improveineiil of Road^. (c«»mmon, 
inucadani, paveii, plaiik, etc.) and Railroads: by W M. Giulm- 
>rK, A. M., C. E., Profe-«or of Civil Kiif^iiieeriiiff in Union Col- 
lestt— pp. 336. New-York, A. 8. Barnes A Co. 
The author of this work has supplied a desideratum 
wltifh has Ion<T existed. Perhaps there is no subject on 
which inforraation is more needed by the country in ge- 
neral, than on that of road-makinof. To be satisfied of 
tliiji, it is only necessary to notice the miseruble manner 
in which a larjre portion of our roads are constructed. 
The author of this volume opens by statin<y that the 
roads of a country are accurate and certain tests of the 
decree of its civilization." Whether this is or is not 
admitted iu its broadest sense, we think it true that the 
character of a community as to enterprise, public spirit, 
and even intelliocnce, is generally judged of by the con- 
dilion uf its public roads. Mr. Gillkspie has taken up 
the subject in a proper manner — beiiinnin*^ the work at 
tlie rijfht place, and prosecuting it in systematic order 
lo Us conjpletion. He first tells " what roads ought to 
be," as to their direction, their slopes, cross-section, sur- 
face, cost ; next, the " location of roads," arrangement of 
bills, valleys, and water-courses, with directions for sur- 
\eying, mapping, establishing grades, calculating exca- 
Tutioiis, embankments, &c. The next chapter ison the 
construction of roads," in which all the details in regard 
to earth-work and mechanical structures, such as bridges 
culverts and drains are given. The next chapter de- 
scribes the manner of making the diirerent kinds of 
roads, as earth roads, gravel roads, broken-stone roads, 
paved roads, roads of wood, Stc. Next follows a chap- 
ter on the construction of railroads. The closing por- 
tutn of the work is devoted to a discussion of the present 
road system, in which its defects are shown and a new 
system proposed. The book is for sale byE. H. Pease 
and by Steele & Durrie, Albany. 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

New-York State Society. — We have not room 
for the proceedings of the Executive Committee, at their 
April meeting. Among the most important of its pro- 
cce«lings, we consider the arrangement with Dr. Fitch, 
of Salem, for a thorough Agricultural Survey of Wash- 
inijion county, to be published in the Society's Transac- 
tions for 1847. From the peculiar qualifications of 
Dr. Fitch for the undertaking, and his untiring indus- 
try, we anticipate a report which will serve for a pat- 
tern for the surveys of other counties. The premiums 
on Bu»ter Dairies were increased so as to correspond 
with those on cheese, viz: 1st, $50 — 2d, $30 — 3d, $20. 
Letters were read from gentlemen in dilFerent parts of 
the state, and several donations of books, samples of 
grain, &c., acknowledged. The Secretary was ordered 
tit procure some one to prepare a memoir of the late 
Willis Gaylord, and a committee appointed on the 
snhject of the removal of the remains of the late Judge 
Buel, to the new Rural Cemetery. The next meeting 
of the executive committee is to be held at the United 
States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, on Thursday, the 3d 
dav of June next, at 12 o'clock at noon, at which time 
Judges and committees will be appointed, and arrange- 
meDts made for the Cattle Show and Fair. 

Persons in western New- York who have not receiired- 
diplomas and premiums awarded at the State Fair at 
Aul)urn, will please notify J. Alleyn, at the otiice of 
Ibe city Treasurer, Rochester. 

Rhode-Island Society for the Encouragement 
OF DoBUSTic IjfiMjaTKT. — Wo haTO received a list of 



premiums ofTered by this Society for 1847. We notice 
that a large portion of the money is otTered for making 
experiments on various subjects, and if the experiments 
are properly conducted^ the results will prove of great 
utility. 

Worcester County, Mass.— -This long established 
and most useful Agricultural Society, held its meeting 
for the choice of officers, at Worcester, on the 17th 
April, when the Hon. Levi Lincoln, who, we believe, 
has been at the head of the St)ciety for nearly thirty 
years, was re*appointed President j and John Brooks, 
o! Princeton, and George Dewey, of Westboro, Vice. 
Presidents; John W. Lincoln, Cor., and Wm. S. Lin- 
coln, Worcester, Rec. Secretaries; Anthony Chase, 
Treasurer. A Board of Trustees, consisting of 172 
persons, located in the ditferent towns of the county^ 
was also appointed. 

Burlington County, N. J. — An Ag. Society was 
organized in this county, by a meeting held at Mount 
Holley on the 13th of April. Alter the adoption of 
the constitution, Dr. Jona. I. Spencer, of Morestown. 
was chosen President; Wm. N. Sliinn, Isaac Y. Brown, 
Charles Collins, and Levi Barton, Vice-Presidents; Jo- 
seph F. Burr, Rec. and C. Gillingham, Cor. Sec'y; and 
CM. Harker, Treasurer. A Fair is to be held in Oc. 
tober next. 

Chittenden County, Vt. — The Fair of this So- 
ciety is to be held on the 22d of September. The list 
of premiums amounts to $618. For list of officers, see 
March number, p. 96. This society distributes among 
its members 200 copies of the Cultivator. 

Lamoille County, Vt. — An Ag. Society has re- ^ 
cently been formed in this county, which will hold its 
first exhibition at Hyde Park, on the 28ih Sept. next. 
Ariel Hunton, President; and Carlos S. Nores, Sec'y. 

The Provincial Ag. Society of Canada W'est. 
will hold their next great Exhibition at Hamilton, on 
the 6th and 7th of October next. The premium list 
is al>out equal to that of our State Ag. Society, previ- 
ous to the present year, amounting in cash premiums 
to nearly $2,500, together with 300 volumes of works 
on Agriculture and Horticulture. E. W. Thomson, 
Esq., of Toronto, is President, and W. G. Edniundson, 
Toronto, Secretary. 

Windsor County, Vt. — We have been favored with 
the Premium List of this Society for 1847, the Fair to 
be held at Woodstock, on the 7th of October. Th% 
Premium List embraces a great variety of articles, and 
amounts to near $S00. For officers of this society, see 
March number, p. 96. 

Queens County, N. Y. — We are indebted to A. G. 
Carll,-Esq., Secretary of this society, for its list of pre- 
miums, to be awarded in October next, embracing, to a 
great extent, the products of the farm, orchard, and 
garden. 

Yates County, N. Y. — At the annual meeting of 
the society in this county, Charles Lee, of Milo, was 
chosen President; Artemas Bigelow, Sec'y, and F. A. 
Stebbins, Treas. A Vice-President and member of the 
Board, was also chosen from each town in the county. 

We have received from Rodman Sisson. Esq., 
of Abington, Luzerne Co., Pa., a parcel of apples, com- 
prising handsome specimens of the Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Belle-flower, and several kinds of sweet apples. 
Also, a sample of maple sugar, of a quality rarely 
equalled, although it is, as we are informed, only a fair 
specimen of the whole quantity, (several hundred 
pounds,) manufactured by him the present season. 

Hoos IN the United States.— The Genesee Far- 
mer says that " the hog crop in the United Stales, this 
past year, is three times the worth of the cotton crop. 
The * standing army • of swine consumes annually two 
hundred miliioos of bushels of corn." 
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THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 

The spring has been nnnsually backward, the wea- 
ther having been generally cold titl aboot the 8th of 
May. Since that time it has been moderately warm. 
Blossoms of most frait-trees and shrubs make a good 
show, and the prospect for frnit may be considered fair, 
unless iinusnally late frosts should o^cur. As to winter 
^aiu, the accounts we receive are not very definite. 
The papers of the western states, in some instances, 
speak of the wheat having been injured by the winter, 
and we hear some complaints of this kind from the 
south. The grass crop appears well, and with season- 
able rains wilt be abundant. The late period at which 
the spriniT opened, has obliged farmers to do their work in 
considerable hnrry; but should we now have constantly 
favorable weather; we consider the farmer's prospects 
not less flattering than in ordinary seasons. 

Extracts from letters to the Editors of the Cultivator: 

Davidsonville, Md.j April 16 — " Wheat crops in this 
part of Maryland have suffered much from the unfavo- 
rable winter. Some planters have abandoned tobacco 
for a while — nearly every one has lessened his crop, and 
increased that of Indian corn." 

Bucks County J Pa., April 30. — " The weather is cold, 
and the ground very dry, having had but little rain for 
near four weeks, and very high winds most of the time. 
Grass is very backward, and the roots are much in- 
jured by the winter. Wheat looks very bad, and some 
have plowed up their grain fields and sowed them with 
oats, and several more might as well do the same. The 
^present ap|>earance is very poor for a wheat crop in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania." 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, May 1«, 1847. 
FLOTTR— Genesee, per bbl , fP.35a$8.37J. Market large, ex- 
eeediiig the lauding— galea J5,000 bbls., closijig firm at latter quo- 
laiions. 

GRAIN— Com, Northern yellow, per bushel of 56 Ibf*., 91 M 
— Rye, 91.15a$1.18— Oats, 56c.— Wheat in demand and but a 
•mull supply Sales of red Ohio at 91.75— Barley lu demand, but 
none oiTermg. 

• BI TT Ell— Orange County, per lb., 230.— good Western, 18 
OSU cents 

CHEKSE— Per lb., 7a8c. 

BF-HF— Mess, per bbl.. tn.50a$12. 25— Prime. 98.50^99.25. 
PORK-Meas, per bbl., 915.12i-Prinie, 913. 12*. Market tend- 
ing upwards. 

HAM.-^— [K;r lb.. 8{a9} cts. 

LA R D— Per lb. in kep*, QiolOe. Sales dull 

HK. VIP— Russia, clean, per ton, 924^Manilla, 9l90a«200. 

Hops— Per lb., 8a9c. 

COTTO.V— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 5ja9c.— Fk>- 
ridn. 5^«S>c.— Upland, 5|a7ic. 
wool.— (BoHton price*.) 

Prime or .'^ajcon fleece.^, washed per lb.« A5afi0 ctn. 

American full blooil fleeces 40a45 " 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 33'/.17 

" half blood do 30nl2 ** 

" one-fourth blood and common 28a30 

RpMARKs — Since the arrival of the Britannia at BosJon on the 
17th. the market for brcadsiuffs has been tending upward, an ef- 
fect which is in part attributed to the small arrivals from the west, 
wliich are not suflicient to meet the demand. Our accounts from 
Europe represent the scarcity as great as heretofore, and there is 
little doubt that there will be a firm demand for our produce for 
•oine time to come. In Enirland, there is evidently bui little {jrain 
on hand, and it appears that they have but little hone of obtaining 
supplies except frt)m the United States. The Mark Lane Express 
observes — " Many of the countries lo which we are in the habit 
of looking for supplies, when our own crops turn out defective, 
are in a worse position than ourselves; indeed the scarcity of 
bread«tnffs may be said to be almost universal over the whole of 
Europe, and it may well admit of doubt whetlicr the surplus growth 
of America, Kr«*at as are her resources, will be found sufficient to 
make good such extensive wants." 



GUANO. 

800 '^^^^ Tchaboc Guano, balance ship Shakspcnre's cargo, 
the best ever imported in the countr>', for sale in lots to suit 
pnrcha-^ers^by E. K. COLLINS, 56 South-«. 
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HORSE RAKES. 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE attention of farmers is invited to Wheeler^s Patent Borst 
Powers, an engraving and description of wbich is given in 
the Cultivator for Feb., 1847. Among the advantairea of this 
power are its compact size and lightness, and the ease with which 
sufficient speed can be obtained for threshing, without Rearing, and 
consequently greatly lessening the friction. It will be toiind a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines, Circular Saws for sawing. Straw-Cuitera, or any other 
machine which it is wished to impel by motive power. Price, tor 
single hopse power. 675— for two horses 995. 

Also, Wheeler's Spike Thresher, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
indiarreier, and 29 inches long, with the concave filled witb spixes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
other substances getting into the Thresher. Another advantage of 
this Thresher is, that it scatters the grain much less than many 
others. Price,$2&— with Se|Mirator attached, 935. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Thresher, thus saving the work 
of one or two men with rakes. 

With this Horse Power and Thresher, 200 bushels of oats, or 
100 of wheat may be threshed per day, with a change of horses. 

The above machines coii!«tantly on hand at the Albany Ag- 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10, Green-street. 
June 1, 1847. LUTHER TUCKER. 



IXrrLrOX'S Revolving Horse Rakes, which has taken the pre- 
miums at most of the New England Fairs, for sale at the 
Albany Ag. WareboHse and Seed Store— price 97 and 98. 
May 1, 1847. L. TUCKER. 



CHEAP PLOWS. 

SINGLR.Horse Plows, from 82.00 to S3 00- each ; 
Double-Horse " " »3.00loS6.00 
The woods of these plows arc made of the best of white oetk. The 
handles are steamed and then bent /rooked, iiutead of being sawed 
out. Til is makes them much stronger ai'd more durable. The 
castMigs arc made from gixxJ new pig iron, without any admixture 
oi old scrap. The wrought iron work is of excellent quality, with 
extras attached to the plows. A liberal discount to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN Sc Co., 187 Water-street, N. Y. 

Msrch 1— 3t. 



AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Nos, 10 and 12 Green-st.j Albany. 

FOR sale, at all times, at the above establishment, all kinds of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Tools, Implements, and Ma- 
chines, from the be9t manufacturers, and at as low prices aa at any 
establishment in the country. 
Plows of all kinds and sizes ; 
Harrows and Cultivators, of different kinds ; 
Manure Forks, Shovels, Spades, Hoes ; 
Horse Powers and Threshing Machines; 
Corn Sliellers, Straw Cutters, Corn and Cob Mills; 
Drill Barrows artd Corn Plajiters; 
Fitzgerald's Portable Burr Stone Mills; 
Hnrvesiiiig and Hayirur Tools of all kinks; 
Ox Yokes and B<»W8. DraA, Tie-up, and uther chains j 
Grant's and other Fanning Mills. 

Garden Rollers. Ladies' Weeding Trowels- Grass Shears, French 
paiiern, Border Shears, Garden Reels and Lines, Budding attd 
Pruning Knives, Garden Rakes. Hay Knives, Transplanting Trow- 
els, Pruning Saws, various kinds. Bark Milis, Sugar Mills, Bush 
and Bill Hooks, Root or Vegetable Cutlers, Bull Rings, Axes and 
Hatchets, Patent Axe Handles, Wheelbarrows, Anti-Friction Roll- 
ers. Ship Scrai>er8, Spinning Wheels, Reels, Smith's Com Sheiier, 
Burrall's Corn SheMer. &c. 

Churns, Cheese Presses, Tubs, and Pails, 4c., ice. 

Together with a general a.-isortment of Field, Garden, and FloWer 
Seeds. Seed Corn, Choice Potatoes, Ac., &c. 

April 1. LITTHER TT^CKKR. 

POUDDRETTE. ~ " 
'T'HE Lodi Manufacturing Company offer their Poodrette for sale 
the following sea.«on at reduced prices, viz ; In barrels deliver- 
ed free of cartage, at any wharf or place in the city of New- York, 
at the rale of §1 .50 per barrel, for any quantity over 7 bbl.«.; (un- 
der 7 bbls, J^l 75.) In Mk, at the factory, on the Hackriieack 
river, where vessels drawing 8 feet of water can come, it will be 
delivered ut the rate of 25 cent* per bushel. Planting 4 feel apan, 
each way, 2 barrels or 8 bushels of Pondrette will efTertually ma- 
nure an acre of com, and will vie in cheafmessand efficiency with 
any manure now in use. 

Apply by Unei post-paid, to the " LODI MANUFACTTTRTNO 
CO.," New- York, or to James B. Cox, Agent, No. 90 West-st. 

April l-3t. 



PLOWS! PLOWS!! 
»pHF attention of Formers and Dealers is parttctilnrly iDTited to 
* our assortment of Farming Tools— among which may be found 
a complete assortment of the m«>8t approved as well as common 
plowf., including all .sizcs of the Center Draft. Side-Hill, Sub9«^il, 
Self-Sharpening Plows, from Messrs Pronty ft MearS| of Boston! 
Also, the Ragle, Sub.wil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and others, 
from Messrs*. Ruffgles, Nourse tt Mason, of Worcester, Mass. 
Also, the Peekskill Plow, all sizes, from Minor ft Horton. of Peeks- 
kill. N. Y-, and. Delano's Diamond Plow — all for sale at the manu. 
,faciurers' home prices, and warranted. The adjustable Steel 
Point .Self-Sharpening Plows, from the factory of Messrs. Rug. 
gles. Nourse ft iVIason. is just received. This is a new inprore- 
ment in the wearing parts of the plow, and has several advantages 
over the common plows in use. (See R. ft N.'s advertisement.) 
Also on hand Cultivators, Harrows, «*erd-Sowers, and Planters, 
Ox-ShoveI« or .Scrapers. Field Rollers, ftc, ftc., ftc, at the Alba- 
ny Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 10 and 12 Green- 
st., Albany, N. Y. L. TUCKER. 
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TO NEW-YOBK FARMERS AND EMIGRANTS. 
/~\NB hundred aiid fifteen thousand acres Illinois Ijaiids for salu, 
" m tracts of 40, 8U, 130, 160 acres, or more, to suit purchHj.ers. 
The lands are nil first rate, and among the very best in the state, 
and are situated iii the counties mwt densely settled, viz., 
Morg^in, SctUf, Cass, Mason, Menard, Green, Sangamon, Logan, 
Christian, Mason, Mcl*ean, Woodford, and Macoupin. To actual 
seiiiers every reasonai)ie indulgence will be given as to lime of 
pa) meni. The price from $3 to f5 per acre. 

A correspondent of one of the New- York paperS) writes rc« 
ipecting Ihia section of Illinois as follows : 

" BeortlMoum, Ca^S Co., TU., Jan. 10, 1948. 

Thb Richf.s op the We«t — Gothamttks on thk Wino.— It is 
now six Weeks snice I left the city of Gotham, durinr which time I 
havf» !«ieen coiHiderable of this western country, and T must say the 
beautiful prairies of Illinois, far exceed what I had anticipated, 
a id this country may truly be called the garden of the world- 
T.'iere is iiothiitg to prevent farmers in this country from getting 
r ch, as the land is the most fertile in the world, and it will pro- 
duce ever>'thing grown in the vegetable kincrdom. 

A New Kngland man would hardly believe me if I tell him 
that some farmers here pnxluce ten thousand bushels of corn, and 
naif as many bushels of wheat in a year, to say nothing of cattle 
and hogs, oi which some raise as many as five hundred head. One 
farmer lold me that he raised the last year 6fKX) bushels of corn, 
and it was all produced by the labor of two men only. 

Cattle atid sheep feed upon the prairies all winter, as they are 
seldom covered with snow." 

Most ot the above lands may be cultivated 100 years or more 
vriihout manuring, being of the richest alluvial soil. The titles are 
iiidispntable, and the lands will be sold at low prices and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers. Letters (post paid) addre.ssed to D. B. 
Aykks, K«q., of Jacksonville, HI-, or the subscriber, will receive 
prompt anemion. As many persons out of the state have an idea 
that the taxes are very burdensome in Illinois, we state that they 
lanse from $1-50 to $2.00 per anuum, on 80 acres of land. 

JOHN GRIGG, 

Jan. 1, 1847.— et No 9 North Fourth-st., Philadelphia, 




JOHN MAYHER & CO, 
U. STATES .1GRICULTURJL WAREHOUSE, 
No, 195 Front-street, (near Fulton,) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine. Shop 502 and 504 Water-st. 

THE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of Merchants 
and Dealers in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMKNTS to the 
superior asportment of good^ which they manufacture, embracing 
Plows and Castings of "the most approved kinds in use, and po». 
»es«ingall the latest improvetnents in style, workmanship, and ma 
tenal, among wlttch axe the following articles, thai can be teen a 
their warehouse : 

Puts' Com and Cob Crusher,] Minor & Horton's Plows, all k'ds; 

Price. $-40 Worcester Eagle do. 
Sinclair's do. — hand or horse. S-TOj.Mayher &, Co.'g Eagle improvcc 
F'tz^eraUl's Patent Burr Stone Plows; 

Com Mill, $<K) Mayher It Ca's much approved 

SiiKluir's Cast Plate Cora 

Mill, f40 
Swift's Corn, Coffee, and 

Drug Mill, $6 to Se 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutler; 
Sill larr's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter; 

Oreene's do. do. do. 
Mavher & Co 's do. do. 
Langdon's do. do. do. 
I. T. Grunt Sc Co.'s Premium 

Fanning Mill ; 
J. Mayher & Oo.'s do. do. 
Boston Centre Draught Premium 

Plows, 

B*Teen"s Self-Sharpening Plows: 
Dmcher-s Plows of all kinds ; 
Hiiohcock's do. do. 
Fre'-borii's do. do. 



Plows ; 

fiangdon's Horse Hoe Plows ; 
Castings to fit all kinds of Plows 
in u*e ; 

Mayher & Co.'s 2 Horse Power, 
Price, ^55 
do. do. 4 do. %15 
do. do. 2 Thresher, ^*2o 
do. do. 4 do. $.10 
John Mayher & Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Corn Shell er; 
Burrall's Corn Sheller; 
Warren ^8 do. do. 
Sinclair's Corn Sheller and Husk- 
er ; 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Machine ; 
E. Whitman's Jr., Thresher and 

Sefwrator 
Subsoil Plows of different kinds. 



Ciiltivolors. Wheelbarrows, Canal Barrow's, Store Trucks, Horse 
and Ox Carts.Mule Wagoiw, Ox- Yokes and Bows. Hames, Trace 
Biul Ox Chains, Road Scrapers, Ground Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
P ck Axes, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes. Scythe 
8n;iihr«, Grain Cradles, Crow Bars, &c., Ac, all of which will be 
sol'l as cheap a^ they can be bought at any other store in tlie city, 
and arc warranted. 

Gin Gear, Segments, Rag Wheels, Ac. 

Ca«ting« of all kinds made to order. March 1, 1647— tf. 



STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single Horses, some of which can trot their mile 
under three minutes, others rack and gallop easily, making ad 
mirable saddle-horses f(»r ladies and gentlemen; Durham, De* 
von. Hereford, and Ayrshire Cattle; Merino. SaJcon, South-Down, 
and Leicester Sheep : the large while English breed of Swiue, 
Berkshires, Poultry, &c., Ac. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water-Slreet, New. York. 
March 1, 1817— tf. 



SENECA LAKE. 

A BEAUTIFUL FARM for sale, lying on the east side of the 
Seneca Lake, Seneca Co., N. Y., about 7 miles south of Gene- 
va, containing about 150 acres of the best quality of land There 
is about 50 acres of excellent wood and limber land, and the arable 
and meadow land is of the best quality and in good condi»ioji. 
Lowest price 850 per acre. The one-half of the purchase money 
may renniin oi\ bond and mortgage for many years. Title good 
The faxm may be viewed at any time. Apply to RICHARD DEY 
on the premise?, or to JAMES R. DEY, No. 51 Liberty-st, New- 
York, or to JACOB C. DEY. Fulton»st., Brooklyn. 
Fayette, March 1, 1847—31. 



A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 

JOHN P. JEWETT if Co., 23 ComhUl, Boston, 

HAVE just published one of the most valuable works for far- 
mers ever issued from the American prefs, entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DISEASES OF DO- 
MESTIC ANIMALS, 
showing the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and rules for resto- 
ring and preserving health by good management, with directions 
for trainii g and breeding. By S- W. Cole, editor Agricultural de- 
partineni Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
facts he now offers to the farmers of this counir>'. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value to every man who keeps but a single 
hor»e or cow, but to the practical farmer its value can hardly be 
over estimated. The whole subject of the Treatment qf Domestic 
Animals, is treated in the most thorough manner, comprising tlie 
Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Hogs, D«\gs, Hens, Turkeys, Geese i 
Ducks, Birds, Bees. &c., Ac The whole is compressed into one 
volume of 'i-i"; closely printed pages, with 7 beautiiul wotxi en- 
gravings, firmly bound in leather. To be sold at the low price of 
50 els., in order to bring it within the means of every man. No 
pains or expense have been spared on the part of the author or the 
publishers, to produce a work worthy a place in every Farmer's 
library. 

For sale nt the office of" Thtj Cultivator," and at the princi- 
pal Book and Agricultural Stores in the country. 

JOHN P. JEWETT A Co. 



AGENCY FOR PATENTS, 
Washington, D. C, 

ZENAS C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer, and Agent for 
procuring Patent^, will prepare the necessary drawingF and 
papers for ajiplicanl.« for Patents, and tran<ijpt all other busille^*s 
in the line of hi.s profes.sion at the Patent Office. He can be con- 
sulted on all questions relating to the Patent laws, and decisions 
in the United Slates or Europe. Persons at a distance, desirous of 
having examinations made at the Patent OtTice, prior to making 
application for a patent, may forward, (post-paid, enclosing a fee 
of five dollars,) a clear statement of their case, when immediate 
attention will be given to it, and all the information that could be 
obtained by a visit of the applicant in person, promptly communi- 
cated. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and contain a suitable 
fee. where a written opinion is required. 
Office on F. street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 

Hon. Edmumd Burke, Commissioner of Patents; 

Hon. HM^ Ellsworth, late " " 

H. Knowles, Machinest, Patent Office j 

Judge Cranch, Washington, D. C; 

Hon. R. Choale, Massachusetts, U. S. Senate; 

Hon. W. Allen, Ohio; 

Hon. J. B. Bowlin, M. C, Missouri ; 

Hon. Willis Hall. New- York ; 

Hon. Robert Smith, M- C Illinois; 

Hon. S. Breese U. S. Senate ; 

Hon. J H. Relfe, M. C , Missouri ; 

Capt. H. M. Shreeve, Missouri. 
May 1, 1>^I7— .^t. 

THE OLD MORGAN GIFFORD HORSE, 

SO well knowi in Vermont and New Hampshire as the hiphe«t 
blooded Morgan stallion now remaining, will be found tbe 
coming season at the subscriber's stable, in WaljxWe. N. H. 

Terms — Slo. of which S'5 is to be paid at the time of service, 
and the remaining 10 if the mare proves in foal. Pasturing w 11 
be provided for mares from a distance, and the nece^sitry attention 
given them. Accidents and escapes at the risk of tiie owners. A 
cut of this horse may be seen in the Sept. No., l^-ir,. of the Cnltira- 
lor FREDERICK A- WIER. 
Walpole, N. H., March 9, 1P47.— 3t.* ^ 



THE ENTIRE HORSE, 

MORSE'S Grey, or ''Normaw," will stand for the present «ef»«on 
at the stable of Jamiw Rice, at Germorulvillc three nr es 
north of LansiiiRburgh. C-ALVIN MORfeL. 

Laiisingburgh, May 1, 1847— 2t. 
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HAY AND HARVESTING TOOLS. 

pKVOLVINO HORSE RAKES.-These valuable implements 
**• j*ave a gr«;at amonni of lal)'>r— a ma'i and ljor*e being able to 

Cerforni a* much with one of them as eight men rmiUrdo with 
and rakes. Tho-c offered are of the mo'^t approved construrtion. 
GRAf.V CRADLKS, of very nrat and superior coiMiruction. 
AV". GRAIN AND GRASS SCVTHF.-*. of all kinds. 

HAY FORKS —Partridge's .-spring-tempered— the neatest, han- 
dieil. and be«i forks in the w<»rl(l. For snlc at thtf' Albany Ag. 
Wareliouse and Seed Store, No. 10 Green-st. 
June 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 



DAIRY UTENSILS. 

CnURN^.— Kendall's and Gall's- admitted to be the best kinds 
in xiif. both as regards the time required for producing butter, 
and ilie e{«e with wliich tliey may be operated. 

CflKK K PR KSSKS.— Collins * Stone's SWf- Acting, which 
preiscs the cheese by Its own weight, is consider d by ' all who 
have trietl it. sniHjrior to any other kind. It is a light, portable ar 
licie, and m iy be readily lifted by one person. For wle at 



baiiy Aif. Warehouse, No. lo Green-St 
June 1 
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PERFKCriON AND YOUNG ALFRED 

WILL !«iand the ensuing season at my stable, 3 miles southwest 
of Geneva 

Term^— Perfection, f 10 by the season. Young Alfred, 99. In- 
•uranoe to be asrreed ujxm. 

Pasinring will be provided for mares fmm a di.«tance, and at- 
tention given thein. Accidents and escafjes at the risk of the 
owner*. 

Pkuioriik.- Perfection.— .Sire, import»»d horse Alfred ; dam, im- 
ported mare B: os^om. To Perfection was awarded, at the late 
Slate Fair, a discretionary premiiim lor the hem 3 years old. in the 
1st cla<* — also the fir<t preminm in Ontario Co. 

Y'oniig Alfrf<r.< dam drew the Ist preminm at the State and 
Coumy Fairs, iu lS-15. GEORGE Ff^RDON. 

June 1— ai* 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 

■pOR sale a few cnoice Mer no sneep— bucks and ewes -of on- 
doubled purity of blooil, and a quality lliat w,lj give saiisfai i;'<a 
to purchitJ*er». They can be sent we>l by canal, at the sub-cnlier's 
risk. R.J.JONt:.'^. 
Cornwall, Vt-, June 1, 1947^ tf^ 

HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE Mubrtcriber furnishes tho a^ve machiites of alt kinds at 
wholesale or retail. 
It may be unnecescMiry again to call attention to the great snpe- 
riority over all oihers for the price, of the Warren Tvro and K'-ar 
Horse Powers and Threshers," (wnich have been so very nii-fh 
improved the last year,) as the loaiiy who have purchased aiid are 
purchasing, testify. 

The uiidcrsigneid is also enabled again to add his testimony in 
favor of these machines, as being far befttre any others he hiu seen 
or lieard of, aitir travelUiig exieiisively in ihe southern and wes- 
tern stales, and Texas, during the la&t live months. 

Orders for Corn .'tshellers, Corn Mills, Corn and Cob Ctiishen, 
Plows, and all kinds of Agricultural Machines and Iroplemeuts, 
will be promptly attended lo. JAME.S PLANT, 

June 1— n. 5 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 



KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIS enterprise has been in successful oferation for the past 
two years, ajid has fully met the expectations of the wool- 
growers, who have been its p.'itrons and projectors. It will Ik: con- 
tinut'd the present year, conducted as lieretoiore. The subscriber 
will be prepared lo receive wool as soon after shearing as may be 
convenient tor the growers to <!e!;ver it. The fleeces wiil be 
tiirown into «orU according to quality and condition. Those wno 
desire it can have their clip kepi separate, and sold when ordered. 
A dist^riiniiiai.on wili be made bciween wool in good or bad cuu- 
dition. Sales will be made for oaijli, and the owners can rely on 
prom(tt returns The charges for receiving, storing, sorting, und 
selling, wiil be one - ent per lb. and insuratice. Liberal adva-icrs 
in cas!) made on the a-,ua' terms. Sacks will be forwanlcd to 
tho*c who wish, by their pafTngihe transportation and 12^ cents 
each for their use, or if furn shed by the owner of the wool, wiU 
be returned, or sold at liicir value, as he may direei. 

Heieren -e can lie Dm.I to Dr J. P. B'-ekinan, KiiKlerhook, D. S. 
Curtis. Canaan, C W. Hull, New Lebanon, Col. Co., J. B. N-tt, 
Es^l, Albany, [}. Rogers, H.Misick, Ren*. Co , C. H. Richmond, 
Es<4., Aurora. Cayuga Co., Col. J, Murd<xjk, Wheatland, Moiiroo 
^. \ , H. BLANCIIARD. 

Kinderhook, June I, 1*M7— a. 



CORN MILLS. 
'pHE Jiihscribers have just received at their Agricultural Ware- 
house, a newly invented cast.ir<in mill, for grinding corn and 
other gram, either by hand or horse-power. It will grind from 3 
lo 4 busHcls per hour. Prioe. $.J0. 

Also the hand Corn Mill, which grinds from I lo 1* bushels per 
hour. Price SO. 50. 

These mills are highly economical and convenient, and every 
tarm and pliuitijtioa (ui^'ht to have thi.-m. They are simple in con- 
struction, not liable t'-* get out of repair, and are easily fipf-raied. 
When one set of plates is worn out, they can be replac ed at a tri- 
fl'"'-? c*':*!- A. n. ALLEN & Cv, 

Miy 1— 3t. 18? Waier-st., New- York. 

RENSSELAER INSTITUTE. 
T'HE Summer Session (or lf^i7 ot the Renwelaer Institme, will b« 
* opened on Wednes<l.iy the 5tli of .May proximo. For informa- 
ion in regard to the course of study, terms of instruction, and ot.ier 
articuiars, inquiries may be addres>eil t« the Director of the 
nstiiuie, Pr<»t'. B FRANKMN GREENE, Troy. N. Y., by wh >m 
ainplileis Will be famished eonin:ni?ig i detailed view of ibe cours* 
f study and all other necessary iiif«»rmaiioii. 
Ren*ic!aer Institute, Troy, N. Y., April l.?, 1847—8!. 
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in printed covers, the |»o.stage of which would be 3^ cents per 
numl>er. The covered edition is never sent by mail, except par. 
ticularly requested. 
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ACTION AND INGREDIENTS OF MANURES. 



LETTER TO PROP. WEBSTER. 



Oiessen^ May 1, 1840: 

My Dear SiR^The discovery of ammonia in soils, 
to which I alludod in my last, and the important results 
to which it miut lead, will appear in clearer light after 
a brief consideration of the subject of manures. 

The time is not long gone by, when plants were sup- 
posed to owe their growth to some mysterious creative 
power, the living principle possessed. This opinion, 
since the element of quantity has been carried from phy. 
i\c* into the other departments of science, and especial- 
ly into chemistry, has gradually lost its supporters. 
Occasionally, however, a man may be found, who de- 
murs to a new doctrine in agricultural chemistry, with 
the expression — " You have not taken into proper con- 
sideration the action of the vital principle." 

It is, nevertheless, well kno^m, that without water, 
plants will not grow; and that they flourish better in 
some soils than in others; and that the addition of ma- 
nureii has been instrumental in greatly augmenting the 
produce of fields. 

What the essential ingredients of manures are, and 
bow they act, and what are the sources of the ingredi- 
ents of plants, especially of carbon and nitrogen, have 
been objects of repeated investigation by some of the 
first scientific men of the age. 

You will remember that Sanssure recognized, some 
time since, alkalies and alkaline earths in the ashes of 
plants; but found them in such variable proportions, that 
be came to the conclusion that they were non-essential, 
— occurring in the plants merely because they were 
present in the soil in a soluble state. 

You are aware that Boussingault has expressed the 
opinion, after a variety of experiments, that the value 
ot a manure is in near relation to its per centage of am- 
monia. 

Mulder, has, you know, written much in support of 
the view that ulmic and huraic acids, ulmates and hu- 
mates, etc., in one form and another, minister largely 
to vefietation. And in the last volume of Berzelius' 
Jahrs-Bericht, received a day or two since, I see the 
above-named distinguished chemist has been recently 
conducting a series of experiments, lending, in his view, 
•np|H)rt to his previously expressed opinions. 

Liehig differs from them all. He found that though 
the relative amounts of magnesia and lime, potash and 
soda, occurring in the ashes of a Savoy pine, and of the 
same species grown elsewhere, might be greatly unlike, 
— the amount of oxygen in combination with the metals, 
caloiam, ma^esium, potassium, sodium and iron, of 
the ashes, was a constant quantity. This observation 
bears the stamp of its great author, and its importance 



f can only be estimated in connection with a detailed ex- 
I position of the evolution of organic acids, alkaloids, and 
I indiflerent bodies in the vegetable organism. Of this 
you will not expect me here to write. 

This great law he discovered and laid down: that for 
the full development of the organic tissues of each spe> 
cies, a certain per centage of inorganic bases is indis- 
pensable; and that of these, potash, to a certain amount, 
may replace soda, and magnesia lime; but the amount 
of oxygen must he constants 

In other words, the equivalents of base must bo a 
constant quantity for each species. 

When you take in hand a number of ash analy.ses of 
the same species of plant grown on different soils, and 
calculate therefrom the per centage of oxygen of the 
bases, you will find that the results differ but little from 
each other. For different species the per centages of 
oxygen vary, as do also the relative and absolute 
amounts of the several bases and acids. 

Liebig, as yon are already aware, takes the position 
that the sources of carbon and nitrogen are carbonic 
acid and ammonia of the air, and not soluble organic 
bodies met with in some soils. He asks if it be not so, 
where the thousands of tons of wood, grown for centu- 
ries in succession, on a soil containing but traces of or- 
ganic matter, have derived their carbon ? And asrain: 

What replaces the nitrogen shipped from Holland in 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of cheese yearly, if 
the ammonia does not come from something besides de- 
caying organic matter ? % 

A meadow, yielding year after year, without ma- 
nure, an uniform moderate crop, by addition of gypsum, 
had its produce increased a third. The addition of 
ashes increased its production another third ; and the 
distribution of bone ashes another third. 

So here, by the addition of mineral matters, its ca- 
pacity of production had been doubled. No new source 
of carbon had been provided — no new source of ammo 
nia — and yet the hay gathered after the additions of 
mineral matter, contained twice as much carbon, and 
at least twice as much nitrogen as before. 

Where did these ingredients come from ? 

Boussingauit's ingenious experiments with regard to 
the sources of carbon, had yielded a partial answer. 
The carbon came from the carbonic acid of the air. 
The ammonia, as you will presently perceive, could 
have had no other origin. 

Farraday, I need not mention to you, found ammonia 
in almost all bodies. Even metals, dropped in fused 
potash, yielded ammonia. Sand, heated to redness, and 
poured, upon cooling, along the back of the hand, im* 
mediately after, yielded ammonia. 
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Haider has thrown oat the idea, that organic bodies 
in the progress of decomposition, produce ammonia, not 
alone by parting with their nitrogen in this form, bat by 
caasiug, through the molecular action attendant upon 
the decomposition, the union of the nitrogen of the air 
with the hydrogen of the organic body, or of water do- 
composed at the same time. Berzelius, even, says that 
if iron aiings be placed in the bottom of a jar, they will 
oxydate at the expense of oxygen of water, producing, 
by the union of the hydrogen thus set free with the ni- 
trogen of the air, ammonia. 

Professor Will, of the Giessen Laboratory, has shown 
by the most conclusive experiments, in opposition to the 
latter most distinguished chemist, and to M. Rieset, 
who entertained a similar view, that nitrogen imites 
with hvdrogen under no such circumstances; and Mul- 
der's view fails in quantitative experiment of its support. 
Indeed, the experiments of the Dutch chemist, detailed 
in the last Jahrs-Bericht, having a qualUative purpose 
merely, have not won the conviction of Berzelius. 

Ammonia, Liebig maintains, is a body not indebted 
to organism for its being; that it is to be classed with 
iron and potash, and soda and oxygen, whose quantity 
within the organism of plants and animals, and with- 
out, is, in general terms, constant. He holds, that 
when the required physical properties have been ghren 
to a soil, and the necessary inorganic ingredients, in 
suitable solubility, the ammonia and carbonic acid, with 
healthful falls of rain, will provide themselves. 

Muck serves so eminently well in giving the requi- 
site porosity to a soil, that a wide-spread conviction 
prevails in America, that somehow, it becomes dissolved, 
and passes, according to Mulder's view, directly into 
the vegetable economy, without first becoming carbonic 
acid, ammonia, and water. 

I found ammonia in the glacier-ice that comes down 
from the summit of Mt. Blanc. 

The quantity, though small, was determinable by the 
balance, and the fact is established, that eveo^at these 
elevations, this ingredient does not fail. 

I herewith send you the determination* of my friend 
Dr. Krocker, now Professor of Chemistry and Physics 
in the Agricultural Institute of Breslau, m Silesia. 
TABLE 

0/ the Ammonia Contamed in Sotfa, b f Pa. KaocxK a. 



Soils Examinsd. 



Clay 9o\\ before manuring, , 

Clay soil 

Purfuce soil. Hohenheim,. . . 

Subsoil of the same, 

Clay soil before manuring, . 
Clay Mil, " 

Boil for barley , 

Clay »oil before manuring,. 

Lonm, < 

liOain • 

Illinois prairie snil, 

Cultivatetl sandy soil, , 

Excavated loiim earth, .... 

Cultivated saitdy toil, 

Nearly pure saiid, 



Varieties of Marl,. 



1 Ammonia in 100 
paru of air-dried 
•oil. 


1 

I 

09 


Pound* of Ammo- 
nia in a soil of one 
Hectare in area, & 
0.25 metre deep 1 


0170 




2(»314 


0.163 


2.42 


19723 


0.150 


2.40 


167'iO 


0.104 


2.41 


125.12 


0140 


2.41 


17953 


0.147 


2.41 


17713 


143 


2.44 


17446 


0.1%) 


2.41 


16749 


0.135 


2.45 


16537 


0.13S 


2.45 


16292 


0.116 


2.18 


12644 


0.096 


2.50 


12000 


0.0»8 


2.50 


11009 


0.056 


2.57 


7028 


oaoi 


2.61 


4045 


fO 09H81 




11952 


0.0!'55 




115;52 


0.076S 1 




9283 


O.OT.'K) 1- 


2.42 


8904 


0.0579 




7004 


0077 1 




931 


0.0017J 




568 



Namb or Soiiji EzAaiuiBSk 



Clay soil, before manuring,. . . . , 

Clay soil 

8arfaee soil from Hohenheim, . 
Subsoil from the same field) . . . 
Clay »>il before manuring, .... 

Clay aoil • 

Soiltor Barley, 

Clay soil befbre manuring, 

lioara, 

Jjimm 

Illinois prairie soil 

Cultivated sandy soil, 

Ezcarated loam earth, ........ 

Cultivated saady soil, 



E-S.S ^ 
s-=.r £ 



5 S i I 



Varietleiaf Mail,. 



97.'; 1 
lM'i.3 

60»5 
f617 

8.773 
H».{g 

Tny 

7^ JO 
Wf9 
5Tno 

3:$7.T 
f5n.T7 

).V,4.'» 

I 447 
I 27 2 



A metre is 39.37 inches; so 0.25 metre are a little 
more than ten inches, or five-sixths of a foot. 

A hectare contains two and a half English acres. I 
nave converted the last column into English values, and 
adjoin them. 



The " excavated earth " was taken from a depth be- 
low all traces of organic matter. The Illinois prairie 
soil was brought by a returning German, in paper, fmm 
field that had been ouUivated without manuring 
already ten years I think. 

Now, what farmer ever carted from h» manure yanis 
8000 pounds of ammonia to an acre of land ? One may 
almost say, what farmer ever carted the tenth, or even 
the twentieth part of this amonnt. 

It is obvious that the ammonia spread on fields in the 
ordinary distribution of barn-yard products, ia of no mo- 
ment. The quantity, with naual falls of rain, greatly 
exceeds, in the course of a season any conceivable sup- 
ply by human instrumentality. These results put the 
question of the sources of ammonia or of nitrogen out of 
all doubt. 

But if, with the manure heap and the liquid accumn- 
lations of the barn-yard, transported to the fields, the 
ammonia be not the chief ingredient, or an important 
one, to what are we to attribute the unquestioned value 
of stable products and night soil ? Prof. lAebig has* 
shown, that if plants be manured with the ashes of 
plants of the same species, as the grasses of our western 
country are when burned over in the fall, they are sup- 
plied with their natural inorganic food. He has shown 
the truth of the principle in a great variety of ways. 
Among others, he has been feeding some grape \me9 
with the mineral matters of their ashes, in the proper- 
tions in which analyses have shown them to be present; 
and their development has been luxuriant in the roost 
remarkable degree, though the soil upon which they 
have been grown is little better than sand. He maiic a 
variety of experiments with grains, roots, flowers, he.. 
which I had last year the pleasure of following, ami ihis 
spring he has commenced them upon a more extended 
scale. 

Let us consider what these ashes are, and what ma- 
nure is. 

Herbivorous animals derive their nourishment from 
the vegetable kingdom exclusively, their food beinj 
grass, grains, roots, &c. ThesO; with their orcanic 
and inorganic matters are eaten. A portion of them is 
assimilated, becoming bone, muscle, tendon, fat, etc. 
Another portion is voided in the form of excremeniiiious 
matter. In process of time, the bones and ii«incs 
follow the same course. What to-day forms the eye, 
with its sulphur, and its phosphorus, and carbon, 
&c., will have accomplished its office, and left the or- 
ganism to mingle with the excrements, or escppe ai 
oarbonio acid and water from the lungs. At length, ail 
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the inorganic matters will reappear in the voided pro- 
ducts. 

Carnivorous animals satiate their hunger from the 
already developed organism of the herbivora. Their 
food} of coarse, contains merely what the plants had 
furnished. In their excrements reappear the solnble 
and insolable inorganic sabstanoes, mingled more or 
less, as is the case also with the herbivora, with indi- 
gestible matter, such as hair or woody fibre. 

The animal organism has performed the office of a mill. 
Grain was snpplied. Instead of appearing as flour and 
bran, and the intermediate meal, it appears after inter- 
vals of greater or less length, in soluble inorganic salts 
in the liquid excrements, in insoluble inorganic salts in 
the solid excrements, and in carbonic acid and water. 

Now after burning a plant, what remains f It con- 
tained when growing, carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxyiren, as organic bodies, and water. 

It contained also, in variable proportions, common 
salt, potash, soda, magnesia, lime, iron, phosphorus, 
sulphlir, and silica. 

The first four were expelled in the combustion. The 
remaining ingredients, for the most part, remained un- 
changed.* 

Had the plant gone into the body of an animal, and 
in the course of its evolutions through the organism lost 
its carbon, iiydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, the re- 
maining ingredients would have been the same as be- 
fore. 

In the one case, the plant would have been burned in 
the organism; in the other in a crucible. The ashes 
and the excrements are substantially the same. 

The principle of the rational improvement of soils is, 
then. 

1st. Ji proper phyiieal conttUulion for the retention 
of moisture, escape of surplus rains, expansion of roots, 
etc. Unless the moisture be detained, the ammonia 
that fell with it will escape; and as the inorganic mat- 
ters contained in the soil must be sought, a free and 
wide expansion of the roots is indispensable to vigorous 
growth. This texture will be derived from the plow, 
harrow, spade, and hoe, and admixtures of sand in some 
•oils, clay in others, joam in others, and organic refuse 
in most. 

2d. jS tupply of the inorganic ingredientty which the 
ashes of the plant to be cultivated contains, in such a 
state that they may be readily taken into the vegetable 
lystera, and yet not so soluble as to be washed away 
by rains. 

I will venture to add a single additional remark to 
this already long letter. 

Seven inorganic bodies included in the ash products 
alK)ve mentioned, are absolutely indispensable to the 
growth of plants. A soil wanting these cannot yield 
seed capable of reproducing its kind. 

Here, then, all the mysteries of g3rpsum being ser- 
viceable on some soils, and for a number of years, and 
then being no longer of use, — of its benefiting some 
soils greatly, and others not at all. — the great value of 
quiek-lime or of calcareous marl on some lands, and 
their nselessness on others, — ^the profit of employing 
bone dust (phosphate of magnesia and lime,) generally, 
— the worth in some instances of salt, — of straw, plow- 
ed in, — of poudrette, — of guano, — horn-scrapings,— 
soda, — saltpetre, etc., — become solved. 

Some soils have already sufficient sulphurio acid and 
lime. Gypsum would not benefit them. Others have 
enough of hU the remaining ingredients, but lack sul- 
phuric acid. Gypsum supplies the deficiency. 

Two or three years' culture, or ten perhaps, exhaust 

* This is not strictljr true. The phoshoroua aiid sulphur would 
become by union with oxygen, phosphoric and sulphuric acids. 
Tlie same qualifioatioa may be exieuded to the paragraph which 
follows. 



another ingredient. Bone-dust possibly supplies the 
want. 

In time, however, still another recurs. Potash or 
soluble silica. Gypsum, in never so large a quantity, 
contains no trace of phosphoric acid, or potash; or silica. 

Soda may be wanting. Salt will supply it. 

The texture — the porosity necessary to retain moist- 
ure, carbonic acid, and ammonia, may require improve- 
ment. Straw, or leaves plowed in, accomplish the 
end. 

Stable manure contains the ashes of the oat, and corn, 
and hay, with their carbonates, phosphates, sulphates, 
and silicates, with such an abundance of organic refuse, 
that it meets the demands of most soils. 

A drouth prevents mineral matters from being taken 
into plants, and without rains the ammonia is not 
brought down from the air. 

Night soil and guano are the ashes of animal and 
vegetable organism burned in animal bodies. They are 
the ashes of plants — the essential food of plants. Hence 
their value as manures. 

Explanations of many things, hitherto obscure . pre- 
sent themselves to any one after contemplating this 
view of manures. I will not enter upon the subjeot of 
the rotation of crops, the object of which is, ehieHy, the 
renewal of solnble mineral matters by the action of the 
atmosphere, changes of temperature, carbonated wa» 
ter, etc. 

I have no doubt that ere long the application of these 
doctrines will reveal in the many, now considered, quite 
exhausted farms of New England, untold sources of 
wealth. You would think me sanguine beyond reason 
if I were to express my honest conviction of the still 
virgin capabilities of the soil of our pilgrim fathers, and 
I will not venture it. We shall see. 

I am, &c., £b£K N. Horsford. 



Fine Farming and Great Crops. — ^Jamcs Go wen, 
of Mt. Airy, near Philadelphia, raised, in 1S45, a ten 
acre field of corn, which averaged 95 bushels of slielled 
corn per acre. It had been in grass, without manure, 
five years; it was plowed and the field manured with a 
ton of guano, costing $40. The rows were 3^ feet 
apart, and the plants 12 inches. (This distance would 
be too great for small northern corn.) Judicious har- 
rowing, in preparation, cleared the ground thoroughly 
of grass and weeds, and it was kept perfectly clean af- 
terwards at little cost. There were 7 acres of winter 
wheat, and one of spring wheat, the whole computed to 
average over forty bushels per acre. The spring wheat 
was after an acre of carrots, of 900 bushels, and was 
followed by an acre of turneps of 1000 bushels; the 
whole worth over $500, — from 1 acre in two years. 
The carrot crop the same year was 1000 bushels per 
acre, sugar parsnep 800 bushels, ruta baga over 600, 
potatoes, 3 acres, over 200 each. These were only 
part of the crops. Besides, there were more than 100 
tons of excellent hay, though the season was unfa- 
vorable. All on an upland farm of about 100 acres, 
which maintained during the summer over 60 head of 
cattle. So much for manure, subsoiling, fine cnltnro. 
draining, rotation, &o. 

Wheat and Clover after Corn. — ^The Michi- 
gan Farmer mentions a case where a sixty acre corn 
field was sown with wheat, while the corn was yet 
standing, and which was cultivated in. Late in the fall 
the corn was taken off, the wheat at the time covering 
the corn handsomely, and it subsequently aflbrded a fine 
crop. A successfid case is also mentioned of sowing 
clover-seed among corn. It was sown immediately be- 
fore going through the com the last time, and followed 
with the cultivator. When the corn was harvested the 
clover was several inches high. 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. H, 



Since my former article on this subject wasiwritton, 
I have met with a oommunioation in the London Vett^ 
rinarian for February last, written by Wilmam Good- 
wiK, Veterinary Surgeon to the Queen. Mr. G. begins 
by saying that " it is an admitted fact by all those con- 
versant with the horse market in England, that good 
horses were never known to be so scarce as they now 
are." The kinds of horses of which there is the great- 
est scarcity, are hunters and riding horses, "it being," 
as he says, " but too true that the superior riding horse, 
or valuable hunter, has become almost a rara-avUj as 
compared with former days." His idea appears to be, that 
due regard has not been paid, in breeding, to substance 
and constitution. The following paragraph shows that 
the thorough-bred racer is not the kind of horse he is de- 
sirous of procuring for the purposes mentioned: 

Some years since, when the Earl of Albemarle was 
Master of the Horse, his Lordship sent me to Chelten- 
ham, to look at a carriage horse that had been reported 
to him as likely to make an acquisition to the royal sta- 
bles. On setting out, I had but little idea that I should 
find the required description of animal in that part of 
the country; but directly I saw the horse, I did not hesi- 
tate for a moment to make purchase of him, the price 
being but 110 guineas, [about ^550.] He belonged to 
Mr. James, the livery stable keeper there, who informed 
me that an own brother to the horse, equally as fine an 
animal, had been sold the previous year to Mr. Elmore, 
who had sold him to the Master of the Horse to Queen 
Adelaide, for the royal stables. Two finer horses were 
never seen; and they were both about sixteen hands 
three inches high. Now, these horses were got by a 
thorough-bred horse out of a Welch pony mare, not 
more than fourteen hands high. Had these circa mstan- 
ces occurred in a stud, the results obtained would have 
probably led to the repetition of the cross often enough 
to have elicited some highly important facts." 

The first American authority to which I would refer, 
to show the degeneracy of the blood horse, is the late 
Cadwallader R. Golden, a gentleman eminently dis- 
tinguished in his day for his extensive knowledge of 
horses, and a devoted amateur of the turf. In the first 
volume of the New-York Sporting Magazine j (1833,) 
is a series of articles from his pen, under the signature 
of " An Old Turfman," entitled " Blood Hortes of the 
Olden Time" He observes — 

That the English [blood] horses of the present day 
are very ditferent in form, appearance, size, and in many 
instances those marks indicative of high breeding, from 
what they were seventy or eighty years ago, is certain. 
♦ • • That those bred of late years in America are 
running into the same extremes of height and length, as 
those now bred in England, there cannot be a question; 
and although it is possible, (which, by the by, admits 
of a doubt,) that they may have acquired some small 
addition of speed, this is overbalanced by their general 
want of endurance." 

After having fully discussed and considered this point, 
he adds in conclusion — that there has been a falling 
ofi'in the American-bred horses, in those essential requi- 
sites, fortiif substance, and durability^ I am warranted 
from nearly forty years' observation in asserting." 

Mr. Golden considered the chief error in breeding, 
io be the same here that has prevailed in England — 
that is a passion for tall horses, with the ability to 
make a long stride. He says it is this fashion which 
has induced breeders to send their mares to some tall, 
lath-like made aaimal| st^teea bawisi or sixteen hands and 



a half high, because he has what th^ term mm; that 
is, nine times out often, very long and ill-sfaapen legs; 
notliing in hie s^le or form imlieatiTe of stamina, 
strength, or ooatinuanoe." 

Such, he remarks, is the kiiid of animal which many 
breeders have selected, instead of one of moderate 
height, and of great musonlar power and substance, 
which they will call a liUle horse," 

Gen. Thos. Emokt, of Md., the breeder of the noted 
running mare Lady Glifden, in a letter to the Jlmtrican 
Turf Register, (vol. IX., March, 1838,) speaks of the 
horses which he had seen daring a visit he had then lately 
made to England. After mentioning Camd, The Colonel, 
and Caccia PiaUi, he says — " I saw no other horses in 
England that I wonld breed from gratis, except, the 
Black Arabian in the king's stud, which they have al- 
lowed to be sold to the oontinent without, as I under- 
stood, having bred but few mares to him. This horse 
bears all the marks of the pure Arabian, — a high ra- 
cing form, silky hair, and legs tluU look as clean and 
flinty as those of the deer, with the finest game hea<l, 
terminated by a muzzle containing nostrils which,, when 
distended, you might thrust your fist in. The passion 
in England for breeding slapping eolts to roo in their 
two or three year old stakes, completely pots this noble 
horse under the ban. They will probably haye occa- 
sion to regret his loss." 

An idea seems to prevail that a horse which exhibits 
the most speed upon the turf, must of oourse be best 
calculated for use as a roadster or carriage horse. 
Without intending to discuss the point in detail, it may 
be well to inquire whether the ibrm and proportions 
which confer the greatest power and speed in the gal- 
lop, would also enable the animal to move to the best 
advantage in the gait required for the carriage ? To 
my mind it appears evident that the difierent action in 
running and trotting, requires a corresponding difierence 
of mechanism, to confer the greatest facility of move- 
ment in both cases. 

To illustrate this, take an example. Perhaps a better 
model of an animal for racing or galloping, couki not be 
selected, than the hare. Its mode of progression, when 
pursued, is by a succession of rapid leaps, and the perfec- 
tion of its organization for such movements, is evinced by 
its astonishing performances — a spaoe of from ten to 
twelve feet being passed over at a single bound.* But 
what sort of a figure would a hare out at a trot f Ob- 
serve the motion of horses whose shape approaches 
nearest the hare: a long; low, alouohing gait, moving, 
as it were, a side at a time," distinguishes them. 
Take, for instance, the celebrated English race horse 
Eclipse. 

Prof. St. Bell, in his Enag on the Pr opor t ions of 
Eclipse" states that he was one inch higher from the 
top of the rump to the ground, than from the withers to 
the ground; and he observes that this form, together 
with the disproportionate sisse of the kind quarters, 
necessarily occasioned a degree of wavering in the cronp, 
perceptible and somewhat unpleasant in hM gallop." 

It is a well-known fact that many horses which run 
well, are, when put to a trot, liable to stumble^-^ fact 
so generally acknowledged as to give rise to the trite 
expression, — a race horse is a stomblor." 

Again, does it not frequently occur, that very dis- 
tinguished racing stallions, beget the moat worthless de- 

* The animal here slliid«d to is the varying hare, Lafrnt votm- 
yUii of aataralisu. 
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Bcriptioii of stock for use on the road, and indeed for any 
useful purposes f On the contrary, it is freqaentiy the 
case that horses which acquire no particular distinction 
on the turf, prove to be the most valuable stook getters. 
This can be substantiated. 

Mr. BiTKU, in the essay on breeding horses from 
which I have before quoted, observes—-'^ There are 
many of our racing stallions that have scarcely ever be- 
gotten a foal that turned out a good racer; but that 
wlien pttt to mares not quite thorough-bred, have pro- 
duced hunters of first-rate capabilities.'' 

An idea prevails, also, to some extent, that the Arab 
horses cannot improve the English stock, because their 
prosreny do not always prove to be racers. In reference 
to this, a writer in the Fmrmert* Magazine^ (1845,) 
cites several examples of Arab horses having produced 
vahiabie stock. The first is the CoU Arabian ^ so called. 
*' He had," says the writer, ''some of the best Irish 
mares pnt to him, but none of their progeny could run 
with the common average of English and Irish race 
horses, except when receiving weight; and accordingly 
he was kept at Dublin for half stock, and his stock 
proved most excellent, sinewy, and spirited, with extra- 
ordinary powers as hunters or roadsters, some of them 
d^stinguisUiing^ themselves as steeple chasers." He gives 
another example: '' We have another instance in the 
fine grey Araliian imported by Gen. Brownrigg: the 



best Irish and English blood were put to him for trial; 
but although he got some splendid hunters, astoraoing, 
it is altogether out of the question.*' 

But although the horses of English blood have of lata 
years generally beaten those of eastern origin on the 
course, it is not certain that a similar result would en- 
sue in a longer contest where strength and endurance 
would be more required. An account is given of a race 
which took place at St. Petersburgh, in Russia, on the 
4th of August, 1825, in which an English horse ran 
49| miles in two hours and forty minutes. This was cer- 
tainly an extraordinary performance, though it appears 
to have been exceeded by a Russian or Circassian horse,* 
in another race which took place on the banks of the 
Don, on the 28th of April, 1826. The distance run 
was 44| miles, in a continuous line. There were^ 
twenty-five horses engaged in the race. The winner, a 
horse called Jason, performed the distance in two hours, 
and five minutes. Ten horses, besides the winner, ar- 
rived at the goal in good condition, but of the remaining 
fourteen, most '' died during the race or soon after- 
wards." A comparison of the performances of these two 
horses, shows that the English horse ran 18 miles 210 
rods per hour, while the Circassian ran 21 miles 153^ 
rods in the same time; and that the English horse would 
have been twenty-one minutes more than the Circassian 
in performing the 44| miles. Equus. 



DEBATE ON THE PROFITS OF FARMING. 



Amatsurs may engage in agriculture for the poetry of 
it; but most of those who follow the business for a live- 
lihood, are under the necessity of making its profits the 
primary object. There is an impression, more or less 
prevalent, that farming is in general less profitable than 
most other occupations. We will not undertake to say 
how far this impression is founded in fact; but it will be 
obvious to those who examine the subject, that from the 
loose manner in which accounts of farming operations 
are generally kept, the actual profit or loss can hardly 
ever be determined with anything like accuracy. 

Believing that any remarks which tend to show how 
the great object of farming can be best attained, will be 
read with interest and advantage, we submit the follow- 
iniT synopsis of a discussion on the Profits of Farming," 
wtiich took place at the Agricultural Meetings held at 
the State House in Boston during the last winter. The 
reports of the discussion, as published in several of the 
Boston papers, were given in considerable detail; but 
we have only attempted to preserve the substance. — 
Eds. 

Mr. SHSLDOir, of Wilmington, said that though it 
was sometimes denied that there was any profit in farm- 
ing;, he thought there was no business which gave abet- 
ter profit. Nine farmers out of ten contrived, even 
without any system, to get along ; and there was no 
other butiiness that would give a man a living with so 
little system as most farmers practised. It was true 
tliat men of capital often failed; but it was because they 
farmed to suit their ta^ and fancy ^ and not for dollars 
and oents. 

Mr. D. W. Lincoln, of Worcester, did not agree 
wtiu Mr. Sheldon as to the profits of farming. He 
doubted if farming would afibrd anything more than a 
comfortable living. He believed that a day laborer, 
who should let himself to a farmer, would make more 
money than the farmer who hired him; and would, in 
ten years' time, be almost able to buy out the farmer for 
whom be had been lahoriogi with the very wages paid 



to him. It was the common error of agricultural writers 
to exaggerate. He often heard of raising one hundred 
bushels of corn on an acre. He would not say that this 
could not be done; but he would gladly go one hundred 
miles to see it. 

Mr. Peters, of Westboro', thought that there must 
be profit in farming. He had succeeded in bringing up 
a family of eight children on the profits of half of his 
father's farm. He believed that there was a fair profit 
to be made by raising corn at 75 cents a bushel, even if 
you paid $12or$15a month for labor. He had got 
80 bushels from one acre, and could cultivate it for 
about $20 an acre. 

Hon. Mr. Dknnt could not agree to the proposition 
that all a farmer could get was a mere living. He 
thought if we were to take two thousand young men; 
let one half of them become farmers, and let the 
other half devote themselves to merchandise, in twenty 
years it would be found that the farmers had matle the 
most money. He insisted that if equal capital, equal 
skill, and equal industry, were employed in fanning as 
in trade, farming would give the most profit. But far« 
mers do not work so hard as merchants and raanufao- 
turers. More mind is requisite to manage a farm well 
than to perform the usual kinds of mechanical labor. 

Lieut. Gov. Reed deprecated the practice of young 
men from the country crowding into the city. It was 
the disposition of the times — and a very bad disposition 
it was — not only to get rich, but to makt haste to be 
rich. Farming was not the business to get rich by; 
but if happiness was an object, there was no business 
so well adapted to promote this as farming. Taste 
could not be much gratified by common farmers. They 
must be contented with a gootl living profit. 

Major B. Wheeler, of Framingham. had long thought 
farming the pleasautest, and on the whole, the most 
profitable business that is followed. He had been bred 
a mechanic; ho then engaged in trade; was afterwards 
concerned in maoufacturingj and now he attends (e 
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forming. Many years ago he purchased a farm in 
Framingham for about $10,000. He had leased it 
for three years at the halves. The teuant returned 
$800 per annum for his share, and the farm was well 
treated. He spoke of the profits which had been de- 
rived from improving bog lands, and said that Mr. 
Wetherbee, of Marlborough, had 15 acres of this kind of 
land which produced last year 60 tons of hay— or four 
tons to the acre. He spoke of education, as connected 
with the subject of profitable farming. He thought far^ 
mors' boys had not generally a proper kind of education. 
They work, but they are led along without being re- 
quired to think. If their minds could be engaged in 
the business they would like it. 

Hon. Mr. Clark, of Walpole, said that 25 per cent, 
elear profit had been made by bringing cheap lands into 
good grass. He had land that cost him ten dollars per 
acre. He had cleared twenty-five per cent, on this, 
though he hired all the tabor. From 65 square rods of 
this bog land, which he had brought into Enrrlish grass, 
lie cut over 3,900 lbs. of hay in 1845. And this hay 
was then worth forty-four dollars and odd cents, at the 
market price in Walpole. The average price of hay in 
his region was $18 per ton. He used ashes as manure 
•n his grass land, and thought those un leached were 
worth 124 cents per bushel. He applied them as soon 
as the snow is off in spring. They kill out couch or 
witch grass [?] and induce the growth of clover and 
good grasses. * In Norfolk county, land set in fruit 
trees would pay a profit of twenty-five per cent. Some 
of his neighbors had got into the peach business and 
made 100 per cent. One acre set in peach trees yield- 
ed more than $200 last year. 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said in answer to an in- 
quiry, that he had reclaimed some of his rocky pasture 
land at a cost of $100 per acre, and was paid for in a 
few years in the crop of hay. 

Hon. Mr. Calhouht thought if we were to compare 
the whole profits of farming with the profits derived 
from other pursuits, it would be found that farmers on 
the whole succeed best. Let 100 men go into a city 
and trade; let 100 go to farming, and at the end of 20 
years the 100 farmers will be worth the most money. 
It is ascertained that of 100 merchants who had done 
business on Long Wharf, more than ninety became in- 
solvent. In examining the condition of 1000 men who 
bad accounts at a bank, it appeared that only six be- 
aame independent. These are facts grounded on tho- 
rough examination. To take a general view of the sub- 
icct, out of 100 estates at the probate court, in Boston, 
ninety were insolvent. These are facts to be put down 
by the side of farming. He had found that systematic, 
prudent, and diligent farmers a) ways succeed. Mr. 
Brooks had said that fifteen per cent might be realized 
from farming capital. He (Mr. C.) believed it might 
In many cases be done by farming intelligently. He 
had wondered that farmers generally could get along so 
well as they actually do in their careless mmle of farm- 
ing. For himself, he had regained his own health by 
farming. The fresh open air had restored him. One 
more consideration should have much weight. It had 
been truly stated by his venerable friend from Framing- 
bam, Major Wheeler, that this business naturally leads 
the naind to contemplation, and to gratitude to the Ru- 
ler of the Universe, to whom farmers should look for a 
blessing on their labors. No occupation so directly 
leads the mind to reflection on the works of creation. 
He thought we needed a better system of education for 
farmers. They should know something of the sci- 
. ences on which agriculture rests; and science should be 
brought down so as to be clearly understood, in order 
to be useful. Minds now run to waste; we quit school 
and are then permitted to think of nothing but bard 
work. 



Jtrr-T 

Hon. Mr. Dennt said that he bad examined into the 
statement of 97 failing out of 100 engaged in trade, 
and he believed it was correct. He found that out of 
1112 cases of insolvency in this state, during 1 1 months, 
only 14 were called farmers; and he had examined as 
to a part of these, and found that they did not attend 
strictly to farming. One was a lazy man, another a 
stage owner, and a third no man at all^ Yet young 
men rush to the city to acquire wealth ! 

Capt. Bknj. PoRTsa, of Danvers, said that out 
of one hundred farmers in the circle of his acquaint" 
anoe in Essex county, there had not been a fail- 
ure for 40 years. He had farmed and traded, and 
farmed again. He had been in debt and lain awake 
many a night to contrive how to take np his notes given 
in trade. He lost his health, but had recovered it oa 
his farm. He bought a farm that had been neglected 
and worn out, for $5,500. It had numerous fmit trees, 
but they bore no fruit. He commenced by plowing and 
cross-plowing among the trees — bought yearly $100 
worth of manure, and the third year had $793 worth of 
apples. He had also made money by swine. He had 
a sow that brought nine pigs. When these were sold, 
[age not stated,} they brought him $253. He cited the 
instance of the Howe farm, on the Beverly town line, 
which during the last 40 years, had been leased to six 
dififerent men in turn, and all of them had made money 
on it by having half the proceeds. They went to the 
farm poor, but several of them made money enough by 
the profits of farming to buy themselves good farms. 

Hon. Mr. Russell, of Princeton, said that he let a 
farm worth $3000 to a young man, and he paid the 
rent — $150, or five per cent on the investment — sup- 
ported his family, and laid up $100 a year. He had 
seven daughters, and he brought them all up well edu- 
cated. He left the farm in a good state. The Gill 
farm in Princeton, 600 acres was rented for a number 
of years. The lessee retired with a handsome pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Clart, of Conway, spoke of the profitable corn 
crops which had been raised by some of the members of 
an agricultural association, or farmer's club, formed in 
the town to which he belonged. The society chose a 
committee who examined the lots offered, (ten in num- 
ber,) measuring two rods of each, and from this made 
their estimate of yield per acre. The yield of the tea 
lots was as follows: 134, 132, 111, 110, 95, 92, 90, 
86, 76 bushels. 

The corn was measured in October, and would pro- 
bably shrink considerably. The land on which it grew 
was not yaturally rich. It was dressed with 30 or 40 
loads of sheep manure to the acre — a part being spread 
and plowed in, and the remainder put in the hill. The 
com was planted in hills three to three and a half feet 
apart, four stalks to the hill. 

Major B. Wheeler, of Framingham, said a towns- 
man of his, Mr. Eklmunds, had very recently stated to 
him, that seven years ago, he bought a farm of 74 acres 
for $2,250. He sold off ten acres and a lot of standing 
wood for $1,000, leaving his purchase at $1,250. From 
these 64 acres he sold produce last year to the amount 
of $700, and he hired but eight days' labor. His own 
labor, therefore, amounted to more than $600. after pay- 
ing labor hired and the interest on his capital. 

Mr. Parker, of Sudbury, formerly president of ths 
Middlesex Agricultural Society, said, when be was a 
boy he thought farming was not good enough for him, 
and he engaged in trade. He lost his health in this bu- 
siness, and he bought a poor farm because it was in 
his way. He gave $2,000 for it. The former owner 
had cut but two tons of hay on it, and this made the 
cattle shed tears to eat it. Now he outs forty tons, be- 
sides the grain and other produce. It may be made to 
cut 100 tons. The land cost 17 dollars per aore; a 
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namber of the acres would now bring $10Q eftch. 
There were two acres of bo$|r oa the farm, which he 
oflfered to eell for $25. Finding no purchaser ^ he em- 
ployed two Irishnen to drain it, which they did tho- 
roughly in a day. He found the bog to be composed of 
peat, and atnce that tirae, he had cut and used in his pa- 
per factory 300 cords of this peat, hy which he made a 
saving of live hundred dollars in fueL It cost only a 
dollar a oord to cut and dry the peat. He thought far- 
mers did not work as hard as mechanics and manufac- 
turers. Some will sit still all winter and leaye their 
wood Qnoot for summer, and are then obliged to quit 
haying to mmke the pot boil. Money could be made by 
farming, if farms were attended to. 

Mr. Bkooxs, of Princeton, said his experience in 
farming was similar to that of Mr. Parker. He went 
on his farm ahout twenty years ago, at which time he 
could only winter six head of cattle. He now winters 
thirty head of cattle, two horses, and two colts, from 
the prodacts of the same land. 

Mr, WHSfi&xa offered a resolution in regard to intro- 
ducing ittstruction in the science of agriculture into ool- 
leges and seminaries of learning. 

Hon. B. V. FasKCH, of Brauntree, agreed tbat we 
wanted more knowledge on agriculture, but he doubted 
whether we oould obtain it from prqfestort. Instruc- 
tors must be practical men. A pattern or experimen- 
tal farm, where boys could get an education, and also a 
praotieal knowledge of farming, would be useful. By 



properly dividing their time, they might enjoy more 
health and gain more knowledge than they now do, 
when books only are the means of information. Stu- 
dents who are conversant with nothing but books, be- 
come feeble and emaciated. The lads in the city who 
have nothing to do but to acquire lessons from books, 
are outdone by young men who are bred in the country, 
and are used to a more active life. No profession re- 
quired so sound a head as farming. As to profits, it 
was difficult to form an accurate estimate. So far as 
the land was made better, it was rather a matter of 
opinion. People estimate improvements differently. 
Many of the calculations of annual proftts, too, are 
vague and unsatisfactory. Some of his own neighbors, 
who had done no other business through life, and had 
but very little to begin with, had accumulated pretty 
good fortunes; that is, say $15,000 each. They are 
now quite advanced in years, have been moderate wx>rk« 
ers, and have lived prudently. 

Mr. JsNKs, of Boston, thought the importance of a 
proper education, as bearing on the success of farming, 
could not be too highly estimated. The difference be- 
tween those mechanics who come here from £uropo 
with a proper education, and others, is great. He 
thought the great improvement which has been made 
in plows, was the result of scientifio investigation. He 
had heard of a man who made a profit by farming with 
the aid of books alone, without any practical education. 
He was guided by science only. 



THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK. 



Hau.^ BftxcK Machivb. — lobser^ in the March 
number of the Cultivator, page 97, under the head of 
ilall's Briek Machine, you quote the following: — With 
the power of one horse and two men, [with two boys 
carrying off,] from 6,000 to 10,000 brick oaa be pro- 
duced in a day." 

No briekmakar north of New Jersey would want a 
machine, or ever trouble himself about one that would 
produce bat 6,000 brick per day^ and as statements 
reJatiag to aew inventioBs are supposed to rate them 
generally at their greatest capability, the quotation 
i» calculated (especially at the north,) to prevent the 
oaie m§ WMchinee^ except in such places as they 
are known. 

There was not far from two hundred millions of brick 
made last summer in the United States with my ma- 
chines. Near one hundred millions of these were made 
on the Hudson river; twenty-five millions were made 
at the single town of Coxsackie, My machines are 
now in use in most of the states, and I know of no 
place where less than 8,000 bricks are produced regu- 
larly every day, but at the south with slave labor, the 
brick being very large, and five brick made at each 
impression, instead of six of the smaller brick at the 
north, it is necessary to add a third off bearer. I 
know of no place north of New Jersey where less than 
10,000 brick are produced regularly per day with one 
machine, and in some cases the regular day's work is 
13,000. The greatest number made daily last season 
with one machine, was 15,000, and I understand the 
same man who moulded them has entered into contract 
to mould the same number daily this summer. I have 
fret|uently known of 10,000 being made (with four 
hinds and one horse,) in six hours, and ^,000 in one 
hour. But what brickmakers want to know, or that 
which it is most satisfactory to know, is the number 
that can be made in a season^ as men ordinarily work, j 



The namber moulded by one man during the season, 
(five months,) on the Hudson river, was from twelve 
to fourteen hundred thousand. I will refer you to the 
statements made by practical brickmakers and pub- 
lished in the Farmer and Mechanic, Jan. 1st. These 
statements were made, (such as were mode to me) 
mostly in letters of business, unasked for, and they may 
be relied upon as correct. You will much oblige me to 
notice the foregoing facts in your next number of the 
Cultivator. Alfred Hall. Perth Jimboy, N. /., 
May 16, 1847, 

Relative Promts of Wheat and Indian Corn. 
— ^It is the opinion of the best informed farmers, that 
the average yield of wheat in the counties of Soneca and 
Cayuga, for several years past, has not exceeded thir- 
tecm to fifteen bushels per acre. It will be less this 
year, from present appearances. The whole expense 
of raising wheat, may be put at $13 per acre. Wheat 
at $1 per bushel, gives but a poor return to the farmer 
for his labor and investment. 

There has been a prevailing opinion throughout this 
section of country, that the raising of Indian corn, was 
more expensive, and yielding a less remuneration, than 
wheat. But I am satisfied from the little experience I 
have had, that the cultivation of corn will give a better 
return for the labor and expense than wheat. For. on 
making a calculation attending the expenses of raising 
corn, I have found it to be about $10 per acre. If 
only 30 busliels are raised to the acre, which would he 
considered generally an indifferent yield, and the market 
price, say 50 cents per bushel, which is and has lieen 
the average price here, and wheat at $1 per bushel, it 
will be seen at once which yields the most profit to tl^e 
farmer. 

I am aware that the falling off in the yieUl of wlicat 
has been uncommonly great from what it was 25 to 30 
years since, owing in a great degree to. the manne- 
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adopted by our farmers geoerally, in not onltivating the 
lands as they ought; having been under the fatal im- 
pression that the soil could not be exhausted, from its 
former virgin fertility. Shallow plowing, and exhaust- 
ing crops, without giving back a return to the lands, 
— ^in other words, taking all and returning nothing that 
ought to have been, has been too much the prevailing 
error. There are some exceptions to this rule, and 
where there are such the return has been in proportion. 
J. 0. D. 

LiEBio^B System or Manuring. — ^In the Cultiva- 
tor for December, 1845, is an account of a patent fna- 
9ure which had been invented by Prof. Liebio. This 
composition was very highly recommended by Prof. L., 
and several associations were formed for the purpose of 
manufacturing it for sale. It was said that a company 
in England proposed to engage largely in the business. 
From the confident manner in which the distinguished 
chemist recommended this manure, great expectations 
were created in regard to it. The article in the Culti- 
vator, before referred to, was originally, it appears, 
sent as a communication to the ^Agricultural Magazine ^ 
London. In this communication. Prof. L. intimates that 
by the use of this composition, agriculture vjill he placed 
on at certain principles a» well arranged manufactO' 
riee." He supposes, also, that manufactories of ma- 
nure will be established in which the farmer can obtain 
the most efficacious mannre for all varieties of soils and 
plants," and that by the proper mannfaoture and use of 
the compound, a new era will arrive in practical farm- 
ing," — that " instead of the uncertainty of mere empiri- 
cism, the operations of agriculture will be carried on 
with certainty, and instead of waiting the results of 
onr labors with anxiety and doubt, .our minds will be 
filled with patience and confidence." 

I have been able, however, to obtain but little infor- 
mation in egard to the actual application and opera- 
tion of this manure, either in England or elsewhere, 
though I have all along been anxioas to learn some- 
thing of its results. But in the April number of the 
Farmers' Magazine, I met with a letter in reference to 
this subject, from Dr. W. Weissenborn, of Weimar^ 
dated March 1, 1847. 

The letter of Dr. W. comprises a pretty free discus- 
sion of Liebig's theories in relation to agriculture, some 
of which he does not hesitate to say **' we know by ex- 
perience to be false." Among those theories he men- 
tions particularly that which denies the necessity of ad- 
ding carbon to the soil, than which, he thinks *' nothing 
can be more absurd." Liebig, as is well known, holds 
that plants may derive their supplies of carbon wholly 
from the atmosphere — ^the atmosphere containing, to 
use bis language, an inexhaustible supplo of that sort of 
plant-food." But Dr. W, observes, that " plants are fixed 
to the soil, and deprived of locomotion. Could they soar 
on high, like birds, one might perhaps in fairness, bid 
them go in search of carbon through the atmosphere." 

But I do not propose to enlarge at length on that 
part of Dr. W.'s letter which refers to theories, but would 
merely otfer an abstract of the results of some experi- 
ments, which he states were made with a view of testing 
the value of Liebi<T»8 patent manure. 

Experiment 1. — Soil a deep rich loam, containing a 
good proportion of lime, and having a warm south- 
eastern exposure. The crop grown on it in 1844, was 
beets, that of 1845 summer-colza, (a plant of the cab- 
bage tribe, similar to rape.) On the 26th of April, 
J846, one-half of the lot, (A,) measuring one-twelfih of 
a Prussian acre, was top-dressed with 20 lbs. of Lie- 
big's patent manure, for grain crops, and then sown 
with 5{ lbs. of barley. The other half, (B,) was not 
manured at all, but sown with the same quantity of the 
same kind of barley. The w^eather was favorable, and 
the barley grew well; but not the least difference could 



be discovered between the two lots. The crop was cut 
on the dth and housed on the 1 1th August. 

The manured portion, (A,) yielded 23 sheaves, 
weighing 222^ lbs., and containing 92 lbs. of grain, 
1031 lbs. straw, and 26 7-12 lbs. of chafl*, and other 
refuse matter. 

From B, there were harvested 22 sheaves, weighing 
234| lbs., containing 95| lbs. of grain, 108 8-15 lbs. of 
straw, and 30 12-15 lbs. of chaff and other refuse mat- 
ter. Liebig's manure had not, therefore benefitted the 
crop at all. On the contrary, the land that had not 
been manured, gave a somewhat better return. 

Experiment 2. — It was made on an area of 18 Prus- 
sian square ruthen, (1 ruthe =12 feet;) soil and aspect 
as in the first experiment. In 1845 the field had yield- 
ed a crop of winter wheat. In 1846, 

A. — Six square ruthen were manured with 18 lbs. of 
Liebig's patent manure, for leguminous plants. By 
mistake, 18 lbs. were employed instead of 9 lbs., which 
would have been the proper quantity for that area, ac- 
cording to the instructions given by the firm of Messrs. 
Pfeifler, Schwarzenberg & Co., of Hesse-Cassel: 

B. — Six square mthen were manured with stable dting. 

C. — ^Six square ruthen were left without mannre. 
On the 4th of March, the area was sown with 7|lbs. 

of vetches. The vegetation presented no difference on 
A and C; but was more luxuriant on B. The crop 
consisted, on A, of 63 lbs., viz: 15j lbs. of grain, 47| 
lbs. of straw J on B, 68^ lbs., viz., 18| Ihs. of grain, 
50 lbs. of straw; on C, 63| lbs., via: 15 lbs. gmin, 
48^ lbs. straw. The grains from A, B, and C, present 
no difference as to their size and specific gravity; there- 
fore Liebig's manure did not benefit th^ vetches. 

Experiment 3. — On poor moantain-land there were 
sown with vetches: — A, (6 square ruthen,) manor«ui 
after Liebig's system; B, (6 square ruthen,) manored 
with stable dung; C, (6 square ruthen,) without ma- 
nure. The vegetation on A and C presented no differ- 
ence whatever; on B, it was considerably more luxari- 
ant. 

I submit these statements withoat comment, bein^ 
only anxious that the public should arrive at Mattu- 
ot-Fact. Troy, June, 1847. 



Resttlts of Indxtstry. — [The following fmmishes m. 
good example of what may be accomplished in farming- 
by laborious industry and perseverance. There Are 
probably many such in our country, and it is proper 
that they should be held up for the encouragement of 
others. The writer of this article, it should be mnem. 
bered, is located in a region which many look upon aa 
very unfavorable to agriculture. — ^Eds.] 

I commenced clearing land from a wilderness estate 
in 1820; the growth was heavy hard wood of beech, 
maple, birch, with some hemlock and spruce. I felled 
but little each year, at first, as I had neither ox, horse, 
or man. to help me, unless I hired or exchanged my 
own* labor for them ; (the latter I often did.) I prac- 
ticed clearing every movable thing from the land, sow- 
ing it with some kind of grain and grass seed. It scarce- 
ly ever failed to produce a good crop of grain, and after 
wards grass in abundance, for ten, and sometimes fot 
fifteen years. I have cleared, with the assistance of my 
own sons, principally, about one hundred acres of wood- 
land. I have about twenty-eight acres well cleared of 
stones, which is in a good state of cultivation. My 
stock consists of oxen,, cows, and young stock, to the 
number of twenty to twenty-five, one horse, and about 
forty sheep. I have plenty of hay for my stock, and 
sell from five to ten tons yearly. My barn, previous to 
1846, was 40 by 50 feet, standing where the groQnd 
sloped to the southwest, about four feet in fifty. In 
1846 I built an addition on the lower side of the old 
part, one hundred and two feet long and thirty wide. I 
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have dug ft cellar under the old part seven feet deep— 
dug a trench still deeper for drain under the wall, which 
is substantially built under the two sides and upper end 
of the old part, leaving the lower end immediately con- 
nected with the space or cellar under the new one, 
which is from six to ten feet deep, — ^without a single 
post to interfere with carting, — as the floor over it, 
with its contents, is supported by king posts. My cat- 
tle are watered under the new barn from a well. 
Young stock is fed at racks under the barn. The cattle 
are chiefly tied over the cellar of the old barn, and are 
kept abundantly littered with straw, &o. The manure 
is thrown into the cellar through a scuttle. John 
McGlauflik. Charlotte^ Maine^ March^ 1847. 

Good Management. — Should some young and inex- 
perienced farmer, with small means to commence busi- 
ness, be benefitted by this brief sketch from my pen, my 
highest object will be attsined. 

About ten years ago, I purchased fifty acres of land — 
forty improved, ten woodland — for whiuh I paid $41 per 
acre. I had, by prudence and industry, laid up $dOO, 
which was all i was able to pay down. For the re- 
mainder I was in debt, and when I looked around on 
the old shattered buildings, and the rotten old fences, 
the prospect to a young, inexperienced farmer, just 
starting in life, was somewhat discouraging. I was de- 
term ineid. however, to have some ndm and reguiations 
about the natter. I soon became a reader of the Cul- 
tivator, from which I learned some very useful lessons 
and I determined I would stick to the old maxim— 
•*A little farm well taied." 

For the first four years of the above ten, I hired one 
man for about seven months per year; fur the last six 
years, one man from eight and a half to nine months 
per year. This is all the help I have hired. One pair 
of horses has performed all my team work, and they 
have been fat winter and summer. 

I have raised all kinds of grain except winter wheat. 
I will not occupy room in giving my experience in re- 
gard to cultivating all these crops, but will briefly de- 
scribe an experiment I made in cultivating Indian corn. 

I selected a piece of ground containing seven-eights of 
an acre, cleared off all the stones, and spread on the sur- 
face 25 loads of coarse manure, which was turned under 
with the sward, about three inches deep. After plowing, 
I spread about twelve loads of pulverized manure on the 
surface. The strongest of this was night-soil, the next 
hog manure. I harrowed it thoroughly, and planted it 
to eight-rowed yellow corn— htows three feet apart each 
way; hoed it three times. Perhaps I ought to state 
that I planted every hill of this com myself, about the 
6th of May. I was very particular in the work, so 
much so, that my hired man called me a book far- 
mer.'' However, I was proud oi the name. In hoeing, 
I avoided the old fashioned way of hilling ten or twelve 
inches high, and kept the ground nearly level, well 
stirred and loosened. 

In harvesting my com it was u.i measured in a bushel 
basket, every basket making, if shelled, a plump half 
bushel. I had 1624 bushels of ears, equal to 764 bush, 
of shelled com— H>r at the rate of 85| bushels per acre. 
The corn, at 68 cents per bushel, amounted to $dl.85. 

The oorn-fodder was worth $3, and the pumpkins 
grown on the lot $2, — making the whole produce of 
the seven-eighths of an ^re, $56.85. The cost of cul- 
tivation was $16, leaving $40.85 clear profit. 

The following spring I plowed this piece of ground 
some two inches deeper than when it was plowed for 
corn, and sowed it to spring wheat, soaked in brine, and 
well rolled in lime. I had 22 bushels of the first quali- 
ty, worth $1 .50 per bushel, and which afforded me a 
clear profit of $28. The same piece was seeded to clo- 
ver and timothy, and the tburd year from the time it 



was broken up, gave two tons of good hay, worth $8 
per ton. Calling the cost of outting, fco., $4, the clear 
profit from the hay was $ 1 2. Thus, se veo-ei ght hs of aa- 
acre gave a clear profit in three years, of $80.85, or 
$90.95 per acre. 

I will give the product of ten oows for the last sea- 
son. I commenced with eleven, but one by accident 
was rendered unfit for the dairy, and was slaughtered. 
My cows are not yet arranged to my mind, yet I have 
five which I value at $50 each — the remainder not more 
than $30 each. Isold from the ten cows 4,087 lbs. 
of cheese, and 812 lbs. of butter. Our family consists 
of four to five persons the year round. We used 220 
lbs. cheese, and by estimation, 188 lbs. butter — making 
the whole quantity produced by the oows, 4,300 lbs. 
cheese, and 1000 lbs. butter. The cheese was sent to 
Boston, by a merchant of our town, and brought us 
over $6 per hundred. Our butter for the past ten years, 
has been sold mostly at New Lebanon Springs. As to 
quality, those who purchase it can answer for this. 

In my course of farming I have made no expendi- 
tures except such as I have been able to make from the 
produce of the farm. I have expended $3,400 for land, 
about $1,500 for buildings, to say nothing of increase 
of stock, farming implements, fences, blind ditches, 
under-drains, &c. H. Mattison. New Lebanorij May 
20, 1847. 

Canada Thistle. — I will describe my mode of de- 
stroying the Canada thistle. It is one of the most 
troublesome plants that infest our soil, particularly in 
grain fields, where they must be worked with the hands 
of the laborer. We have resorted to various methods 
to destroy them , and have ascertained that by cutting 
them as close to the ground as we can with a scythe, 
in June, or while they are in fresh bloom, and the stalk 
hollow, will surely kill them. We sometimes have to 
cut them two successive years. I prefer cutting just 
before a rain, so that the water may get in the hollow 
of the stalk which will rot it. I will here state, for the 
benefit of the readers of the Cultivator, (for I calculate 
you are all farmers,) that I have had on my farm a 
great many Canada thistles, and when I have cut them 
as here stated, it has entirely destroyed them. I. W. 
Curry. So. Trenton, Oneida Co., 1847. 



Boo Land. — I have a large body of low land, as 
black as charcoal, mixed with white sand, and a 
rooty fibrous matter, resembling peat. In some places, 
there is so much of the latter article, that in very dry 
weather, if fire is put to it, it will burn to ashes. It 
looks immensely rich, and as if it ought to be very pro- 
ductive. Yet, however dry and well drained, it will 
produce nothing but sorrel, and that of the rankest 
growth I have ever seen. Indian corn grows very well 
upon it, and looks well until it is about two months old, 
and then, when about two feet high, turns yellow, burns 
up, and comes to nothing. Have yon any such land in 
your region of country ? Do you know anything of its na- 
ture and character? Have the owners of it ever re- 
claimed it and made it productive, and by what means 
did they accomplish it? and why is it so unprofitable^ 
or can you inform me what to do with it ? A reply 
through the next number of the Cultivator will greatly 
oblige your subscriber, Jno. Cooks. wEfna P. 0.. 
Hanover Co,, Va., March 17, 1847. 

[We are inclined to believe that the failure of crops 
above spoken of, is chiefly attributable to two causesi, 
viz., the want of proper mineral elements in the soil, 
and the ungenial nature of the peat with which the 
roots of the plants are brought in contact. It is often 
the case, in similar soils, that only a few inches of the 
top — that whioh is decomposed by the air — becomes 
suited to the growth of cultivated plants, while the re- 
mainder lies % sour and inert mass. Crops on such 
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ioUB) sometunes grow veil till the rooU reach the an- 
decomposed peat, which they will not penetrate to any 
extent; but on examination will be found matted to- 
gether at the bottom of the loose surface soil. 

To remedy the difficulty complained of, we would 
recommend that the soil) (it having been properly 
drained,) be first plowed to a good depth — eight to ten 
inches. This might be done in autumn, or fall. In the 
course of the winter spread on two to three inches of 
gravel or loam. When the soil is in suitable condition 
to work, let this be well harrowed in, and afterwards 
more thoroughly mixed by plowing — running the plow 
rather shallow at first, and going deeper at succeeding 
plowings. After this, a slight dressing of wood ashes 
or marl applied to the surface, will be found useful. 
We have seen the heaviest crops of Indian corn and 
grass produced on such lands, by this, or a similar 
management. — ^£ds.] 

Putting up Gahden and Flower Seeds. — A 
correspondent with the signature of N," who dates 
from Bedford County, Va.^ gives us some observations 
in regard to the disappointments which are frequently 
experienced by seeds not vegetating. He suggests as 
a remedy against the evil, that each paper be labelled 
in a particular manner, as a form for which he gives the 
following : 

Early York Cabbage, grown by (or sold by) Da- 
vid Landreth. Jan. 1, 1847. Good for 5 years," (or 
as the case may be.) 

He observes — Now, don't you readily perceive the 
force of this endorsement ? Not one person in ten in 
the country, are at all conversant with the germinating 
properties of the various seeds. Those who put them 
up know how long they will remain good; then why 
not reveal it to their customers ? They certainly don't 
wish to sell a shadow for substance, or commit a fraud. 
I sincerely hope that some such mode as the one above 
suggested, will be forthwith adopted, and hope you 
will loudly call the attention of dealers to this subject. 
We certainly want something of this sort." 



Singular Swarm of Insects. — ^A neighbor, a phy. 
sician, and likely to be accurate, sometime in the 
course of last summer, saw what he supposed to be a 
swarm of bees, clustered on a limb of an aspen tree, 
near his dwelling. He sent for a hand to hive them; 
but lo, on approach, they proved to be a swarm of 
tumble-bugs ! When a window near the cluster was 
opened, the whole room was filled with the peculiar 
o<lor of the beetle. This was at evening — in the morn- 
ing they were gone — ^my friend having no desire to house 
them. The cock-chaffer, or Dorr, Scarabfzut vorax, is 
said by Rees to be found in swarms, sitting on the 
hedges;" but I am not aware that the tumble.bug gene- 
rally swarms. W. F. Brand. DavidtonvUle, Anne 
Arundel Co., Md., April 16, '47. 



Large Hogs. — I send yon the weight of six hogs 
killed in this town in the month of December last, with 
their ages at the time they were slaughtered. The 
breed is without a name, but is probably the result 
of several crosses of native breeds; they are usually 
white. 

Chester Nye, one hog, age 22 mos., weight 636 lbs. 
Solomon Abel, " " 21 " '* 691 " 
Septimus Loomer," " 21 " " 593 " 
George Wright, " " 16 " " 550 " 
Samuel F. West, " " 21 " " 518 " 
n tt if II 21 560 

Whole weight, 8,54S lbs. 

Average weight, 59 1| lbs. 

I believe that there were aboat twenty hogs slaugh- 



tered in this town last fall and winter, which weighed 
over 500 lbs., and also the same number of pigs that 
weighed over 300 lbs. each, some weighing near 40O 
at eight and nine months old. John S. YfiOMAHS. 
Columbia, Ct,, AprU 24, 1847. 

Cuttino Bushes. — ^I noticed, several years since, 
a communication stating that the best time for eutting 
hushes, (grubs,) was when the leaves had becouM fully 
expanded. It struck my attention, as I recollected, in 
a leisure hour, to have cut or beat down the boshes oa 
a small spot, and they were almost all killed. I hava 
since cut bushes when the leaves had become fully ex- 
panded, or as soon as they had commenced growing 
most vigorously, and fully agree with the writer, that 
one cutting at this time is worth four at any other time 
in the season. The sprouts, if anf, wiU be feeUe, and 
may easily be killed by close pasturing with sheep. 
The sap flows freely at this time from the stumps, 
(.stubs,) and exhausts the root of iu vitality. Be Gare> 
ful to cut all the sprouts from the root. R. Watkjlns. 

Napoleon J Michigan 

AoRiciflTURE IN Wisconsin. — For some tine past 
I have contemplated writing you a few lines from this 
beautiful and enterprising territory; but have delayed, 
hoping to hear from some of our Wisconsin farmers, who 
are more directly interested in the snbjectof agriculture 
than I am. We have a delightful climate, a rich and 
fertile soil, containing more feet of rich vegetable mould 
than the New England states on an average can boast 
of inches, every natural advantage possessed by any 
country, and with a good ConstUulionf (which we hope 
ere long to have,) good laws enacted, and good oiti- 
zens, which are flocking here by thousands, Wisconsin 
will soon become one of the most desirable sections of 
this Union. I am not a farmer, bnt if there is any pe- 
riod to which I look forward with pleasure and anxiety, 
it is to that, when I may be actively employed in agricul- 
tural pursuits, believing that no avocation in life is naore 
honorable, more noble, or more conducive to one's hap- 
piness than that of the farmer's; and I am happy in the 
belief that the day has passed n^hen contempt is cast 
upon the husbandman." 

Agriculture as a science is rapidly becoming more 
important, and attracting the attention of our b^ and 
most enlightened citizens. It is the noblest,, for it is 
the natural'' employment of man. The intelligent 
and independent farmer is ever respected ; he holds sr 
important and responsible plaee in society. Upon him 
devolve many duties; upon him rest many obligations. 
Living not in the hum and bustle of human cities, where 
he would be continually in the whirlpool of political and 
other excitement, he can examine questions of a moral, 
political, and religious nature, with a oool head, calm 
mind, and an unbiased judgment. To him community 
generally looks for correct opinion, and in him they 
usually And a safe eounsellor, and a correct adviser. 
Would that all of our farmers oould be induced to cul- 
tivate their mindt and hearts as well as their acres. 
They can reap as rich rewards in the mental as tbey 
can gain profitable crops in the natural world. With- 
out learning it is impossible for a man to be a first rate 
farmer. Without intelligence he cannot discharge in a 
proper manner the duties devolving upon him as a citi- 
zen. Agriculture is a science that requires great ex- 
perience and study. Men must be educated to be far- 
mers, as well as lawyers, doctors, or divines. And 
there are thousands of young men, even in our midst, 
(we have 84 lawyers,) who are in stores and offices, 
who ought to engage in agricultural pursuits. It would 
be better for them — better for this territory, and better 
for the country at large: And who among the num- 
ber would not rather be an independent farmer than a 
petty shop-keepeTi or a fourth-rate lawyer. Who would 
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not rather be first in the noblest of all pursaits, than 
to be least in one which the world calls honorable? 
Let young men seek for onr rich Wisconsin lands rather 
than for situations in stores, offices, or in what the 
world falsely oalls the learned professions. 

A few words as to the circulation of the Cultivator, 
whichris rapidly gaining favor, especially with those 
wlio have been acquainted with it for the last year or 
two, and is now read with much interest b^ many of 
the merchants and professional men of onr city. J. A. 
H Milwaukie, Wiaconsinj April 10, 1847. 



RoTATioH — ^UsE OF Mucx — LiME. — thought a 
little sketch of oar manner of farming might interest 
you. We go on the Ave year system; beginning with 
corn, or buckwheat, next oats, third wheat or rye; then 
seeded with timothy or clover two years. Some haul 
out their manure in the spring, unfermented, for corn, 
and some let it lay antii fall and pat it where they wish 
to plant the following year; while others heap it up in 
June, and put it where they sow winter grain. Corn 
yields about thirty bushels to the acre. Oats about the 
same, and rye and wheat about fifteen; although a 
great many crops exceed those rates, as we had last 
year in this neighborhood, some oats that yielded seventy 
bushels to the aore. In the fall of 1842, I hauled out 
some muck and bedded my barn-yard with it. The 
next Jane I heaped it with the manure which I made 
that winter, and in the fall of 1843, I put it where I 
•owed my wheat, and when I came to harvest it, I found 
a clean bright straw, well loaded. I pursned the same 
course in 1844. also, and with the same result. 

I commenced using lime in the fall of 1844, spread- 
ing it on my ground after it was plowed the last time, 
just before sowing. I could not see any difierence in 
the crop on that which was limed and that which was 
not. Li the spring following, I put some lime on my 
sward, (about the same rate as above,) say one hundred 
and fifty bushels the acre, and planted it to corn, with- 
out any visible effect, and the next year to oats, when 
the limed ground was very easily distinguished by its 
rankness and greenness, even until harvest. The soil 
on which the above experiment was tried, is gravelly. 
My lime I burned myself. It was not the finest kind. 

I think many mistake the worth of muck by hauling 
it out and plowing it under too soon. I have confidence 
in lime and muck, and especially in the latter, for my 
gravelly ground. Lime, I think, is very slow to act. 
Puiup D. CooKiNGHAM. PUtuajit Plaifu. Dutchess 
Co.y y.Y. 

BaxAST Plowing. — I am very much inclined to be- 
lieve that the use of the breast plow might be benefi- 
cially applied in this country; more especially where the 
eonch grass is so prevalent. There is no weed so inju- 
rious to the soil, or more impoverishing, and it chokes 
out almost every thing else sown upon the land; but 
when onoe it is bcuiished may be eanily kept clean. I 
have seen, in many instances, whole farms completely 
matted with it, the land bound together by this perni> 
clous, olinging, stealing, creeper. 

For instance, suppose a piece sown to wheat in the 
fall, with this ravenous plant stretching its roots in eve- 
ry direction, in search of the choicest food the land con- 
tains. It will not leave a spot unexplored, and the best 
food must be devoured by it. I know of no enemy that 
deserves a declaration of war so much as this. There 
is nothing on earth that more deserves death, and I 
know of no better instrument to accomplish this purpose 
than the breast-plow. 

When the little wheat is cut, which may grow on 
land under such circumstances, put the breast plow in. 
and cut the sod ofi* about an inch thick, with the stubble, 
grass, and roots turned over together. When suffi- 
ciently dry, put it in heaps and burn it, spread the ashes, 



and plow with a very shallow furrow. Let it lay » 
short time, (say a fortnight,) and then cross-plow' it, 
leaving it in that rongh state the whole of the winter, 
which will give the frost a chance to kill the whole, and 
in the spring you will find the soil as mellow and fria- 
ble as desirable. It will bear idmost any proper crop 
that you choose to put upon it. The choice food 
which this worthless plant has been gathering together, 
is converted into food for other plants, and will quickly 
dissolve to feed the crop you wish to grow. I would 
advise every farmer to keep this dangerous enemy from 
his farm, for it consumes more of his substance than he 
is aware of. Wm. H. Sotham . Albany , June 4, 1847. 

Challxnox in Reference to Black Hawk." — 
Our attention was called by a friend, a day or two 
since, to the advertisement in your May number, headed 

Vermont against the World." The conditions of that 
challenge are such that I presume the Messrs. Hill do 
not expect to find a competitor on the day named; for 
the competitor is to be superior to Black Hawk in all 
the respects mentioned, or Black Hawk takes the prize. 
So far as we know, Black Hawk is the best and most 
perfect broke [entire horse] in harness'' in the world. 
He would therefore take the prize on this ground alone 
over any horse that might be offered, though inferior to 
bis competitor in the other particulars. We presume 
no one will take the field against Black Hawk under 
such conditions. 

We should be happy, however, to meet him with 

Sir Henry y" and would not object to going to New- 
York for the sake of comparison, provided any reasono' 
ble conditions can be agreed upon. We have been ac- 
customed to consider the prime requisites in a stock 
horse to be — 1st. Superiority of form, by which we 
mean those points which conduce to action, strength^ 
and endurance, so symmetrically and perfectly combined 
as to sacrifice neither of these, and to result in the great- 
est beauty. This the horse himself must show. 2d. 
The power of transmitting this superiority to his ofi- 
spring. This his stock must show. If the proprietors 
of Black Hawk are willing to submit the decision to 
such a test, we will not trouble them to go out of Ver- 
mont to find a competitor. To be sure, " Sir Henry " 
has won victories enough at the N. Y. State Fair, and 
K fourth triumph would be of no great consequence; so 
that, though we should prefer to meet Black Hawk 
here, at home, where people are more directly inter<^st- 
ed — say, for instance, at Montpelier, in October next, 
where the whole state will be represented — ^yet we will 
not object to any reasonable arrangements as to time 
and place. We hope to send you an engraving of Sir 
Henry before long. Very respectfully, Lucius San- 
derson & Co. Burlington, Vt,, May 21, 1847. 

P. S. — Perhaps the proprietors of Black Hawk would 
prefer to put the decision on the answer to the following 
question: — *' Which is the best horse as a getter of road 
sters?" If so, we would not object. L. S. & Co. 



Agricultural Advantages of Illinois. — ^The 
high prices in Europe affect the interests of the farmers 
this way favorably, but not to the extent, in proportion, 
other sections of the United States enjoy, owing to their 
<rreater facilities of transportation. However, we shall 
soon be more favored in that respect, for the Michigan 
and Mississippi canal will be in working order next 
spring, and two railroads are about being commenced, 
crossing the state, uniting the lakes and eastern states, 
with the Father of Waters. With these improvements, 
Illinois will at once so extend her cultivation as to give 
a surplus of ten to twelve millions bushels of wheat, 
more of Indian corn, and other products in proportion. 

We look to the doings of the National Convention, to 
be held at Chicago, on the 5th of July next, for much 
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good in improving and extending n«vigation ovet ottr 
great lakes and great rivers, and in stimalating private 
enterprise in fartberance of railroads, canals, &o., es- 
pecially over the western prairies, the beauties and 
riches (naturally) of which ar^ so little known. Yet 
the immigration this way has vastly increased, annually, 
since 1843; and the present year wili, probably, show 
greater than usual increase, as we are led to suppose 
die numbers flying from famine in £urope, will far ex- 
deed any previous year. 

I have noticed with pleasure t%e movements making 
fbr extending the raising and keeping of sheep in North 
Carolina, Western Virginia, &c., and wish all sooeess; 
and if the parties conduct the whole enterprise judicious- 
Fy, and have patience and perseverance for three or four 
]^ears, they vrlll command success. I have found that 
at least three years are necessary for acolimating a 
dock in a country differing in climate, feed, surface, &e., 
from that where they were raised, so that the result is 
quite satisfactory. My flock, since the spring of 1844, 
when I began to keep sheep on these prairies, have done 
better than almost any other flock of which I have know- 
ledge, (and there were many brought into northern Illi- 
nois about that period.) Yet they suffered considerably 
from the changes — ^many died — others lingered — fleeces 
were inferior, and they did not breed well. But these 
obstacles, I observed, decreased every year, and en- 
courage^nne to persevere, feeling assured as I did, that 
with such fields, and so extensive, of rich grass to range 
hij a surface so elevated, rolling, and dry, with finr less 
rainy, vapory weather, than in the eastern states, there 
could be no doubt that when once the animals were 
acclimated^ they would thrive here at least as well as 
elsewhere, and this season has proved I was not mista- 
ken, for the sheep are in admirable order in all retpectt. 
Those bred here I think preferable to any driven in, 
however long the latter have been in the country. Up 
to this time, I have not known any of those di seases 
that make havock with the sheep elsewhere, among the 
animals here. 

There were many persons who began sheep keeping 
this way, within six years, but they soon gave up, and 
without a fair trial, because all was not at once satis- 
factory. 

Wolves, though they were numerous when I entered 
upon sheep keeping, and for two years preyed exten- 
sively on my flock, especially on the lambs, have done 
me no harm since last May — now a year sinoe. I at- 
tacked the '^varmints'' with poisons, by hunting them 
over the prairies and to their dens, giving them no rest, 
especially in the spring, the period of breeding, and the 
result is satisfactory. 'Tis true, they destroy animals 
within some few miles of my place, but with their pe- 
culiar cunning, they have learned my houndarieB^ and 
respect them. 

With my experience now, were I about to gather a 
flock of sheep for these prairies, I would give preference 
to those raised here, even at much higher prices than 
those lately or just driven in. I deem the former cheap- 
er, intrinsically^ (of course other points equal,) at $3 
or $4 per head, than the latter at $1 to $2 — ^to say 
toothing of vexation and disappointment for three or four 
years, wearing upon one's temper. 

There are several first rate farms for sale around me, 
beside two or three of my own, and at fair prices — each 
combining rich prairie timber enough; with streams and 
springs of pure water. 

I shall take pleasure in giving all information in my 
power regarding this section of country, either by re- 
plying to letters, or personally, to those who may call 
upon me. 

The population around me, say within a circle of 
twelve miles, has about doubled since 1843, made up 



of good, honest, industrious settlers, geiMrally firoai the 
middle and eastern states. 

Taxes here are about 40 per cent, /est than in Wis- 
consin. I state thus much unhesitatingly, for I iiave 
compared the taxes by visiting that territory. 

The prairies are covered with fresh grass, and look 
like a vast emerald, dotted with numerous flowersw 

By the way, I would state that I have laid out an 
•extensive orchard of various fruits, and have planted 
last and present season some 600 trees — say, apples, 
pears, cherries, peaches, plums, &c., &c. Generally, 
they thrive well — especially the apples. John Shil- 
LABEB. Dixon, BLf May 25, 1847. 




Kephart's Patent Fruit and Teostabs Pre- 
server. — ^The outer columns in the above cut, repre- 
sent walls of stone, enclosing the inner construction. 
The light shading at the bottom, descending to the cen- 
tre, represents the earth. The dark shadings, A, A, 
and K. f represent two boardings, with from six to 
ten inches space, and this space filled with a substance 
that will exclude heat. JP. is the fruit room, in wfaieh 
articles are to be placed for preservation. C, (7., a 
floor, or cover, to the fruit room, made water tight, 
with a coat of pitch over its surface, to prevent moisture 
from penetrating. /., an apartment to be filled with 
ice, supported by the floor C. C, and designed to 
contain ice enough when fiU^, to last daring the 
year. B. B. and D. X>. are spaces aroiiDd tbe fruit 
room, intended for the meltings of the iee on the top 
floor, to pass off. This ice water, as it passes down 
these spaces around the fruit room, and over the tight 
floor at bottom, in the space D. D., serves to absorb any 
heat which may find its way through the non^ocwduetor, 
K, JT. O., the outlet for ice water. B,, hatchway, or 
entrance into the fruit rocMn. The fruit room, is 
intended to be below grround, and the ice apartment, /, 
if desired, can be above; buildings above ground being 
more generally preferred for ice to those below ground. 

It will be seen from the construction, that the non- 
condacting substances, A. A. and K. JT., are designed 
to prevent the admission of heat from the earth at the 
sides and bottom, into the fruit room F.; while the ice 
upon the floor C. C.j acts by keeping the fruit room at 
a constant uniform temperature, and so cold as to ex- 
ert a preserving influence upon articles placed therein. 

As will be seen by the above drawing, its success de- 
pends entirely upon chemical truths. The room F., in 
which fruits, kc., are placed for preservation, will re- 
main the whole year at a constant, uniform tempera- 
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tare, so near tlie fireesiBg^ point as to arrest tbe rotting 
as well as the ripening process of firaits, &o., without 
danger of freesing them. That the froit room F, will 
remain at this temperatore, will be endent from the 
faot that the air in oontact with the floor C. C, on 
which the ioe rests, becomes nearly as oold as ice itself. 
Tiiis condensed air will immediately sink, while the air 
at the bottom of the room, if bat half a degree warmer, 
will rise to the floor C. C. and give off its heat ; thus 
maintaining a aaiform temperature, corresponding with 
that in contact with the iee floor C. C. 

Articles placed in tbe preserver remain as perfectly 
dry and free from moisture as if kept in the best venti- 
lated apartments. The air, descending from the floor 
C. C, being always half a degree colder than the btnes 
or barrels of fruit. Sec., cannot deposit any moistore 
thereon, it being an estaUished fact that no object can 
condense moisture unless colder than the atmosphere 
coming in contact with said object. It is a theory long 
established by chemistry, that a temperature, dry, uni- 
form, and near 32^ Fah., will arrest the process of de- 
cay that takes place in fruits, vegetables, &c., bnt 
never, onttl the above invention, eould the truth of theo- 
ry be tested. Two years of experiments prove the 
truth of the above thieory, and establishes the entire 
utility and success of the invention, as fruits, foreign 
and domestic, viz., oranges, lemons, figs, apples, pears, 
peaches, phims, grapes, &c., as well as the most deli- 
cate fruits,— also potatoes, green corn, melons, Stc., 
can be kept as long as desired. Add to these, batter, 
ep^gs, bacon. &c., can be kept through the entire year 
as fresh and sweet as when first put ia the preserver. 
Fruits, ia common temperatures, undergo saccharine 
fermentation, or what is known by the mellowing or 
ripening process, which is followed by vinous, asoetous, 
or putrefactive fermentation, which completely destroys 
the fruits. A temperature so low, arrests, and almost 
entirely prevents, the first process towards decay, so 
that all fruits kept in the preserver will retain all their 
juices, freshness, and flavor, as when plucked from 
the vine or tree, [See advertisement in this paper.] 
Flack, Thompsoit & BaoTHsa. Sprinf Garden P, 
O., PhUadelpkiaf Pu. 



FAKMnfo, Aim CAUSES OF Impbovement in North 
Carouna. — How many plows do you run I How much 
land do you tend f are the usual questions asked when 
farming is the topis. The custom in this country, is to 
pitch a large crop, spread over a vast area of poor land, 
without calculating the labor. The consequence is, 
grass gets ahead, and hands are worked almost to 
death to keep it under, and when gathering time comes 
there is little to show for it. I confess that from the 
want of knowledge and experience, I was deluded this 
way myself. Last year I tended 25 acres less than 
usual, and found an advantage in the measure. My 
hands vrere less worried, for they kept ahead of the 
<rrass; they had more time to devote to their own af- 
fairs, my crop was better tended, and I made more corn 
than 1 did when I cultivated the omitted 25 acres. 

f shall in future study to reduce, and not enlarge my 
plantation. The old Roman acted wisely. He had but 
a certain quantity of land under cultivation, and three 
sons. When one became of age, he gave him a fourth 
of his farm, and still made as much from what remained 
as before. When his second and third sons arrived at 
the same period, he gave each a fourth, retaining a 
fourth himself, and yet he made as much from the part 
re rained, as when he cultivated the whole. Phocion, 
when found in a deep study, was asked what he was 
thinking about. I am thinking,'' said he, ^' how I 
shall shorten what I have to say to the Athenians.'' As 
there is generally more substance in a short, than in a 
long and elaborate oration, so a little land well tended 



and well maaured, will produce much more and with 
less labor than a large tract badly tended and badly ma- 
nured. 

From my own observation, and what I hear from 
others, agricultural improvements are progressing m 
every part of our state, — ^in manuring, in raising stock, 
and in every branch and department of the calling, — all 
seems to be life and activity. I have asked myself the 
question, what can be the cause of all this t The an- 
swer is at hand — it is the improvement of mind, im- 
proved by reading on the subject of agriculture. Pub- 
lic attention in this state, was first awakened on this 
subject by Taylor's " Arator,"* followed by a little 
work by a native of this state. Next in the order of 
succession comes your own *' Cultivator,*" then the 
North Carolina Farmer, a respectable periodical of 
about two years standing. I have no doubt a perfect 
revolution will be produced in the course of a few years. 

Before the publication of Arator," farming was at 
its lowest ebb^ferms were deserted — and there was a 
perfect rash to the west. The roads were filled witk 
families in the most destitute condition. I well re- 
member once having witnessed a spectacle which filled 
me with sadness. It was a man harnessed to a little 
cart loaded with four small children, a bed, and cook- 
ing utensils, while three children and the wile were 
walking by his side, all bound for the land of promise, 
the ** far west." Emigration, thank God, has measu- 
rably declined. I have learned with regret, that a 
painting has been exhibiting in the rotunda of tbe Capi- 
tol, at Washington, in ridicule of North Carolina emi- 
gration, in which the poverty of the emigrants is made 
the subject of jest. I speak of this state of things not 
to excite nairth, bnt with sensations of sorrow; and he, 
in my opinion, has a bad heart who can look with com- 
placency on, and make a jest of human sofiering. J. D. 
J. Topsail, N. C, jSprU, 1847. 



Pressing Hat. — ^There seems to prevail great inex- 
perience among us of the south, as to the best, cheapest, 
and simplest mode of packing, pressing, or baling hay; 
or of constructing the apparatus on an efiective and 
practicable plan. As our northern friends are more 
skilled and experienced in these useful matters, and as 
it is the province of your very useful and valuable pa- 
per to afford us knowledge in. and give us information 
on whatever appertains to the agricultural interest and 
advancement, we solicit you, through its pages, to ac- 
quaint us with the various methods by which our nor- 
thern farmers perform with so much facility the work 
of packing their hay into bales. C. Z. Wood. Craven 
Co., near Newbtme, N. C, May 10, 1847. 



"Irish Rose Butter." — ^I perceive that in the pro- 
posals issued some time since by the Navy Department, 
at Washington, for the supply of butter for the Navy, 
" Irish rose butter" is the standard to which applicants 
are required to conform. I have been somewhat ac- 
quainted with Irish butler, but this particular descrip- 
tion I do not recollect to have seen. I have examined, 
somewhat extensively, English works, to ascertain the 
peculiarities of this butter, but can as yet find no ac- 
count of it. I understand all the department expects 
is, butter which will stand a five years' voyage. This 
they obtain in one locality mainly. I wish to inquire 
through your paper, the process of making " Rose but- 
ter," if known, and I should like to know also whether 
all the bviter from the state of New- York, which goes 
to the supply of the American Navy, is actually made 
in one county, which sends far less butter to market 
than many counties in this state; and is not butter, if 

• •* Aratok : being a scries of Agricultural Essays, Practical 
and Political; in sixty-oue numbers: by Col. John Taylor, of 
Carolina county, Virginia. Baltimore, 1617." 
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of as good a quality in every respect, made in central 
and western New- York, as the state affords I J . 



Wheat in Virginia. — ^Your correspondent, William 
Bacon, in the February number of the Cultivator, says, 
^* The wheat crop is not abandoned because exposed to 
rust. Farmers have learned to manage the crop so as 
in a great measure, to avoid iu influence." In this 
part of Virginia, the rust has caused great injury to the 
wheat crop every year but one since 1839 j indeed, on 
some entire farms, and many fields which once produced 
fine wheat, the crop has of lato years been destroyed, 
so as to not be worth cutting. If Mr. Bacon will in- 
struct us how to prevent it, he will be a puolic bene- 
faetor. You will much oblige me by calling his atten- 
tion to the subject. Micajah Davis, Jr. Lynch- 
bwgh, Va., March 13, 1847. 



To Measure Hay in the Mow or Stack.— 
More than 20 years since, I copied the following method 
of measuring hay, from some publication, and having 
verified its general accuracy, I have both bought and 
sold hay by it, and believe it may be useful to many 
farmers, where the means of weighing are not at hand. 

Multiply the length, breadth, and height into each 
other; and if the hay is somewhat settled, ten solid 
yards will make a ton. Clover will take from 11 to 12 
yards for a ton. H. A. P. 

Wool Depots and Sheep. — ^In the July number of 
the Cultivator for 1845, I called the attention of wool- 
growers to the Depot, then about being established for 
the sale of wool, by H. Blanch ard, at Kinderhook; 
which at that time was a matter of experinaent, and had 
nothing practical to commend it to the notice of those 
concerned j but now, after a trial of two years, I feel 
justified in recommending it to the patronage of all who 
have wool to sell .. — as a successful and beneficial ope- 
ration; because I have been satisfied with the sale of 
my wool ; because it has given general satisfaction; and 
because it is admitted by all with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject, that the wool in this section has 
been sold higher than it would have been had there 
oeen no depot. My wool has sold for the last two 
years, for more per pound at the depot, than it did the 
three years previous, notwithstanding the market price 
has been from eight to ten cents lower. Wool at the 
depot is sold upon its merits, and brings all the manu- 
facturer Is willing to pay ; because the agent knows its 
valutf , And understands the market as well as the buyer. 
Not so with the grower ; he has no means of knowing 
its exact value; because he does not know how it will 
compare with the different sorts of the manufacturer. 
No two lots of wool will assort alike, and a man that is 
not conversant with the business, and has not had prac- 
tice, is altogether incompetent to do it ; and if he can- 
not assort wool well, and does not know the prices of 
the different sorts, he cannot be a close judge of its val- 
ue; hence he is liable to be cheated, because the buyer 
knows its exact value, and when he has no competitor 
will seldom pay it. If he is a speculator, he buys \pvr 
to make money; if an agent, to suit his employer. 
Another reason why wool-growers in this section should 
patronize the depot, is because there has been no com- 
petition for many years to any considerable extent ; as 
one man has been the principal buyer in Columbia and 
Rensselaer counties in this state, and Berkshire in 
Massachusetts, and before the depot was estscblished. if 
we did not sell to him we ojuld not sell at all; why this 
is so I know not ; but wool-growers generally believed 
there was a combination or understanding among the buy- 
ers, that each one should buy within an allotted territory, 
and that belief was one of the principal causes which lecl 
to the establishment of the depot 



While writing, I wish to say a few words on the iooi- 
portance of greater improvements in flocks- I suppose 
two-thirds of the flocks iu this section that do not have 
particular attention, do not, at the present low priees, 
produce more than about one dollar's worth of wool per 
liead. Now I suppose with a trifling expense for bet- 
ter bucks, and with a little attention to the selection of 
the most unprofitable sheep, (which should be sold or 
killed,) any such flock in a short time, may be so im- 
proved as to enhance the value of the fleece twenty-five 
cents apiece, and in a short time more, another twwity- 
fivo cents may be added. 

All we add to the value of the fleece, is profit, as a 
sheep that yields but two and one-half pounds, requires 
as much feed and more care than one that yields threo 
and one-half pounds. 

I have had the same stock of sheep for twenty years, 
and have improved them till they have averaged me for 
the last five years, from three pounds five to three 
pounds nine ounees per head, which sold at the de- 
pot for forty-four cents per pound, and the fifty cents 
per head I get more than the owner of an ordinary 
flock, comes of improvement. Daniel S. Ci7RTi». 
Canaan Centre f June 14, 1847. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Machine roR Sowing Clover Seed. — A Sub- 
scRiBBR, Perinton, N. Y. The notice to which you 
refer in the Geneeee Farmer, was taken from the F rank- 
Hn RepaeUory, The machine for sowing clover seed, 
was stated to be manufactured by Richard Woods, 
Chambersburg, Pa., and the cost was said to be 
" ahom " three dollars. We have no other information 
in regard to it. There may be other machines de- 
signed for the same purpose, which will answer as well 
or better. If there are such we should be glad toJtear 
of them. 

Oil-Cake for Ewes. — A Sitbscriber. We have 
often known oil-cake fed in moderate quantities, to 
ewes before lambing, without any injurious effect; bat 
with decided advantage. It may be given freely after 
the ewes have lambed, and will produce a large flow 
of milk. 

Millet Seed,— A Sttbscbiber. We presume grotttt* 
millet would be good horse-feed; but on aooount of the 
smallness of the seeds, we should not suppose it would 
be worth much for this purpose in its whole state. 

Hand Threshing Machine. — W. H. J., Smith- 
field, R. I. At the present time we do not know of 
any hand threshing machine in use 

Muck tor Manure.— L. P., Prooiorsville, Vt. We 
shall shortly furnish an article on the best mode of 
managing muck for manure. For the present, we can 
only say, mix it with unleaohcd ashes, if they are to be 
had conveniently, at the rate of from one to three bu- 
shels per cart load. Let it lie in heap a month, if 
practicable, before it is used. 

Transplanting and Grafting Hickory Trees. 
— ^The best mode of raising hiokory or walnut trees , is 
by planting the seed in nurseries and transplanting 
them when four or five feet high. The nuts should be 
planted as soon as they fall from the tree, or be kept 
till put in the ground in such a situation that the ker- 
nel will not shrink. It is said in Downino'S " Fruite 
and Frtdt Tree*," that the different kinds of walnut 
may be grafted, "with due care, on the common 
hickory." If this has been successfully tried in this 
country, we should be glad to learn the particulars. 



Sheep Killed by Dogs.— W. R. Putnam, near 
Marietta, Ohio, had 50 sheep killed by Dogs; and 
Judge Richardson, of Auburn, N. Y., had more than 
60 killed in one night. 
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AGRICULTUEAL SOCIETIES. 



N. Y. Stats Ao. Society. — ^The Executivs Com- 
mittee met at Saratoga Springs, on the 3d of June, the 
President, Geo. Vail, Esq., in the chair. The groand 
selected for the next Fair, was a field of twenty- three 
acres, a short distance from Congress Spring, opposite 
the old race eourse, easy of access from diflferent parts 
of the village, and sorroanded with public roads. This 
field, on one side of which is a beautiful grove, will be 
enclosed for the exhibition. Plans were submitted for 
the necessary buildings, and Mr. Johnson, the Secreta- 
ry, and Dr. Thompson, of Cayuga, were appointed a 
committee to superintend the preparation and arrange- 
ment of the grounds and buildings, under whose direc- 
tion such arrangements will be made, as cannot fail to 
give satisfaction to the thousands who will be present 
at the Fair. The Judges to award the prizes, were ap- 
pointed, together with such committees as were deemed 
necessary to carry out all the arrangements for the en- 
suing exhibition. From the spirit thus far evinced by 
the citizens of Saratoga, there can be no doubt, but that 
the public will find on their arrival at this beautiful vil- 
lage, that everything has been done that was requisite 
for the comfort and convenience of visitors, and for a 
fine display of the articles presented by exhibitors. 

A committee of arrangements was appointed on the 
part of the society, consisting of Geoboe Vail, Pres't., 
Troy; B. P. Johnson, Albany; T. J. Marvin, W. A. 
Beach, J. T. Blanchard, J. A. Cobet, Saratoga; 
Samuel Chxevbr, Bemis' Heights. 

A committee of reception of strangers and guests of 
the society who may be in attendance, was appointed, 
consisting of Chancellor Walworth, Hon. John A. 
Kino, £. C. Delavan, Hon. Samuel Young, J. A. 
CoRET, G. M. Davison. - 

A copy of the Transactions of the Society for 1846, 
published by the legislature, was presented by the sec- 
retary, and he was directed to give notice to Presidents 
of county societies, that forty copies of the same for 
each society, bound, would be forwarded on applica- 
tion to him at the society's rooms — the expenses of 
box, packing. Sec., $1, being forwarded to him. 

The President and Mr. McInttre, were added to 
the committee on the removal of the remains of the late 
Judge Buel; and the committee were instructed to take 
measures for the removal of the remains and monument 
to the lot selected at the cemetery, at the expense of 
the society. 

The American Herd Book was added to the money 
premiums on Durham cattle. 

After the reading of letters from gentlemen in difTer- 
ent parts of the country, the acknowledgement of do- 
nations to the library, &c., the Board adjourned to the 
2d Thursday of July, at the Society's Hall, Albany, at 
10 A. M. 

fl^ Those who intend to compete for premiums at 
Saratoga, should remember that all animals and arti- 
cles must be ready for examination on the first day of 
the exhibition — that is, on the fourteenth op Sep- 
tember. The first day will be devoted exclusively to 
the examination by the judges, of the animals and arti- 
cles exhibited, and no persont will be admitted within 
the enclosure on this day, but the officers of the Socie- 
ty, judges, and exhibitors. 

Erie Cottntt, N. Y. — ^The Cattle Show and Fair is 
to be held at Boflfalo on the 22d and 23d days of Septem- 
ber. The address will be delivered by O. Allen, Esq., 
President of the Society. There are seventeen classes 



of premiums, embracing all descriptions of live stock, 
field crops, dairy produce, implements, fmiu, &e. 

Senega County, N. Y. — Annual Exhibition to be 
held at Ovid, on the 14th and 15th of October. We 
have received a pamphlet containing the list of premiums, 
which are numerous and liberal. We notice a regula- 
tion m regard to the premium on Indian corn. The 
corn is to be weighed in the ear, and each bushel is to 
weigh not less than seventy-fivepounds. 

Saratoga County, N. Y.--Show to be held at the 
viUage of Ballston Spa, on the 8th of September next. 
The premium list makes a highly respectable appear- 
ance. Fifty copies of the Cultivator are awarded in 
premiums, for which we return our thanks. 

Onondaga County, N. Y. — ^We have received a 
copy of the premium list of this society, but are not in- 
formed at what time or at What place the annual exhi- 
bition will be held. We notice the society offers in pre- 
miums several copies of the Cultivator. 

Yates CotrNTY, N. Y.— Show and Fair to be held 
in Penn Yan, October 1st. A very extensive list of 
premiums is ofiered, embracing all branches of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, &c. The society has our thanks for 
its liberal patronage of the Cultivator, which it offen 
in premiums. 

Cortland Coitnty, N. Y. — ^We have received a 
copy of the premium list of this society, but are not in- 
formed as to the time and place of holding the next 
show. 

Caledonia County, Vt. — Fair to be held at St. 
Johnsbury Plain, Oct. 7th. This society carries on its 
operations in a spirited manner, and its exhibitions and 
other visible results, prove' that the course of improve- 
ment in this section is onward. 

Rutland County, Vt. — ^The show will be held at 
Rutland, on the 29th and 30th of September. The 
officers of the society are — Hon. Frederick Button, 
President; Wm. L. Farnham, of Poultney, Wm. R. 
Sanpord, of Orwell, Vice-Presidents ; John.C. Thrall. 
of Rutland, Reo. Secretary; Wm. C. Kittredoe, of 
Fairhaven, Cor. Secretary; James Adams, of Castle- 
ton, Treasurer; Samuel H. K£LLoo,of Pittaford, Audi- 
tor. 

Worcester Coitnty, Mass. — ^This society holds 
its Exhibition on the 2dd of September next, at Wor- 
cester. The liberal premiums and the widely extended 
reputation of the society, will no doubt, as usual, bring 
crowds to the exhibition. 



BoT Fly. — In the Ohio Cultivator. L. A. Baker 
says, that the bot-fly has " a bad, sneaking habit." 
which he has never seen noticed by any author. After 
buzzing about the horse's legs and mane a short time, it 
darts with great speed at the cavity beneath the jaws, 
and instantly inflicts a severe wound, from which the 
blood oozes; and that it is this occasional and painful 
attack, for which he has discovered no reason, that gives 
horses such a terror for these flies, which otherwise 
would not be noticed. 

Durability op Manxtre. — ^A writer in the Farmer 
and Mechanic states that he has noticed the bottoms ot 
coal-pits, between 65 and 70 years after the burning, 
so fertile that they invariably bore heavy erops of grass 
or grain. This manure, it is known, consists of burnt 
earth, ashes, charcoal, &c. Common barn manure be- 
comes nearly or ^hoUy exhausted in a comparative]^ 
short period. 
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A COMMODIOUS FARM HOUSE. 



Eds. Cultitator — I herewith send yon a plan and 
sketch of a commodious farm house. I have not en- 
deavored, in planning this house, to get the greatest 
number of rooms in a certaih space, or to have it most 
showy at a given expense, but to make it everywhere 
convenient, commodious, and tasteful. 

The main house is thirty by thirty-two feet, two sto* 
ries high, with a large well-lighted garret. The rear 
is 23 by 28 feet, including the wood house, and is a 
story and a half high. The first story is intended to be 
ten feet high, the second nine. 



The kitchen is entered from without, either through the 
back veranda, or the wood-house, and is lighted by two 
windows looking out through the veranda, ji. is the 
chamber stairway — B, the cellar do. — D. ash-bin— 
E. outside cellar stairs — F. large door for throwing in 
wood— O. cistern-pump, and platform. The dotted 
line in the wood-house represents the wall of the cistern. 

On the second floor, ftg. 48, A. is the principal stair> 
way — B. bed-rooms— -C. closets — D. is either a bed- 
room or lumber-room — U, H. halls — 0. kitchen stairs — 
G. garret stairs. 




O r t mmd Floor^Vig. 47. 



By a glance at the plan, fig. 47, it will be seen that 
there is a verandt extending across the front of the 
house. Through this we enter the hall, which is light- 
ed by a window over the door; at the left, as we enter, 
is the principal stairway; on the right, is the parlor — a 
large and well-shaped room, with two windows on one 
side, looking out through the veranda, and one at the 
end, looking in another direction. Proceeding through 
the hall, we enter the sitting-room, which is lighted by 
a bay window in the end, and a door- window opening 
into the back veranda. From this room are doors 
opening directly into the parlor, bed-room, and kitchen. 
The bed-room, with the clothes-press C. is lighted by 
one window^ and ha* a door opening into the kitchen. 



It will be seen by the perspective view above given, 
that the house is intended to be built in the bracketed 
style. I adopted this style in preference to the rural 
gothic, not because I consider it more beautiful, but be- 
cause it is less likely to be oarricatured by ignorant me- 
chanics, or fashionably ambitious imitators. There it 
now such a passion for gothic dwellings, that the conn- 
try will soon be blotched with all kinds of gabled and 
rustic fantasticS; and the style will be burlesqued to such 
an extravagant degree as to become odious. When dis- 
played in proper ntuationt in the country, the pictu- 
resque beauties of rural gothic dwellings are unrivalled. 
But to see such dwellings put on town lots, or in flat, 
bare fields, inspires the same aversion as would a baid 
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^' three story brick," sitQftted in a quiet and piotoresqae 
Tftllej. 

I prefer the bracketed style to the common modifica- 
tions of Grecian styles, for its greater availability for 
domestic uses, and because it is less common. 

In the constmction of this honse, the roof of the main 
part should extend over the vails about three feet, and 
the roof of the rear two feet. This, more than any 
other featore, will give the house a sheltered, comfort- 
able, home expression. Such a projection must be sup- 
ported by brackets. These may be made of almost any 
form to suit the lanoy of the builder. Fig. 49 represents 




sections of the roof projection, supported by two simple 
forms of brackets, a. is a neat and common form; 6. is 
less common, but very pretty. In the cut, g, repre- 
sents the side of the house — %, frieze — e. roof-boards and 
shingles — c. eave trough — d, plate—/", rafter. The 
part below the dotted line represents the brsckets as 
displayed at the gables. The brackets should be cut 
out of two, or two and a half inch plank. The frieze 
should be of thick stuff, put on in the usual way. To 
this the bracket must be firmly nailed or mortised. The 
roof-boards to be nailed on to the brackets must be 
smoothed on the under side and nicely jointed. The 
•eve- trough is made by nailing a board at right angles 
to the board that projects over the bracket, as at o, and 
lining it with tin. In order that the roof may not come 
down too far over the upper windows, it will be neces- 
sary to make the top of the plate about two feet or 
eighteen inches above the floor of the garret, wfaiob will 
snake the posts of the house about 22 feet long. 

It will be seen that there is but one chimney, and no 
fire-place in the main house. Stoves, inconsequence of 
being more economical of fuel, and giving a more even 
heat, are now pretty generally preferred to fire places. 
There being no fire-places there will be no need of man- 
tels, which, with fire- places and extra chimneys, are 
quite an item of expense. If a shelf is wanted for a 
clock, a short one can be put up where needed, support- 
ed by neatly carved brackets— opposite the bay window 
in the sitting-room would be an appropriate and oonve- 
nient place. 

The cellar can be made under the whole house, or 
merely under the kitchen part. 



Estimate. — ^I am not aMe to make a very close es- 
timate of the cost of this house, if neatly finished 
throughout; but from the opinions I have gathered 
from builders, I think it cannot be built as it should 
be for less than $1,800. This is supposing that the 
proprietor bestows no labor upon it himself. 

F. J. Scott. 

TohdOj OhiOy May 10, 1847. 




THE REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 



This implement, well known in many parts of the 
country, and in use for many years, holds nearly the 
same relation to the common hand-rake, in saving la- 
bor, as the plow and cultivator bear to the hand-hoe. 
A large portion of our farmers have not yet availed 
themselves of its eminent advantages. Th& amount of 
work it will perform with a single horse and driver, 
may be easily estimated by any one, when it is stated 
that a strip of hay on the ground, ten feet wide, may 
be raked up into winrows as fast as the horse will 
walk; that is, if the horse travels three miles per hour, 
more than three acres will be raked in that time, or 
twenty-four acres per day. The only labor in unload- 
ing each rakeful of hay, is a slight lifting of the handles., 
which causes the teeth to make a semi-revolution, and 
drop the load, without stopping. It is not merely the 
saving of labor at the moment, that gives this rake all 
its value; — the rapidity with which a large field of hay 
may be secured from a threatening storm, in case iX. 
emergency, is often of the greatest value. 

The teeth of this rake lie flat on the ground during 
its operation, and not, as has been represented in most 
of our agricultural papers, running on their points. 

PnoriTABLE Hens. — J. W. Bissel, of Rochester, who 
keeps his hens in a warm, dry, clean, and light hen- 
house, and feeds them in winter with mill screenings, 
butchers' scraps, and sometimes with warm boiled po- 
tatoes and cabbages, finds them to lay the greatest num- 
ber of eggs in 2d mo., (Feb ,) when they sell highest in 
market. The greatest number laid in any one day 
during that month, was 27, worth 42 cents; the ave- 
raged price of their food each day was 7 oents." The 
, ooet of attendanoe is not stated. 
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MANAGEMENT OF ROADS. 



[The common system of managing the repairs of 
roads, is by each individual giving a certain number of 
days' work on the highway, to balance a certain num- 
ber of dollars assessed against him — giving to each per- 
son taxed the ofier of commutation at a given rate. 
The work is generally conducted by supervisors, sur- 
veyors, or overseers, who are annually chosen by the 
different towns or townships. It is thought by many 
that this is not the best mode of supporting the repairs 
of roads, and a different one has been in some instances 
adopted, in lieu of it. Instead of personal service being 
rendered, the tax is paid in money, which is expended 
under the direction of agents chosen for the purpose. 
So far as this system has been tried, we believe it is 
generally acknowledged to be far better than the old cus- 
tom. Mr. Gillespie, in his work on Road Mak- 
ing," which we noticed last month, has an interesting 
chapter on this subject. He points out, in the first 
place, the defects of the present system, and then pro- 
ceeds to lay down a plan which appears to possess 
many advantages. We recommend a portion of his re- 
marks, which are herewith given, to the careful atten- 
tion of all interested in the support of public roads. — 
Eds.] 

In the first place, the condition of the roads, which is 
so important an element of the wealth and comfort of 
the whole community, should not be allowed to remain 
at the mercy of the indolence, or false economy, of 
the various small townships through which the roads 
pass. In one town, its public spirit, wealth, and pride, 
may induce it to make a good road; in the adjoining 
town, a short-sighted policy, looking only to private in- 
terest in its narrowest sense, may have led the inhabi- 
tants to work upou the roads barely enough to put them 
into such a condition as will allow a wagon to be slowly 
drawn over them. 

In the next place, the ''commissioners" who have 
the primitive direction of the improvements and repairs, 
should be liberally compensated for the time and atten- 
tion which they give to the work. Gratuitous services 
are seldom efficient ; at best they are temporary and 
local, and dependent on the whims, continued residence, 
and life of the party; and if the compensation be insuf- 
ficient, the same evils exist, though in a less degree. 
Skill, labor, and time, cannot be obtained and secured 
without being adequately paid for. 

The third defect in the system is the annual election 
of the commissioners and overseers. When men of 
suitable ability, knowledge, and experience have been 
once obtained, they should be permanently continued in 
office. On the present system of annual rotation, as 
soon as the overseer has learned something in his year's 
apprenticeship, his experience is lost, and another takes 
his place, and begins in his turn to take lessons in re- 
pairing roads at the expense of their condition. In 
other occupations, an apprenticeship of some years is 
thought necessary before a person is considered as quali- 
fied to practice with his own capital; while a road over- 
seer, the moment that he is chosen, is thought fit to 
direct a work requiring much science, at the expense 
of the town's capital of time, labor, and money. 

In the fourth place, the fundamental principle of the 
road-tax is a false one. Its contemporary custom of 
requiring rents to be paid in kind, has long since been 
found to be less easy and equitable than money rents. 
Just so is work paid for by the piece preferable in every 
respect to compulsory labor by the day. Men are now 



taken from their peculiar occupations, in which they are 
skilful, and transferred to one of which they know 
nothing. A good plowman does not think himself neces- 
sarily competent to forge the coulter of his plow, or to 
put together its woodwork. He knows that it is truer 
economy for him to pay a mechanic for his services. 
But the laws assume him to be a skilful road-maker-* 
a more difficult art than plow-making — and compej 
him to act as one; though his clumsiness in repairing 
his plow would injure only hiinself, while his road> 
blunders are injurious to the whole community. Skill 
in any art is only to be acquired by practical and suc- 
cessful experience, aided by the instructions of those 
who already possess it. An artisan cannot be extem- 
porized. 

Fifthly, labor by the day is always less profitable than 
that done by the piece, in which each man's skill and 
industry receive proportionate rewards. Working on 
the roads is generally made a half holiday by those who 
assemble at the summons of the overseer. Few of the 
men or horses do half a day's work, the remainder of 
their time being lost in idleness, and perhaps half of 
even the actual working time being wasted by its mis- 
direction. 

Lastly, it follows from the preceding, that the com- 
mutation system operates very unfairly and severely 
upon those who commute; for they pay the price of a 
full day's work, and their tax is therefore doubled. 

Such are the principal defects of the present system 
of managing the labor expended on town roads. But it 
is much easier to discover and to expose, than to re- 
move them. In the following plan the writer has cik 
deavored to combine the most valuable features of the 
various European systems, and to adapt them to onr 
peculiar institutions. 

In each state, a general legislative act should es- 
tablish all the details of construction, and determine 
definitely What a road ought to be," in accordance 
with the theory and practice of the best engineers. 
Surveys should be made of all the leading roads, and 
plans and profiles of them prepared, so that it might 
be at once seen in what way their lines could be most 
efficiently and cheaply improved. 

The personal labor and commutation system should 
be entirely abolished. If the town-meeting would vote 
a tax in money of half the amount now levied in days' 
work, its expenditure under the supervision to be pre- 
sently described, would produce a result superior to tho 
present one. When a road is a great thoroughfare, ex- 
tending far beyond the town, it would be unjust to levy 
upon it all the expense; and a county tax, or in ex- 
treme cases, a state appropriation, should supply what 
might be necessary. 

In regulating the expenditure of the money raised, 
the fundamental principle, dictated by the truest and 
most far-sighted economy, should be to sacrifice a por- 
tion of the reeourcet of the road to ensure the good m- 
ployment of the remainder. The justice of this principle 
needs no argument; its best mode of application is the 
only difficulty. The first step should be to place the 
repairs of the roads undei the charge of a professional 
road-maker, of science and experience. On his skill 
will depend the condition of the roads, more than on 
local circumstances or expenditures. His qualifications 
should be tested by a competent board of examiners, if 
he should not have received special instructions in the 
requisite knowledge, such as might well form a peculiar 
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department of education io oor colleges and normal 
■chools. As each town by itself could not afford to em- 
ploy a competent person, a number of them (more or 
less, according to their wealth and the importanee of 
the roads within their bounds,) should unite in an asso- 
oiatioo for that purpose. 

The engineer thus appointed, should choose, in each 
township, an active, industrious man, of ordinary educa- 
tion, to act as his deputy in making the expenditures in 
that town, and as foreman of the laborers employed du- 
ring the season of active labor on the roads. This 
deputy might be busily and profitably employed during 
the entire remainder of the year, in constantly passing 
over in due rotation the whole line of road un<ler his 
oare, and making, himself, the slight repairs which the 
continual wear and tear of the travel would render 
necessary. If taken in time, he himself could perform 
them ; but if left unattended to, at it utual, till the sea- 
son of general repairs, the deterioration would increase 
in a geometrical ratio, and perhaps cause an accident 
to a traveller, which would subject the town to damages 
tenfold the cost of repairs. 

The laborers hired by the ^cpQty in each town should 
be employed by piece work as far as is possible. This 
oan be carried out to a great extent, when the superin- 



tendent is competent to measure acoarately the vari- 
ous descriptions of work, and to estimate their compara- 
tive difficulty. When the work cannot be properly exe- 
cuted by portions allotted to one man, it may be taken 
by gangs of four or five, who should form their own as- 
sociations, make a common bargain, and divide the pay. 
In work not susceptible of definite calculation as to 
quantity or quality, and in such only, day-labor may be 
resorted to under a continual and vigilant superiutei»> 
denee. 

In such a system as has been here sketched, the mo- 
ney tax would be found to be not only more equitable 
than the personal labor system, but even less burden- 
some. None of it would be wasted; and those who had 
skill and strength for road work would receive back, in 
wages, more than their share of it ; those who were skil- 
ful in other work might remain at that which was most 
profitable to them, and pay only their simple share of 
the road-tax, not double, as when they now commute; 
and the only losers by the change would be the indolent, 
who were useless under the old system . but under this, 
would be obliged to contribute their share ; while great 
gain in every way would ensue to the community at 
large. The subject urgently demands legislative at- 
tention. 



CUTTING GRASS FOR HAY. 



The stage at which it is proper to cut grass for 
hay, undoubtedly varies with thediflferent species. Some 
kinds, as the orchard grass, {Dactylit glomerata.} and 
the common spire grass," or Kentucky blue grass, 
(Poa pratentitj) make only a small weight, compara- 
tively, in culms or seed stalks, but in favorable soils 
throw up an abundance of long, rich leaves. Where a 
heavy growth of such grasses is produced, it is best to 
mow them twice or more in a season — ^the first time 
when they are in flower, (or sooner if they lodge down,) 
and at such times afterwards as they will afibrd a suita- 
ble burden. But if the land is not rich, there will be 
only a few seed-stalks, and it may in many cases be 
better to let them die and dry up, and permit the growth 
of the leaves to continue till the latter part of the sea- 
son, or till a good crop is accumulated. It should be 
remembered however, that in all cases where there is a 
thick growth which lodges or falls down, it should at 
onee be cut; otherwise the grass will spoil by fermenta- 
tion, and the roots, also, will be more or less killed. 

It is probable that timothy, the herds-grass of New Eng- 
land, {Phlewn prattnte,) attains its maximum amount 
of nutriment at a later stage than most of the grasses 
commonly cultivated here. The conmion opinion is 
that its greatest value is at the time, or after, its seed 
is ripe. Our experience does not support this idea. 
We are aware that according to the experiments of 
Sinclair, as given in the Hortut Oramineut Wobumen- 
titf the ripe stems of this grass afforded twice the 
amount of nutriment given by the same quantity taken 
hi the flowering stage. This statement has probably had 
great influence in the minds of farmers in regard to the 
subject. But further researches in chemistry, have 
shown that the experiments of SiNciAia are not to be 
relied on for accuracy. His process was described in 
the work just referred to, page 2, as follows: 

" The grass, in a green or dry state, is submitted to 
the action of hot water till all its soluble parto are ta- 
ken up. The liquor is then separated from the woody 
fibre by meafis of blotting paper; it is then evaporated 
to dryness. The product, or solid matteri is the nutri- 
tive matter of the grass.'' 



In relation to the experiments of Sinclair, Prqf. 
Johnston, in his lectures, remarks that they have lost 
much of their value since it has been satisfactorily as- 
certained — 

1. That the proportion of soluble matter yielded 
by any species of grass, when made into hay, varies not 
only with the age of the grass when cut, but with the 
soil, the climate, the season, the rapidity of growth, the 
variety of seed sown, and with many other circumstan- 
ces which are susceptible of constant variation. 

** 2. That the animals have the power of digesting 
a greater or less portion of their food which is insoluble 
in water. Even the woody fibre of the hay is not en- 
tirely useless as an article of nourishment— experiment 
having shown that the manure often contains less of 
this insoluble matter than was present in the food con- 
sumed. 

3. That some of the substances which are of the 
greatest importance in the nutrition of animals — such as 
vegetable fibrin, albumen, casein, and leguraiii — are 
either wholly insoluble in water, or are more or less 
perfectly coagulated and rendered insoluble by boiling 
water. Mr. Sinclair, therefore, must have left behind, 
among the insoluble parts of his hay, the greater pro- 
portion of these important substances. Hence the na- 
ture and weight of the dry extracts he obtained could 
not fairly reprnsent either the kind or quantity of the 
nutritive matters which the bay was likely to yield when 
introduced into the stomach of an animal." 

It is evident that even Mr. Sinclair himself was by 
no means confident as to the correctness of his deductions, 
for in relation to the soluble matter of the grasses being 
taken as denoting accurately their value, he quotes from 
Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows: — " But still these 
quantities [of soluble matter,] cannot be regarded as 
abtolutdy denoting their value; albuminous or glutinous 
matters have the characters of animal substances : sugar 
is more nourishing and extractive less nourishing than 
thaaany other principle composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen; certain combinations of these substances, 
likewise, may be more nourishing than others." 

Upon the whole, therefore, though we should be in 
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faTor of allowing timothy to come nearer to matarhy 
tftan most other kinds of graee, we would cat it f<Mr hay 
before mach of its seed is ripened. 

The stems of timothy, where the growth is rank, are 
generally stiff and coarse, and the hay is frequently too 
hard and wiry to be greatly relished by oattle. To ob- 
viate this objection, it is well to give the hay a good 
sweating in cock. Soon after the grass is cot. or when 
it is fairly wilted, and the external moisture dried off, 
put it into cooks which will make from fifty to mxty 
pounds, (dry hay,) and let it remain in that aitnation 



for twenty-four to forty-eight boors. Then shake tba 
haj oat lightly, in a drying day, and it will be found 
mach more soft attd more agreeable to stook than if 
made in any other way. Tine is also gained ia the 
making in thb way, — the bay drying mucb more rapid- 
ly after it has been sweated. Where it is intended to be 
pressed and baled, or exported, the practice of drying it 
in swatb may do, provided the grass is not cut till it has 
become quite ripe; but the bay will be harsh and not as 
good, especiaiiy for sheep and eattle, as that made io 
the mode above described. 



FIXING AMMONIA. 



Me88»9. Editors — ^Your correspondent, T. H., of 
Colchester, Canada West, and yourselves, invite re- 
marks upon the above subject, in your last number. If 
you please, you may insert the following from a " chemi- 
cal friend who takes and reads the " Cultivator," al- 
though not a practical farmer. 

First, as io facts in the case. Oypsum, or sulphate 
of lime, is not a super-salt, or rather, there is no sapen- 
sulphate of lime, as supposed by T. H. Oypsum is 
composed of one equivalent of sulphurte acid, ami one of 
lime, and two equivalents of water, (i. e.) the common 
gypsam used for agricultural purposes. Gypsum and 
carbonate of ammonia when brought in contact, at com- 
mon temperatures, will mutually decompose each other, 
and the resulting compounds will be sulphate of ammo- 
nia and carbonate of lirae. The ammonia in rain wa- 
ter is in the form of a carbonate j and gypsum **ftzts" 
the ammonia by the two compounds mutually decompo- 
sing each other, and converting the ammonia into a sul- 
phate, which is a fixed salt, thus rendering it useful to 
vegetation. The difficulty with T. H. seems to be that 
he does not reconcile this with his table of affinities. 
The difficulty in the matter seems to lead T. H. to 
doubt THE FACTS. Now, tto ABSOLUTE r^ianoc can be 
placed upon tables of affinities, in all cases, as was once 
Supposed by Geoffrey and others. There are so many 
disttarbing extraneous causes^ that the exceptions in many 
cases would form the general rule. Among these dis- 
turbing causes, we may mention heat, light, electricity, 
and cohesion or density — all tending to disturb our ta- 
bles of affinities, so that should we place too much re- 
liance upon them, they might lead us to contradictory 
and erroneous conclusions. Sulphuric aeid has a strong- 
er affinity for lime," says T. H., " than for ammonia." 
tt is true that the affinity between the elements of gyp- 
sum is greater than between the elements of sulphate 
of ammonia; but it is not true, as T. H. says is *'evi. 
dent to his mind," that carbonate of lime and sulphate 
of ammonia will, when mixed together, mutually de- 
compose each other. No chemical action takes place 
ander the circumstances supposed. An experiment that 
will prove two things, may be tried in the following 
manner: Add to two quarts of pure rain water, in a 
chinaware dish, about a tea spoonful of sulphuric acid, 
then evaporate nearly to dryness, then add a little pnl- 
verized lime, and yon will readily perceive the peculiar 
smell of ammonia. Now this proves, that there is am- 
monia in rain water, and that lime will decompose the 
sulphate of ammonia, forming sulphate of lime; but 
mind, there is no carbonic acid present. That escaped 
in the form of a gas when the sulphuric acid was added 
to the rain water. If carbonic acid had been present, 
it would have prevented the chemical change. Now, 
neither carbonic acid or ammonia alone, will decompose 
gypsum or sulphate of lime; but when the two am to- 



gether, which is always the ease in rain water, sta- 
bles, &o., where ammonia is sensibly present, from the 
decomposition of animal matters, a mutual deoomposi- 
tion takes place. The ' * apparent discrepancy," if any, 
may be explained in the following manner, by what, in 
the books, is called ** double eleetwe affinity.** Bat I will 
explain it, I think, so that all your readers will readily 
anderstand it. Let the force or affinity by which the 
elements of gypsum (sulphuric acid and lime,) are held 
together, be ealled " quiescent affinity, and (for illus- 
tration,) be represented by 20. Again. Let the force 
or ^* quiescent " affinity between the elements uf carbon- 
ate of ammonia be represented by 5. Now bring the 
two compounds together, and a new set of affinities is 
brought into action, viz: between the sulphuric acid and 
ammonia, and between the carbonic acid and lime. 
These new affinities are called ^'divellant," and are 
greater than the ''quiescent" affinities, in the case in 
question. We will suppose, for illustration, the affinity 
between the sulphuric acid and ammonia, to be IS; and 
between oarbonio acid and lime, 15 also; the result 
would be as follows: 

Q^ieseent JSffinUies. 

fitalphateofUme....... 20) 

Carbonate of anunonia, 6 $ ^^""•""B 
IHvsllant Affinities. 

Sulphate of amnu)nia, 15 > ... 

Carbonate of lime, . . 15 J *'^"*""8r 30, 

Now you perceive that the sum of tbe '' divellant" 
affinities is greater than the «im of the quiescent" 
affinities; and hence the change. But you take oarboaie 
acid out of theqaestion, which T. H. does not take into 
account, and you abstract a force or power in the sup- 
posed case, equal to 15, which m the ease m question ex- 
ists between the carbonio acid and lime, tending directly 
to separate the line from the sulphuric acid. Thus, yoq 
perceive, that the table of affinities of T. H. is no gmd% 
any farther than single elective affinity " is concerned, 
which takes place in the ease in question, when oarbo< 
nio acid is absent. I think this will be sufficient to ex< 
plain the modus operandi in the change ia question. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, the /act that gypsum will fix 
the ammonia that descends with the gentle dew and rain 
from heaven, and thereby render greater facilities for 
vegetation to acquire the indispensable prtnoiple aitio* 
gen, is a wonderful and most valuable discovery in these 
days of progress; far more useful, perhaps, to the hn- 
man family^ than the fabled waters of L^he, or its more 
fnodem reality , which sooths the system into quiet and 
repose, and renders it insensible to the surgeon's knife. 
It is no doubt a great boon to mankind to be relieved 
from the consciousness of pain while ondergoing the se- 
vere ordeal of surgical operations. Tet this pains and 
horrors of starvation, which ean neither be removed or 
alleviated by any iabled or real Letheon, bat damand 
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brttui ! bread ! with an eloquence and earnestness that 
fiends themselves could not deny, were it in their power 
to give, is far more terrible than the surgeon's knife 
when experienced in all its reality. This modem dis- 
covery of the effects of gypsum in fixing ammonia, is to 
the human race what ^^Letheon" is to the afflicted. 
They must both be properly used, and the results are 
alike most wonderful and valuable. 

By direct experiments, it is found that 4 lbs. of rain 
water, contain one grain of ammonia. Now, take the 
four months of April, May, June, and July, and accord- 
ing to experiments made by Schubler, there would fall, 
ordinarily upon one acre, about 60,540 tons of rain wa- 
ter. This would give us ammonia enough, oould it all 
be made fixed in the soil, to yield about 45 lbs. of ni- 
trogen, which is as much as is contained in 2| tons of 
hay; but not as much as would be contained in the 
straw, seed, and roots of some kinds of grain that 
might be raised on an acre, though more than would be 
necessary for what is often produced. Hence the rea- 
son why gypsum is more valuable for grass when used 
alone, than for grain. Soils, abundant in all the alka- 
lies necessary for the vigorous growth of grain, would 
need more nitrogen than is contained in the ammonia of 
rain water. Chemistry points to the liquid excrements 
of animals as the most ready means to supply it. From 



the fermentation and decomposition of these substances, 
carbonate ofammonia is generated, and the ammonia 
should be fixed to the soil by alt the means within our 
power; the readiest of which, perhaps, are gypsum and 
charcoal. The office of charcoal is two fold. Firstly, 
by supplying carbon to plants, in the carbonic acid ab- 
sorbed from the atmosphere, and secondly, by con- 
densing ammomacai gas within its pores, whieh is easily 
separated by plants and appropriated to their use when 
the ground is moist. Decayed wood is nearly like char- 
coal ; hence the value of decaying woody fibre, in the 
shape of what is called humua^ peat, &0., though peat 
contains decaying animal matters in conjunction with 
woody fibre, and thus is more valuable still as a fertili* 
zer to many soils. 

There has much been said as to the effects of gypsnia 
upon soils, when used for a series of years in suocessiotti 
as to a tendency to exhaust them . How gypsum wiay 
<2o good, I have shown above. I may, at some future 
time, say more upon gypsum, and some other things, if 
the pages of the Cultivator should be no more profita* 
bly employed. Spalding. 

Rou»e$ Point, N, F., AfrU 6, 1847. 

[A communication on the above subject, received snb- 
sequently to the foregoing, will be given next month 
£d8.] 
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mmHU, HttkeHandM, May 15, 1847. 

Messbs. EDiToas^Since my last, everything in the 
ve<Tetable world has been almost without change until 
the last week or ten days, during which the weather 
has been warm and springlike. The development of 
vegetation within this period has been extremely rapid, 
more like that of a colder climate, than is usual here. 

The various grain crops are coming forward rapidly, 
and we are now better able to judge of the prospect for 
the ensuing harvest. The autumn sown grain seems 
generally in this, and I am informed over other large 
districts, to have suffered from the winter, the crowns 
of the ridges being sometimes almost entirely bare. 
The color, however, is green and healthy. The spring 
sown grain almost universally appears extremely flou- 
rishing. 

I have been much pleased in the course of a walk to- 
day, with the appearance of the pastures; they present 
a deep living green, and a closeness of herbage that I 
have rarely seen equalled. It is only, however, within 
the last two weeks that they have been in a condition 
to save the remainder of the farmers' hay ricks. The 
cows are now in the spring, turned into their pastures 
without the jackets in which they were universally 
clothed during the autumn. I got a look into a dairy 
farmer's cow stable a few days since. The cows all 
stood with their heads inward, and a passage behind. 
There seemed to be no manger, in fact nothing in front 
but upright sticks, curved a little in the middle, so that 
the animal could pass its head between them and eat 
from the ground. They were placed almost as closely 
together as they could stand. The barns are generally 
of brick, with low walls and high steep thatched roofs. 
• The houses on the exterior are of much the same model, 
but smaller in size, and the two are frequently in closer 
contact than would please our farmers. 

It is considered here a distinguished mark, or rather 
presage of good fortune , if a pair of storks choosd to 



locate themselves on the chimney of a person's house. 
These singular birds almost always build upon the tops 
of chimneys. I saw one chimney upon which an old 
cart wheel had been placed, both for the convenience 
of a pair of these birds of good omen, and in order that 
the draught of the chimney might not be stopped. 
Upon this cart wheel they had collected an immense 
mass of sticks and grass, certainly a foot in thickness. 

Much trouble is taken to collect manure, and materi- 
als for forming composts; the ditches are carefully 
cleaned in spring and autumn, and large quantities of 
excellent materials for the latter purpose obtained. 
But by a singular inconsistency, these heaps, gathered 
by so much toil, are frequently placed upon the very 
borders of ditches, where the liquid drains away. I 
saw this morning a beautifully made heap of manure, 
30 or 40 loads, arranged on a flagged slope, leading 
from the back of a barn down to a ditch of about six 
feet wide, filled with water in which was a slow cur- 
rent; this water was colored almost black by the drain- 
ings of the heap, thus conveying away certainly a fourth 
part, if not a third, of its value. 

The small cross roads here are as bad as our own, 
being almost impassable in spring. In Friesland, where 
the soil is clay, all of the travelling at this season is 
done on the canals. 

I have been favored to-day with a sight of 15 or 20 
of the swinish tenants of the Dutch farm-yards. I do 
not pretend to much learning in this branch of know- 
ledge, but I instantly recognized a likeness, which I 
think I have seen in your paper, of an animal usually 
called a hog, but which your correspondent insisted 
upon naming a landpike. They were all legs, and head, 
and ears, and tail, and hair. The back approached a 
semicircle, with a row of bristles like the back fin of a 
roach or perch; the lower line of the body followed in 
some degree the Ime of the back, being somewhat con- 
tracted in the middle; the hams and shoulders were 
merely slightly enlarged continuations of the lower por- 
tions of the legs. The idea of /at, m conoection with 
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such animaU, seemed quite preposterous. I have heard 
seYeral Dutchmen say that they considered pork as an in- 
ferior kind of meat, and am no longer disposed to won* 
der at their prejudice, especially if they have ever had 
their attention drawn to one of these creatures while 
living. Yours truly, John P. Noaton. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND.-No. 5. 

DRAiinir<3 — ^Irhioatiok. — ^In the advancement of ag- 
riculture in England, draining bears a most impor* 
tant part. It is now being adopted in all well cul- 
tivated districts, and the beneficial efiects are every- 
where apparent. It is not improbable that the ex- 
cessive moisture of the climate in England, requires 
more thorough draining of the land, to remove the ex- 
oess, than with ds. The drains most frequently used 
in English husbandry, are blind, or covered, so that 
there is no loss in the cultivation of the land. From a 
careful inquiry as to the beneficial results of systematic 
draining, I am satisfied that in very many instances, 
the product of the land has been more than doubled, and 
its value increased in like proportion. 

The depth and width of the drains must of necessity 
vary, as the nature of the soil, the quantity of water 
to be removed, and the descent which may be obtained 
in the drains, may render necessary. I should judge 
from what observation I was enabled to make, that 
from thirty inches to four feet was the usual depth, 
though in many instances a much deeper drain is used. 
Prof. Johnston recommends that drains should be at 
least three feet in depth, and his recommendation meets 
with much favor. Draining tiles are generally pre- 
ferred, and they are at present probably the cheapest 
article that can be had for the construction of perma- 
nent drains in most parts of the kingdom. Considera- 
ble care is necessary in covering them. It is said, and 
I doubt not truly, that the number of acres of land here- 
tofore worthless, which have been rendered valuable and 
productive by means of systematic and thorough drain- 
ing, now amounts to many millions of acres. Much, 
however, yet remains to be done, before the entire coun- 
try will be brought under such a complete system as 
will enable the farmer to realize from his land all that 
good husbandry in this respect would give him. 

The actual decrease of moisture in well drained por- 
tions of the kin<rdom, has been satisfactorily established. 
The health of those districts where thorough draining 
has been resorted to, has been obviously improved. This 
is so apparent, that those engaged in the inquiry as to 
the causes of the surprising mortality which still exists 
in some sections of the country , have made careful exa- 
minations as to the results on health, and have given it 
as their opinion that the mortality in these districts has 
been d.niini&hed more than one-third. The subject in 
tliis point of view is attracting much attention, and it 
will doubtless he urge<l upon the public until a thorough 
■ystem is adopted throughout the entire kingdom. 

In Ireland it is far more needed than in England, 
much less having been done. The government are at 
present turning their attention to this and other means 
of improvement, and unless the landholders become 
wise to their own best interests and adopt improvements 
thcm.selves, it is not improbable that parliament will be 
compelled, in order to save the millions of the laboring 
population of Ireland from absolute starvation, to force 
the landholders to enter into these measures. That 
Ireland can support her own population, if proper means 
are adopted in the cultivation of the soil, no person who 
has visited that fertile isle can for a moment doubt. 

That great improvement may be made m lands in 
this country by thorough draining, is apparent from the 
■uccess which has attended what has already been 
done. Many of our farmers are turning their attention 



to it, and wherever an Englishman or a Scotchman set» 
ties, an example is given in this respect which our 
countrymen are prone to imitate. Was this much 
more common than it is, thjs productions of the land 
and a greater certainty of a crop, would satisfy every 
farmer, that much might be learned in this matter, to 
our advantage, by following a practice which has proved 
of such immense advantage across the water. 

Irrigation is practiced to a considerable extent, and 
when judiciously conducted, with most surprising re- 
sults. In many sections of the country, every little 
stream is used to advantage. Dams are erected, and 
slight ditches, so as to water the whole surface, are cut 
through the fields, and the land is flooded as occasion 
requires. The increased product is in many cases very 
great. The grass land is mostly benefitted, but on 
some grain crops I saw it used to advantage, though 
great care is required, lest the crop should be injured 
by an excess of water. In the neighborhood of some 
of the large towns, where the streams receive the wash 
of the sewers, I have observed a remarkable fertility io 
the meadows and grass lands. 

The agriculture of England never could have attained 
its present state of improvement, had not attention 
been given to the adoption of every available means to 
emich their lands, and thus secure a bountiful return in 
the crops. There are, it is true, many portions of the 
country, where these and other improvements have not 
been fully carried out, — but those portions are constant- 
ly lessening in extent, and the time is not far distant, 
when they will in a great measure be only known in the 
recollection of the past. 

If this practice is thus useful in the moist climate of 
England, how much more advantageous would it prove 
with us, when our lands are so often parched by the 
burning heat of summer, which is rarely known there 
Irrigation and draining should go together, as there is 
danger frequently of a surplus of water, and the drains 
will take ofi* what is more than sufficient for the health- 
ful growth of the grain or plants. 

It has been often said to me by gentlemen, that the 
methods of English husbandry cannot be adopted here. 
I am aware that there are some practices there that can- 
not be made to apply here, nor be suddenly introduced; 
it is necessary to proceed with caution — but it will be 
of immense advantage to our farming interests, if at- 
tention is given to practices which have been success- 
fully adopted elsewhere. In this way we may learn 
from the experience of others, select those methods 
which are suited to our climate and our circumstances; 
and thus, without loss of time, we may avail ourselves 
of their experience, which has cost years of labor and 
vast expenditure of means. Draining and irrigation 
may be adopted wherever necessary, and without such 
an expenditure as to- render them burdensome. The in- 
crease of crop, the advantage to health, and the re- 
claiming of land now unproductive in many cases, would 
lead to results most beneficial to tbe agricultural inte> 
rests of this country. H. 

RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. VI.— By Caius. 

LoMBARDT. — The most striking rural feature of Lom- 
bardy, is the festooning of the vines from tree to tree 
along the way. The country is flat, and exceedingly 
productive, and reminded me frequently of the richest 
portions of the meadows along the Connecticut river. 
The roads are broad and kept in excellent condition; 
on each side, through all the rice growing portions of 
the country, are large ditches, from which the water is 
drawn ofl* as needed, for the rice fields beyond them. 
Just across these canals, are lines of trees running for 
miles parallel with the road, and through a large part 
of the kingdom, absolutely burthened with vines. 

The water of the canals is also used for irrigation of 
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their grasses, and even of com land. Indeed, I do not 
remember a district where irrigation appeared to be 
conducted on so grand and so scientific a scale as in 
Austrian Lotnbardj. The first engineers are employed, 
— and that they have goo«i ones, the excellence of the 
roads is sufficient proof-Huid the privilege of using the 
viators is let out by contract. The closest watch is 
kept of all the sluice ways, and water is sold by inches. 

Grass fields cut, not unfrequently, three heavy crops 
in a season. And even two crops of the lighter grains 
have been matured. The corn (maize,) is most abun- 
dant in its produce — cultivated almost uniformly in 
lines; and its tillage not differing much from that prac- 
tised in our own country, except that it is far more 
thorough. 

The peasantry of Austrian Lombardy have by no 
means the contented look of those of Tuscany; still they 
are in general well clad, and healthy looking. They 
are rarely the owners of the lands they improve ; though 
families frequently occupy the same farm from genera- 
tion to generation. The implements are not so per- 
fect as in Tuscany; nor is the same encouragement 
given to new methods, or improved means of pursuing 
field labor. The oxen are exceedingly fine, and great 
care is taken of them; you not unfrequently see them 
in the field blanketed, to protect them from the flies and 
the rain. The yokes are beautifully made, and fitted 
for easy draft. 

The barns through all of Lombardy are huge — set up 
upon pillars of stone, and laborers live under the same 
roof with their cattle. 

Between the Austrian dominions and Tuscany, stretch- 
es a pile of the Appenines, and just under its nearer 
side, a limit of the Papsd territory; in this lies the old 
city of Bologna. 

Bologna.— In its neighborhood oultivation offers a 
striking contrast to that of the more southern Papal 
lands. All is as rich as a garden. The vegetables in 
the markets are hardly surpassed in Belgium. Hed<res, 
too, are neatly trimmed; and it is with feelings of glad- 
ness, that one, after toiling over the mountains south 
of the city, leaves the sight of their ugly fissures, and 
barren, heathy sides, for a look out upon the sweet lap 
of valley in which lies Bologna. As you ride down 
towards it, hedges take the place of broken and homely 
walls; locust trees in blossom perfume the air, — ^the 
clover carpets acres with its crimson tufts, waving 
over the sides of the hills like silken plush; sweet 
briar, and flowers of every hue, are on each side of 
you, and plum trees, and cherries, are in the promise 
of bearing; while on the plain land below, in a great 
prairie of checkered grain, and grass, and orchard, — 
running away flat and broad as a sea, to the distant 
horizon, — are the roofs and leaning towers of the city. 

Indeed, in all that regards progress, whether in ag- 
riculfure or commerce, the Bolognese are far before the 
other subjeoU of the Pope. And this it was that made 
them the most restive and revolutionary of all, under 
the tyranny of the old sovereign. 

Coming down upon the plain, where lie the little 
governments of Parma and Modena, you see great fields 
of hemp and flax, the former of gigantic growth; and in 
the cottages you see the peasantry spinning. 

A penny a day is the average earning of the flax 
spinners. No wonder they want to come to America. 

Mulberries appear occasionally. Elms and poplars 
are the prevailing trees in the flat land. 

The Bologna sausage is famous over Europe ; but its 
peculiarity is merely in the making. Indeed, it is now 
siA-cesbfully imitated in most other continental cities, as 
well as to some extent I believe, in our own. The 
. swine I observed in Italy— out of Naples — ^were mostly 
ef inferior description. 

I have thus given running glimpses of the rural appear- 



ances of Italy — purposely brief and withont detail, since 
little is to be learned by us in way of improvement, 
from study of Italian agriculture. There are, however, 
some things in their systems, by attentive observation of 
which, we should be gainers. 

First — in respect of irrigation. No where in Europe 
is the proof of its good effect so apparent as in Lombar- 
dy ; no where is it conducted with more care; no where 
does it so richly repay the outlay. Nor is the genera] 
surface more favorable to the system than in many 
parts of our own country. 

Second — ^in care of cattle. The oxen and cows of 
Tuscany and Lombardy are more sleek and beautiful in 
their appearance, than any I remember to have seen 
elsewhere. This is owing to nice preservation of breed, 
—to proper and full feeding, and to regular and judi- 
cious cleaning, and protection from the weather. I may 
add further, that their docility and strength were equal 
to their good appearance. 

Third — in economy of ground. The lines between 
fields are almost uniformly set with trees in some way 
productive—either as supports to vines, or furnishing 
food for silk- worms. Their grain fields serve in some 
measure as orchards; and the practice of soiling is the 
fullest possible proof of best land economy. 

Fourth — in substantial nature of their buildings. They 
are of lasting materials — well constructed — ample in 
size — nor are they without those graces of neatness and 
beauty to which some American farmer are as insensible 
as brutes. 

Fifth — ^in multiplication of products. If the silk crop 
fail, he has his grain, or his wine, or his orcharding. 
Thus too, he tests and brings into exercise every quali- 
ty of his soil. 

Sixth — his cheerful labor. He sings among his vines, 
and they make a chorus together at the reaping. In 
his cottage, and on the mountain, he wears a contented 
and a courteous look. May not the American farmer, 
vi ith twice the success of the poor Italian, and as rich a 
country, study with benefit, to wear a like air of con- 
tentment — at least out of courtesy to those with whom 
he comes in contact; — if not with the higher intent 
of making it — as it were — an every-day thanksgiving to 
Him, who tumeth riven into a toUdemeUf and thi 
water-springi into dry ground 

In my next paper I shall speak of some other portion 
of the continent. 



Preserving Egos. — This is the season to put up a 
store of eggs, against " time and need." There are va- 
rious modes of preserving them. Lime-water has been 
found to answer well. Mr. H. A. Parsons, of Buffalo, 
informs us that he has been successful in preserving 
them with salt. He takes large stone jars, or tight 
kegs, and packs the eggs on the tmail end, first putting 
in a layer of salt, and then a layer of eggs, taking care 
that the eggs do not touch the keg or jar. In this way 
the vessel is filled to near the Hp, when it is carefully 
covered over and placed in a cool dark place. Mr. P. 
has kept them in this way, perfectly good for three 
years. It is important that the eggs should be new. 
not more than ten days old, when pot up, if it is in- 
tended to keep them a great while. 

Curing Hams. — ^The editor of the Farmers' Cabinet 
says that his mode — the best he has fallen upon in a 
practice of 30 years — is to wrap the hams completely 
in newspapers, and then enclose each in a muslin bag, 
drawing the mouth of the bag closely about the string 
which is attached to the ham and by which it is suspen- 
ded. A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator never 
finds any care necessary in excluding flies, when a tea- 
spoonful of red pepper has been rubbed upon the fleshy 
part of each ham before salting. 
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Mawurino Pear Trkes.—I notice in the March 
namber of the Cultivator, a short article on ti'ansplant- 
ing fruit trees, by Mr. Worden, in which he recommends 
manuring the ground highly for them, and speaks of 
producing a growth of 8 feet in a season, on a pear 
graft, by the use of hog manure. This manuring ground 
highly for fruit trees, may do well at the east, toUh 
iome kinds, as, for instance the apple, but for the pear, 
I do not believe such a system is safe at all. At 
least it would be utterly ruinous here at the west with 
the pear tree, and more or less hurtful with all kinds of' 
fruit trees on a large proportion of our soil. It is well 
known that the pear tree is liable to a disease called 
the frozen sap-blight, which I have heard has almost 
destroyed many of the finest pear orchards at the west, 
and as I learn from various sources, is becoming some- 
what prevalent at the east. Those who are best ac- 
quiinted with this disease, believe it to be caused by a 
rapid and unripe, or a very late growth, which utterly 
anfits the trees for withstanding our severe winters. 
Nothing could be more likely to produce such a growth 
than to excite the roots by manuring them so highly, 
and hence I view it to be very unsafe ; although under 
favorable circumstances they might escape. A thorough 
cultivation of the soil, aided, if necessary, with some 
weaker, less stimulating manure, I should much prefer. 
The thorough cultivation alone, is a great plenty here. 
So far as I have seen, the poorest soils of our prairies 
and openings, are the most favorable to the health and 
productiveness of the pear tree. The great desidera- 
tum, the " tie plus ultra," in growing pear trees, (and 
indeed, every kind of fruit tree,) is to have n.firm, well- 
ripened tissue^ which alone will insure them against in- 
jury in our trying winters. I should much rather have 
a firm, sound growth of two feet in a season, than a 
forced, unripe growth of eight feet. In regard to the 
west, I speak as having had some little experience here; 
of the east I know less to be sure; but if I am wrong , 
in thus advising in regard to pear trees there, wiW Mr. 
Thomas, or some other experienced horticulturist, set 
me right. But if I am right j will our friends remember 
this, if they wish to raise pear trees. 

Budding. — I do not agree with Mr. Smith, in the 
March number, in regard to budding. Ho recommends 
stripping off the leaves before inserting the bud, and 
after it has started, to cut off the top. As to stripping 
off the leaves, it seems to me to be not only perfectly un- 
necessary, but very injurious to the trees. Nor would 
it be so very easy to prepare a lot of several hundred 
or thousand trees in this way, as in a nursery, for in- 
stance. I am sure I should seriously object to having 
caterpillars do it for mepeven if they were inclined to. 
about the right time, and quite as much on account of 
losing the leaves as anything else. The tree, if thus 
f tripped, would of course lose the leaves already f6rmed, 
and that at a time when its main strength (so to speak,) 
lay in its leaves, the roots having been pretty well ex- 
hausted in forming them. The leaves, as every one 
onght to know, are indispensably necessary to enable 
the tree to complete and ripen the growth already com- 
menced, and if the first, main set of loaves be removed, 
it must put forth a new and comparatively feeble set, 
with which to finish its growth. To do this, the roots 
must be again severely taxed, which of course enfee- 
bles them, and thus the whole growth is materially 
checked in the operation, and a comparatively stinted, 
veakly growth ensues. The tree may, however, after 



a time, partially recover, so as to cause somewhat of a 
rapid growth in the bud which has started, in oonse- 
quence of removing the top above it. This growth will 
of course be the most rapid and unripe, when other trees 
not so treated have mostly closed and are ripening their 
growth, and hence, winter will overtake it still grow- 
ing, or at least, very much unprepared for that season. 
Thus, by this operation, the order of nature is seriously 
broken in upon^ which all know cannot be done with 
impunity. 

The effect will generally be, that the growing bud will 
freeze down more or less, which, with the shock meived 
by the tree at the time it was budded, and when winter 
sets in, will make the growth the next season much 
more feeble than if it were treated in the ordinarv way. 
This, at least, is my experience on the subject. I have 
no doubt if Mr. S. will but try the common method, and 
if favored with common success in it, he will fully agree 
with me. Budding in the summer, and removing the 
top shortly after, so that the bud will start to grow ira- 
mediately, is, however, practised a few degrees sooth 
of here, as I have been informed by Mr. Alldredge, 
an experienced nurseryman living at Indianapolis, la. 
He writes me that he buds mosUy in June and Jti/y, 
and tops 15 days after — that he succeeds better with 
apples in this way than by grafting, and frequently ob- 
tains a growth of from two to three feet the same sea- 
son. The difference in the length of the seasons, (to 
say nothing of the difference in the soil,) there and in 
this latitude, (about 424,) especially at the east, is so 
great as to render his success entirely nnattainable so 
far north as this. I can think of but one possible ad- 
vantage which this method would have over the usual 
one in this latitude. That is this; so far as I ha^ no- 
ticed, the bnds, when they first start, after the top is 
removed in the lumm^r, are never troubled by insects, 
which in the sprin|r sometimes eat oat and destroy the 
buds. 

Peculiar Growth of Varieties." — ^A few words 
in regard to wuat Mr. Thomas says in the same num- 
ber, about the peculiar growth of varieties." On this 
subject he and I do not agree fully on some points, but 
on some of the most important ones we do agree, and I 
trust I shall be excused for again oalling the attention 
of such of your readers as are interested in this subject, 
to them. 

1st. That the characteristics of frait tree*, the de- 
scription of which I laid so maoh stress upon in my arti- 
cle in the Horticulturist, to which he alludes, and which 
I am so desirous of seeing incorporated as a part the 
standard descriptions of varieties, im our horticultural 
works, form a useful aazilisLry to the description of 
some varieties." 

2d. That they famish important aid to accuracy to 
every nurseryman, who " lastly, " may ueually reeog^ 
nize hit trees by the appearance of their growth — that 
is, if I understand him, if he will hot take the pains to 
study and make him^if familiar vrith the pecaliar cha- 
racteristics of the different varieties. 

It is earnestly to be hoped then, that our nurserymen 
and horticulturists will take hold of this thing with a 
determination to make themselves as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their varieties as possible, so that if there 
were any " mixing " among varieties of trees they had 
purchased or propagated, they might be able to detect 
and neutralize the mistake. This branch of horticultural- 
knowledge, is, in my opinion, a very important one, 
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and has been, I fear, sadly neglected amongst as. F. 
K. Phcenix. Delavan, Wucontin, March 25, 1847. 

Failurx nf BuDDfNO.— I have been, during twenty 
years past, more or less engaged in budding, grafting, 
See. Last year, about the middle of the season of bud- 
ding, I inserted some bods of the Mayduke, Napoleon 
Bisarreau, and two or three other varieties of cherries, 
with almost perfect success, except with the Napoleon 
Bigarreau. In the case of these, the gum commenced 
exuding after two or three days, the bark failed to unite 
with the stock, and every bttd 'f ailed. This was the re* 
suit with bads set at three different times, at intervals of 
three or four days. The trees were growing in five 
different gardener-mere all apparently perfectly healthy 
and vigorous, and are now mostly dead. 

The few that are living look as if they were in " the 
last end of a hard winter." I know of one other in- 
stance in this neighborhood almost precisely similar. 
What caused the failure of all the buds of this particular 
variety f and the death of the trees ? Bailey. Bing- 
kamion, May 31, 1847. 



Orioih of the Baldwin Apple. — This fine fruit, 
so much esteemed where it is known, originated in 
Wilmington, Massachusetts. Its history was given 
somewhat in detail, several years ago, in the New Eng- 
(and Farmer ; but an abridged and somewhat improved 
edition was given in the Hortietdturist for January last, 
by B. V. French, Esq., Vice-President of the Mass. 
Hort. Society. 

" The original tree,'* says Mr. F., grew on the farm 
of a Mr. Butters, and was known for a time as the But- 
ters apple. This tree was frequented and pecked by the 
wood-peckers, and Mr. Butters called it the wood-pecker 
apple. This fruit must have been known about a cen* 
tury. From Col. Baldwin, of Woburn, and his family, 
who introduced it largely into public notice, it took the 
name of * Baldwin,' by which the fruit is now every- 
where known. I am informed that Col. Samuel Jaques, 
of Somerville, eminent as an agriculturist, breeder, and 
horticulturist, as well as a public benefactor of his age, 
now owns that part of the farm on which the original 
Baldwin tree grew, and has placed a monument on the 
site where it once flourished." 

The principal facts as above given, we have more 
than once learned from Col. Jaq.ues himself. In a let- 
ter lately received from him, he says — Whenever I go 
to the spot on my farm where this memorable tree once 
stood, I am carried back in agreeable recollection, to 
1784, when I went vrith Col. Loammi Baldwin, of Wo- 
burn, and my father, and saw them take scions from this 
tree. When Col. Baldwin's scions bore fruit, he sent 
some barrels of it to a particular friend in England, 
where U created so much excitement that letters came 
to this country inquiring for the * Saldwin pippin as it 
was there called j hence the name Baldwin apple." 



Early Potatoes. — ^The very superior early potato, 
sometimes called ** Hall's early June," has been known 
in this vicinity for eight or ten years past, as Ross's 
early," their true name. They originated in Scotland, 
and were brought to this country about ten years since, 
together with thirty other varieties, by Mr. James Wil- 
son, the well-known nurseryman of this city. He pro- 
cured them of Mr. Lawson, of Edinburgh, the seeds- 
man of the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

After sufficient trial of all the varieties, Mr. Wilson 
selected the Ross's early, as the best very early variety. 
He also selected two other kinds — the Shaw's early, 
and the Stafford Hall — the latter a late potato of very 
fine quality. The others he found no better than many 
old varieties common all over the country, and conse- 
quently not worth extending. 



The Shaw's early, are a very desirable variety. 
They are what are commonly called " second early," 
ripening about fourteen days after the Ross's, and are 
much better tor a general crop, as they are very uni* 
form in size, and very prolific, when grown in good 
soil. They are oblong; the Ross's round. 

I have called attention to the above facts because I 
think it high time a check be given to the multiplica- 
tion of names in vegetables, fruits, Sec. It is an evil 
which is rapidly extending itself, and the oonsequence 
is, confusion to all who are not on the qui trive in detect- 
ing it. Herman Wendell. Albany^ June, 1847. 

[The kind of potato which our eorrespondent thinks 
is •* Ross's early," was bruught to our notice by Prof. 
Hall, of this city, and was first spoken of in the Culti- 
vator for 1844, page 302, nnder the name of Early 
June, There was, boweiter, in that notice a little mis* 
take in regard to its shape. It was described as rcwud^ 
whereas it has a tendency to the oblong form, — espe- 
cially when grown on favorable soil, or when the tubers 
attain a large size. Our description was given from the 
first specimen shown to us, which happened not to 
exactly represent the variety. The larger they grow, 
the more they deviate from the round form. As to their 
**true name," wo are inclined to doubt whether it is 
that given by our correspondent We shall compare 
it this season with Ross's early, and endeavor to leMra 
its history, that it may receive its true name, if it oaa 

be ascertained. 

Extensive Fruit Cultivation. — ^A large estab 
lishment for supplying the Philadelphia market with 
peaches, sold, in 1845, 25,000 bushels, from 16 cents 
to $2 per bushel, averaging 60 cents per bnshel. For 
several weeks, two sloops and one steamboat were re- 
quired to carry the fruit to market. One of the proprie- 
tors has just commenced an orchard in Ohio, beginning 
with setting out 10,000 trees. 

Enormous Grape Vine. — A correspondent of the 
Horticulturist states that there is a native staminafte 
grape vine, growing two miles from Burlington, New- 
Jersey, on a farm called West Hill, which at three feot 
from the ground, measures six feet one inch round the 
trunk, and at ten feet high, is three feet in circumfe- 
rence. It is still healthy, and its giant folds run over 
and cover four trees, one of which is a full sized white- 
oak, and the others quite large. 

Watermelons. — ^Another correspondent of the same 
journal, says, The most successful grower of water- 
melons that I ever knew, was a person who every year 
turned under apiece of eody in a good meadow soil, and 
planted his crop thereon. He counted his crop by 
wagon loads, when his neighbors did theirs, raised on 
good, but old garden soil, by tens and scores only. 

Experiment with Asparagus. — ^The London Gar- 
deners' Chronicle mentions the following method of 
growing asparagus at Nice. Perhaps it does not partake 
of the character of the marvellous, and it may be very 
easily tried. "Take a quart wine bottle, invert it over an 
asparagus root, just rising from the ground, and secure 
it to its place by three sticks. The asparagus will 
grow up into the interior of the bottle, and being stimu- 
lated by the unusual heat and moisture, will speedily 
fill it. As soon as this has taken place, the bottle must 
be broken, when the asparagus will be found fo have 
formed a thick head of tender, delicate shoots, all eata- 
ble, and as compact as a cauliflower," 

Dried Strawberries. — A London paper states an 
experiment in drying strawberries, by attaching threads 
to their stalks, after a little over-ripe, and banging up 
to dry. The result is stated to be entirely satisfactory, 
" that sweet, refreshing acid, peculiar to the straw- 
berry, being in full perfection,— the flavor of the fruit 
without any watery taste, delicious, — and dissolving ia 
the mouth as slowly as a lozenge." 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, kc. 



Communications have been received, since our 
last, from F, E. Hill, A New Englander, J. O. D., 
L. Sanderson & Co., T. S. M»Lelland, J. B. Oley, H. 
Malison, J. W. Curry, Bela Hubbard, John Shillaber, 
A Subscriber, Bailey, J., J» D. J., Prof. Norton, 
Prof, Horsford, Caius, S., J. G. C, G. S., D. S. Cur- 
tis, T. 

We omitted to acknowledge in our last number, the 
receipt of 25 select varieties of Dahlias, from Messrs. 
£i.w ANGER & Barry, of th^ Mount Hope Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, for which they will 
please accept our thanks. 

Fink Sample or Wheat. — Wo have received from 
Mr. D. A. BuLKLBT, of Williamstown, Mass., a sample 
of wheat grown from seed received by him from Smyrna, 
in 1845. It is a spring variety) and iS) in size of grain, 
whiteness, and weight, superior to any spring wheat 
we have before seen. Should it prove suited to our 
climate, and yield good crops of a quality equal to the 
sample sent ub^ it will be a valuable acquisition to the 
oonntry. 

Guano — Correction.— In an answer to an inquiry 
last month, 200 bushels of guano were said to be a 
proper quantity for an acre. It should have been 200 
pounds. It is applied in quantities varying from 200 
to 600 lbs. per acre, but the former is the quantity 
more generally used. 

Recent Import ation.-^Georoe Yail, Esq., of 
Troy, has lately received from England a Short^Horn 
heifer, three years old, bred by the distinguished breed- 
er, Thomas Bates, Esq.^ of Kirkleavington, York- 
shire. Her pedigree is thus given: Got by 4th Duke 
of Northumberland, (3649,) her dam by Duke of 
Cleveland, (3640,) her grand dam by Belvedere, 
(1706.) 

Sale of Valuable Short Horn Cattle. — We 
invite particular attention to the advertisement in this 
number of the sale of Col . Sherwood's Short- Horns. 
There are but few herds in the country which have 
been selected and bred with such strict attention to 
purity of blood, and regard to the qualities for which 
this breed is considered pre-eminent, as this. The 
originals were obtained from the well known and dis- 
tinguished herds of the late Hon. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. F. Rotch, and Mr. L. F. Allen. 
Their descendants in the hands of Col. S., have fully 
sustained the reputation of their progenitors, and are, 
no doubt, fully equal or superior to them in valuable 
qualities. Such an opportunity for the purchase of the 
best stock of this description, will not, probably, occur 
again for some time. 

Fine Bull for Sale. — We would call atttention 
to the advertisement in this number, of Mr. Donald- 
son's fine Short-Horn bull Prince Mbert. The por- 
trait of this animal accompanied our Aucrust number 
for 1845. We are informed that the heifers from this 
bull bare proved very superior for the dairy. It will 
be seen that he is to be sold at the Saratoga Fair, and 
those wishing a superior Short- Horn bull, will do well 
to examme him. 

Ayrshire Bull for Vermont. — Mr. J. W. Howes, 
of Monlpelier, Vt., has lately purchased of E. P. 
Prentice, Esq., of Mount Hope, near this city, a very 
superior Ayrshire bull. He is out of Mr. P.'s import- 
ed Ayrshire cow, which has attracted much attention 
on account of her fine symmetry and remarkable dairy 
qualities — being in alt respecta a perfeot cow in ndnia- 



ture» Small as she Is, she has frequently given over 
twenty measured quarts of milk per day, on grass onlv. 
The bull is two years old, of good size for any brreli, 
very well formed, of thrifty growth and vigorous con- 
stitution. In fact, he is one of the very best Ayrshire 
bulls we have ever seen, and would be " hard to' beat,'' 
whatever might be the variety from which his competi* 
tor should be chosen. 

Hereford Cattle. — Messrs. M. & A. L. Bing- 
ham, of Cornwall, Vt., have purchased of Mr. W. H. 
Sotham, seven head of Hereford cattle — three cows, 
three bulls, and a bull calf. They are all fine animals. 
The cows are Perfection^ a cow of massive size and 
stately form, Lucy, a well-shaped and capital dairy 
cow, and Fat-RumpSy a large and handsome animal. 
Two of the bulls are a year old the past spring, and 
are very well formed and thrifty — the other bull, 
( Dangerous y) is five or six years old. This stock will 
be found well adapted to the section for which it has 
been chosen, and on the rich pastures of the lake shore, 
will thrive and fatten with a rapidity not exceeded in 
their native island. 

Besides the above sale of Herefords, Mr. S. H. 
Bates, of Northampton, Mass., has purchased a very 
fine yearling bull, which was got by Trojan out of 
Victoria, one of the best cows imported by Messrs. 
CoRNiNO & Sotham. Mr. Willla^m Keese, of Kcese- 
ville, Clinton county, N. Y., purchased some months 
since, the fine cow ifatilday and a young bull out of ' 
Jston Beauty, which; we hear, are doing well. Mr. 
Edward Wells, of Johnstown, N. Y., has also pur- 
chased within a few months, from the same herd as 
above, two cows, a heifer, one bull, and four two year 
old steers, all which have been taken to his farm near 
Johnstown. 

Blight in Apple Trees. — Mr. V. W. Smith, of 
Syracuse, has left with us several small branches of 
apple trees, which are afifected with a malady similar 
to what is called fire-blight in pear trees. The blight 
attacks the trees in a singular manner. In some in- 
stances, a small branch at the end of a limb remains 
green and flourishing, while all the rest appears to' be 
totally dead, the bark discolored, and adhering to the 
wood. We have not been able to find any insect, nor 
the ravages of one, which seems to have had any con- 
nection with the cause of the disease. Mr. S. informs 
us that nearly all the apple trees in the vicinity of 
Syracuse are very seriously afifected in the manner 
above described. If any discoveries should be made 
in relation to its cause or prevention, we should be glad 
to give them publicity. 

Since the above was written, we have examined 
some apple trees in this vicinity which appear to be 
affected in the same manner as those above mentioned. 
The orchard of Mr. Prentice, at Mount Hope, is 
very seriously attacked, and a large portion of the 
trees will lose their fruit. Many of the limbs are al- 
ready dead, and many of the trees will ultimately die. 

In fact but few that are not more or less diseased, 
and fears are reasonably entertained that all may be 
much injured. The disease seems to be identical witfi 
the fire blight of pear trees, which disease has nearly 
destroyed all Mr. P.'s fine pears. 

Libel Suit. — Some of our readers may remember 
that in our December number for 1S45, page 377. the 
proprietor of the Cultivator replied to certain libel- 
lous charges against him^ brought by a writer in the 
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American Agricultnrist for the previons month, under 
the signature of ''A Member." In conclusion, we 
said — Having thus shown that there was not a sha- 
dow of foundation for these charges, is it using too 
strong language to pronounce the writer of them an 
infamous slanderer? That his infamy may be proved, 
and the brand officially placed upon his forehead, the 
editor of the Cultivator has directed his counsel to 
demand the name of the writer of the article, that he 
may be prosecuted for the libel; and if the name of 
tiie author is refused, he will hold the editor and pub- 
lisher responsible." The name of the author having 
hf^en refused, suits for libel were commenced against 
the editor and publisher of the Agriculturist. Having 
no desire to go farther with these suits than to prove 
the falsehood of the charges brought against us, we 
cheerfully acquiesced in a proposition 'to discontinue 
them on the publication of a full retraction of the char- 
ges, in the paper where they were published. This 
was done, by the publication of the following notice in 
the American Agriculturist for April last: 

TO THE PUBLIC. 
In an article which I wrote, and which was pub- 
lished in the American Agriculturist for November, 
1849, charges were made against Mr. Luther Tucker, 
then Recording Secretary of the New- York State Ag. 
% Society, of using his official influence to promote his 
personal interests. These charges were founded upon 
what I then supposed to be good authority; but fur- 
ther investigation has convinced me that there was no 
foundation for them. I therefore fully and freely with- 
draw those charges against Mr. Tucker, and believe 
his statement in reply to those charges, published in 
the Cultivator for December 1845, to be tme." 

" A Membeb." 
It will be seen toat the retraction is full, covering 
not only those charges which were strictly libellous, 
but also all others brought against us. We cannot but 
hope that the author of them will learn a useful lesson 
from the entire failure of his efforts to obtain the ob- 
ject he had in view by the promulgation of these char- 
ges. With a degree of integrity commensurate with 
bis ability as a writer, he might reasonably hope to 
attain the height of his ambition, while a course of in- 
trigue and falsehood will be as certain, in other cases 
is in this, to be followed by detection and contempt. 

Gas Tar. — A correspondent wishes to know whe- 
ther a coating of goM tar will afford an effectual pro- 
tection against sparks from locomotive engines. If 
any one can recommend an article which will answer 
the purpose, stating where it can be procured, the 
price, and mode of application, they will confer a 
favor. 

DiFrzRENT Kinds or Limestone for Aoricul- 
TTTRAL Purposes. — T, S, Mc Lelland, Esq., Tye 
River Warehouse, Nelson Co., Va., makes the follow- 
ing inquiry, which we should be glad to have answered 
by any of our correspondents who are acquainted with 
the subject: 

We have in many parts of this country, large 
quantities of variegated or marble limestone, which, in 
some situations, could be raised at inconsiderable ex- 
pense. Is it equal to the blue limestone as an impro- 
ver of the soil ? I have heard that it was used, and 
preferred, in the state of New- York." 

Agricultural College in Tennessee. — This in- 
stitution is located at Franklin, five miles from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., We have before us a copy of the " Laws 
and Regulations," for which we are indebted to T. 
FannikOi President of the College. We have, on Ibr- 



mer occasions, frequently spoken of this institution, 
(see Cultivator, for 1844, pp. 74, 215, 362; and for 
1845, p. 79,) and we are much pleased to hear that it 
continues in a flourishing condition. The follo^-ing 
extract from a letter lately received from Mr. Fan- 
ning, will be read with interest: — 

" You will see we have as much patronage as we 
could ask, and our system has in every way, succeeded 
far beyond our fondest expectations. We are ena« 
bling some twenty-five promising young men to edu- 
cate themselves by their own industry; and all our stu- 
dents are much benefitted by the physical department. 
I suppose there is no institution in the United States 
in which the same attention is given to chemistry and 
natural history; and what is most remarkable, our stu- 
dents are generally delightod with such studies. It is 
my decided opinion, that no plan of making labor con- 
tribute to the education of youth, has been fully digest- 
ed in this country. The great difficulty, yon will find 
in managing agricultural schools, consists in a lack of 
men who possess a large fund of both teienti/ie and 
practical knowledge. It is very idle for men who know 
not how to perform labor, in good style, with their 
own handS; and are mere smatterers in science and 
literature, to talk about agncnltural education. My 
conviction is, that the system will succeed ever3rwhere 
so soon as competent men can be found to manage it." 

fit^^The cut of Blacq Hawk in Harness." in our 
May number, is deemed by many a failure, so far as re- 
gards a correct delineation of the animal. We did not 
think the likeness a good one, but were induced for va- 
rious reasons to publish it The following criticisms 
on the cut, are by Gen. Silas M. Burroughs, of Me- 
dina, a gentleman well acquainted with Black Hawk 
at hi is. 

" I have received the May number of the Cultivator, 
containing a likeness of Black Hawk in Harness, and 
have to express my regret that the picture is a fail- 
ure—delineating the horse in no point as good as he 
is — and in many respects, a very faulty portrait. The 
neck has none of that elegance and remarkable bold- 
ness of air possessed by the original — it is not " clothed 
with thunder^" as it should be to be faithful. The tail, 
though like, is not well set. There is an awkward 
stiffness in the position of the limbs, and the pastero 
joints are too long and ill set, falling back quite too 
much. Black Hawk is not faulty in this point. There 
is a total lack of muscular development, and the whols 
picture is tame and wanting in character.'' 

Munificent Donation. — Hon. Abbott LawrbncE| 
of Boston, has given Fifty Thousand Dollars to 
Harvard College, to be devoted to education in rela^ 
tion to the practical sciences. Mr. Lawrence's object, 
as stated in a letter to the Treasurer of the University, 
appears to be to secure the establishment of three per- 
manent Professorships, viz: *' one of Chemistry, one 
of Engineering in its various branches, and one of Geo- 
logy." By the appointment of Mr. Horsford as Ram- 
ford Professor, the department of chemistry is provided 
for, and it is Mr. L.'s design, by this generous dona- 
tion, to place the three Professorships on an equal pe- 
cuniary footing. We are pleased to learn that the 
corporation has taken measures for earrying into im- 
mediate effect the object of the donor, whose name, by 
this splendid act, will be held by posterity in gratefid 
remembrance. 

Did space permit, we should be glad to copy the 
whole of Mr. Lawrence's very interesting and instmo- 
tive letter; but at present we can only give place to 
the following extract, in which some of the defects of 
our present system of education are strikingly shown: 

" For an early classical education we have our 
schools and colleges. From thence the special schools 
of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Surgery, reoeive the 
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yoting men destined to those professions; and those 
who look to commerce as their employment, pass to 
the counting house or the ocean. But where can we 
send those who intend to devote themselves to the 
practical applications of science ? How educate our 
engineers, our miners, machinists and mechanics 1 
Our country abounds in men of action. Hard hands 
are ready to work upon our hard materials; and where 
shall sagacious heads be taught to direct those hands ? 

" Inventive men laboriously reinvent what has been 
produced before. Ignorant men fight against the 
lows of nature with a vain energy, and purchase their 
experience at a great cost. Why should not all these 
start where their predecessors ended, and not where 
they began t Education can enable them to do so. 
The application of science to the useful arts has 
changed, in the last half century, the condition and 
relations of the world. It seems to me that we have 
been somewhat neglectful in the cultivation and en- 
couragement of the scientifio portion of our national 
economy." 

Draining Tile. — We invite attention to Mr. Chap- 
MAN*s advertisement of draining Tile. A more profit- 
able outlay for the improvement of lands could not be 
made, in many instances, than for under-draining. A 
correspondent informs us that he has tried earthen 
tiles, and found them to answer a very satisfactory pur- 
pose. He observes — " along the valley of the Connecti- 
cut, between Springfield and Hartford, there are hun- 
dreds of acres, the value of which I believe would be 
increased ten fold by being under-drained, at a compa- 
ratively small expense." 

The Season and Crops. — Since our last, the wea- 
ther has been rather cold for summer, and vegetation 
continues backward. This is particularly the case 
with Indian corn, which requires a high degree of 
heat to produce a rapid growth. As to wheat, we are 
inclined to think, judging from all the accounts we re- 
ceive, that the crop will be less than an average one. 
The country east of the AUeganies and south of Penn- 
^Ivania, may, perhaps, give an average yield. In the 
southern part of the district mentioned, the harvest 
has already, (June 19th,) been gathered, and it is spo- 
ken of as good. From most sections of the west, 
however, the crop is described as not very promising. 
It was fir«t injured by the winter, and since by the fly. 
In some neighborhoods, however, it has escaped these 
injuries, and will give a fair yield. The cool weather 
has not been unfavorable to wheat, rye, and oats; but 
unless July and August should give us steady and 
uninterrupted heat, we fear that our favorite staple, 
Indian corn, will afford but poor returns. Nothing 
can as yet be predicted in regard to the potato crop. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Tm CiTLTiTATioif or Flax : the Fattening of Cattle with Na- 
tive Produce; Box-Feeding and Samnier-Grazing ; by Jobji 
M^ARREs, Esq., dedicated to the Landlords and Tenauta of Great 
Britain and Ireland. London : Clowios ic Sons. 
This is a work which was published in England da- 
ring the past year, and has attracted considerable at- 
tention. Its main object ie to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of flax in that country. The inducements for en- 
gaging in the cultivation of the article, are, first, the 
great value of the seed, when properly used, for the 
fattening of animals, and second, the value of the lint 
for various manufacturing purYK)8ee. Mr. Warnes. 
the author of the work, has invented a *' compound " 
for feeding cattle and sheep, which he thinks of great 
value to the farmer, and which appears to be highly 
recommended by many persons who have given it a trial. 
We have often seen notices of this article in the Eng- 
lish and Scotch publications, and have on several occa^ 
•ions aUoded to it in the ColtivatcHr. Whether the 



" compound " can be profitably used in this country, 
has not yet been ascertained; but we should think it 
especially deserving a trial, and have but little doubt 
that it will prove valuable in those parts of the coun- 
try where produce bears the highest price. The mode 
of preparing *' compound " for theepj is given in sub* 
stance as follows: 

A quantity of liaseed, or flax-seed, is first reduced 
by a mill or a machine. Put 168 lbs. of water into 
an iron boiler, and as soon as it boils, stir in 21 
lbs. of linseed mea'; continue to stir it for about 
five minutes, then let 63 lbs. of crushed barley he 
sprinkled by the hand of one person upon the boiling 
mucilage, while another rapidly stirs and crams it in. 
After the whole has been carefully Incorporated; which 
will not occupy more than five or ten minutes, cover it 
down and throw the furnace-door open. Should there 
be much fire, put it otit. 

For cattle f the same process is to be observed, but 
the quantity of water is reduced to aboktt 150 lbs. It 
is stated, also, that the seed and grain should be more 
finely reduced for cattle than for sheep, as sheep chew 
their food better, and more thoroughly digest it. The 
compound is put while hot into shapes like brick moulds. 
Several of the boxes are made together, in one frame — 
the frame being about 28 inches long, and ten vride, 
with neither top nor bottom. When used, it is placed 
on a board, which should be a little longer and wider 
than the frame. The compound is pressed into 
these moulds, and afterwards left to dry. Potatoes, 
carrots, tumeps, or mangel wurtzel, boiled and in- 
corporated with the linseed meal, form a compound 
upon which cattle fatten with great rapidity. 

Mr. CoLMAN; in noticing this process, says — I 
place the fullest confidence in these statements of Mr. 
Warnes. From my own experience and observation. I 
am convinced that no more nutritions or fattening food 
can be given to animals, swine excepted, (as it gives an 
unpleasant taste to the pork,) than cooked linseed or 
fiax-seed jelly, in certain proportions; and it may be 
mixed with cut hay, or with various other articles of 
food, with equal success." 

Mr. Warnes* book contains, also, particular direc- 
tions in regard to the culture of flax, and the best 
modes of preparing it for the difierent kinds of manu- 
factures. Altogether it is a valuable volume. 

Thx HoxTicuLTiniisT AND JomiiiAL ov RrKAL Abt and RvruLj, 
Ta«ts. Vol. I. Edited . Ly A- i. Downijio, author of Land- 
scape Ganlening/' "Designs for Cottage Residence.*.'* Fruita 
and Fruit Trees of America," etc., etc. 
With the June number, the first year of this work 
was brought to a close. Many doubts were expressed 
whether a work of this character would be sustained 
by the public taste. Aware, as we were, of the pro- 
gress of taste and improvement in rural matters, we 
had no doubt but such a work, under the editorial 
charge of a gentleman so competent in every respect 
to condiKst it, as Mr. Downing, would meet with such 
a demand as to insure its permanence, and we are 
gratified to learn that .such has been the result. Its 
circulation has already reached to nearly 3000 copies 
per month, and so flattering are its prospects for the 
future, that Mr. Downing has withdrawn from his 
commercial business, that he may devote his time 
more exclusively to the Horticulturist. As a writer 
on rural subjects, he has no equal in this country, while 
he has shown in the volume before us, that he also 
possesses the peculiar tact, and the industry so neccs- 
sary to qualify even a good writer of books, for an edi- 
tor. The work is neatly printed on fine paper — is il- 
lustrated by twelve plates, and numerous other engra- 
vings of buildings, trees; plants, See.; bound in printed 
muslin, and forms a beautiftU volume of 572 yages. 

The July number of Th£ HoaTicuLTuaxsr ^ 
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the first number of the seoond Tolume, is already is- 
sued. Among its coatentS| are the Influence of Horti- 
cutture, Design for a Rural Cottage, Architectural 
Gossip, Hints on the Colture of Geraniums, Descrip- 
tions of five fine new Apples, Letter from N. Long, 
worth, The New Japan Lillies, Effects of the Seven- 
teen year Loctists upon the Roots of Trees, Reviews 
of New Works; Foreign and Domestic Notices, Pro- 
ceedings of Horticultural Societies, &c., &c. 

Terms — $3 per year. Published by Luther Tucker, 
at the office of the Cultivator, Albany, N. Y. 
Tbansactioms of thb Nxw-Yokk Statx Aoricvltcraj; 8o. 

CTKTT fbr 1846. 

This volume, the publication of which has been de- 
layed by unavoidable circumstances, is now ready for 
delivery. It embraces 716 pages, in the usual form, 
and contains the details of the Society's operations for 
the last year^ together with an abstract of the returns 
from every agricultural society in the state, and also 
the Report of the American Institute for the same pe- 
riod. It contains, besides, several elaborate and inte- 
resting communications and essays, and in all respects 
reflects credit on the Secretary, (Mr. Johnson,) un- 
der whose supervision the work has been compiled and 
published. A notice of some of the articles will ap- 
pear next month. 

A D1CTX01TA.RT OF MoDmif GARDKRiive ; by Ovohob Wiixtam 
JoHRcoM, Esq-, author of the Principles of Practical Gardening, 
the Gardener's Almanack, etc., with one hundred and eighty 
wood cuts : Edited, with numerous additions, by David Lard 
RSTH, of Philadelphia. Lax ft Blarchard. 
The plan of this work is similar to that of dictiona- 
ries in general — that is, the subjects are arranged in 
alphabetical order. The subjects are treated in an 
able manner, and many of them are illustrated by well 
executed cuts. It is in all respects well got up,'' 
and as a work on gardening will prove highly useful. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, June 19. 1847. 
FIX)UR— Genesee, per bbl ,t7.87i.af8. Ohio and Michigan, 
#7.75. 

GRAIN — Corn, Northern yellow, per bnshel of lU., f 1 01 
a.fl OS— Wheat, white, per bushel, §1.90081 96— Red f 1.75— 
Oat*, per bu., 54a50c. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb., 18ol9c.— Western, dairy, 
I3al6 cents. 

CHEESE— Per lb., l^aBe. 

BEEF— Mess, per bbl., $I3.50atl3.25— Prime. t9a99.50. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., $17af 17. 12#— Prime, flCaSoSia 37f 
HAMS— per lb., smoked. lOicla. 
LARD— Per lb. 9ialOJc. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., f4al4}c.— Flo- 
rida. 8 JaMc— Upland, ejaUc. 

WOO Lr— (Boston prices.) 

Prime or .Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.* 45a50 eta. 

American full blood fleeces 40a45 ♦< 

** three-fourths blood fleeces, 35a38 »< 

*• half blood do 30a31 " 

" one-fourih blood and common 26a28 ** 

RiMARKS — Since the arrival of the Cambria at Boston, on the 
17th. the market has been rather unsettled. A decline in Ameri- 
can flour of three to four shillings sterling per barrel, equul to 
seventy to ninety- two cents, had been experienced in Ensrinnd 
In relation to tlie slate of our market, a cotem|wrary remarks under 
date of the 18th, ''there were more sellers than buytrs, and the 
market was weakened; Genesee could be bought at S7.87i. nnd 
on»e lot of 9000 barrels miphi have been had at S7.7.'vi57.87i. The 
a rre^ate sales are about fc<uOO barr«ls, nioutly at ^y. To arrive 
KKX) l>arrels sold for July, at 97.2J. The orders fur shipment, as 
far as can be learned, are small, and the limits low; it is believed 
there were no orders from England in market to day, but there 
Was some inquiry for France." 

In relation to the causes which have produced the decline in 
Eiijjland, the Mark Lane Express of 31st May observes : 

" The chief, if not the only alteration in our favor, appears to us 
to be that the harvest, which threatened to be a very late one, may 
n»'w be reasonably calculated to commence m earlv as in aver.iire 
y*'r»rs ; whilst there is nothing about the as|>ect of the crops to pive 
n^e to any fear as to the probable yield. This is ceriaiuly an im- 
nicnse poml trained, as wo are likely to have the new crop ready 
for con<iim[)tu>n three weeks earlier than was ?nppo;4ed would 
b<» the case, which will make a Rreat diflerence in the quantity re- 
qniretl to be imjwied. The ces«atiou of exp^>rtation to the conti- 
fie-Mt has, besides, done away with an extra drain on our stocks ; 
aii l the reaction in prices thus far appears, therefore warranted by 
cue (unaiaiicee* ' ' 




WILCOX'S IMPROVED GRAIN CRADLES. 

One of the best, lightest, and 
cheapest in U5e — witli warrant- 
ed scythe, complete, at S^i. '5 

Also, I T. Grant's Celebra- 
ted Premium Cradles, cunstant- 
on hajid. and for lale at the Al- 
bany Agricultural Warehouse. 

L. TUCKER. 

July 1. 

HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE subscriber furnishes the above machines of all kinds at 
wholesale or retail. 
It may be utnieces.-iary again to call attention to the great supe- 
riority over all others for the price, of the " Warren Two and Four 
Horse Powers and Threshers." (wliich have been so very much 
improved tlie last year,) as the mauy who have purchased and are 
purchusinir, testify. 

The undersigned is also enabled again to add his testimony in 
favor of the!*e machines, as being far before any others he has seen 
or heard of, after travelling extensively in the soutkern and wes- 
tern states, and Texas, during the last five months. 

Orders for Corn Sliellers, Corn Mills, Corn and Cc i Crushers, 
Plows, and all kinds of Agricultural Machines and Implements, 
will be promptlv atteuded loi JAMES PLANT, 

July i—it 6 Burling Sl.p, N. Y. City. 

A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 
8,000 sold in Six Week** 

JOHN P. JEWETT 4 Co., 23 ComhUl, Botton, 

HAVE just published one of the most valuable work* for far- 
mers ever issued from the American press, entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DISEASES OF DO- 
MESTIC ANIMALS, 
showing the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and rules for resto- 
ring and preserving health by gmxi management, with directions 
for trainii g and breeding. By 6. W. Cole, editor Agricultural de- 
partment Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
facts he now offers to the farmers of this country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value to every man who keeps but a single 
horse or cow. but to the practical farmer its value can hardly be 
over estimated. The whole subject of the Treaiment of Domestie 
Animals, is treated in the most thorough manaer, comprising the 
Horse, Ox. Cow, Sheep, Hi»gs, Dogs, Hens, Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks, Birds, Bees. Ac, ice- The whole is compressed into one 
volume of 28.S closely prnited pages, with 7 beautiful wood en- 
gravings, firmly bound in leather. To be sold at the low price of 
50 cis., in order to bring it within the means of every man. No 
pains or expense have been spared on the part of the author or the 
publishers, to produce a work worthy a place in every Farmer's 
library. 

For sale at the oflice of" Thtc Cultivator." and at the princi- 
pal Book and Agricultural Stores in the cuuiury. 

JOHN P. JEWETT h Co. 



I. T. GRANT & GO'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

THE subscribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, bar- 
ing enlarged their manufacturing establishment, hope to be 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly tncreasing de- 
mand for that article. These mills have been repeatedly tried, and 
the principle upon which they operate ihorouglily examined and 
tested by committees appointed by the Slate Agricultural S<»ciety, 
and m every instance have been declared greatly superior to any 
that have come in competition with them. They have taken the 
j^rst premium at four of the New- York Slate Agricultural Fairs, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited.) and at the State 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our mills took the first pre- 
mium, at the Fair of the American Institute in 1846, and they rs- 
ceived the highest consideration at the jrreat National Fair, re- 
cently held at the city of Washington. Wherever tliey have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag. 
riculiurisu. and are believed to be the only mills ever invented or 
manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle and smut at the same lime. They will al.so 
ihoronphly clean all other kinds of graini and seeds by running it 
through once. We mnnufacture four sizes, varying in price from 
S2I for No. 1, to $27 for No. 4, and have no hesitation in warraul- 
ing them superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 

We also rnanufarture very superior Grain Cradles, which have 
taken the fir*i premium wherever exhibited. 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at tbe 
following places : 
Joliii .Mayher & Co , 1<W Front-st., New-York. 
E. Whitman. 55 Lieht-!«t., Baltimore. 
Dcnslow A, Web!«ter, Savannah, Georgia. 
Fitzhngh Coyle, Washinjrion «'ily. 
Baggs k Parsons. Sprinjrfield, Mass. 
Pierce. Sweet &. Co., Burlincton, Vt. 
J. \V. Howes. Montpelier, Vt. 
Luther Tucker, 10 Sl 12 Grcen-st., Albany, N.Y. 
H. Warren. Troy. 
J. S. Sl J. Brown, Newhurgh. 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended to, and 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

I. T. GRANT * Oe. 
Jonction P. O., Reow. Co., N. Y., July 1— 1£ 
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DURHAM BULL— TO BE SOLD. 
'THE thorough-bred Durham bull " Prince Albert,^^ will be acid 
at Saratoga J'prir.ga, in .September, at the Slu>w of the New- 
York Slate Agricultural Society. He i« six years old— a roan — 
and very munugahle. For a portrait and description of " Prince 
Albert," see the Cultivator of August, 1^^45; and for his pedigree 
•ee the British Herd Book, vol. IV., page His sire was 

the celebrated bull " Sir Thos- Fairfax." The stock of " Priuce 
Albert " has proved to be superior fur dairy purpoites. 

ROBERT DOiNALDSON. 
Bliihewood, July l--3t.* 

SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 
T^HE subscriber has on his farm a few spring calves, (ball* and 
heifer«,) which te will dispose of when 3 to 4 mouths okl, at 
•75 to SI UO a I iece. 

These animuls were all got by his premium bull Meteor, a de> 
•Cendant of his imported bull Duke of Wellington, aiid heifer 
Duchess, both ( f which latter animals he imported from the cele- 
brated Shorl-Il<irii herd of Thomas Bate;*, E*q , Yorkshire, both 
ponisesAing the 1 lood of his Duchess tribe. The calves offered for 
•ale, are from pood milking &>hort-Horn cows, and having through 
the bulls Duke < f Wellington and Meteor, some half, and others 
three-quarters if the blood of the Bates bulls, they will be valua- 
ble to such as w ish to improve their herds. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy. June i847.— 2t. 

SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 
N consequence ( f being overstocked, I will sell at auction, at my 
residence in iht- town of Auburn, on Wednesday, 6th of Septem- 
ber next, forty heud of thoruugh-bred Short Horn cattle; consisting 
of about thirty cows and heifers, and ten young bulls- I shall se- 
lect from my wliolc herd, one bull, (" Symmetry,") two rows, and 
two heifers, whicli I shall uot offer for sale. The remainder of 
the herd, being nbi ut forty, will be sold without reserve. The 
original cows of ihts herd were selected from the best of the herds 
of the late ratrtton. 8. Van Rensselaer, Francis Rotch, Esq., and 
"L. F. Allen, Ksq . v hose reputation as breeders of fine stock re- 
quires no coninifiii from me. The younger stock were reared 
With much care iVoni my bulls " Archer" and Symmetry," both of 
Which have received ihe prize for the best Short-Honied bull, at 
the Exhibitions of the New- York State Agricultural.Stxjicty. Ar- 
dier was bred by Frajicis Rotch, Esq., of Butternuts, out of his 
famous imported cow ' Adaliza," aJid got by Rutla. [See Coata' 
Heitl Book, No. 4991 ] 

•* Symmetry" wtw Ired by Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy, oat of hia 
cow £)utchcs(*, and got by his Duke of Wellington,— [see Coal's 
Herd Book, No. .3654, or American Herd Book, No. 55.]— both of 
which he imported from the herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of York- 
•hire, England. Full pedigrees will be printed and ready by the 
1st of July, to be had at the offices of the American Agriculturist, 
Cultivator, and Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Genesee Farmer, 
Rochester. I> F. Allen, Black Rock, or at my residence. 
I will also sell ten three-tburths and half bred cows and heifers. 
After the sale of the above cattle, I will sell at auction one hun- 
dred Merino rams, 10 to 15 South Down rams, Sixty Merino, and 
thirty grade Merino ewes — the ewes to l>e sold in r>ens of three. 

That gentlemen not acquainted with my fli>ck of sheep, may 
form some opinion of their nature, I make the following statement, 
riz :— 

I have taken five clips of wool from my sheep; the clip of 1846 
fliveragcd a fraction over four lbs. per head; this was the largest. 
One of the five clips 1 sold at thirty-nine cents. The other four I 
•old to one mannfucturing company, at diOerent times, at forty 
cents per p<iund, all at my own house. 

Terms of sale, cash or approved endorsed notes, payable at the 
Bank of Auburiii at three months, with interest. 

J M. SHERWOOD. 

Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y., July 1, 1847.— 3t. 

A YOUNG MAN who for a number of years has been employed 
^ in a wholesale mercantile hou.He, wishes to engage in agricul- 
ture. He uses the Cultivator as the organ to speak to some agri- 
cultural gentleman who would be pIeH!ic<l to give him a favorable 
opportunity in the business. A small farm, good land, in a plea- 
sant neighborhood, in New- York or Vermont, he would hire, with 
a view of purcliasing. Any having ruch. disposed to address 
post-paid, '* Agriculture," Troy, N. Y., may find it to their advau- 
lage. His recommendations will be good beyond question. 
July l-lt» 



VALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

'pHE farm in the town of Hulfmoon, and county of Saratoga, 
* at present owned and occupied by John Strachan. containing 
<5I| acres— of which 427^ are arable, and 124 in wo«idland. This 
property is pleasantly situated along the we^t bunk of the Hudson 
river, six miles above Watert'ord andfjansi up burgh, ten from Troy, 
and fifieen from Albany, at all of which there is a ready market 
for farm prixluce of every kind, and to all M-hicIi there is conve- 
nient access by the Whitehall turnpike, Clmmplain canal, and 
Rensseliier and Sarato«ra railroad, all of which intersect the pro- 
perty. The land. hou.«ses, and fences, are in gooil order. Attached 
to the mansion hon<e is a large picturesque gfmlen, well stocked 
With fruit trees and bushes in full bearing— together with a variety 
of ornamenial trees and shrubbery. 

If not.M>ld.in one lot, it will be subtlivided into two or m«tre, to 
•oit purchasers. I*art of the price may remain on mortgage for 
ieveral years if desir*'d. 

Further particulars may be obtained by application to the pro- 
prietor on iJie premises, or to PORTER & WALDRON. Waicr- 
rord. 

July l-lt» 



DRAINING TILE, 

MADE, and for sale by JAMES CHAPMAN. 
Enfield, Ct., July 1, 1947 -3t. 

FOR SALE. 

A FEW very superior Paular Merino sheep — very heavy shcar- 
ers. :iiid of fine quality; 25 yearling bucks, large and likely, 
of long staple, and very thick wool. Also, from 50 to 75 ewes, 
from one to four years old, that are uice, and canuut be matched 
in the state.* For further jjariiculars, inquire of the subscriber at 
Newport. R. Island. JOSEPH I. BAILEY. 
July 1— 3t. 

ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY. 
piSSKLL it, HOOKER have sold an interest in this establish- 
ment to Mr. W. M Sloans, and the business will hareaAer be 
couducted by and in the name of 

BISSEL. HOOKER & SLOANE, 
who will execute with fidrliiy all orders addressed to them. 

Mr. HooKKR Will vMit England and the Continent during tha 
coniiug Winter, for the purpose of purchasing rare trees and plants, 
and executing any commissions that may be entrusted to bim by 
nurserymen or others. He will leave here about the 1st of De- 
cember next, and on his return will sail from Liverpool as early 
next spring as all trees can be moved. He will personalty 
su}>erintend the packing of all his purchases, and accompany them 
home per steamer, unless otherwise directed. 

Post'pcud communications promptly answered, and orders re- 
spectfully soliciied. 

Rochester, July 1, 1847.— It. 



FARMER AND GARDENER WANTED. 
'pHE subscriber is in want of a good farmer to carry on a larga 
* farm, considerably improved. Liberal terms would be grant- 
ed to a suitable man : and among other conditions, one of several 
smaller farms, ownea by the subscriber, oi SOU to 300 acres, might 
be set apart for him, at a low price, on whicn he might enter on tlia 
expiration of his engajcement; and in the meantime, improvements, 
such as buildings, fences. &c., could be made on it on fair terms 
for his account. He c uld also be assisted in procuring cattle, 
sheep. &c., at fair pr.ces. 

Tiie sub.scriber is also in want of a gardener, — one who is well 
practiced in horticulture. Liberal terms as to monthly Mrages 
would be ifiveii, or he might receive a share of the pr«»«.lncts; or if 
desired, he might receive at the end of five years a farm, which 
may be selected and the price agreed on in advance- Should he 
net^ it, other assistance would be rendered to a good and fa thful 
man. Address JOHN SHlLLABEK 

Dixon, 111., May 85, 1847.— It. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 
THE AGE. 

ITEPHART'S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 
SF:RVF;R— by the use of which Fru:ts, Vecetubies, Butter, 
Eggs. Bacon, &c , can be had at all seasons of lite year — posses- 
sing all their natural juices and flavor. 

'llie ujdersifrned. having purchased the above patent right for 
the United Stales and Territories, excepting the stales of New- 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the cities of New- York and St 
Louis, invite the attention of the public to an examniation of the 
scientific priKciple.H U|H)n which the above invention iii bused, ds 
well as its prHCticnl utility. For a particular description of tha 
Pre.*erver. see the Cultivator for July. Ib47, page 217. They offci 
for sale patent rights f«>r the construction and use •>f the Preserver, 
by stales, cities, counties, townt. or individual rights, upon terms 
that will induce all iiilerusted in the groM^h or sale of fruit and 
vegetables : also dealers in butter, eggs, or in >be curing and pre- 
servaiion of meats, to purcluu'e rights and construc t houses. 

All desirous of a further knowledge ot the operations of the pre- 
server, can -*ee one in o|>eration, either by calling uj)on p. Kep- 
hart, Wes'ern Hotel, Baltimore. Md , who is our autlionzed agent, 
or up«>n the sulwcribcrs, Coats-st. Wharf, near Fairmouiit, Phila. 

All commuiiicuiioiw will receive prompt attention if addressed 
either to P Kephart. Baltim«>re Md.. or FLACK, THOMPSON 
& BROTHER, Spring Garden P O., Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 1— tl\ 



VIRGINIA LANDS. 

THE subscriber has about POO acres of land lying within tw« 
miles of Manchester, and three miles from Richmond, ths 
capital of the stale. About one third is cleared, and a part is uiHler 
cultivation ; the bdance is in wood, of the usual kinds in this part 
of Virginia — pine, oak, &c. There is a railroad running through 
it. having about half on one side, and half on the other. The lot 
was .'ormcrly Ihe property of two different owners, and there are 
good buildings on both, with all i«ecessary out-hooses, and good 
wells of wuier. The land lies level, and is of easy access from 
Manchester and Richmond, both which are i^aces of uitdouUed 
healihiue.«s. 

The produce of the farm, including wood and timber, can at aO 
times be sold at full prices The railroad runs down to the ship 
ping, and it is relieved that with proper management, the wood 
and timl>er would pay twice the cost of the land. A part of ths 
land sold in lf?18. for 5. '10 (thirty dollars) per acre. The present olv 
ject is lo sell it in larce or small tracts, for cash or credit : or to offer 
indnccmenis to some ci)mpany of northern men — say eight or ten. s 



portion having fanulies, to come out and cultivate on shares. Any 
communications directed either to Manchester or Richmond, wiD 

GREEN HALL. 



receive prompt attention. 
Manchester, Virginia, May 97, 1817— It. 
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FOR SALE. 

SHORT HORN and Devon Cattle -each thorough-bred of ihcir 
kind. The catile of these slocks have been bred many years 
by the subscriber, and M'ere originally selected from the best herds, 
ai.d crotMed with the best and latest imported bWxxi, with a par- 
ticular view to the development of their most valuable qualities. 

Also, thoro"-bred Cotswold, (long-woolcd,) and South Down 
Sheep, of ibc best de8criptioi:ft, descended from the choicest English 
flocks. 

They can be forwarded from here cast and north, by canal and 
railxuttd, aiui west by Aleamboat, with safety and dispatch. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
Black Rock, N. Y., April 1, 1847.— ap i, j'ly. 



HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

THE attention of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Patent Horse 
Powers, an engraving and description of which is given in 
Ihe Cultivator for Feb., 1847. Among the advantages of this 
pr»wer are its compact size and lightness, and the ease with which 
•ufhoient speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
con«<«c;uently greatly lessening the friction. It will be found a great 
labor-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines*. Circular Saws for sawing. Straw-Cutters, or any other 
machine which it is wished to impel by moijve power. P ice, for 
•iiigle horse power, 875 — for two horses S95. 

AUo, Wheeler's Spike Threfcher, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in d.ameter, and 22 inches long, with the concave filled with spikes 
on the upper side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
other substances getting into the Thre.«her. Another advantage of 
this Thresher is, that it scatters the grain much less than many 
others. Price, 8'2S — with Separator attached, 835. The Separator 
divides the straw and grain, by a shaking motion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Thresher, Uius saving the work 
of «>ne or two men with rakes. 

With this Horse Power and Thresher, 200 bushels of oats, or 
100 of wheat may be threshed yter day, with a change of horses. 

Tlie above machine/i constantly on hand at the Albany Ag- 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10, Green-street. 

June 1, 1847. LUTHER TUCKER. 



KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 

THIS enterpize has been m successful operation for the past 
two years, and has fully met the expeciatiDUS of the wool- 
growers, who have been its patrons and projectors. It will he con- 
Uuued the present year, conducted as heretofore. The subscriber 
Will be prepared to receive wool as soon after shearing as may be 
convenient for the growers to deliver it. The fleeces will be 
thrown into sorts according to quality and condition. Those who 
desire it can have their clip kept separate, and sold when ordered. 
A diHcrimiiiation will be made between wool in good or bati con- 
dition. Sales will be made for cash, and the owners can rely on 
prompt returns The charges for receiving, storing, sorting, and 
selling, will be one cent per lb. and insurance. Liberal advances 
ill cash made on the usua' terms. Sacks will be forwarded to 
those who wish, by their paying the transportation and 12^ cents 
each for their use, or if furnished by the owner of the wool, will 
be returned, or sold at their value, a? he may direct. 

Reference can be had to Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook, D. S. 
Curtis, Canaan, C. W. Hull, New Lebanon, Col. Co., J. B. Nott, 
Esq, Albany, D- Rogers, Hoosick, Reus. Co , C H. Richmond, 
E'tq . Aurora, Cayuga Co., Col. J. Murdock, Wheatland, Monroe 
Co . N Y. H. BLANCHARD. 

Kinderhook, June I, 1947— 3t 



CORN MILLS. 

THE unbscribcTS have just received at their Agricultural Ware 
house, a newly invented cast-iron mill, for grinding com and 
other grain, either by han<I or horse-power. Il will grind from 3 
lo 4 bushels per hour. Price. 8-30. 

Also the hand Com Mill, which grinds from 1 to 1^ bushela per 
hour. Price 80 50. 

These mills are highly economical and convenient, and every 
farm and plantation ought to have them. They are simple in con« 
gtruciion, not liable to gel out of repair, and are easily operated, 
When one set of plates is worn out, they can be replaced at a tri- 
flinsr cost. A. n. Al.LKN & Co., 

May 1— 3t. 187 Water-st.. New- York. 



PERFECnON AND YOUxNG ALFRED 

WITiL stand the ensuing season at my stable, 3 miles southwest 
of Geneva 

Terms— Perfection. 810 by the season. Young Alfred, 86. In- 
■nranoe to be airreed upon. 

Pasturing will be provided for mares from a distance, and at. 
tent ton given them. AccideiiU and escapes at the risk of the 
owner*. 

Pe D to H EE .—Perfection. — Sire, imported horse Alfred: dam, im- 
ported mar** Bhnfcsom. To Perlection was awarded, at the late 
State Fair, a discretionary premium lor the best 3 years old, in the 
Isi class— also the fir^t premium in Ontario Co. 

Young Alfred's dam drew the Isl premium at the State and 
County Fairs, in 1845. GEORGE FURDON. 

June 1— 2f 

SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 

F>R rale a few choice Menno sheep — bucks and ewps— of nn- 
doubted purity of blood, and a quality that will give 8;4tisfaction 
to purchaser*. Tl«.ey can be sent wet by canal, at the siib>cril»er'8 
rUk. R. J. JONES. 

Cornwall, Vi., Jan« 1, 1847.-tf. 



PLOWS ! PLOWS ! ! 

'HE attention of Farmers and Dealers is particularly invited to 
our as.<9ortment of Farming Tools — among which may be found 
a complete a-vsortment of the most approved as well as common 
plows, including all sizes of the Center Draft, Side-Hill, Subsoil, 
Self-Sharpening Plows, from Messrs. Prouty & Mears, of Bt»«t«m. 
Also, the Eagle, Subsoil, Side-Hill, Self-Sharpening, and others, 
from Messrs*. Rnggles, Nourse k Mastm, of Worcester, Matis. 
Also, the Peekskill Plow, all sizes, from Minor & llorton. of Pecks- 
kill, N. Y., and Delano's Diamond Plow— all for sale at the manu- 
facturers' home prices, and warranted. Tlie adjustable Steel 
Point Self-Sharpening Plows, from the factory of Messrs. Rug- 
gles, Nourse ic Mason, is just received. This is a new improve- 
ment in the wearing parts of the plow, and has several advantages 
over the common plows in use. (See R. St N.'s advertisement.) 
Also on hand Cultivators, Harrows, 8eed-Sowers, and Planiersi 
Ox-Shovels or Scrapers, Field Rollers, &c., Ac, Ac, at the All»a- 
ny Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 10 and 12 Green- 
rt.. Albany. N. Y. L. TUCKER. 



STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single Horses, some of which can Trot their mile 
under three minutes, others rack and gallop easily, making ad 
mirable saddle-horses for ladies and gentlemen ; Durham, Do 
von, Hereford, and Ayrshire Cattle; Merino. Saxon, South-Down, 
and Leicester Sheep: the large white English breed of Swina 
Berkshires, Poultry, Ac, &,c. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN, 167 Walcr-Streel, New- York 
March 1, 1817— tf. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
U. STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No. 195 Front-street, (near Fulton.) New. York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-st. 

THE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of iMcrchanii 
and Dealers in AGRICULTURAL IMPl-EMKNTS to tl.a 
superior assortment of goods which they manufacture, embracing 
Plows and Castings of the most approved kinds in use, and p'is- 
?e5-*ingall the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma- 
terial, among which are the following articles, that can be seen a 
their warehouse : 

Pitta' Corn and Cob Crtwher.lMinor A Morton's Plows, all k'du; 

Price. $101 Worcester Eagle do. 
Sinclair's do.— hand or horse. $30 .Mayher II Co.'s Eagle improrecl 



Fitzgerald's Patent Burr Stone 

Corn Mill, •riO 
Sinclair's Ca«i Plate Com 

Mill, 940 
Swift's Com, Coffee, and 

Drug Mill, $0 to SB 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 

and Stalk Cutter; 
Sinclair's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 

Cutter; 

Greene's do. do. do. 
Mayher Sc Co.'a do. do. 
Langdon's do. do. do. 
I. T. Grant & Co.'a Premium 

Fanning Mill ; 
J. Mayher k. Co.'a do. do. 
Boston Centre Draught Premium 

Plows, 

Bergen's Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Dntcher's Plows of all kinds; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 
Freeborn's do. do. 



Plows ; 

Mayher k Co.'a much approved 
Mows ; 

Langdon's Horse Hoe Plows ; 
Castiiii^s to fit all kinds of Plows 

ii; u*e ; 

Mayher k Co. 'a 2 Horse Power, 
Price, $.'55 
do. do. 4 do. $75 
do. do. 3 Thresher. $'25 
do. do. 4 do. $10 
John Mayher k Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Corn Sheller; 
BiirralTs Corn Sheller; 
Warren's do. do. 
Sinclair's Corn Shelter and Husk, 
er : 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Machine ; 
E- AVhitman's Jr., Thresher and 

Separator ; 

_ Sub*oil Plows of different kiiifls. 

Cultivators. Wheelbarrows, Canal Barrows, Store Trucki?. Hornt 
and Ox Carls.Mule Wagons, Ox- Yokes and Bows. Hames. Tra^-e 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers, Grouml Augurs, Shovels, Spades, 
Pick Axes, Ilay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes. Scyihe 
Snathes, Grain Cradles. Crow Bars. Acc, &c.. all of which will he 
sold as cheap as they can be bought at any other store iu the city, 
and are warranted. 

Gin Gear, Seirments. Rag Wheels, Ac- 

Caytings of all kinds made to order. March 1, 1B17 — tf. 



HAY AND HARVESTING TOOLS. 

RKVOLVING HORSE RAKES.-The^e valuable implemeati 
sa%'e a great amount of labor— a man and horse beinar able im 
perform as much with one of them as eight men could do w ih 
hand rakes. Tho^e offered are of the mo^t approved con^trnctit.n 
GRAIN CRADLES, of very neat and sujw^rior coiw!rnrt,nB 
June L LUTHER TUCKER 
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Just published, in one large octavo volume, illnstrated with 
Twelve Plates, and over One Hundred other Engravings,— 
neatly bound in muslin — price $3.50 — 

a»HE HORTICULTURIST, and Journal o» Rural Art and 
Rural Tastk, Vol. I., by A. J. DOWNING, Esq., Author 
of" Landscape Garilening," " Designs for Cottage Residences," 
" Fruits and Fruit Trees of America," Ac. This volume em- 
braces, 

I. Dt'sigws for Villas, Cottages, Country Houses, Ice Houses, 
Vineries, Gates, &.c., &c., with 23 engravings, with Descrip- 
tions and Estimates, and Remarks ou the Color of Country 
Houses. 

II. Remarks on T<and<«cape Gardening, the Seeding and Manage- 
ment of I^wiis — Plantinp and Management of Hedges — Selection, 
Culuirc, and Description of Ornamental Trees, &.C., &c, with 16 
Illu.41 rations. 

in. The Dewription and Cullivaiion of Fruits and Fruit Trees, 
and the Treatment of the Diseases to which they are subject. 
This department ^mbrares Figures and particular Descriptions of 
Apples. Cherries, Fi#r.*. Gooseberries. Oranges, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums. Raspberries. Strawberries, &c.| with nearly 50 Engrav- 
ings, mostly figures of Fruit. 

IV. Description ar.d Cultivation of select varieties of Flowering 
Plants and .^hruhs, with 30 engravings. 

V. Gardening in general, Botany, Entomology, Rural Econo- 
my. &c., dec. 

It Will he seen from this enumeration of the subjects embraced 
in this volume, that it is just «uch a work as is required by the ru- 
ral potmlaiion of our country, furnishing, as it does, the informa- 
tion. df-tiijM*, «u?geHtinn.s, Ac., neres-sury to enable our Farmers 
and II »riiru»turiMs to erect tasteful and convenient residences and 
out-bti I 1ms:s, and to beautify and adorn them with lawns, onia- 
mcTial trees and flowering shrubs and plants, and to furnish them 
wi'h he choicest varieties of Fruits and Vegetables the year 
r-'-md (TT* ' '^o e« 1 e first volume, stitched, can be sent by 
mail— Price. 4>3— postage 37^ cents. 

The fi'-st nirnherof the second volume of "Thr Hort:ctlttt- 
aisT" will he issued on the first of July, and continued on the 
first of each month — each number containing 48 pages octavo, em- 
bellished l)v H nlnte, jovl numerous other engravings. Terms, 93 
a year. P-jVi-^hefl at the office of Thk Cultivator," Albany, 
N. Y., by LUTHER TUCKER, 

and for *ale bv M. H. Nkwman * Co., 19» Broadway, New. 
York— J. Brfck k Co , 5*2 North Market street. Boston—and by 
O. B. ZiEBKR & Co., Chestnut -mreet, Philadelphia, by whom sub- 
•criptious are received for the tecoud volume. 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 10 ajid 12 Green-at, 

AMONG the nnmeroaa vain, 
able machines, iroi^ementm. 
utenaila, tec, for snle at the Al- 
bany Agricultural Warehouae 
and Seed Store, Nxm. 10 and 19 
Green-street, are the following- : 
CLINTON'S IMPROVED 

CORN SHELLBR. 
Thia is a very formidable ma- 
chine — shaAs or axles, all of 
wrought iron, with wooden frame 
and box — adapted for all sizea 
of ears of com in the northern, 
aonihem, and western states. 
With single hopper and two 
raeu, 200 bnriielt ears, or wich 
two hoppers and three men, 
400 bushels eara are easily aheli- 
ed per day. Warranted aati*. 
/ketory. I^ice. with single hop- 
per, S 10— double hopper, #13. 

COLLINS It STONE'S PATENT CHEESE PRESS. 





The above cut represents the most compact, light, strong, and eon> 
Tenient Cheese Press in use. It is constructed with compound levera 
which cause the cheese to receive a pressure from Its own gravity, 
and more or less, as is desired. The advantages in its use are 
these: The cheese receives a constant and uniform pressnre, and a 
large or small cheese is pressed in proportion to its weight. War- 
ranted satisfactory. Price— No. 1, S5.00-No. 2, f5.50— No. S, $6. 
KENDALL'S CHURNti. 
Too mueh has not been said for this labor 
'^tf^ saving and convenient chum. The sale of 
them for the last few years, has been un- 
precedented by any other chum, and so 
W'V-tSi general satisfaction is given by its use. that 
itiiiiiiwfci*^ il^ * thousand has been retumeo. al- 

jlif ll^^gl^ thongh all are warranted satisfactory. The 
prices for this excellent article are m foU 
lows : 

Tin. 1, suitable for 2 cows St OO 

" 2, *' ** 3 to 5 do., 9.50 

" 3. " " 5 to 8 do., 3.00 

" 4, »* " 8 to 15 do 3.75 

" 5, " " 15 to 95 do., 4.50 

MOTT'S PATENT AGRICULTURAL FURNACES. 





Constantly on hand, all sizes of these celebrated fansaees. « the 
manufacturer's prices, as follows : 

15 gallons, tlOl 60 gallons, #9S 

22 " 12 80 30 

30 " 15 1 90 » 

40 " 18 I 120 ** 40 

45 gallons, 20 I 

REVOLVING HORSE RAKES. 
A good assortment of these valuable labor-saving mnchines,frora 
diflTBrent manufacturers— price. S7 to $9. (For an engraving and 
dewjriptioii, see page 217 of this paper.) 

HAY FORKS AND HAY RAKES. 
Partridge's Cast Steel Hay Forks, all sizes, warranted the best 
in the world. Also, Hand Rakes, all qunlities. from different 
manofacturera— 75 cts. to 94 per dozen. LUTHER TUCKKR 
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BREEDING HORSES—No. III. 



As there have been but few examples of systematic 
horse breeding in this country, I am under the neces- 
sity of makinsr frequent reference to the Enjrlish prac- 
tices. The course which has been pursued there, may 
be expected to produce similar results here, so far as 
ii is followed, especially as our horses have been chief- 
ly derived from various descriptions of Enfrlish stock. 

It is generally admitted that no description of horse 
i" better calculated for li£?ht carriages on the road, 
than the hunter, as he existed in his truest form and 
best character. To describe the hunter," says Prof. 
Low, i.s to describe a well-formed horse, in which 
exists that harmony of parts which consists with the 
best exercise of the powers of the animal. The per- 
fect Enulish hunter is beyond a question the finest va- 
riety of horse that exists in any country, combinincr in 
H happier proportion than the race horse, the light- 
ness of the horses of the warmer regions, with the 
strength of the ancient racers of Europe. If we com- 
pare the hunter in his conformation, with the race 
horse, we shall find him inferior in the characters 
wiiieh indicate the power of speed, but far excelling in 
tliose which show the adaptation of the animal to use- 
ful services.*' 

The hunter is used in England not only for the chase, 
but for the saddle, for military purposes, as chargers,* 
and for the lighter carriages. Prof. Low shows where- 
in the characteristics of the hunter should differ from 
those of the race horse. " The hunter," he says, 

should possess a good fore end, that he may pass 
sfttely along the rough surface over which he is urged, 
and over the obstacles which he encounters. The low 
fore end and elevated hind quarters, which are suited to 
the power of rapid progression over a smooth surface. 



• A MTiter in ihe Farmers Library, vol. I , page 301, states that 
ih.- Knclish cavalry, at the battle of Waterloo, were mounted on 
t'<.'v/ horses. His language is that Bonaparte, " in making his last 
tron,entlous struggle to retain the crown of France, experienced 
ami I Minously felt llie superiority of blood horses, on which the 
Eiiulisii cavalry were mounted." This statement is incorrect, as 
the tolinwing testimony shows. Prof. Low says — " The cavalry 
hor^e is selected from the mixed races of the country. They have 
the rhjiracters of the modern coach horse, and not the horse of 
h« !ivy draught. They would have been the pride of th« times of 
chivalry, and afford now the example ofihe most powerful caval- 
r\ hcr-es that are anywhere to be found. The memorable field of 
Waicrioo showed their importance. It is known that the lighter 
ni >uii:cd regiments would have been overborne by the heavy, 
arnujti cavalry of France, but for the presence of the household 
tr n.; * " \Tr. Youatt, in his work on the horse, obser\'es^" A cun- 
fii^er-il/e change has taken place in the character of our war- 
h' T?"^-* . lightness and activity have succeeded to hulk and strength, 
nnd for skirmishing and Redden attacks, the change is an improve- 
n eiit • • • There was however, some danger of carrying thi-s 
i"^ lar : for i* wa? found in the engagements previous to and at 
ti e baiile of "VVaterloa our heavy household troops alone were 
a' le -o repulse the formidable charge of the French guard." 
r'"»f were the " terrible horses " to " vhich Bonaparte alluded when 
saw his own horsemen liter&Uy rode down." 



would, in the hunter, be inconsistent with safety; and 
the tendency to ewe neck, which in the short and vio- 
lent gallop of the course is admissible, would in the 
case of the hunter, be inconsistent with sensitiveness to 
the rein. The neck of the hunter should be sufficient- 
ly muscular, and his chest just so broad as to indicate 
strength without heaviness. The long stride of the 
racer not being required in the hunter, he should pos- 
sess the conformation which indicates strength in the 
dorsal and lumbar regions, that is. he should be well 
ribbed home, and have the back moderately short." 

Mr. Youatt says — "the body [of the hunter] should 
be short and compact compared with that of the rueo 
horse, that he may not in his gallop take too extended 
a stride. This would be a serious disadvantage in a 
long day and with a heavy rider, from the stress on 
the pasterns, and more so when going over clayey, 
poached ground. The compact, short-strided horse, 
will almost skim the surface, while the feet of the 
longer reached animal will sink deep, and he will wear 
him.self out in his efforts to disengage himself. Every 
horseman knows how much more enduring is a short- 
bodied horse in climbing hills, although perhaps not 
quite as much so in descending them. This is the se- 
cret of suiting the race horse to his course, and un- 
folds the apparent mystery of a decidedly superior 
horse on a flat and straight course, being often beaten 
by a little horse, with far shorter stride on uneven ground, 
and with several turnings." 

Compare these remarks with those which describe 
the characteristics of the race horse. 

The race horse has been cidtivated for a particu- 
lar end, and the purpose of the bree«lers has been to call 
forth in the highest degree those characters which in- 
dicate the power of rapid motion. These purposes have 
been fulfilled, and the form of the animal answers the 
conditions required. • • • His length is greater than 
consists with perfect beauty, the power of speed having 
been sought for in a higher degree than that of strength 
and endurance. His legs are longer and his trunk small- 
er than the eye indicates as strictly graceful. The length 
and depth of the hind-quarters, a point essential to the 
power of making long strides, are extended to the de- 
gree of appearing disproportionate. The chest is nar- 
row, and the fore-quarters light, a point likewise cha- 
racteristic of speed. The neck is straight, rather than 
gracefully arched, and the pasterns are very long and 
oblique." 

These points, although they indicate the adaptation 
of the animal to the purposes for which he is destined, 
and in this respect furnish a striking example of the 
art of man in controlling the animal economy— clearly 
show that some of the valuable properties of the hors© 
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have been sacrificed. With a view to securing the ob- 
ject sought for, speed in the gallop, this may be to a 
certain extent justifiable. As is observed by Prof. 
Low — " strength and the power of endurance may be 
sacrificed for the property of speed, and even sound- 
ness of constitution to the artificial uses to which we 
destine the animal. Not only may these things be, but 
there is reason to infer that this unrivalled breed has 
already suflTered deterioration." 

And how has the hunter, which we have seen pos- 
sesses a rare combination of valuable qualities, been 
bred ? The impression, I am aware is entertained by 
some, that the hunter possesses no such distinctive 
characteristics as entitle him to be ranked in a sepa- 
rate class,- in fact, it is not long since a gentleman, 
somewhat noted for his knowledge of horse flesh," 
was heard to remark that hunters were never kept as 
stallions, and that mares intended to breed them were 
always put to blood horses. It is true that blood 
horses have been often, but not invariably, resorted to 
in breeding hunters; and it seems to be equally true 
as will be presently shown, that the infusion of this 
blood to too great a degree, has been one of the causes 
of the deterioration of the hunter in strength and con- 
stitution. 

But in relation to the origin of the hunter, we are 
informed by Prof. Low, that the lighter and more 
agile horses of the warmer countries have been mixed 
in blood with the pre-existing races, so that the form 
of the latter has been moulded to a new standard. 
• * • The hunters have been mixed not only with one 
another y but with every other race which seemed fitted 
to give the conformation and characters required. The 
horses of Spain, Italy, and Turkey, nay, of Bar- 
bary and Arabia, have been resorted to. * • • The 
mixture of the blood of the race horse with that of 
horses designed for the chase, has been continually in- 
creasing, so that the characters of the modern hunter 
have been more and more approaching to those of the 
thorough bred horse. Yet a great distinction has 
hitherto existed, and ought still to be preserved be- 
tween them." 

To establish a race of horses of this description, is 
no easy thing, to be accomplished in a year or two; 
but a work requiring a long course of systematic breed- 
ing, continued through many generations. The noble 
characteristics of the hunter, as he formerly existed, 
are not to be produced, as some appear to suppose, by 
a single cross of the blood horse with common mares — 
especially at this day, when, as we have seen, the 
blood horse (as a breed,) has lost many of those pro- 
perties which formerly imparted value to the hunter. 

The diminution in England of hunters of the old 
standard, which has taken place from causes to which 
I have before adverted, is regarded by many as a se- 
rious loss. Prof. Low's observations on this point are 
w^orthy particular attention, both as showing the great 
value of this description of horses, and the difficulty of 
producing a new stock of similar and uniform charac- 
teristics. " We may be assured that'the race of true 
hunters, if materially diminished or injured in their 
characters, will not without great difficulty be re- 
stored. A simple cross between a thorough-bred horse 
and a common mare, may produce a good individual, 
but this is very different from that progressive change 
by which a class of characters can be communicated 
and rendered permanent, and a true breed formed." 

But the old-fashioned hunter has of late given place 
in the hunting field to a horse of more blood — to one 
in fact, possessing the principal properties of the mo- 
dern blood horse; and this is regarded by some as evi- 
dence that the blood horse is better adapted to labori- 
ous exercise than the hunter. Bat a very difierent 
conolasion will be formed by a fair view of the whole 



case. We are told by British writers that the fash ion 
of the chase has greatly changed — '* that it is now bo- 
come a short and fiery gallop." To correspond with 
this change, a horse of dififerent properties is chosen. 
Instead of the substantial kind of hunter, who ponld 
carry his rider and bear the fatigues of the chase fur a 
whole day, a lighter animal, with more speed lor a 
short distance, but with far less strength and capacity 
for endurance, is used; so that two horses are now re- 
quired to perform the work which one did before. 
Prof. Low informs us that — " it is now common to 
have relays of horses, so that a sportsman may mount 
a fresh one when the first is exhausted." Again, bo 
observes, in regard to these changes in the fashion of 
the chase, — it is to be feared that refinement has 
been carried to its limits. The rapidity of the cbanj 
has been carried to a degree that assimilates to the 
sport of a race, animating, certainly, to the highest de- 
gree, but diflfering in the feelings which it excite*?, 
from the legitimate exercise of the hunting-field. Ti e 
effect begins to be perceived in the character of the 
horses employed, which, in the great hunting couiitiis, 
are manifestly tending to a lighter form than ouiilit to 
characterize the hunter." Equus, 



Electro- Culture. — Much was said a year or two 
since, and high expectations raised, relative to accele- 
rating the growth of vegetables by electricity. Pints 
of ground were encircled by wires buried beneath tlic 
surface of the soil, and connected with upright pointed 
conductors, for stimulating the growing plants. — tlie 
operator forgetting that the moist soil, being a free 
conductor of electricity, dissipated in a moment every 
particle of the fluid that came down the rods, and not 
reaching the plants; and also forgetting that if the soil 
were not a conductor, the electricity thus brouuhl 
down could never reach them; — two conflictinir ab- 
surdities thus lying at the very threshold. Extraordi- 
nary expectations were also- raised by the occasioiiiil 
observance of the great luxuriance of some plants at 
the foot of lightning rods — resulting from growinir in 
the deep bed of mellow soil made by digging the hole 
for the lower end of the rod. 

Accurate scientific experiments have been lately 
made under the supervision of Professor Solly, of the 
London Horticultural Society, which set the matter 
finally at rest. A large and powerful cylinder elec- 
tric machine was used, and the plants, in* pots, within 
doors, were kept heavily charged, four hours each dav, 
for four weeks; and although the experiment was varied 
in many different ways, not the slightest influence 
could in any case be perceived, either favorable or 
detrimental to vegetable growth. The plants operated 
upon, several pots of each sort being taken, were 
young French beans; young plants of the common 
scarlet geranium; plants of the strawberry; secd^ of 
wheat; and seeds of mustard and cress. Experiments 
were afterwards made in the open air. on a number of 
different plants, and the machine worked four hours 
each day for nearly six weeks, but not the slightest 
difference could be observed between those electrilied 
and those not. 

Large Corn. — A correspondent of the Southern 
Planter describes a field of corn which he saw on the 
farm of W. Gilmer, 6 miles west of Charlottesville. It 
was in drills five feet apart. We rode through it; but 
it was more laborious than riding through a thicket of 
wood.«; for though we went in the widest row we could 
find, it was difficult to keep the blades and stalks from 
dismounting me. The tassels were beyond the reach 
of my eane, and I on horseback." The land was the 
richest alluvial flats. From 20 to 40 barrels per acre 
were harvested from it. 
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DAIRY MANAGEMENT. 



oar Au trust number of last year, we gave some 
account of the dairy and farm of Mr. B. H. Hall, of 
New Lebanon, Colmnbia county, N. Y. Mr. H. re- 
ceived the first premiam of the New York State Agri- 
CMltural Society, last winter, for the best butter dairy. 
Vfe contrratulate him on his saccess, and are confident 
it is deserved. There are but few farms and dairies in 
the oonntry which are managed more economically and 
profitably than Mr. Hall's. He commenced opera- 
tinn^ under circumstances which would have discou- 
r aired many men, bat which have been completely 
overcome by his energy and perseverance. A gen- 
tleman who has long been well acquainted with Mr. H., 
observes, in relation to his course of farming — " His 
has been a venture which few but S gentleman {a,rmeT of 
wealth would have dared to undertake. I recollect well 
the predictions of many, that * hiring so much help ' 
would ruin him; but what has been the result ? While 
they have jogged along^in the old way, little more 
than paying t^ir expenses, he has, by the addition of 
labor, rendered the nett income of his farm double that 
of any one in town, of the same number of acres. 

*^ The fear of the expense of labor, is the rock on 
which many of our farmers have been stranded. They 
will only hire help enough to raise just sufficient for 
the wants of the family, leaving no surplus to lay up 
for a wet day, never thinking that an additional hand 
for six or seven months, would add, if judiciously em- 
ployed, fifty per cent to the productiveness of the farm, 
aod then leave a handsome sum to be laid by at the ond 
of the year. It should be impressed on the minds of 
farmers that the principle of the success of our large 
manufactories, is the over production beyond the sup- 
port of the families engaged in them. Hence, if they 
only do just enough for their support, there can be no 
income.'* 

We copy from the Trantactxone, Mr. Hall's state- 
ment, as follows: 

My farm is located in the valley of New Lebanon, 
Columbia Co., in about 421"; contains about 180 acres 
of improved land, which is composed of a variety of 
soils, viz: an alluvial clay loam on the flats, (about one- 
third of the whole,) which are generally kept in mea- 
dow. The other portions are gravel loam and slate 
and gravel, with, the exception of some twenty acres, 
w}iieh are wet clay and gravel pastures, with a hard 
subsoil, bearing the variety of grasses usual on wet 
pastures. The other pastures used, are plowed and 
cropped in their rotation, say two years in every five, 
and are stocked with clover and herds grass. Hay 
used, clover and herds, with a slight mixture of red 
top on the low grounds. 

My dairy is composed of 16 cows; 3 three years old 
heifers, and two two years old. Cows of native breed, 
one full blood short- horned heifer, the others Half 
bloo<ls; the full blood heifer suckled her own calf and 
another, a half blood, through the season. One of my 
best cows lost her udder before the Ist of August, by 
the kine-pox, which disease very much injured the 
whole dairy for about five weeks. I also parted with 
one cow the lauat of September. 

Estimating the four heifers to be equal to three 
cows, I bad no more than nineteen cows through the 
whole season. Add to this the hottest weather ever 
experienced for the same length of time, and a severe 
drouth for some five weeks, and I believe I have enu- 
merated all the disadvantages under which I labored. 



The feed of the cows was hay, grass, and dry corn 
stalks, with the exception of 30 two-horse wagon loads 
of pumpkins. The product was as follows: 
3,189 lbs. of butter, sold in the Boston mar- 
ket, at an average price of 19| cents per 
lb., which price perbaps is a fair criterion 

by which to judge of its quality, $621 84 

20 calves sold and two raised, 91 50 

Cream and milk used in a family of ten per- 
sons, at 15 cts. per day, &4 75 

Skimmed milk and buttermilk fed to the hogs 

215 days, at $1.30 per day, 27^ 50 

$1,047 59 

The average quantity of milk from each cow per 
day, for 215 days, 26 lbs. Aggregate quantity for 
each oow, 5,590 lbs. Quantity of butter to the 100 
lbs. of milk, 3 lbs. 3 oz. Gross quantity of milk and 
butter, 109,395 lbs. 

Method of making. — Room used, kept as near a 
temperature of 60 degrees as may be. 

Milk strained into a large can placed in the 
milking yard, which adjoins the milk room, inside of 
which it is drawn by means of a conductor and faucet 
into the pans, usually about eight quarts in each pan ; 
it is drawn over ice placed in the can whenever the 
t«mporature requires, consequently the cream rises in 
much less time than when cooled in the ordinary way. 
It ought to stand 36 hours before being skimmed, but 
this time must be varied occasionally, as the weather 
changes. It should be skimmed when the milk is 
slightly changed, and before it is coagulated. The 
cream is put into stone jars and placed in a refrigera- 
tor in contact with ice, until it is churned, which is 
done every second or third day. Churn used, a cir- 
cular one with revolving arms or paddles, framed 
into a shaft of wood ; cream should never come in con- 
tact with iron. The motive power is a platform wheel 
turned by a small horse. The butter is salted with 
ground rock salt, passed through a fine sieve, that 
there may be no lumps or particles that will not 
dissolve. (How often have you had your teeth set on 
edge by coming in contact with a lump of salt, in 
otherwise good butter?) It is salted to suit the taste, 
and the market, (which requires it very mild unless it 
is designed for keeping a longer time than usual;) it is 
then placed in the refrigerator and kept cool until it is 
taken out, worked on an inclined table with a break, 
packed in new tubs containing 25 lbs., and sent to mar- 
ket, which is done every week, always using ice in 
every part of the process, the weather requiring it. 

The committee will be better able to judge of the 
value of the milk and buttermilk, for hog feed, when I 
state that I have sold pigs, pork, and lard, to the 
amount of $1,063.09, at an expense of $667.00, for 
purchase money and feed, other than milk, and that 
my hogs have made, of the feed and materials given 
them to work, near 300 half-cord loads of manure^ the 
value of which every farmer ougfit to know. 



Dairy Statistics. — ^The conunittee appointed by 
the Society to award premiums on butter dairies, of 
which Hon. Mr. Denniston was chairman, appended 
to their report some interesting statistics, showing 
the great value and importance of this department of 
husbandry. We invite attention to their remarksj 
which we herewith copy: 
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The committee would ask indulgence for a few mo- 
ments to remark, that butter dairies constitute the 
most valuable agricultural interest in this state, and 
cannot receive too much of the fostering care of this 
society. 

In looking at the returns of the last state census, the 
article of wheat appears, at the first view, to be the 
most valuable crop produced in the state. 

The number of bushels raised in one year, is given at 
13,391,770, which, at 90 ots. per bushel, which is be- 
lieved to be a fair average price in alU parts of the 
state for several years together, yields $12,052,593. 

The quantity of butter made during the same year, 
was 79,501,733 pounds, which, at twelve and a half 
cents per pound, which is believed to be a similar fair 
average price, yields $9,937,716. 

To this may fairly be added, for increase of the but- 
ter dairy, as follows : 

There were milked the same year, 999,490 cows, 
of which number three-fifths at least, it is estimated, 
were appropriated to butter dairies, and the remainder 
to cheese dairies. Three-fifths of the whole number 
would be 599,685, which would yield say 500,000 
calves, after throwing away the 99,685 for casualties, 
and in conformity to a custom which prevails in some 
places, of killing them when one or two days old — 
enough, the committee think, to warrant them in say- 
ing that the increase of the 500,000 cows, in the shape 
of veal and calves raised, would be equal to two dol- 
lars per head, which would give $1,000,000. 
r There were the same year 1,584,354 bogs, worth 
doubtless upon an average, three dollars per head, one- 
third of which number may be considered as raised an- 
nually by the milk from the cows used for butter dai- 
ries. One third of the whole number is 528,114, 
which at three dollars each, is $1,584,342. The whole 
may be summed up as follows: 

79,501,733 lbs., butter 12| cts. per lb.,. . $9,937,716 
Increase of 599,685 cows, after deductings 
the 99,685 for casualties, &c., as above, 

say 500,000, at $2 each, 1,000,000 

628,114 hogs, at $3 each, 1,584,342 

Total, $12,522,058 

The crop of wheat, as above, deducted,. . 12,052,593 

Leaving a balance in favor of the butter 

crop, of $469,465 

If the committee have estimated the increase from 
the cows too high, or if they have put down too many 
hogs as the product of the butter dairy, either or both 
items may be much diminished, and yet leave a 
balance in favor of the butter crop. 

Another advantage of the butter dairy over the 
wheat crop, consists in the cost of labor of production 
and transportation to market. The labor of females 
and boys is used mainly in the milking of cows and 
making the butter, which is cheaper than the labor re- 
quired in plowing, sow^ing, and threshing the wheat, 
and carrying it to market. 

The cost of transportation to market is greatly in 
^flivor of the butter dairy. 

Forty firkins of butter and three tons of pork would 
be considered a good crop from a very considera- 
ble farm, and yet this quantity would not make more 
than five or six two horse wagon loads, while six hun- 
dred bushels of wheat, the product of a moderate farm, 
would make twenty wagon loads, and the cost of rail- 
road or canal transportation would show a similar in«- 
quality. 

Moreover, the process of grazing in making the 
dairy crops, continually fertilizes the soil, and in this 
respect it ezkbita a decided advantage over the wheat 
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crop, as the process of plowing graduaUy wears upon 
and reduces its fertility. 

The butter dairy is also very uniform and reliable, 
while the wheat crop is subject to many contingencies. 

The above calculations are not claimed to be quite 
accurate, but they are believed to be sufficiently so to 
show that the butter dairy is the most valuable farm- 
ing interest in the state, and worthy the most favora- 
ble regard of every friend of agriculture. 



Proportion or ths American Population En- 
gaged IN Agriculture. — Hon. £lisha Whittle- 
set, in an address before an agricultural society in 
Ohio, gives the following statistics in relation to the 
number of persons engaged in different occupations in 
this country, from which it appears those engaged in 
agriculture outnumber those engaged in the learned 
professions, navigation, manufactures, and commerce, 
more than three to one'; and the annual value of agricul- 
tural products is upwards of 650,000,000 of dollars: 
No. of persons in, the learned professions, 65,255 
" " internal navigation,.. . 33,076 
" " navigating the ocean, . 56,021 



" " * manufactures ' 791,749 

" " commerce,.^' 117,607 

" " agriculture, ^ 3,719,951 

The annual value of agrionlture is, $654,387,579 

The value of importations for the fiscal 
year, ending on the 30th of June last, 

was, 121,691,797 

The value of exportations, domestic and 

foreign, for the same period, was 113,488,516 



Amount of imports and exports, $235,180,313 

which is some over one-third of the value 
of our agriculture. 



Salt not a Preventive or the Potato Disease. 
— Thos. W. Ward states, in the Massachtuett$ Ploic- 
man, that he has tried salt for potatoes by putting it 
on the hill at planting time, both before and after the 
potatoes were covered. He could not perceive that it 
did in the least prevent or check the rot; but when 
the salt was put on before the potatoes were covered, 
" it very much retarded the coming up of the potatoes, 
— some of the hills being a week and more behind their 
neighbors where no salt was put; nor did it prevent the 
mouldering of the leaf and the decay of the top." 

Prof. Johnston, in some remarks on the potato 
disease, in a late number of the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture y observes — "It has been said, 
in some parts of Scotland, that the disease was pre- 
vented by the use of saline mixtures, in 1845, but the 
same mixtures failed of their efiect in the hands of the 
same parties in 1846. At the present moment, sul- 
phate of magnesia is lauded as a specific against the 
disease, because of some supposed good effects pro- 
duced by it near Whitby, in 1846. I fear, however, 
that should the disease be equally virulent and exten- 
sive in 1847, this salt will lose its character like all the 
others." 

Successful Subsoiling. — Henry Colmansays, that 
Smith of Deanston, when he commenced operations, 
about 20 years ago, had on a part of his farm not 
more than four or four and a half inches of surface soil ; 
but having applied the system of thorough draining, 
and used the subsoil plow, he can now turn cp more 
than 16 inches of good soil. Subsoiling had failed in 
some parts of England, where very heavy clay and 
quicksand prevailed. In one case there was a crop of 
35 bushels of wheat per acre, where the subsoil fur- 
rows were across the drains; and only 27^ bushels 
where they were parallel with the drains 
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MICfflGAN AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE. 



Mf:ss-R8. Editors — Having been a subscriber to the 
Cultivator, as well as a constant reader, since its com- 
mencement, I feel in some sort entitled to claim a 
place in your columns. At a time when so much at- 
tention has been attracted to western lands, as is shown 
by the great and increasing emigration from the At- 
lantic states, and when much and intentional misrepre- 
sentation exists, I purpose to send you a few obser- 
vations on the agricultural capabilities of Michigan. 
These are designed not so much to create a favorable 
prejudice in behalf of my adopted state, as to exhibit, 
in a just light, the distinctive characteristics of the 
eastern and western states, and in particular of that 
one of the latter which has been the subject of per- 
haps both extremes of misrepresentation. I am en- 
couraged to this by the opinion that your journal is 
one of that extended circulation and liberal character 
which invites information from all parts of our varied 
country. 

1 commence, then, with some observations upon the 
General Character of the Lower Peninsula 
OT Michigan. — One of the most striking features of 
Michigan, is the great extent of water by which it is 
surrounded. The chain of great lakes form a penin- 
sular coast of more than 1,200 miles, which is sup- 
plied with an uncommon number of good harbors. 

The latter are due, mainly, to the unusual volume 
and depth of the streams, some of which are naviga- 
ble for river steamboats for more than 100 miles from 
their mouths. On the western coast, these streams 
generally expand into lakes just within the bar at their 
mouths, many of which are sufficient in size and depth 
to float a navy. It will at once be obvious that these 
features afford the peninsular state a more ready and 
cheap access to markets, from every part of the inte- 
rior, than any other equal extent of territory in the 
union. 

Michigan is also furnished with an unusual number 
of small interior lakes, which cover a projiortion of her 
surface equal to one acre in thirty-nine. 

The fact is well established that climate depends 
less on latitude than on the conformation of the sur- 
face and the relative position of land and water. The 
great inland lakes of the northern frontier of the Uni- 
ted States, as they are one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of its physical geography, so they give rise, 
in connection with some other features, to the most re- 
markable modifications of cl'unate. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss the causes of this phenomenon, but 
simply to exhibit facts; and that these may not appear 
to bo mere hypothesis, let us appeal to an acknow- 
lcds:ed authority — the thermometeY. Dr. Forrey, au- 
thor of a work on " the Climate of the United States," 
comparing the observations taken at the dilTerent mili- 
tary posts of the United States, remarks, that at the 
posts on large bodies of water, the mean temperature 
of winter is higher, and that of summer lower than in 
the opposite localities. Thus, Fort Brady, at Sault 
Ste. Mario, shows a difference of only 42 degrees 1 1 
minutes, between the mean temperature of winter and 
summer, while Hancock Barracks, half a degree fur- 
ther south, in the state of Maine, distant only 150 
miles from the sea coast, exhibits a difference of 46 de- 
gress 19 minutes, and comparing the warmest and 
coldest month, the difference of the former is 47 de- 
grees 22 minates, and that of the latter 54 degrees 70 
minutes.^' Again, so remarkable is the influence of 



large bodies of water in modifying the range of the 
thermometer, that although Fort Brady is nearly 7 de- 
grees north of Fort Mifflin, near Philadelphia, and not- 
withstanding the mean annual temperature is 14 de- 
grees less, yet the contrast in the seasons of winter 
and summer is not so great at the former as at the lat- 
ter." Daring a residence of eleven years on Detroit 
river, the extreme lowest point of the thermometer 
was 12 degrees below 0, while in central New- York 
the thermometer several times, within the same period, 
sank to 35 degrees below. 

Winter in Michigan lasts from three to four months, 
during most of which the ground is covered with snow, 
to the depth of from one to two feet. During eight 
months of the year cattle will find subsistence for them- 
selves, in the woods and plains. The ground is fit for 
the plow about the 20th of March, and frequently much 
earlier. About harvest, which is-in July, there is vciy 
commonly a period of several weeks duration, during 
which scarcely any rain fails. This circumstance, 
though often prejudicial to some crops, is of advantage 
to the wheat grower, enabling him to harvest that 
staple article with the least labor, and free from rust. 

I do not remember to have seen this fact alluded to, 
as among the characteristic advantages of Michigan, 
as a wheat producing state, but it deserves to be. 

The prevailing winds, for at least four days in five, 
throughout the year, are west or south-westerly, and 
these are almost invariably attended by pleasant wea- 
ther. The north and east winds are sometimes at- 
tended by cold storms, but never of so long duration 
as on the Atlantic coast. Showers come from the 
west or southwest; last generally but a few hours, and 
are most frequent in the night. These facts, added 
to the usually mild character of the westerly winds, 
and the effect of the surrounding waters in equalizing 
the temperature, give to Michigan an uncommon pro- 
portion of clear days, and a climate more than ordina- 
rily free from sudden and great variations, and from 
long periods of cold wet weather. In short, they pro- 
duce that happy medium between extremes, which is 
the most healthful and desirable. 

The autumns are commonly mild and protracted; 
thfe season of Indian summer, which lasts from two to 
six weeks, being one of the most soothing and delicious 
known under any parallel on the globe. 

To these favorable features there is frequently a draw- 
back in the variable weather of spring. Tbis is subject 
to frosts, occurring sometimes in April or May, several 
weeks after the orchards are in bloom, and which great- 
ly impair if not destroy th« prospect of fruit for the 
year. This calamity occurs about as often as once in 
four years. 

Another most important feature of Michigan, is the 
character of her soil*. While in the more broken dis- 
tricts of the eastern states the soils are in great part 
derived by decomposition from the underlaying rocks, 
are usually of little depth, and in the primary districts, 
(which include most of New England,) of sterile cha- 
racter, those of Michigan are made up of the relics of 
previously existing rocks, or of the rocks of distant por- 
tions of the country, which have been broken up and 
spread over the surface, by widely operating geologi- 
cal causes. Whatever these may have been, it is suf- 
ficient for our present purpose to say, that they have 
covered the rocks of the peninsula with a deposit, va- 
rying from one to 100 feet in depth, consisting of sand 
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gravel, and water- worn masses, from a great variety 
of rocks, with occasional local beds of clay. 

The peculiarities of the soils thus constituted, are, 
first, their extreme depth, and loose, gravelly texture; 
permitting the copious absorption, retention, and per- 
colation of rain water, and giving rise to great abun- 
dance of springs, streams, and lakes; allowing a wide 
range for the roots of plants; rendering the soil easily 
arable, and less susceptible to the effects of drouth. 
Secondly, the fertile nature of the materials. Lime- 
stone being one of the most abundant rocks of the pe- 
ninsula and the adjoining lake country, lime constitutes 
a large ingredient in those soils; the abundance of 
that mineral being apparent, not only as a constituent 
of the soil, but in numerous and extensive bedsofmari. 
To this fact, in an eminent degree, is to be attributed 
the superior adaptation of the soils of Michigan for 
wheat; that grain, as is well known, demanding a 
large supply of lime. 

The trap rocks, which exist to a great extent in the 
region of lake Superior, also furnished a large propor- 
tion of the constituents of this deposit, and these rocks 
are known to produce some of the most fertile soils on 
the globe. To this character of the soil is added a 
rolling surface, with sufficient descent from the higher 
grounds, (which are about 600 feet above Lake Erie,) 
to give rapidity to the streams, and furnish a vast 
amoant of water power. 

These characteristics, in connection with some al- 
ready alluded to, tend to give a salubrity to the cli- 
mate which is not found to an equal extent in other 
parts of the Mississippi valley. Probably no new 
country is more free from prevalent diseases than those 
parts of Michigan which have not been rendered un- 
healthy by artificial agency. The unusual number of 
mill dams, which are not unfrequently made to flood 
large tracts covered with timber, are rendered by the 
haste and imprudence of settlers, a chief source of 
febrile disease, and have helped to give erroneous im- 
pressions of the true character of the country. 

None of the new states have been more fortunate 
than Michigan in the character of its inhabitants, most 
of whom are thrifty and intelligent farmers and capi- 
talists from the eastern and middle states. The amount 
of capital expended in public improvements, roads, and 
mills, since 1836, equals that of naany parts of the Uni- 
ted States which have several times its population. 
Yet the annual surplus of its great staple, for exporta- 
tion, much exceeds its capabilities in that particular. 
With a population of 300,000, the wheat crop of the 
last two years probably exceeds 15,000,000 of bushels; 
a proportion greater by at least one third, than that of 
any other state in the union. The average yield of 
wheat may be stated at 20 bushels per acre, and the 
price per bushel at from 50 to 80 cents. The price 
of unimprovud lands varies from $1 to $5 per acre; 
that of improved farms from $5 to $20. From these 
data my eastern readers may calculate for themselves 
the comparative profit of farming here and with them. 

The advantages of Michigan as a wool-growing 
state are beginning to be appreciated. The surface, 
broken into gentle hills and valleys, is covered with 
a spontaneous growth of grasses, which are relished by 
sheep and cattle, and will alone furnish them sus- 
tenance for at least eight months in the year. The 
export of wool from Detroit alone in 1844, but a few 
years from the first introduction of sheep into the 
state, was 236,000 lbs. Since then, the hills and 
meadows of many parts of the state have been covered 
with fine flocks. 

All the varieties of fruit which ripen in the eastern 
and middle states, are found to flourish luxuriantly in 
Michigan. Many plants and fruits which belong to 
much lower latitudes, are either found growing here 



naturally, or are easily acclimated. It i« an evidence 
of the mildness of the climate that the »weet potato 
and tobacco plant are cultivated successfully in many 
parts of the state. The apples, pears, and plums, 
produced by the orchards upon Detroit river, though 
little pains have been taken in their cultivation, are 
not surpassed for flavor and vigor in any part of the 
world. Peaches are raised in great perfection throun^h- 
out the state, though liable occasionally to be out otf 
by late frosts in spring. 

Pine and oak lumber constitute a large and increas- 
ing article of export. Ohio and Illinois are principal- 
ly supplied from this source, and a hundred millions of 
feet are annually exported to all the neighboring 
states, and to New-Tork. 

The extensive coasts abound with fisheries of white 
fish and salmon trout, esteemed the finest of fresh wa 
ter fish, and which constitute a valuable item of ex 
port. 

The lower peninsula of Michigan is very generally 
surronnded by a belt of timbered lands, embracing the 
greater part of the border counties. On the eastern 
side this tract rises gradually from the water, present- 
ing a somewhat level surface, and is frequently flat and 
wet. On the western side the surface is more broken, 
and the soil more gravelly and dry. Throughout a 
large portion of the interior, and occasionally amid 
these timbered tracts, occur openings and plains, with 
some small prairies. 

If the above remarks are favorably received, I pro- 
pose in two succeeding communications, to describe 
these two classes of lands, into which Miohigan may 
be considered as mainly divided, viz., oak openings, 
and timbered lands. Beia Hubbabd. 

DetroU, May 4, 1847. 



A RURAL PICTURE. 

(By MicHAKi. Buvcit—publithfd in 1770.) 

Now sober Industry, illustrione power ! 
Hath raised the peaceful c<niap:e, calm abode 
Of innocence and joy: iw*w, SNveaiing, guides 
The shining plowshare ; tames the stubborn soil 
Leads the u>ng drain along t^e unfertile marsh; 
Bids the bleak hill with vernal verdnre bl(M>m, 
The haunt of flocks; and clothes the liarren healh 
With waving harvesu and the golden grain. 

Fair from his hand behokl the Tillage rise, 
In rural pride, 'mong intermingled trees! 
Above whose aged tops the joyful swains, 
At even>tide descending from the hill. 
With eye enaiiumred, murk the many wreaths 
Of pillared smoke, high curling to the clouds. 
The streets resound with Labor's various voice, 
Who whistles at his work. Gay on the green, 
Young blooming boys, and girls with golden ba>r. 
Trip, nimble-footed, wanton in their play, 
The village hope. All in a reverend row, 
Their grey-haired grandsire% sitting in the Mm, 
Before the gate, and leaning on tiie stalT, 
The well-remembered stories of their youth 
Recount, and shake their aged locks with joy. 

How fair a prospect rises to the eye. 
Where beauty vies in all her vernal forms, 
For ever pleasant, and for ever new! 
Swells the exulting thought, expands the soul. 
Drowning each ruder care : a blooming train 
Of briglit ideas ruslies on the mind, 
Imagination rouses at the scene; 
And backward, through the gloom of ages past, 
Beholds Arcadia, like a rural queen, 
Encircled with her swains and rosy nymphs, 
The mazy dance eondocting on the green. 
Fat on the plain, and mountain's 9unny side, 
Large droves of oxen, and the fleecy flocks, 
Feed undisturbed,' and fill the echoing air 
With mu4ic grateful to the master's ,:nrj. 
The traveller stops, and gazes round aiid ronnd 
O'er all the scenes that animate his heart 
With mirth and music. Kven the mendicant, 
Bowbent with age^ that on the old gray stone. 
Sole sitting, suns him in the public way, 
Feels his heart leap, and to himself he sings. 
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Fencs Posts. — Some ten years since, I introduced 
into this place, a kind of fence posts then new here, 
which are becoming pretty generally in use in this vi- 
cinity, for door-yard fences, and which, economy and 
durability considered, are believed to be among the 
>>e<it. I have thought that a description of it might 
he useful to some of the readers of the Cultivator." 

It is formed by taking a stone 2^ feet long, 12 or 15 
inches wide, 4 to 6 inches thick. A hole is drilled, 2 
inches deep, about 5 inches from the front end, to ad- 
mit a dowel, and one 20 inches from the first for the 
foot of a brace. A piece of scantling, 4 or 5 inches 
square, of a length to correspond with the height of 
the fence, is placed upon the stone and connected with 
it hy a short dowel, and secured by a brace formed of 
biilf-inch round iron. Melted lead or brimstone will 
secure th« end of the brace inserted in the stone, and 
a two inch wood screw or spike that connected with 
the post. The brace should form an angle of about 45 
dcijrees. Where a gate is wanted, it is well to have 
one stone sufficiently large for both gate-posts. A small 
piece of iron resembling a screw-nut, should be placed 
on the dowel, between the end of the post and the stone, 
That the post may be kept dry. The posts being thus 
kept from the ground, and well painted, their dura- 
liiiity will be apparent to all. Another advantage is, 
especially on clay soils, the fence will keep its posi- 
tion much better than where posts are placed in the 
ground. If the stone are well levelled and bedded in 
the first place, the fence will remain perfectly straight 
year after year, — the frost not affecting them in the 
least, excepting a few days in the spring when the 
ground is thawing. Should a close board fence be 
wanted, it would be best, perhaps, to have the stone 
somewhat larger, and the braces a little longer; but 
fur ordinary open fences, those above described will be 
found sufficiently large. Geo. Hapgood. Warrerij 
Ohio, June 22, 1847 

Thorough Preparation op the Soil for Crops. 
— I notice an article in your June number on the 
value of thorough preparation of ground for crops. I 
will make a remark, that one extra full working of 
ground, is worth at ^ast 20 loads of common farm- 
yard manure, say 200 bushels per acre; (bushels are 
my choice in regulating manure on land, over loads;) 
and I think two extra plowings, if well done, worth 
400 bushels manure. I do not at this time, remember 
ever to have seen land that was properly prepared, 
much injured with the usual mishaps of the farmer. 
What I call a full preparation for wheat, is to plow 
your land as thoal as you can, say from two to four 
inches; then pack with a roller, and after remaining in 
that state for some two or three weeks, to harrow 
well, say two, three, or five times in a place, accord- 
ing to the quantity of grass on the sod turned down; 
iheo in a week, to give a cross plowing, which is to go 
full as deep as the first; then harrow with large teeth 
as deep as you can; drive them in the ground seven 
or eight inches. My object is, never to expose over 
1 1 to 4 inches of the earth to the action of sun 
and air, unless you allow me a large amount of ma- 
nure, when I would go deeper. Just before sowing 
my crop, I like another plowing. I have some eight 
or ten acres of land, which I worked two years in wheat, 
and neither year was the preparation such as I liked; 
and last fall, I determined to use every effort to have 
it prepared, and I worked it fourteen times; and 
this crop is the best of the three^ so far; save about 



one and a half or two acres, which is of a heavy na- 
ture, and I did not get it so well water furrowed as I 
had it the first year. This time three years, on one 
edge of this cut, I put six or eight loads, (with extra 
sides to the cart — 36 to 40 bushels,) of the rough ma- 
nure from my barn-yard, and spread it on the grass. 
Farmers coming into the field, wanted to know the 
cause of the grass being better there than on the 
the adjoining land. The manure then applied covered 
12 corn lands, say 4 feet wide, and some 300 or 400 
long. After the ground was plowed for wheat, I ma- 
nured all alike; plainly to the row did that coarse 
stuff show, and still shows in this crop, which has 
fixed me in the use of such manure. I have some 
eight or nine acres dressed as above, for wheat this 
fall. M. GoLDSBOROUGH. TrappCj Md., June 10, 

1847. 

Draining. — With reference to draimng in soils 
abounding with ferruginous matter, (alluded to at p. 
Ill of the present volume,) in the south of England 
it was found that when sea beach, that is, gravel from 
the sea shore, was used for filling up the drains, they 
did their duty, but either stones or chalk used for the 
same purpose, would be cemented into a mass, and 
close them. 

Poultry. — I frequently see remarks on poultry. I 
fancied in the old country, that I had discovered hens 
to save early and late broods of chickens, and I re- 
member having 76 of the size of pigeons, in the month 
of October, besides innumerable others for the small 
stock of a dozen hens. In the old country, however, 
the hens breed three, and not unfrequently four times 
yearly. Moulting time commences in England about 
the second week in July. I was therefore particular 
to have the early broods strong enough to bear the 
loss of their feathers; later broods I was careful should 
not be hatched until about the 14th July, that they 
might escape the penalty of moulting. I never lost 
any in the fall of the year at blackberry time, when 
numbers die ofT, it is said, from eating this fruit. I, 
however, attributed the loss of chickens to their moult- 
ing. I seldom lost any from the gapes. When I did, 
I had invariably detected them previously straying 
into the geese pen. In the manure of these birds, a 
small green worm generates, which I considered as 
poison to the young chicken, and one cause of the gapes. 

In kept in open yard, fenced against ingress, having 
a shed and plenty of water at command. In farm- 
yard manure, immense quantities of small red worms 
generate, which are easily accessible to chickens, 
i set the hens at liberty from the coops in a few 
days, but they had to be watched from wandering, fed 
sparingly with wheat scraps, frequently only twice 
daily, for when insects and worms are plentiful the 
chickens will feed themselves, and I had no diificulty in 
raising a large stock. I attributed my success to watch- 
ing the moulting time, and keeping the chickens when 
young from the geese pen. 

Hemlock Offensive to Vermin. — I believe it 
would be found that hemlock timber, if used for grana- 
ries, &c., would not be infested with rats and mice; 
the wood being hateful to them. 

Liming Land. — The application of lime to land, as 
described by Mr. Haines, (p. 175,) as being prac- 
tised in Morris Co., N. J., so exactly assimilates to 
that of some of the midland counties in England , that 
I would have fancied that Mr. H. had been a Severn- 
side farmer. Fifty bushels of lime per aoro; and no 
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inorej may sound as being a small quantity, when ap' 
plied at twice, to prodaoe lasting benefit to land; 
since we know that other quanities may be laid on ad 
libitum. To account for this difference, it may be suf- 
ficient to notice that in all probability, the lime of 
Morris couhty is made from the manganese rock. The 
only article on the manganese lime that I remember 
perusing, was a pretty long one in Marshall's Mid- 
land Counties,'' I think, in describing the husbandry of 
Derbyshire. 

Subsoil Plowing, p. 196. — I have invariably no- 
ticed that in sinking wells, a stratum of blue marl, of 
the thickness of two or three feet, is met with above 
the springs. Might not Mr. Gillet be indebted to 
the marl for his 22 inch com. Would he test the 
earth with an acid, to ascertain if it were so? A. M. 
Toronto, C. W., June, 1847. 



Fish for Manttre. — J. G. Chadset, obtained a 
premium of the Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry, for a series of experiments 
in relation to the use of fish as manure. He states that 
he has used fish for this purpose eight years in succes- 
sion, with the exception of one year. His mode of 
using them is by making them into a compost with 
muck and soil. For field crops, he allows five bar- 
rels offish to a cord. For roots, he adds to the heap 
ashes and rock- weed. One spring, when digging over 
his compost, he mixed two casks of lime with a part 
of the heap, and tried it by the side of that which con- 
tained no lime. No difference was perceptible in the 
crop the first season, but he thought the lime showed 
itself" the second season. The application of fish in 
a green state " to the surface of grass land, he does 
not approve, believing it to be a wasteful method, " as 
the atmosphere gets more than the soil," and the efflu- 
via is very annoying to the neighborhood. Both wet 
and dry soils, he says are benefitted by the fish com- 
post, but he applies it mostly to dry lands. He states, 
however, that it is quick in its action, and of short du- 
ration. He proved this by an experiment. In 1840, 
he divided a piece of land into two equal parts; on 
one part he put eight cords of fish compost per acre; 
on the other part he put an equal quantity of stable and 
hog-pen manure, mixed together, plowing in the ma- 
nure on both parts. The two lots were planted to po- 
tatoes At harvest, the crop was judged to be fifteen 
per cent, best where the fish cftmpost was used, and 
the potatoes were also fairer and better. After the 
crop was dug, he sowed the lots to rye and grass- 
seed, without manure, and in 1841 he harvested over 
thirty bushels per acre; but the crop was judged to be 
twenty-five per cent, the best on the portion manured 
with the fish compost. In 1842, the scale began to 
turn. The two lots were in clover and herds-grass, 
(timothy,) but the crop was in favor of the stable and 
hog-pen manure by fifteen per cent., and the two fol- 
lowing years the part to which the fish compost had 
been applied, produced scarcely anything but sorrel, 
the clover and grass bei^g nearly all de^, while the 
other part continued to produce good crops of hay. In 
1845, he broke up the field and planted it to com; the 
whole being manured alike; the crop ten per cent, 
best on the part where the stable and hog-pen manure 
had been put. The next year, 1846, the field was 
planted to potatoes, and the yield was alike on the two 
portions. From this experiment, extending through 
six years, he concludes that fish manure, though high- 
ly valuable from its cheapness and fertilizing effects, 
is chiefly absorbed by the first crop, and does not affect 
the soil after the third year from its application. 

It may be proper to remark that the fish alluded to 
are a species caught in immense numbers along the 
shores of Buzzard's Bay, Long Island Sound, and per- 



haps other places. They are not considered of any 
value except for manure. 

iNFLtTENCE or THE RHtTBARB PlANT IN PRODU- 
CING Gravel. — -The fourteenth number of Braith- 
waite's Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Sorgerr, 
contains an article on this subject which i» calculated 
to alarm those who indulge in the pies and tarts made 
of this palateable plant. It seems that it furnishes the 
material of one of the most painful and dangerous* 
diseases to which the human system is subject. 

The substance of the article is briefly this: — The 
young stalks of rhubarb contain oxalic acid, and hard 
water contains lime; and consequently those who eat 
articles of food made of the plant, and drink such wa- 
ter, are introducing into their system the constituent 
ingredients of the mulberry calculus, which is an oxa- 
late of lime; and if they are dyspeptic, and unable to 
digest the acid, ** are very likely indeed to incur the 
pain and the exceeding peril of a renal concretion of 
that kind." The oxalate was found in three out of 
four after eating the rhubarff.'' 

This, it must be admitted, is rather startling. The 
mulberry calculus is the most painful form of the con- 
cretion of the kidneys and bladder. The rhubarb plant 
has come into extensive use, and is generally consider- 
ed a very wholesome article of diet. If the danger of 
using it is as great as is represented in the RetrosRpect. 
it ahould be universally known. Indeed, there would 
seem to be reason to infer that the danger is not con- 
fined to those who use limestone water, for the aci«i 
will probably combine with other bases as well as with 
lime. The presence of oxalic acid in the plant, percep- 
tible to the taste, would lead one to conclude, a prioH, 
that the ascribed efieot would result from its us«*, 
whenever it is not decomposed by the stomach, which 
seems to be the case in the greater proportion of in- 
stances; and the experiments leave little room to 
doubt its agency in the production of oxalate gravel in 
the urine. J. G. C. York, Pa,, June, 1847. 

Fixing Ammonia. — The May number of your ex- 
cellent periodical is before me, but contains no expla- 
nation of the " apparent discrepancy," noticed in your 
April paper, under the head of fixing ammonia. Lest 
so interesting a matter should pass unheeded, I will 
venture an illustration. Gypsum is not, as yonr cor- 
respondent supposes, a super-sulphate, but is strictly a 
neutral salt. The table he quotes, was propounded by 
Geoffry, an old chemist, and was suggested hy the fact 
that a combination of any of those bases (alkalies or 
earths) with sulphuric acid, is decomposed by the ad- 
dition of any base occurring before it in the table. 

To be fully understood, I copy the table " of the af- 
finity which certain bodies have for sulphuric acid," 
viz: — 

Sulphuric acid. — 1. Barytes; 2. Strontia; 3. Po- 
tassa; 4. Soda; 5. Lime; 6. Magnesia; 7. Ammonia. 

Now, if we add magnesia to a solution of sulphate 
of ammonia, the magnesia combines with the sulphu- 
ric acid, and the ammonia is set free. Lime, again, 
will take the acid from magnesia, and baryta will sur- 
mount all other afiinity to obtain the acid. 

" But it is now known," says Dr. Draper, in his 
Text-Book of Chemistry, pp. 167 and 168,* that these 
tables are far from exhibiting the order of affinities; a 
weaker afiinity often overcomes a stronger, by reason 
of the intervention of disturbing extraneous causes; 
and tables so constructed, lead, therefore, to contra- 
dictory conclusions. Some very simple considerations 
may illustrate this. Potassium, (the metallic base of 
potash,) can take oxygen from carbon at low tempe- 
ratures, or in other words, decompose carbonic acid 
gas, but it by no means follows that the affinity of 
potassium for oxygen is greater than that of carbon. 
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and accordingly we find that at higher temperaturea 
carbon can take oxygen from potassium. Indeed, un- 
der the influence of heat, light and electricity, we find 
all kinds of chemical changes going' on; and in the 
5arae manner the condition of form exerts a remarka- 
bie influence in the«e respects^ so that cohesion and 
elasticity may be placed among the predisposing 
causes producing chemical results. If a number of 
bo<lie«$ exist in solntion together, they will at once ar- 
ranixe themselves in such a vray under the influence of 
cohesion as to produce in.soluhle precipitates, if that be 
possible J Or, under the influence of electricity, to de- 
termine the evolution of a gas. We have, therefore, 
no true measure of affinity, for the relation of bodies 
cbanaes in this respect with external conditions, and 
the tables of Geotfry are only tables of the order of 
decom{)osition, and not of the order of adinity.'' Cer- 
tain phenomeoA observed by chemists tend to show 
that when a number of salts, as for example, sulphate 
of lime, (gypsum,) and carbonate of ammonia are dis- 
solved together in water, there occurs a division of 
each acid between the two bases, and of each base be- 
tween the two aci<is, so that at first there exists in so- 
lution sulpha:e of lime, sulphate of ammonia, and car- 
bonate of ammonia, w^hile carbonate of lime being 
nearly insoluble, separates. But the carbonic acid at- 
tracts a new portion of lime to keep up the division; 
this it must obtain from the gypsum, its acid in turn 
combining with the ammonia; the carbonate of lime 
si'parates, and thiis the process goes on till all the 
liinu is converted into carbonate, and the ammonia 
into sulphate. 

it in quite probable that all the beneficial effects of 
gvpsum cannot be ascribed to its power of fixing ara- 
nitiiiia, as it in many instances serves directly for the 
foinl of plants; and also exerts some influence on the 
mechanical texture of the soil. According to Dr. 
Frrsenius, certain salts, as sal-ammoniac, glauber 
salts, (sulpliate of soda,) and common salt, render 
gypsum more soluble than it is alone, probably from 
th<" decomposition of a portion of it, and the formation 
of more soluble compounds, accordinir to the principle 
of the distribution of acids and bases. Since one part 
of izypsum requires 430 parts of water for solution, its 
application may not be beneficial to a great extent in 
dry situations; from this, also, results its durability as 
a iniinure. 

It is obvious that upon soils which are already sup- 
pi iv'd by nature, its further application would be inju- 
dicious. 

Tim fact that gypsum acts efTcctually in fixing am- 
monia, may be rendered evident by comparing the 
odor of two vessels containing urine, (into one of 
whit h a portion of gypsum has been introduced,) that 
have been allowed to stand exposed to the air for seve- 
ral days. • 

When the spirit of inquiry and trust that animates 
your correspondent, pervatles the wlu)le mass of the 
auricultural community, dissipating prejudice and wil- 
ling iiinorance, then it may be expected that science 

will do her perfect work;" and what perfection may 
we not anticipate from enlightened practice under her 
auspices ? 

In conclusion, I would recommend for the study of 
every farmer, some elementary work on chemistry, of 
a i^uod character, as Dr. Draper's — price 75 cts; or 
B. Silliman's jr.,— price $1.00. S. W. Johnson. 
Dtcr River, N. F., May 9, 1847. 

Osage Oranoe. — Under this head, in the May 
nuiiilter of the Cultivator, you say — How it may 
Ft.'imi the winters of this latitude we are unable to say, 
but deem it well worth a trial, being confident that 
1 will answer admirably if it should prove sufficiently 



hardy.'' About ten years since I planted some seeds 
of the Osage Orange in rather an unfavorable situa- 
tion. A few plants came up; for two or three years 
their growth was very little. They were afterwards 
removed to a more favorable location, when •ihey im- 
proved rapidly, throwing out lateral shoots in great 
abundance. Some winters the trees were aSected by 
frost; others they were not; whether owing to the cli- 
mate, or the luxuriant growth of the tree, I am unable 
to determine; but enough survived every winter to an- 
swer the purposes of hedging. A shoot of the last 
year's growth measures more than eleven feet in 
length. G. 8. Erie, Pa., May 21, 1847. 

Osage Orange for Hedges. — I see by the May 
number of the Cultivator, that some of your citizens 
have got on seed of the Osage Orange, for experiment. 
Three years ago I procured some off the seed, and 
planted it without any preparation other than prepa- 
ring the ground, (a sandy loam,)and putting it in, in 
good condition to produce any vegetable production. 
That season, (three years ago,) was very dry here. 
The seed did not germinate, but lay in the ground un- 
til the' following year; "and then I believe almost every 
seed came up, and grew vigorously. The plants stood 
the following winter well. None of them were injured 
by the following winter, (which was a very severe one,) 
except a few inches of a second growth, which started 
late in the fall. For hedges, this would rather be an 
advantage than otherwise; as it would tend to make 
the hedsje more compact, without the trouble of prun- 
ing. This last winter, none of the young trees suf- 
fered more by our climate than an apple tree; and the 
growth being quite equal to that of a young apple tree, 
both in the nursery and ttie few I set out. I therefore 
conclude, as far as I have had experience with the 
Osage Orange, that it will bear the climate of the 
north as well as the apple. Whether it will bear 
fruit is yet to be known. To form a hedge, I judge it 
would be as well, if not better, to plant the seeds, 
keeping them clean, where they are wanted for the 
hedge, as I find them a very troublesome article to 
transplant. The thorns on them are very numerous 
and very sharp. D. Minis. Beaver, Pa., 1847. 



Sheep Husbandry in Virginia. — I see a commu- 
nication in the June number of the Cultivator, in rela- 
tion to the agricultural advantages of Nelson Co., Va., 
.signed *^ Nelson." Among other things mentioned, he 
speaks of the adaptation of that section of country to 
the growing of fine wool, upon the authority of Samuel 
Patterson, Esq., of Washington Co., Pa. If " Nelson " 
will cross the mountain into the adjoining county of 
Augusta, he will there find a flock of pure Merinos, 
brought from Vermont, which have been living and 
thriving for the last two years as well, probably, as 
they ever did at the North. No disease has ever been 
seen among them. This season, the whole flock, (94,) 
a large proportion lambs, averaged within a fraction 
of 5 lbs. clean wool per head. One two year old ram 
sheared 9 lbs. 4 oz. This flock have had no extra 
keep, yet they have been fat the year round. This is 
proof by experience, that this part of Virginia is well 
adapted to the growing of fine wool. I have paid 
some attention to the subject during the last four 
years, having travelled considerably in the southern 
and southwestern states, (not by steamboat or steam- 
car,) but on horseback, and never have, in my opinion 
seen a country better fitted by nature for sheep hu.^ 
bandry than this section of Virgiiiia. The greatest 
drawback here, is the destruction of sheep by the num- 
berless hordes of worthless cur dogs, (kept generally 
by worthless men,) which go prowling about the coun- 
try seeking what they may devour. I hope that means 
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will be nsed, when the next census is being taken, to 
ascertain the number of sheep annually lost in this 
state by do^s, and their value. It will| I have no 
doubt, astonish the natives. Augusta. 

Proper Construction of Lightning Rods. - 
As the season is fast approaching in which large 
quantities of hay and grain are to be stored, I wish to 
call the attention of your numerous readers to the im- 
portance of protecting their bams by lightning rods. 

it is well known that the warm vapor arising from 
newly filled barns, has a strong affinity for electricity, 
and on the near approach of a thunder cloud, places 
such buildings in imminent danger; but a prejudice has 
arisen against the use of conductors, from the improper 
manner in which they have generally been construc« 
ted. When not rightly made and put up, they are of 
no value. In many cases they may be even worse 
than useless. For instance, if the points at the upper 
extremity are covered with rust, they will not answer 
the purpose intended, because a metallic oxide repels 
instead of attracting electricity. If the lower end ter- 
minates before reaching the grouhd, or penetrates it 
but a short distance, the fluid is liable to escape from 
the rod into the side of the building, which being close 
at hand, offers a better conductor. than the air, or the 
dry suiface of the ground. 

For the information of such as may not have given 
attention to this matt^ 1 will give the method of 
making and attaching conductors, which has been test- 
ed by experiments, and approved by men of science. 

They should be made of horse shoe rods, five-eighths 
inch square, which are sufficiently large, and being 
slit cold, have a rough jagged surface, affording nu- 
merous radiating points. The several pieces of which 
the rod is composed, may be welded smoothly together, 
so as not to increase the size, or joined by a hook and 
eye. In the last method, the hook should have a point 
left on the end, and be driven into the eye after being 
bent at little more than a right angle. 

In applying the conductor to barns, begin at the 
northwest corner, by inserting the rod far enough into 
the ground to always insure its contact with moist 
earth ; carry it along the gable end to one end of the 
ridiie pole, thence along the ridge pole to the other 
end of it, thence along the other gable end, and down 
the southeast corner, continuing it into the ground, as 
in the beginning, far enough to reach the moist earth. 
There should be a point at the eaves on each corner, 
and one on each end of the ridge pole, wliich should be 
covered with a coating of silver to prevent them from 
Tusting. The rod should be secured in its place 
%y wooden fastenings. If these directions are carefully 
observed, there can be but little doubt that buildings 
thus provided would be effectually secured against de- 
struction by lightning, with little trouble and at a 
small expense. W. Mertden, N. H., June, 1847. 

Canada Thistles. — Some persons suppose that 
this plant is only propagated by root, not from seed. 
The idea is unquestionably erroneous, and leads to a 
carelessness which permits the increase of the pest. It 
is true that it spreads rapidly by roots; but where it 
is seen to spring up, as it frequently does, at a con- 
siderable distance from where it had previously grown, 
it may be known to have sprung from seed. It should 
therefore be made a rule to prevent its seeding in all 
cases. We believe a law requiring the periodical cut- 
ting of Canada thistles on the public highways in this 
state, has for some time existed, and during the last 
session of the Legislature, an act was passed to "pro- 
vide for the destruction of Canada thistles, and other 
noxious weeds on the banks of the canals, railroads, and 
turnpike roads." This act makes it the duty of the su- 
-^''-iQtendents of canals, and the several railroad and 



turnpike corporations, to cause all the thistles and nox- 
ious plants growing on the sides of the canals, to the 
width owned by the state, and all those growing on lau-:^ 
belonging to the corporations, to be out twice in c^<.t: 
year — once between the fifteenth d»y of Jane and the 
first day of July, and ondb between ^le fifteenth day i^f 
August, and the first day of September. In case of the 
neglect of the officers to have this work performed a> 
specified, it b provided thai any person may cut tlit? 
thistles, &c., within the time mentioned, and thov 
shall be entitled to receive for the labor so perfarnie«J- 
at the rate of one dollar per day, of the superintendent^ 
of the canals, or the several railroad compames. 

In pastures and all grass grounds, thistles should Y>o 
mowed close to the ground twice a year, just as thf*v 
are in blossom, before any of them have seeded. The 
labor of cutting will in many cases be repaid by the 
extra quantity of feed whieh may be thus obtained. 
Thistles frequently occupy the best ground, and whore 
they stand thickly, they prevent animals from eating 
the grass, which grows among them. By cutting 
them closely, the grass springs fresh and sweet, and 
the patches are grazed so much that the growth of the 
thistles is often much checked. On mol^t land, which 
is inclined to make a thick sward, tbi»\les may be ef- 
fectually smothered down and killed by following up 
the practice of cutting for a few years. We have for- 
merly proved this in our own experience in repeated 
instances. 

In cultivated land, the Canada thistle may be de- 
stroyed by frequent plowing. Foiur thorough plow- 
ings, with an interval of three weeks, between each 
plowing, will destroy the principal portion of them. In 
a late excursion to the westerly part of the state, we 
were informed by several farmers that they had pur- 
sued this course with advantage. Among others we 
may name David Thomas, Aurora, G. V. Sackett, 
Seneca Falls, John Johnston, near Geneva, and D 
M. Ellis, Onondaga Hill. Mr. Ellis showed us a 
field which a few years ago was completely overrun 
with Canada thistles. He plowed it in June, alter 
the thistles had got considerably started, and as soon 
as the sod was pretty well rotted and the thistles had 
shot through the furrows for a second growth, he 
plowed it a second time, and so a third time, frequrnt- 
ly harrowing in the interim between the plowinirs. 
This field was sowed to wheat, and bcaicely a thistle 
appeared in the crop. It is now in pasture, and but 
very few thistles have yet shown themselves. 

Measitring Hay. — On page 214 iff the Cultivator 
for July, I find a communication signed H. A. P., giv- 
ing a rule for measuring hay in the mow or stack, and 
stating that the writer had verified its general accura- 
cy, and had both bought and sold by it. He say.s — 

if the hay be somewhat settled, ten solid yards will 
make a ton. Clover will take from eleven to twelve 
yards for a ton.'' I think there must be a mistake 
somewhere. The box of an ordinary wagon contains 
one solid yard, and ten of such boxes piled one on the 
othei , would be more than ten solid yards, but would 
make but a small quantity of hay for a ton. It was 
this view of the subject which first struck me on read- 
ing the article, and if I be correct, your correspondent 
H. A. P. must be wrong, and as this is one of those 
rules that do not work both ways, being a very good 
one for the seller, but bad for tlie buyer of hay, it will 
be well if there be a mistake, to correct it. A Sub- 
scriber. 

[Perhaps we should have added a brief note to H- 
A. P.'s article in the July number. His rule for mea. 
suring hay is one which we have never tried, and can- 
not say whether it is correct or not. The role which 
we have formerly followed, in some instances, was 4uO 
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solid or cubic feet to the ton of hay in the mow. This 
woald give nearly fifteen square yards, (instead of 
ten,) to the ton. But it is obvious that no invariable 
rule can be adopted in such a case, so much depend- 
ins on the amount of pressure which the hay may have 
received, or its susceptibility of being reduced to a 
small compass. — Eds.] 

Hyt>raulic Ram. — I notice in the June Cultivator, 
II partial description of Messrs. Farnham, Brown & Co.^s 
Hydraulic Ram. I wish to make some inquiries of 
you in repfard to the machine. In the first place, I 
live about 75 feet above, and about as many rods from 
the pond of water that I wish to use. I can have from 
five to twelve feet fall, and I should like your opinion 
Hbout the machine afibrdinor mc a stream of water, and 
whether it would be liable to freeze up in winter, here 
amongst the Green Mountains; and whether I can car- 
ry the water in pine lo<?s, and how loner the machine 
will be warranted to operate. E. H. Weeks. 

[ We publish the above in the hope that Messrs. F. 
& B., or some one else, will furnish the information 
called for. — Eds.] 

Horse Rake. — It is well, Messrs. Editors, to pre- 
serve the memento of implements useful to the farmer, 
and as the farmers of America have profited larsrely 
by the advantajres derived from the horse rake, Tdeem 
it but justice to the inventor, a poor son of Africa, to 
treasure up its history. 

A black man, who lived in Hempstead Plains, Loner 
Island, says the Farmer's Cabinet, invented the horse 
rake. He died in 1^21. It was first introduced into 
Pennsylvania in 1812. The first one was dpstroyed hy 
a malicious person, who feared its innovatinu eflfecfs 
on the price of labor. It is now beeominsr universal, 
and many a patent instrument is to be found, while 
the inventor is forgotten. It saves at least one half 
of the expense in fratheriniy the hay. Let Africa's son 
have the credit. Surely the farmers of America will 
not be unwilling to award credit wliere it belont's. H. 



The IVFLtTENCE OF THE BaRBERRY, AND THE 

Doctrine of Transmutation. — Wc trust our friend 
the writer, will pardon us for {Tivin*T publicity to the 
following extract from a private letter: 

^' The barberry was out of flower a fortninht to 
three weeks before our wheat came into bloom. I 
have never yet seen the rattn or writer, "who could crive 
anv satisfactory reason why the barberry should blast 
wheat; yet Sir John Sinclair believed in the notion, 
beina mi.-sled, if I remember ri^rht, by one of his sci- 
entific friends; and it is sad to think that science 
fihould be perverted to .such purposes. In the June 
number of the Genesee Farmer, however, at pa<rc 137, 
we have two extracts from a very learned work, and 
no less a name than that of Dr. Lindley, of London, is 
rrivcn as authority for the transmutation of oats into 
rye ! Dr. Lindley oufrht to be hi^jh authority, but srreat 
mm are not always wise. Even Linnaeus himself be- 
liMvcd in the annual submersion of swallows ? and many 
celebrated men have been equally credulous. 

** People generally believe too much; and I shall not 
be misunderstood when I comprise all superstitious 
folks in this class. I have thouiiht that farmers occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in this le<jion; but it is so 
m'lch easier to believe — to take a thin^r for certain — 
ttian to observe and to reason; that thousands, like a 
fi(»ck of sheep following a bell-wether, wander in the 
devious wilds of error. And when once fairly within 
the enclosure, how unwilling they are to have old pre- 
judit-es disturi)ed, and how ea«rerly they catch at every 
fstraw that promises the least support ! 

E. S. Johnson, of Penfield, is the champion on this 
occasion, who comes forward in the garb of philoso- 



phy, to prove the doctrine of transmutation. A little 
more discernment, however, might have saved him 
from this trouble. The second extract, in my judg- 
ment, disproves the first. After telJ .ng us with great 
gravity, that if the stems of oats are out down, *' twca- 
riably rye is the crop reaped," — he tells us with equal 
gravity, that Lord Hervey only got a very slender 6ar- 
/€y, resembling rye, a little wheat, and some oats ! Not 
a word is said of the cleanness of the ground — of the 
impossibility that rye, wheat, or barley, could be ac- 
cidently dropped there — or that any care was taken 
to prevent it. The mind that can be satisfied with 
experiments of this kind, must be in a deplorable con- 
dition; but yet not very dissimilar to w^at we have 
generally seen amongst the advocates of trans«muta- 
tion. 

^' When oats are thus turned into rye, a thin crop 
only is produced. What becomes of the rest of the 
oats ? and by what magic process is some turned into 
barley and some into wheat ? As Gideon B. Smith 
once remarked, ' Verily, we are making rapid advan- 
ces back a«;ain to the darker ages.' 

Durinii the long controversy on wheat tiirning into 
chess, several instances were stated by gentlemen of 
unimpeachable veracity, of farms and districts, where 
not a single stalk of cliess was discovered among the 
wheat in many years — say 20, 30 — and even lonijer 
periods. Now, one well established fact of this 
kind, is sufiieient to outweigh the testimony o*" a thou- 
sand Dr Lindleys, where the more careless the expe- 
rimenter in favor of transmutation, the more likely he 
is to succeed." 

Aroma of Plants — Inquiry. — Allow me to in- 
quire whether the culture of aromatic plants in proxi- 
mity, would have any clfect on the innumerable insects 
that infest and often destroy our vegetation? The 
aroma of certain plants is obnoxious to most insects, 
evinced by their absence if not virtual destruction. 
Aside from this influence, may not the efl'ctc mntter 
of the protecting, furnish direct support to the protect- 
ed plant. An established principle in the " aninuil 
economy" — " the bane of one is food for another," 
would seem applicable to the vegetable. The fertili- 
zing properties of certain plants for the growth of 
others in alternation, furnishes an apposite illuslratioii. 

Those broad-leaved and viijorous plants that live in 
quite dirterent latitudes, may they not be properly 
iuxta-posed in our orchards, vineyards, and nurseries ? 
i am almost ready to ask, may not the creeping 
ivy," — the multiform parasitic vines that climb and 
even rise with the proudest oak," be a source of sus- 
tenance and consequently a support, instead of an ab- 
solute dependant on their trelliscd upholders. D. T. 
Brown. 

[It may be possible, that in some cases, noxious m- 
sects may be eflectually repelled by the odors of plants 
of which actual experiment would be only conclu- 
sive—but in most cases the remedy would be worse 
than the disease, as the amount of such plants required, 
would entrench largely on the space and soil needed 
for other purposes. It is very much to be questioned 
if any useful end would be thus attained, except in 
very extreme cases. 

With regard to the aroma from plants aff'ording 
nourishment to other plants, there is nothing in th« 
known experience of horticulturists and of vegetable 
physioloffists, nor in any theory based on fact, which 
strenffthens such a supposition. The matter constitu- 
tins aroma, is exceedingly small, and can contain but 
Jittle of a fertilizing nature.] 

Laborer's Cottage— Sheep Rack.— The corres- 
pondent of the Cultivator over the letter ' T., will 
cooler a favor by inibrming us, (through the same 
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medium,) by what means the joists which support the 
chamber floor and partitions above are sustained, in the 

laborer's cottage/' iigared and described in the Janoa- 
ry number ? And also, in what part of the frame 

braces" are employed, as it is observed that they 
are in the bill of timber. And also, will he give the 
distance or space between the slats of the sheep 
rack/' also figured and described in the March num- 
ber, and by what means the hay is kept against the 
slats, and within reach of the sheep? W. R. 

[The joists referred to were supported by thick 
strips of plank, spiked on the inside of the upright 
siding. We do not at this moment recollect any bra« 
ces used in the building, except in connecting the 
rafters, to lath upon overhead. 

The space between the slats of the sheep rack, is 
about six inches — or just wide enough for each sheep 
to thrust its head freely between, and thus enabled to 
reach the hay without difficulty, and by which means 
less is wasted than if drawn from the rack at each 
mouthful. Any carpenter may easily measure the 
thickness of a sheep's head, and act accordingly.] 



" The "West." — The Prairie Farmer, commenting 
on a communication in the Maine Farmer, giving pri- 
ces of lands and products at the west," very properly 
asks, " Where is that?" The west is a pretty exten- 
sive term. It may include about 14 states, stretching 
from the northern extremity of Wisconsin, to the 
southern line of Texas, if anybody knows where that 
is, and it may include any extent of territory west of 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains; or, it may mean 
some little comer in one of the states, where the wri- 
ter has a friend or correspondent. 



How MUCH PORK WILL A BUSHEL OF CoRN MaKE ? 

This is, no doubt, a hard question to answer, as so 
much depends on certain contingencies — such as the 
natural tendency of the hog to fatten, the manner in 
which the food is prepared, and the situation in which 
the animal is placed in re^rard to all the circumstances 
which promote the secretion of fat. An amount of 
food which would fatten an animal when placed in a 
dry and comfortable pen and fed from a clean trough, 
might be no more than adequate to the supply of the 
waste of the body, under an exposure to cold and wet, 
where quietude and comfort could not be enjoyed. 
Still an approximation may be made towards the set- 
tlement of this question. If a series of experiments 
could be made with hogs of the best breeds, placed in 
all respects in similar circumstances, both in regard to 
quantity and quality of food, shelter, and mode of feed- 
ing, a succession of results of similar character would 
no doubt in time be obtained, and they might be fairly 
taken as establishing for all practical purposes, the 
point involved in the question. 

The committee to adjudge premiums on swine for 
the Essex County (Mass.) Agricultural Society, at the 
exhibition in 1846, in concluding their report, make 
some observations on the cost of making pork. They 
say — 

It is believed by your committee that pork can be 
raised for six cents a pound, when corn is sixty cents per 
bushel, at seven cents a pound whep it is seventy cents 
per bushel, and so on, either way, one cent a pound on 
the pork, and ten cents a bushel on the corn. And this 
•onclusion is drawn from the fact that a good thrifty 
hog, that will eat four quarts of corn a day, will gain 
a pound and a-half of pork a day." 

According to the above rule, a quart of corn is equi- 
valent to six ounces of pork, and a bushel is equivalent 
to twelve pounds. The committee do not state, (what 
is certainly very important,) whether the corn should 
be ground, and the meal given either raw or cooked, 



or whether the corn ia to be fed whole ia ita raw 
state. 

The committee, however, speak in regard to the 
utility of cooked food, especially apples for swine, as 
follows: 

" Our own testimony would go strongly in favor of 
cooked food, and some of us are of opinion that if it 
be fermented it is all the better. Indeed, apples, sour 
or sweet, if boiled and mixed with meal are not only 
eagerly eaten by swine, but are nearly as promotive of 
their growth as potatoes managed in the same wav. 
We have no question that this is the best use to which 
cider apples can be appropriated.'' 



" Bro Head" in Horses. — ^The disease in horses 
called big head," is sometimes very troublesome, both 
on account of the pain and injury it inflicts on the horse, 
and the difficulty of curing it. J. J. Rousseau, in the 
Prairie Farmer, gives an article descriptive of the dis- 
ease and mode of cure. He says — " The first appear- 
ance of the big head, when it attacks the upper jaw, 
is more like that produced by the halter in break- 
ing young horses than anything I can compare it to. 
Indeed so similar are the two that jockeys frequently 
trade ofi* horses having incipient big head, stating that 
the appearances have been produced by a halter. The 
horse first loses that delicacy of proportion about the 
head which is one of his greatest ornaments, lookini; 
clumsy and awkward on account of the swelling which 
takes place first at or near the place where the nose- 
band of the halter passes round the nose. .The tu- 
mors are at first small and circumscribed, and may not 
be noticed by a careless observer. Their situation is 
on each side of the face at the place above indicated, 
and when they acquire their greatest size, they extend 
to the eyes, or thereabout, and their elevation will !>« 
one or two inches, and in bad cases more. The head 
now presents a peculiarly clumsy appearance. Fre 
quently before the upper part of the head advances so 
far as just described, the aflection seizes the lower jaw 
bone, which becomes much larger than natural." 

The shoulder, also, he says, is liable to be attacked. 
It begins to swell at the points, from which it extends 
and embraces the whole scapula. But the disorder ob 
serves no regularity in its attack and progress. Some 
times the face alone is ad'ccted; sometimes the lower 
jaw, and sometimes the head is last affected ; the com- 
plaint beginning in the shoulder, and extending to the 
limbs, and finally to the head." In some cases it is 
said, the disorder does not extend to the head, and in 
such cases it is called the " stiff disorder," though the 
complaint is said to be the same, as is proved by its be- 
ing cured with the same treatment. It appears to bo 
known by the various names of "big-head," **big-jaw," 
" big-shoulder," and " stiff disorder," but the same 
treatment is recommended for all. The disease is di- 
vided into three stages. The first stage is known by 
stiffness in the limbs, lameness, &c. The second starr© 
is shown by the enlargement of the head, jaw or sht»ul- 
der. The third and last stage is shown by the protu- 
berances on the head., having gained a considerable 
size and bony consistence. The treatment for the fii j>t 
and second stages is given as follows: 

" Ist.- Apply a cord around the upper lip, put in a 
stitch and twist it so as to hold the horse still. This 
is a common operation and familiar to every farmer. 
Then cut through the skin on the middle of the no.^^e, 
vertically, and immediately on the rounding part be- 
tween tile nostrils. Let the incision be no deeper than 
to expose the tendon which passes down in this place. 
Lay hold of -the tendon and cut it in two; then cut it off 
again at the distance of about one inch, taking the 
piece entirely out. (The piece must be taken out, oj 
the cut extremities would soon reunite.) Next, double 
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one ear and excise about an inoh from each cord^so 
•with the other ear." 

After the operations have been performed, it is re- 
commended to turn the horse to grass, to give htm no 
grain, and neither ride or drive him until he is well, 
'v^'hich it is said will require *several weeks, and it is re> 
commended to give him on alternate days, a teaspoonful 
of salt-petre, and a tablespoonful of sulphur, for 9 or 
10 days J bleeding him every two or three days in the 
oonrse of that time. 

In case the disease has reached the third stage be- 
fore treatment is commenced, it is directed to bore a 
gimblet-hole in each protuberant bone of the face, 
(one on each side,) and introduce into them a piece of 
arsenic the size of a pea, wrapped in tissue paper." 



Road Making. — was gratified by your introdn- 
cintr the subject of roads to the notice of the readers 
of the Cultivator, and I like much the suggestions of 
Mr. Gillespie, in your quotations from his work on 
road making. We, at this place, need only to travel 
a few miles south, to the bounds of Pennsylvania, to 
see proofs of the advantages of the money tax system 
for road making and repairing, over the operations of 
our plan. Although the soil there is inferior to ours 
for roads, and the settlements newer and more scanty, 
there is a strikingly marked difference in the quality 
and condition of the roads in their favor. 

I have long thought that a mode of taxation entire- 
ly different from any that I have known adopted, might 
be devised, w^hich would secure the object more cer- 
tainly and cheaply, and be less burdensome to the peo- 
ple. It should embrace the principle, as a main fea- 
ture, that every parcel of real estate should support that 
portion of road which passes through and by it, and 
be. with suitable exceptions and qualifications, ex- 
empted from further taxation for such purposes. I 
think a system based on this principle might be per- 
fected, so as to effect the following advantages: Every 
person owning real estate, would at once make his 
portion of the road in the best and most durable man- 
ner. They would feel that by this course, they would, 
as it were, relieve their estate from the payment of 
annual interest on a mortgage with which it was en- 
cumbered. He could perform his work when conve- 
nient, instead of doing it at the order of a captious 
overseer. He would do it as he does the work on his 
farm by full days' work, instead of wasting his time, 
as is commonly done in the present system. Besides, 
a commendable emulation would be excited among 
neiffliborhoods and individuals, which would insure ex- 
cellence in their work. 

I should think that a commissioner of highways (I 
would by no means have more than one,) should be 
elected in each town, to perform the ordinary duties 
of superintendents — seeing that all roads are con- 
structed on one and an improved model, and kept in 
perfect order. He should also assess an equitable tax 
on all personal property in the town, a poll tax on all 
persons not exempt as above, and a tax on such real 
estate as is located in villages and other situations, in 
which no specific labor is needed. The money so 
raised to be applied to the construction and repairs of 
bridges, and to aid those per.sons who may be too hea- 
vily burdened by their portions of road. If this source 
of revenue should not prove suflioient for those purpo- 
ses, he should have power to direct an appropriation 
by the board of supervisors, chargeable to the general 
acoount of the town. 

I {should think that all the commissioners of towns 
in a county, would form an appropriate board of ap- 
peal, from the decision of any one commissioner, in all 
cases of grievance, on the part of individuals, or of the 
tOwn, with, perhaps, ultimate appeal to the board of 



supervisors. I do not presume that this sketch of a 
plan approaches a perfect one — perhaps you may think 
it chimerical. If so, I hope you or others will con- 
trive a plan which will operate better than the present 
one, which almost entirely fails with us, though the 
highway tax bears a proportion to our town and 
county taxes, as six to fillteen. A. J), Binghamtoiif 
July 12, 1847. 

Successful Steep for Seeds. — Much has been 
said and written on the subject of soaking seeds in dif- 
ferent preparations, for the purpose of promoting their 
rapid vegetation and growth. As far as I have heard 
or read, these experiments have proved that most of 
these solutions or preparations are nearly or quite 
worthless. I will, however, state a few facts in regard 
to one solution that I have tried for the last three seasons. 

In the winter of 1845 I found, in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier I think, the following recipe — ''Soak 
garden seed four hours in a solution of chloride of hme 
in the proportion of ioz. chlor. lime, to one gallon of 
water." The writer observes that seeds which were 
soaked thus, came up some days sooner than those which 
were not soaked, and that the plants kept the lead 
through the season. 

The experiment being easily tried, I made up my 
mind to give it a fair trial, and see what the result 
would be. On the 10th of May, 1845, having my 
ground ready, beds made, hills all prepared, so that as 
little time as possible should be consumed in planting, 
I put cucumber, muskmelon, beet, summer savory and 
radish seeds, and corn, beans and peas into the solution, 
let them soak four hours, and planted immediately. — 
Twenty-four hours after planting, I dug up some of the 
corn and peas, and found that their roots were from 
one to one and a-half inches in length. In forty-eight 
hours the roots were three to four inches, and the spire 
one to one and a-half inches in length. The precise 
day that they broke ground I now forget. 

My cucumbers and melons came up quick and well, 
and for the first time in my life, my beets were up be- 
fore any weeds were started. In a garden adjoining 
mine, planted nine or ten days previous to mine, beans 
were just breaking the giround when mine were plant- 
ed, yet mine passed them in a week my corn came up 
about the same time, and my peas came up first. Now 
as to the moisture merely, seeds Ipng in the ground 
eight or ten days would imbibe as much .as they would 
by being soaked four hours. I have not marked the 
exact time of my seeds vegetating, since 1845. I 
know, however, that my seeds do not fail me as they 
used to do, and as my neighbor's very frequently do. 

This year I did not plant my garden till the 17th of 
May. Everything that I soaked came up quick, so 
that my plants were altogether ahead of the weeds, 
and my cucumbers and melons have kept out of the 
reach of the bugs, while my neighbors have planted 
two, three, and four times. I have never seen any no- 
tice of this solution, except as above mentioned. Two 
or three of my neighbors have tried the experiment 
this year with the like good results. Bailey. Bing' 
hamtorif 1847. 

Gluten in Wheat. — ^This valuable constituent in 
wheat, varies much in quantity with climate, and with 
the kind of m^anure. Wheat in warm climates has most 
gluten, often nearly one-half more. Equal portions of 
Cincinnati and of the best Alabama flour were made 
into bread, with the addition of equal portions of yeast. 
On baking, the bread from Cincinnati flour was found 
to be 33 per cent, heavier than the flour and yeast to- 
gether; the Alabama flour had gained 55 per cent., in 
consequence of the larger quantity of gluten in the lat- 
ter. Wheat manured with ox-blood and some other of 
the most powerful manures, was found to contain about 
three times as much gluten as with cow manure 
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NEW. YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETT. 

We publish below, a list of the Judges appointed by this Society, 
Id award its prizes at its next Fair, at Saratoga Springs, on the 
14th, ISth, and 16th days of next month. 

Those who intend to compete for premiums should remember 
that all animals and articles must be ready for examination on the 
first day of the exhibition— that is, on the fourtsenth of Skp- 
TKMBER. The first day will be devoted exclusively to the exami- 
nation by the judges, of the animals and articles exhibited, and no 
persons will be admitted within the enclosure on this day, bat the 
•ffioers of the Society, judges, and exhibitors. 

At the la^t meeting of the Executive Committee, the PEXsrDBWT 
reported that he had, with the Secretary, visited Saratoua Springs 
during the past week, and was happy to inform the Committee 
that the citizens of Saratoga have organized their committees as 
requested by the Executive Committee at their last meeting; and 
that they are making arrangements for the erection of buildings 
and enclosing the grounds. Assurances were given that every- 
thing required would be in readiness for the approaching Fair of 
the Society. 

The SxcASTiLRT reported that he had, in pursuance of the di- 
rections of the Executive Committee, corresponded with the offi- 
cers of the railroad companies, and that the usual facilities would 
be furnished to the Society at the Fair. Articles and stock for ex- 
hibition to be transponed free. Visitors in special trains, at half 
|he usual fare. Officers of the Society to be carried to and from 
the Fair in any of the trains at the same rates. 

AWARDING COMMITTEES. 

On Durham Cat/Ze.— Effingham Lawrence, Flushing, Long 
Island, Henry Holmes, Washington ; Thomas Hollis, Otsego. 

On Hertfords, Dsvonf, and Jyr*Atrc5.— Lemuel Hurlbut, Win- 
•hester, Ct.j Frederick IngersoU, Oneida ; Thomas Bell, West- 
chester. 

Cross- Tmproved and Native.— R\ch&TCi Griswold, Lyme, Conn.; 
Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles; John Budd, Greene Co. 

Working Oxen.—S&nford Howard, Albany ; Joseph Bennett, 
Otsego ; Hiram Clift, Onondaga. 

Steers.— John Boies, Homer ; J. B. Dill, Auburn; Jalins Ciirtis, 
Oneida. 

Fat Cafrfe — Hiram Slocum, Troy ; Thomas Dcvoe, New- York ; 
Lester Barker, Oneida. 

Milch Ca?<>«.— Newbury Bronson, Wyoming; John Bathgate, 
Morrisunia : Elias Cost, Ontario. 

Horses, Class 1 and 2.— Hon. Adam Ferguson, Canada West ; 
Theodore S. Faxton, Oneida ; A W. Clark, Jeflerson. 

Blood /fora«.— Charles Henry Hall, Harley ; John T. Cooper, 
Albany; Alexander O. Sjiencer, Wayne. 

Matched Horses and GeWt/ig-.i.— Silas K. Stow, Troy; W. 8. 
Bloutenbergh, Coxsackie ; Barent P. Staats, Albany. 

LongWooUd Sheep.— Edward Hallock, Ulster ; L. D- Clift, Put- 
nam : Thomas Dunn, Albany. 

Middle Wooled Sheep —Francis M. Rotch, Otsego county; 8. 
Wait, Jr., Orange ; Henry Metier, Dutchess. 

Merinos.— Hexiry G. Tainior. Hamptois Conn.; Robert L. RoBe> 
Ontario ; J. L. Randall, Onondaga. 

Sa^-ons.— James M. Ellis, Onondaga; 8. C. Scovillc, Salisbury, 
Conn.: M. Y. Tilden, Columbia. 

Swine. — Henry Rhodes, Oneida county ; Martin Springer, Rens- 
iclaer : Wm. Howard, Cayuga- 

Poultry.— H. A. Field, New- York ; P. C. Moses, Onondaga ; 
Mr. Potter, New- York. 

P/oiM.— John S. Gould, Columbia cotmty; Edwin N. Hubbell, 
Greene ; Morgan L. Brainerd, Oneida. 

Wagons, Harroios, i^e.—W. H. McCulloch, Greenbnsh; Mat- 
thias P. Coons. Rensselaer ; Richard Van Dyke, jr., Greene. 

Farm Imilements. Ifc.—T. A. Burrall. Ontario county; Benj. 
N. Huntington. Oneida; Hart Ma«sey, Jefferson. 

Plmving MiUrh.—So\\i\ McDonald, Washington county ; Isaac 
Tallmniige, Rensselaer; Joseph Ball, Otsego; Leonard Bronk, 
Gre«'»e ; Hiram Mills^ Lewis. 

Btnter.—Un\e\ Demo. Oneida county; Washington Putnam, Sa- 
ratoga ; John Bloom, Albany. 

Chr^se. — Joseph Carey, Albany; Joel Woodworth, Jefferson; 
Joel Root, Sarnlopa. 

Sngar.—Rohen McDonnell, Saratoga ; George. Tuckerman, Ot- 
tcpo : Jnme.s M. Cook, Rallston Spa. 

.Sf7/f.— Ebenezer Proudfit, Rensselaer; James Clark, Hudson; 
Henry Carpenter. Albany. 

Domestic M' nufactures. — Orvi.ie Hnngerford, Jeflersnn : Le 
Grand B- Cannon, Ren.-sselaer : W. J. Gilchrist, Saratoga ; Edward 
Well". Montfromery ; John Van Duzen, jr., Colnmbia, 

Needle Work. 4rc.— Mrs. Lebbeus Booth, Ballston ; Mrs. Miles 
Bench, Saratoga Springs : Mrs. M. Harvey, Salem ; Mrs. Henry 
Holmes. Union Village; Mrs Wm A. Beach, Saratoga Springs: 
Mrs. Samuel Young, Bullsion. John J. Viele, Esq., Troy, Secre- 
tary to committee. 

Flrwers.—Hx. Herman Wendell, Albany; W. R. Randall, Cort- 
land ; J. W. Bis.sell, Monroe; James R. Westcoit, Saratoga; 
Ladi«s. — Mrs. E. C. Delavan, Ballslon ; Mrs. E. Huntington, Rome; 

Irs. Huuuman, Flushing; Mn. Dr. O'Toole, Washingtonj 0. G.j 



Mrs. L. Tucker, Albany ; Mrs. Margaret Conkling, Melrosej near 
Auburn. 

VegetabUs.-ThottiBH Bridgeaian, New- York; R. Harper, Albaiiy; 
David Gray, Utica. 

MisceUaneaus Articles.— E. P. Prentice, Albany ; Joshaa Atwa- 
ter, Greene ; Ransom Cook, Saratoga. 

Fruits.— htwi» F. Allen, Erie ; Samuel Young, Saratoga ; Ros- 
well Reed, Greene. 

Paintings and Drawings.— J. J. Thonna, Wayne; W. W. For- 
sythf Albany; O. D. GraeventM-, Oneida*' 

Stoves, ifc. — Pomeroy Jones, Oneida ; Edward Fitch, Saratoga ; 
Asa Fitch, M. D. Washington. 

Di^drionory.—Orville Clarke, Washington; Joel Rathbone, 
Albany ; W. L. F. Warren, Saratoga ; A. L. Linn, Scheneciady ; 
George Griffine, Greene. 

Foreign Stod^ Horses.— J ame» D. Wasson, Albany; Ela Mer- 
riam, Lewis ; Dr. Carrington, Farmington, Ct. 

Cax{2«.— Horatio Sarffeaut, Springfield, Mass.; Ira S. Hitclicock, 
Oneida ; E. P. Beck, Wyoming. 

Sh/eep — Stephen Batty, WashmgtOT eoanty ; John Moidock, Moxk 
roe; Samuel U. Church, Oneida. 

Committee of Arrangements. — Geo. Vail, Troy ; B P. John- 
eon, Albany; T. J. Marvin, W. A. Beach, J. T. Blanchard, J. A. 
Corey, Saratoga Springs ; Samuel Cheever, Bemis Heights. 

Committee of RxCEPTjoif.— Hon. R. H. Walworth, Saratoga ; 
Samuel Young, Ballston ; John A. King, Jamaica ; E. C. Dt- luvan, 
Ballstou; T. J. Marvic, G. M. Davison, J. H. Corey, Saratoga Sp's. 



The New Haven Coxtntt (Ct.) Society is to hold 
its next exhibition at Waterbury, on the 6th of Octo- 
ber. Efibrts for a large display are being made. 

Jefferson County, N. Y. The annual Fair is 
to be at Watertownon the 9th and 10th of September. 
The address is to be delivered by Dr. LeE; editor of 
the Genesee Farmer. 



Cultivation of Cereal Grains in Cold Cli- 
MATES. — In SilHman^s Journal j there is a notice of a 
paper recently published in St. Petersburgh, on the 
culture of grain in high latitudes, by M. Kufffer. It 
is stated that in the north of Russia, ne^ir Nertchinsk, 
where the mean temperature is about 26 degrees F., 
all the cereal grains are cultivated with success, es> 
pecially summer rye and barley, although there are 
only two months and a half, or at most three months, 
between plowing and harvest. In the same fields, he 
found by digging, that the soil was completely frozon 
at a depth of seven feet, and so hard that a crow-bar 
was required to turn it up. This was on a hot day 
near the middle of the month of August. The depth 
to which the ground is frozen in high latitudes is 5ur> 
prising; thus it is stated that in penetrating the earth 
near the place above mentioned, to the dt^pth of 175 
feet, not a drop of water was found; all was frozen. 

Paintino Brick Buildings. — A cheap and (rood 
way of painting brick buildings is given by T. Hudiion; 
a correspondent of the Prairie Farmer. He states 
that he has seen buildings thus painted 12 or 15 years 
ago, the color remaining as bright as when first put 
on. Slack fresh burnt lime, as for whitewash, and ad<i 
Venetian red to give it the desired color. Apply it 
with a whitewash brush, in dry, hot weather. Two 
coats are sufficient. Then with a chalk line lay off 
the joints in the brick, and pencil those lines with 
whitewash or white paint, the former proving most 
durable. Salt, glue, or skim milk are said to im* 
prove this paint or wash, but are not essential. 

Improvement in Cattle. — The American Herd 
Book* states on the authority of Youatt, that the ave- 
rage weight of cattle at the Smithfield market, Lon- 
don, in 1710, was only 370 lbs. each. In 1795, the ave- 
rage was 462 lbs. In 1830, the average weight had in- 
creased to 656 lbs. each. Formerly, the average aiie 
of the fat cattle was five years ; now^ only four years. 
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Glass Milk Pans. — A lady of my acquaintance 
will insist that more cream will oome on milk in a glass 
than in an earthen hasin, hefore the milk soars; and 
til at milk put in a glass yessel heoomes very thin and 
poor. Every effect most hwe its cause; hat I can ac- 
count for this, if it is trae, in no other way than this. 
Most bodies have a current of electricity passing 
through them — that glass is among the few non-con- 
ductors of electricity, and therefore, the milk being 
separated from this general flow, is allowed longer to 
remain nninflaeneed by galvanic action than if it were in 
B basin of electric conducting material. 

It is a well known fact that heavy thnnder and light- 
mn<r tends to cardie milk very soon; wherefore I con- 
clude that this acooants for the lady's wonderful dis- 
covery, if it is discovered. T. O. Livingston, La, 

[ Glass milk pans have been considerably introduced 
in En<rlaBd, and are well liked. It is often said that 
they preserve the milk unchanged for a longer time 
than other pans. We have never used them, and can- 
not, therefore, say whether this is so. It is generally 
admitted that milk sours rapidly daring thunder show- 
ers; but whether this effect is o^wing to the agitation 
ot the milk, or to electrical currents, we will not at- 
tempt to decide.— £d8.] 

PasMiirM OFFsaxD. — Bread has been called the 
Mta ff of lif* ; and upon the quality of it depends the 
health of a great portion of the people of this country. 

The importance of having bread made in the best 
manlier, seems not to be considered sufficiently, either 

rci^ards the palate, stomach, or purse. The waste 
in this country consequent upon improperly made 
bread, has been estimated by an intelligent, observing 
forei^TQer, to equal one-seventh of the whole consump- 
tion of wheat floor in it; and however much he may 
have over-estimated, there has been, and probably is, 
an abundance of half mixed, clammy, heavy, or sour 
bread, to be found in travelling through the land. 

With all the cleanness that may be used, still the 
knuading of a batch of bread with the fists is unques- 
tionably hard work; and unhappily for the bread-eater, 
cleanliness and industry are not always manifested in 
the persons employed to prepare his principal food. 

Why cannot labor-saving machinery be used for 
bread making as well as for churning, working butter, 
and washing, and bo adapted, also, to the use of ordi- 
nary families? 

I propose that a premium of $50 be offered for an 
eHective machine for kneading and mixing dough, that 
bhall be simple in its construction, easily cleaned, to 
oc cupy a small spac^, durable, and not to exceed 
$o.U0 in cost, for one to work 5 lbs. of flour at a 
time; and I hand over $10.00 towards making the 
above sum, or any other sum that those like minded 
may see fit to extend it to. To such as take pleasure 
ill lightening the necessary burdens that rest upon fe- 
males, I would commend a consideration of the above 
proposition. 

The qualities of the machines that may be offered 
for such a premium I should be willing to have decided 
by three good housewives, working women, to be selec- 
ted by the editors of the Cultivator. R. W., Jr. 

To Preserve Tomatoes for Winter Use. — In 
your Feb. number, pat^e 59, is an article in which the 
recommendation to stew tomatoes for use in the win- 
ter, by some unknoMm person, is called an untried 



experiment," and pronounced a htunbag; the evidence 
furnished, being the want of success on the part of 
some oarefid housewife, who followed the direotions 
in the recipe. Allow me to say, that oh the 22d 
day of January, 1847, I had the satisfaction of par- 
taking, at the table of a friend, of a dish of to- 
matoes, stewed plain, put up by the lady of the 
house as an experiment, to test the practicability 
of thus preserving them, which were as fresh in flavor 
and appearance as on the day they were taken from 
the vines. They were put up late in the season, after 
the hottest weather was past, — thoroughly stewed, put 
into large mouthed glass bottles, such as are used for 
pickles, sealed tight when cold, and kept in a base- 
ment room. I suppose the success was the result of 
the thorough cooking. They should be stewed until 
the watery parts are evaporated, and the pulp changed 
to a crimson color. Great care is necessary to pre- 
vent its burning. L. Milton^ Middlesex Co.^N. J, ^ 



Coffee. — Nothing could be more appropriate than 
your description of the mode of preparing coffee in the 
June number of the Cultivator. From much experi- 
ence in drinking, if not preparing coffee, over a large 
proportion of our country, I feel safe in saying that in 
nine cases out of ten, it is really unfit to drink, and 
possesses little or none of the qualities of good coffee. 
The truth' is, the ^ming is taken in its literal sense, 
and the coffee is literally burned, not browned, as it 
should be. Prepared in the proper way, and used 
with a sufficiency of milk and sugar, it is both a deli- 
cious and nutritious beverage. Many of the evil ef- 
fects of coffee arise from the over browning or burn- 
ing, giving the decoction that harsh bitter taste, which, 
although almost universal, is not its proper taste. 

Another evil attending coffee making, is, that it is 
not kept perfectly hot till the time of drinking, and cold 
coffee, whatever be its origin, is a most expressive 
phrase. For a family, nothing equals the neatness 
and perfection of a small heater, with a spirit lamp. 
This may appear to farmers and mechanics an extra- 
vagance, as it did to myself, till tried. But after 
teaching your family how to make good coffee, provide 
a spirit lamp and screen of the dimensions of your 
coffee pot. As soon as this is extinguished, cover the 
wick with a tin tube, and the cost of alcohol need not 
exceed three cents per week, and this is not paying too 
dear for a good cup of coffee. 

In a country like our own, where all the substan- 
tials of eating and drinking are produced in greater 
abundance and perfection than in any other country ia 
the world) we do not find, except as rare instances, in 
private families, hotels, or eating houses, the simple 
yet delicious beveratre, good coffee. I have often 
thought that a cup of good coffee would beguile many 
a hungry and fatigued artisan and farmer, as well as 
other men, from the whiskey punch and brandy sling, 
were it as prominently put before them as the decan- 
ters in the bar room. H. 

Preserving CA^BAO£8. — There are several good 
ways of keeping cabbages during winter by burying 
them out of doors. The difficulty is, it is hard to get 
at them during winter, without damage to those left. 
The following plan appears to avoid this difficulty: — 
Cut the head from the stump, and pack closely in a 
cask, taking care to fill up all the vacancies with chaff 
or bran, and keep in a dry cellar. 
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GERMAN EBENEZER SOCIETY. 



A commnnity of Germans, about six miles east of 
Bufialo, incorporated by the Legislature under the 
above name, having about four years since, purchased 
6,000 acres of wild land in one body, embracing a num- 
ber of water privileges, have made such improvements 
in agriculture and other matters, that I have thought a 
short sketch of them might not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Cultivator. They have been known in 
Germany for one hundred and fifty years by the name 
of Separatists j and having sold out their interest and 
dissolved their community there, they have removed 
here to the number of 800 souls, and are expecting 
large additions from Germany during the present sea- 
son. They have already built up three compact villa- 
ges a mile or two apart, numbering about 100 large 
and commodious dwelling houses, some 30 or 40 barns, 
from 80 to 200 feet long, 4 saw mills, 1 flouring mill, 
1 oil mill, 1 large woolen factory, a calico-printing es- 
tablishment, a tannery, a large variety of mechanics' 
shops, school houses, 8tc., &c.; and have large herds of 
horses, cattle and swine, and over 2,000 sheep. Their 
property is all held in common, somewhat like that of 
the Fourierites, or Shakers at New- Lebanon, but in 
many respects radically different from those communi- 
ties. They have invested money in various ways on their 
lands, and in this vicinity, to the amount of more than 
$1,000,000. Many individuals put into the common 
stock from $3,000, to $15,000 eachj one put in $60,- 
000, and one $100,000. If they ever leave the com- 
munity, which they are permitted to do at any time if 
they choose, they can draw back the sum they put in, 
without interest. No one has yet left them from dis- 
satisfaction with their system. By mutual agreement, 
they can dissolve at any future time and divide the profits. 
They marry and are given in marriage, and each fami- 
ly lives separate, except that they, in most cases, eat 
some six or ten families together at a common table. 
The whole community is under the direction and superin- 
tendence of a set of trustees or elders, chosen annually 
by themselves, who buy and sell and manage every thing 
as they think will be best for the whole j and as they have 
all kinds of mechanics among themselves, they have little 
occasion to go abroad for help. All the children are kept 
at school under competent teachers, and the older ones 
are instructed in the higher branches, and also in the 
English language. Besides being well supplied with 
books in their families, they all have free access to a 
large public library. 

Religion seems to be the governing and inspiring 
element in this community; each day's labor is prece- 
ded by a season of devotional exercises in their several 
families, and after the close of labor at night, they as- 
semble by neighborhoods, and spend an hour in prayer 
and praise. The afternoon of Wednesday and Satur- 
day is devoted to religious improvement. The sabbath 
is sirtctly observed by an omission of all secular busi- 
ness, and by various religious exercises, both in their 
families and public assemblies. Thus far all has been 
characterized by perfect harmony and peace. 

In visiting this community, a stranger will not fail 
to be struck with the neatness, order, and perfection, 
with which all their farm operations are carried on; 
and the astonishing improvements they have made in 
so short a time, — mostly within three years; — for, 
besides the buildings they have erected, they have 
cleared between 3,000 and 4,000 acres of land, from 



which nearly every stnrap w thoroughly eradicated, 
planted about 25,000 fruit trees, and mada many miles 
of durable fences. Their gardens, yards, and fields, 
display refined Caste and the highest sUte of cultiva- 
tion; and from present appearaneos, they are destineAi 
to beoome immensely rich. In eating, they aot on the 
principle, that to eat little and often, is better ihan 
overloading the stomaefa at long Interrals. And they 
aocordingly eat anitbrmly five times eaoh day: viz, at 
bi A. M.,^,— Hi; 3 P. M., and 7. All of a suita- 
ble age, both male and female, are required to labor 
at suob business, as either their taste, geniue, or habits 
nay require. And whenever firom any cause, such a 
efaange of weather, or the sadden ripening of a crop, 
an extra number of hands are needed, they oan bring 
60 or a hundred into a field at onee, with any required 
anmber of teams, and thus enjoy great advantages in 
onltivating and securing their crops. By a rather mi- 
nute division of labor, eaeh man or set of men is re- 
quired to do one thing, and order and system are every 
where manifest, and nothing wasted. In a high sense, 
a place is porovided for every thing, and every thirtu; 
foand in its place. In portions of machinery for their 
factory and mills, and in agrioultural implements, they 
are cautious in adopting our more recent improvements, 
preferring to nse those they broaght with them from 
Germany. Still their cloth and other manufactured ar- 
tides are made in the best manner, and their farm 
operations crowned with the highest auocess. 

Separate barns, spacious and well ventilated, nre 
provided for horses, oxen, cows, yearlings, calves, and 
sheep, so that they are all sheltered in the most com- 
fortable manner through the winter, and the apart- 
ments for the sheep are thoroughly whitewashed four 
or five times a year. Thus they promote health and 
increase the weight and fineness of the fleece. The 
sheep are divided into parcels, and eaeh is under the 
constant attendance of a shepherd and his dog during 
the day, in summer, and driven up every night and hu". 
died ; and the land thus manured by them during the 
night, is at the proper time sown to tnmeps. The cat- 
tle are also kept in separate classes, and eaoh is under 
the constant attendance everyday of its herdsman, and 
driven up to their yards at night. And then look at 
their series of barns, say 160 by 40 feet, standing in a 
line eight or ten rods apart, and the whole lower part 
fitted up exclusively, one for horses, another for oxen, 
another for cows, another for young cattle, another for 
calves, and another for sheep; another series standing 
in another line and filled, some with hay, others with 
wheat, others with oats, com, barley, &c.; and then 
other ranges of buildings, enclosing hundreds of swine; 
and others still, to accommodate all the poultry belon'r- 
ing to the community. 

Every stable for horses and cattle, has trenches to 
carry off' nil the liquid manure into tanks, to be thence 
conveyed to the growing crops of the farm; and indeed 
in all their barns and yards, the utmost attention is 
paid to making and preserving manure, and their lux- 
uriant crops bear ample testimony to its importance, 
and the skill with which it is applied. Even the priv- 
ies at their houses have their vaults extended some three 
feet back, and covered by a lid hung on hinges; and 
the night soil removed by long-handled dippers provi- 
ded for the purpose, is used most plentifully on their 
gardens. And such splendid heads of brittle lettuce, 
such cucumbers, cabbages, beans, peas and corn^ as * 
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were grown under th^ stimulatinor eflects of this liquid 
excrement, it has seldom been my lot to see. 

Flora, too, hsts here her votaries. There are, also, 
engravers and exquisite painters of plants, fruits, and 
flowers, for whose works orders are constantly on hand 
from A. J. Downing, and Wiley & Putnam, and Endi- 
cotl, of New- York, and Dr. Gray, of Boston, &c«. 

Altogether, they are a singular and interesting com- 
munity, and a visit to them being but a pleasant ride 
from the city, can hardly fail to be attended with both 
pleasure and profits Wishing to enlarge their opera- 
tions, they have recently purchased a large tract of 
land (1,000 acres,) four miles above Chippuwa in Ca- 
nada, on the Niagara river, and established there a 
brunch of their community. Success to their efforts. 

Buffalo, July, 1847. > H. A. P. 




Cultivator. — The above cut represents an imple- 
ment generally called a Cultivator in this country, or 
what is called a horse-hoe in England. It is made in 
various ways, and of different materials. The one above 
delineated has cast-iron teeth or feet, set in a frame of 
white-oak. This kind answers a very good purpose in 
loose soils, but for those of a compact texture, or where 
strong weeds and grass are to be destroyed, it is bet- 
ter to have steel teeth, which may bo brought to a 
sharp edge, and made to penetrate hard ground, cut- 
ting clean as they go. Cultivators of proper construc- 
tion, are far better than the plow for cultivating crops 
in general. They leave the ground lighter, less thrown 
into ridges, and less liable to be dried up. 

We have rarely seen an implement of this kind con- 
structed exactly to our liking. Their operation is 
generally too superficial, except for the liglitest soils, 
and many of them will not even work the surface suffi- 
ciently. Soils frequently pack so closely— especially 
those plowed early in spring or in the previous fall — 
tliat some tool is required to penetrate them to a con- 
siderable depth in order to induce a proper decomposi- 
tion of the vegetable matter, and allow the roots of 
plants to be fully extended. To accomplish this ob- 
ject effectually, the cultivator should be provided with 
long curved teeth, like the coulter of a plow, which 
should precede the feet or surface teeth, penetrating 
the ground, if need be, to the depth of six to eight 
inches, or as deep as it was at first plowed. This 
would effectually break the tenacity of the soil, open it 
to the action of heat and air, and leave it clean and 
friable. 

It is also a great defect with the teeth of cultiva- 
tors generally, that they are liable to clog. The 
fibrous matters of the soil, and the soil itself when wet, 
collect and adhere around the upper part of the tooth, 
besides adding greatly to the resistance in moving it, 
prevents its proper action upon the .soil. Gkorge 
Geddes, Esq., of Fairmount, Onondajra county, lately 
showed us a tool which had been made by his direc- 
tion, which appears to us very well shaped, and is in 
particular calculated to obviate the objection of clog- 
ginij. It is Mr. G.'s design to have a cultivator made 
with teeth of this description, and we h<»pe to have an 
opportunity of seeing it work at the next State Fair. 

A useful appendage to a cultivator is a wheel, at- 
lacbed as represented in the cut. It gives a steadi- 



ness to the working of the implement, regulates the 
depth, and enables the operator to manage it in all re- 
spects with more facility and precision. 




GRANT'S FANNING MILL. 



This is considered one of the most perfect machines 
folr cleaning grain and all seeds which has ever been 
made. It cleans grass and mustard seed, as well 
as all kinds of grain. It has acquired a very ex- 
tensive reputation — the manufacturer havinir sold large 
numbers of them in many parts of the United Slates. 
It has latterly been introduced in the rice districts of 
the south, where they are highly commended for the 
purpose of cleaning rice. It has received the highest 
preuiiums from varj ious agricultural societies, among 
which may be named the New- York State, the Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland Agricultural Societies, and the 
American Institute, and many county agricultural so- 
cieties. We believe it has succeeded, in all cases, in 
competition with all other machines. Each mill is 
provided with eight sieves, and when properly reijula- 
ted, it perfectly separates and cleans all kinds of seteds. 
For instance, in cleaning wheat, it \\\\\ soj)arate what- 
ever timothy seed may be mixed with it, leaving it in 
a box by itself. Some men have stated that they have 
saved in this way, timothy seed enough in one season 
to pay for the mill. There are four sizes, from No. 
I to No. 4, and the prices range from $21 to $27, 




MOTT'S PORTABLE AGR'L FURNACE. 
This is undoubtedly the best apparatus in use for 
cooking vegetables and other food for stock. It is 
likewise well adapted to household purposes, where 
water is required Ui be heated in large quantities. It 
is a double kettle or boiler, connected on the top of a 
box stove in such a manner, that the fire passes be- 
tween the outer and inner kettles, which causes the 
water to boil in a short time, and with little fuel. 
There are several sizes, holding from fifteen to one 
hundred and twenty gallons, and they are sold at the 
following prices: 

15 gallons, $9 00 60 gallons, $23 00 

22 do 12 00 80 do 30 00 

30 do 15 00 90 do. .... 35 00 

40 do 18 00 120 do 40 00 

45 do 20 00 



Lime as Manure — Dr. Darlincrton, in a letter to 
the Ohio Cultivator, speaking of the use of lime, says, 
"The great secret, I believe, of improvincr land, is to 
manure well all the jrround that is cultivated — and 
employ lime as an avxiliary " — by applyinir in rather 
small and repeated drci^sings while the land is in grass. 
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WHAT MANURE DOES THIS FIELD IJEED ? 



This inqairy is beyond question one of the most fre- 
quent and important that presents itself to the far- 
mer. 

With the light which has, within the last few years, 
been thrown upon the subject of manures, their nature, 
and the secret of their value, something like a practi- 
cal course has been revealed. It may be illustrated as 
follows: 

If a soil fails to produce a given crop, it is because 
it either wants the requisite texture, or it wants cer- 
tain essential inorganic ingredients, or it may be defi- 
cient in both. 

If vegetable refuse in sufficient quantity has been 
strown over and plowed in, the deficiency of one or 
more essential inorganic ingredients , must be considered 
the solution of the failures. 

Now how shall this deficiency be ascertained ? How 
shall it be determined what a soil needs ? 

It may need gypsum, or phosphates, or potash, or 
soluble silica, or lime. It may be bepefitted by ashes, 
or poudrette, or guano, or fish. But it probably does 
not need all, and would not, probably, be equally bene- 
fitted by them severally. 

Which, then, shall be selected t How shall any one 
without did, be enabled to determine what will benefit 
his soil most ? 

The following suggestions are made in general re- 
ply to this inquiry. 

Having prepared a few square yards or rods, so that 
the texture shall be all that is desired, let equal areas 
— ^six feet square each, for example — ^be accurately 
measured and staked. If the soil in the same field be 
variable, each kind may be treated for a separate ex- 
periment. 

Then let equal quantities by weight, of a thoroughly 
pure grain, wheat, or rye, or oats, or any other it may 
be desired to try, be sown and covered, in these seve- 
ral areas. Only one kind of grain will be employed 
in the experiment. If others are to be tried, let sepa- 
rate areas be selected and prepared — a suit for each 
grain. 

Then take small quantities of gypsum, potash, soda, 
ashes, bone-dust treated with diluted sulphuric acid, 
night soil, or any of the so called manures it may be 
wished to try, and put them upon or near the surface 
of the soil. If deeply buried, they might be dissolved 
by rains, and carried down beyond the reach of roots. 

Now all will receive from the frost, the rains, the 
dew, the sunshine, and the drouth, the same treatment. 
Fium the native soil they will derive equal measures 
of nutriment. 

But from the added manures they will derive une- 
qual advantage. Some of the additions will contain a 
desired ingredient — others will notj and the relative 
values will be indicated in the relative weights of the 
ripened grain at harvest. 

The seed was weighed. The harvest must be 
weighed. The better manure will be pointed out in 
the higher weight and plumper appearance of the 
grain. 

That the manures may be compared, and the relative 
profits of this or that readily estimated, positive quan- 
tities should be employed, that is, such, that by mea- 
sure or weight, the cost of* that used may be accurate- 
ly known. 

The weighing for the occasion, if not otherwise con- 
venient, might be made with the sugar and tea scales 



of the nearest grocer As the grain to be sown is. for 
each lesser piece of ground to be the same in weight, 
the quantity for one being determined, it may be placed 
in one scale pan, and the other parcels severally 
balanced against it. 

There is some trouble in all this care about quanti- 
ties ; but if the conviction be deepened that a faithful 
attention to them is indispensable in experimentation 
that is to be of value, it may perhaps be more cheer- 
fully engaged in. 

It sometimes, indeed frequently, happens that far- 
mers purchase large quantities of a given manure, be- 
eause they have learned that it had been found servicea- 
ble in particular cases. They hope to reap a protit 
commensurate, within certain limits, with the amount 
of manure employed j regardless of the greater or less 
correspondence there may exist between the soils upon 
which it had been found profitable and their own. 
They employ it. They are disappointed. The ma- 
nure does not contain what their soils need, though it 
may have been adnurably suited to the improvement 
of others. 

What the producer wishes in making purchases of 
raw material, is, to obtain as much of that which can 
be used, and as little of that to bo thrown away, in a 
given quantity, as may be. 

So with the grain grower. He wishes to pay for 
just that which will grow wheat, or corn, or oats. 
Other materials, of no service to the immediate crop, 
only to be washed away by rains before a seed 
demanding them shall be sown, he cares less to pay 
for. £. N. HoasFORD. 

Cambridge Laboratory, May, 1847. 



Nutriment in Different Substances. — Dr. War- 
wick, an English lecturer, gives an interesting compa- 
rison of the amount of nutriment contained in different 
vegetable and animal substances, and the time for their 
digestion. Of vegetables, he considers that beans con- 
tain most nutriment. As to animal substances, he re* 
marked that mutton contained 29 per cent, of nutri- 
ment, beef 26, chicken 25, pork 24, cod and sole 21, 
haddock IS, &c. As to digestion, tK)iled rice occupied 
an hour, sago an hour and forty-five minutes, tapioca 
and barley two hours, stale bread two hours, new bread 
three hours, boiled cabbag*i four hours, oysters two and 
a half hours, salmon four hours. Venison chops one 
and a half — mutton three — ^beef three — ^roast pork five 
and a quarter — ^raw eggs two — soft boiled eggs eight- 
hard ditto, three and a half. 

Pumpkin Crop. — ^J. B. Noll, of Monroe oounty, 
Ohio, raised the past year on 97 rods of land, or a little 
less than five-eighths of an acre, about 19,000 lbs. of 
pumpkins, besides 70 bushels of potatoes, and 20 bu- 
shels corn. Most of the pumpkins averaged 21 lbs. 
each — five averaged 83 lbs. each. The pumpkins wer« 
at the rate of about 15 tons to the acre. 

Durability of Manure. — A writer in the Farmor 
and Mechanic states that he has noticed the bottoms 
of coal-pits, between 65 and 70 years after the burn- 
ing, so fertile that they invariably bore heavy crops of 
grass or grain. This manure, it is known, consists of 
burnt earth, ashes, charcoal, &c. Common barn ma* 
nure becomes nearly or wholly exhausted in a compa- 
ratively short period. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND.-N0.6. 



Laborers. — The condition and character of the 
laboring population in England, is widely different 
from that of the same class of persons in this coun- 
try. The laborers there have no more associations 
with the nobility, gentry, and larger tenant farmers, 
than have the slaves at the south with their masters. 
The line of demarkation is as decided and as stringent 
in the one case as in the other. Never have I seen a 
laborer approach the farmer without doffing his hat, 
and in various other ways manifesting the utmost ser- 
vility. The prospect of their condition being altered, 
in the present state of things, seems utterly hopeless. 
Their opportunities for education are of the most mea- 
gre description at the best, and the scantiness of their 
wages prevents them from resorting to any special 
conveniences for their improvement, or for the educa- 
tion of their children. 

I found on conversing with them, that they were 
just able to live, with all their time devoted to the in- 
terests of the landlord or farmer, together with the 
services of their wives and children, when married. 
Tlie children, at a very tender age, are brought into 
the field to labor, and thus continue on through life, 
and in many cases with little more intelligence, appa- 
rently, than the animals upon the farm. The wages 
which a man receives would not vary much from $8 
or $9 per month, in those parts of the kingdom I visi- 
ted. This does not include his board — that he must 
provide for himself. This is usually very scanty, as com- 
pared with the provision made for laborers in this coun- 
try. In the morning a little bread, and coflfec, and oat- 
meal; at noon, bread, potatoes, and cabbage, or some- 
thing of the kind, and supper equally limited. Beer 
in some oases allowed daily, in addition to wages, but 
not very general. I frequently conversed with them 
on their prospects for the fhture, and found almost in- 
variably, that they were toiling on without hope, ex- 
cept to provide for their daily wants — never expecting 
to procure a competency for their families in the event 
of their being removed by death. 

In Wales, where living is cheap, oatmeal being a 
very prominent and truly nutritious food, the laborers 
do rather better than in England. Still the hope of 
ever realizing anything for a wet day was scarcely 
thought of. I met in Anglesea, Wales, a Welshman 
who had lived with me in America a year and a half, 
and who returned home in the fall of 1845, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to persuade his father's family 
to return with him to America. The family were in 
comfortable circumstances, and could have sold the 
lease of their farm of about 180 acres for a sum that 
would have purchased a -large freehold in this country. 
The heads of the family were advanced in life, and the 
terrors of a sea voyage prevented their acceding to his 
request. He had been in America about six years, 
had labored very industriously, and had taken the pre- 
caution to place his wages at the end of each year at 
interest, (after clothing himself,) and when he re- 
turned to Wales he took with him $500 in money, be- 
sides a supply of clothing that rendered him in the 
eyes of the Welsh, a man of wealth indeed. He went 
with me to church on sabbath, with his blue Yan- 
kee coat, white hat, and the rest of his clothes to 
match, and in his outward appearance had no more 
resemblance to the native population than I had my- 



self. It was entirely beyond the comprehension of his 
family and of his neighbors how he could have acquired 
this money by his labor alone. When I arrived at the 
house, it was just about sunset in July, when the 
workmen had come in firom their labor, and the ap* 
pearance of a strange carriage coming up the lawn, 
drew all to the door ; the Welshman recognized roe at 
once, and addressed me by name, and as I descended 
from the carriage, I observed his mother was very 
muoh agitated, and addressed him earnestly in Welsh. 
I went into the house, and he left me for a few mo. 
ments, and returning, informed me that his mother, 
on hearing my name, was so much afiected, fearing I 
had come on account of the money he had brought 
with him — she never having been satisfied that he had 
honestly earned it. As the old lady could speak Eng- 
lish readily, I was enabled to relieve her entirely, and 
to satisfy her that the labors of her son had been only 
justly rewarded with the amount which he had brought 
with him. It gave them an impression of the vast 
difference between the condition of a laboring man in 
Wales and America which nothing else could so ef- 
fectually have done. 

I was often surprised at the ignorance in relation to 
America, among not only the laboring classes, but 
also among farmers of considerable intelligence. In 
conversing with a farmer who held an important office 
in the parish where he resided, who was a man of 
wealth, and on matters relating to his own country 
was peculiarly intelligent, I stated to him, among 
other things, that a passage from New- York to Liver- 
pool or London could ordinarily be made about as soon 
as from New- York to New Orleans. He was utterly 
astonished — supposing that these ports were not pro- 
bably further distant from each other than London and 
Liverpool. But when I told him that the river on 
which New Orleans was situated was over 3000 miles 
in length, he looked at me as much as to say, You 
must be a Yankee ! To satisfy him, however, I appeal- 
ed to an atlas, which was fortunately in the house 
where we were visiting, and was enabled to satisfy 
him that this was literaHy true. His ideas of Ameri- 
can rivers had nevei reached beyond the length of the 
Thames, or the Mersey, or some other of no greater 
magnitude. 

In Ireland, too, it was not uncommon when it was 
ascertained that I was from New- York, to have inqui- 
ries made, if I did not know Patrick McQuade, or 
some other Irish friend who had settled in Wisconsin. 
Iowa, or New Orleans ! I was often, as you may well 
imagine, obliged to say that I had not the plea^ 
sure of their acquaintance. To them this seemed pass- 
ing strange. 

There is a peculiar class amonir the Irish, the dri- 
vers of their jaunting cars, a vehicle in which the dri- 
ver is in front, and the passengers set with their backs 
to each other, and their feet over the wheels. These 
are among the finest specimens of Irish ingenuity and 
wit of any class I met with. In riding from Dro- 
gheda to the railroad depot, in one of the cars, the 
driver beiran a conversation by inqniring of me — Youi 
honor came from Belfast by coach ?" I answered him. 
No. From Cork then?" and so on, until at last he 
ascertained that I was neither English, Scotch, or 
Irish, but actually from America, the land of bliss, in 
his imagination, and every inhabitant of which was 
truly the Irisliman's friend. In the whole of this con- 
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versatioii; however, he had not directly asked me a 
question as from where I came, and yet succeeded 
eventually in ascertaining from me the place of my 
residence. I frequently rode in this method of con* 
▼eyance, which is among the cheapest of any in which 
I ever travelled, and I always felt amply rewarded for 
my ride by the rich humor of the driver, as well as the 
fund of useful information ever at hand in answer to 
my inquiries, however unnecessary they may have been. 

A brighter day, I trust, is dawning upon the 
down-trodden millions of Great Britain and Ireland, 
or rather for their children and successors. The sub- 
ject of education, and that too of the masses, is one 
of the great measures of reform which is attracting 
attention everyweere in the kingdom JLord John 
Russell, the present premier, put this forth as one 
of the great whig measures, on taking the seals of 
office. Sir Robert Peel, in his masterly speech on re- 
signing his position as premier, and one of the ablest 
speeches ever made before the British Parliament by a 
retiring minister, when alluding to measures for the 
relief of Ireland, after saying that equal laws and pri- 
vileges with England must be secured to her, added, 
and the education of her entire population must be se- 
cured, in order to give to Ireland what most of all she 
needed. 

The following remarks before the Mechanics* Insti- 
tution of Hastings and St. Leonard's, by a distinguished 
gentleman, J. H. Maw, Esq., on the subject, are wor- 
thy of consideration. " In every christian country, it 
must^be desirable that all classes should, as far as pos- 
sible, be united by ties of genuine fellowship j but it is 



probable in no country are wide severing distinetioDs 
so conspicuous as in our own. Attempts have of late 
been made by certain chivalrous spirits among the 
great ones of the land, to break down some of these bar- 
riers; and it is allowed in such a place as Lords 
cricket ground a mechanic may match himself with a 
Lord. Still we find in all other places the noli me 
tangere — ^the " touch me not " feeling, may remain as 
strong as ever. The fact is, that cricket is not the 
right remedy for the evil complained of. There 
is little if any virtue in it. But there is great virtue 
in such pursuits as ours, which have a direct tendency 
in many desirable respects, to assimilate the lower to 
the higher classes of society, and by assimilating, ^rra- 
dually to approximate, if not eventually to tmite them.'' 
The ball which has been set in motion, like that 
started by the corn law league at Manchester, will 
never rest until the work is accomplished. When this 
is done, some of the iron barriers that now separate 
the classes will be snapped in sunder, and they will 
find it a very different thing to govern minds from what 
it has been for centuries to govern mere machines. 
The extension of suffirage, the abolition of monopolies, 
and many other things, will follow. These things will 
move slowly, as everything does there but steam en. 
gines and race-horses, but they are sure to come ; the 
decree has gone forth; and when they do come, the 
condition of millions will be improved beyond all cal. 
culation. They who do the labor, instead of beinsr 
mere machines, will have become intelligent, and will 
see to it, that they too have something to do with the 
avails of their labor. H. 



SKETCHES OF FARMING IN WESTERN NEW- YORK. 



Ir the latter part of June and beginning of July last, 
we had the oppoctunity of taking some hasty glances 
at some of the farms in Cayuga, Tompkins, Seneca, 
Ontario, and Onondaga counties. 

Stopping at Auburn, we were accompanied by Col. 
Sherwood on a very pleasant excursion up the eastern 
shore of Cayuga Lake. Our first call was at the 
beautiful village of Aurora, where we attended an ex- 
hibition of the Aurora Horticultural Society, some no- 
tice of which will be found in another part of our work. 

From Aurora we proceeded up the shore to Lake 
Ridge, Tompkins county, where we passed the night 
with our friend L. A. Morrell, Esq. Mr. M. has 
been for some time engaged in sheep-husbandry, and is 
well known as the author of the valuable work entitled 
The American Shepherd. His home farm consists of 
600 acres, and in connection with his brother he owns 
another farm, a few miles distant, of 400 acres. The 
homo place is very pleasantly situated, forming, for 
the most part a gradual slope to the shore of the lake. 
The dwelling is near the centre of the farm, com- 
manding an extensive view of the rich and beautiful 
country on both sides of the lake, in the counties of 
Tompkins, Cayuga, and Seneca. 

Cultivation is not very extensively practiced, by Mr. 
M., a considerable portion of his farm not being natural- 
ly well adapted to the production of grain crops. He has 
now, however, commenced under-draining, a judicious 
execution of which will no doubt enable him to raise 
good wheat on fields where that crop has not hitherto 
been grown to advantage. The farm is particularly 
arranged for sheep, and is divided mostly into eight 
'■e lots. The fences are of rails, of which there is 
' twenty-five to thirty miles ! The sheep-pastures, 
'ose portions of the farm which are best suited to 



tillage, produce, after having been grazed a few years, 
excellent crops of wheat; and we here saw some of 
the best fields of that grain that we have met with the 
present season. On the whole farm there are about 
fifty acres of wheat, twenty of oats, and ten of Indian 
corn. 

Mr. Morrell's flock of sheep consists of 1,100. 
The blood is mostly Saxon, and the wool is considered 
of superior quality. We regret we did not sco it — it 
had been just shipped for Mr. Blanchard's depot, at 
Kinderhook. Mr. M.'s reputation for cleansing and 
putting up fleeces, is of the best character. The ave- 
rage weight of the fleeces of his flock is about 24 lbs. 
He has lately purchased several rams from Mr. Samuel 
Patterson, of Washington county, Pa. They are of 
rather small size, but well formed, and produce very 
fine wool. Mr. M. has very confident expectations of 
improvement from the use of these animals in bis flock. 
He has several lambs from them out of his best ewes, 
which look well. The management of his sheep in 
general, especially in regard to their feeding, shelter, 
&c., appears to be very judicious and economical. 
Care is taken that they have just the kind and quanti- 
ty of food required to keep them in proper condition — 
neither too fat nor too lean. Both these extremes 
should be avoided. The former tends to a grossoesQ 
of staple which deteriorates the value, and the latter 
to weakness of fibre, lightness of fleece and feebleness 
of constitution. 

After leaving Mr. Mobrell, we called at Mathias 
Hutchinson's, King's Ferry. He has about 400 
acres of prime land, and is a very snug and systematic 
farmer. Our stay was too short to admit of so minute 
an examination as we would have given, but from what 
we saw, it was evident that order is here the tirst 
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^w." Mr. H. keeps 350 Merino sheep. They are a 
' size for the breed, and of strong con- 
\ ed us their fleeces, which were 
1 1 1 * iT» in the most 
-ly for storing 
II- U for a parlor. 
' lbs. each, and all 
i 3| lbs. He has, 
I or three years j>ast, obtained 40 cents per lb. 
his whole lot. He had not engaged the clip of the 
p-esent year. The flock is managed with much care. 
f sheep is numbered and registered in a book — 
• fleece is weighed, carefully examined by Mr. H. 
on, and its appearance and quality particularly 
in the book. 

3 spent a few hours most agreeably with David 
KBj at Or- Hfv].1. near Aurora. He has for 
jrears de\ If to the cultivation of fruit 

the diss< 1 1 ; , of the choicest kinds, and by 
i nseftil example and influence in other respects — es- 
'ially by the numerous and valuable productions of 
1 pen — he has conferred very important benefits on 
! community, which will cause his name to be re- 
ected by coming generations. He has a large or- 
, comprisirtg the choicest apples, pears, peaches, 
herries, plums, &o., and a large garden appropriated 
' more tender fruits, flowers, and rare plants, 
cation is very favorable to fruit, as is also much 
1^ country on the Cayuga and Seneca lakes. The 
se depth of these waters, which are seldom or 
Jifrozen over, causes the temperature to be great- 
difled, and produces along their borders a climate 
^spending to a latitude several degrees further 
uth. This was strikingly observed in the ripeness 
r fruits and the forwardness of vegetation generally, 
t contrasted with the same parallel on the Hudson 
er. 

t besides the advantages of climate, this region 
I favored with a soil remarkably well suited to the 
I of fruit trees and the production of fine fruit, 
be fact is worthy of remembrance that before the 
" J came into the occupancy of the whites, the 
bshad here introduced, to a considerable extent, 
e, and in several instances, the pear, the peach, 
]^bim. In the journals kept by the officers 
d Gen. Sullivan in his expedition up 
;ih, for the purpose of destroying the 
Ifen beiilcinents on these lakes, in 1779, mention is 
ly made of fine apple and other fruit trees hav- 
\ been cut down by our army in their devastating 
Tch through the country. Schoolcraft, in his Re- 
\ the Iroquois, 1846, observes in relation to the 
dness of the Indians for the apple — From the 
; introduction of this fruit into New-York and 
tance, from the genial plains of Holland and 
andv, these tribes appear to have been captiva- 
its taste, and they lost no time in tran.splanting 
sowing the seeds, to the sites of their ancient 
sties." On these warm and fertile locations, they 
^oHsbcd well; and nowhere else in the whole coun- 
y, we believe, were found among these people such 
Ambers of fine fruit trees, some of which, having es- 
iped the general destruction above-named, are still 
anding — mementos, at once, of the rapid decline of 
[ man; and of our own rapid progress and in- 

* A little below Aurora, we passed the handsome farm 
"Mr. Grinnell, who we learned was absent, so wc 
Ot stop to make a particular examination of the 
The buildin«rs and fences, as well as the 
generally, from what we could see, appear to be 
icompleto order, and in connection with the natural 
feauty of the location, the farm unquestionably forms 
"one of the most desirable residences in the country. 



On returning to Aulmrn, we called at Sj)ringport, 
where are two remarkable Springs. They make their 
appearance a short distance from Cayuga lake, and by 
excavating cavities and^forraing ombankmenis, reser- 
voirs are made, each of which aflc>rds a good water 
power. At one of them is a large flouring mill, and 
at the other a woolen factor}\ The springs arc sup- 
posed to bo the outlets of subterranean streams from 
Owasoo lake, near Auburn. 

Passing up the railroad from Auburn, wc stopped at 
Seneca Falls. Here we called on G. V. Sackett, 
Esq., who, after having shown us his extensive and 
fertile farm, kindly volunteered to convey us to those 
places in the vicinity which were regarded as most in- 
teresting. Mr. S.'s home farm consists of 680 acres, 
the principal portion of which was in forest till within 
seven or eight years. The soil is of great richness, but 
lies, in some instances, a little too flat. The original 
growth was hickory, sugar maple, elm, ash, and imp- 
lar,(or tulip tree,) all of which grew to a verv 
size. Some of the forest which has lately been eh . ... 
aflbrded sixty-eight cords of wood per acre. He is de- 
voting his farm considerably to wheat. At the time 
of our visit he was cross-plowing his wheat fallows, of 
which ho had sixty acres that had been broken up from 
sward in the spring, to the depth of full seven inches. 
He has lately built a convmiient and substantial grain 
barn. It is eighty feet long by forty-six wide. It has 
a basement story seven and a half'feet high — the walls 
of stone, two and a 'half to three feet thick. It has 
two floors running crosswise of the barn — one of them 
is between two bays, which go to the bottom of the 
basement, and the other is at one end of the barn, over 
the stalls for horses. Under the first-mentioned floor, 
there is a grain bay, made perfectly tight with mortar 
of water-lime, and of sufficient capacity to hold 2.500 
bushels of clean wheat. There are on the farm 400 
sheep, and Mr. S. intends hereafter to keep from 1000 
to 1500. 

Frederick J. Swaby, Seneca Falls, has a farm of 
350 acres, which he has lately purchased — the present 
being the first crops of his own raising. He is from 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa. His farm has not, 
apparently, been well managed previous to coming 
into his possession; but bids fair to become a first-rate 
grain farm. Mr. S. has forty acres of wheat, which 
looks the best of any we saw in the neighborhood. Ho 
has practised, in Pennsylvania, plowing in clover, as a 
means of improving the soil for wheat. He thinks it 
of the greatest benefit to plow in the clover after it is 
ripe — if turned in while it is green and full of sap, 
he thinks it makes the ground sour. (Our readers 
will remember that we have several times spoken in 
the Cultivator of green clover having produced an ef- 
fect similar to what is here mentioned.) Mr. Swaby 
is a young man who has lately commenced operations 
for himself, but appearances indicate that he will make 
a successful farmer. 

Mr. Sackett mentioned to us several examples of 
profitable farming. John Hoster, lately deceased, 
commenced farming with fifty acres of land, which at 
that time was reckoned worth $400 to $500, and this 
was all the property he possessed. He died at the age 
of 48 years, and his property was appraised at $40,000. 
This was free and clear of all encumbrances, and had 
been acquired wholly by farming. 

George Gamber commenced by renting of Mr. 
Sackett eighty-five acres of cleared land, which cost 
$45 per acre. He took the farm for three years at 
the halves." During that time Mr. S. received equal 
to ten per cent interest on the cost of the land, and the 
tenant l-aid by so much money that at the expiration 
of the three years he boueht a farm, towards the pay- 
ment of wliich he advanced $1,800. He married, 
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bowever, about this time, and received $600 by his 
wife — the remaining $1,200 he made in the three 
years he rented the farm of Mr. S. Wheat and clo- 
ver seed were his leading crops. He is now considered 
wealthy. We passed his farm, and were pleased with 
its neat appearance, and with the fine wheat, barley, 
and corn crops we saw on it. 

From the western shore of Cayuga Lake, we passed 
over Seneca county to the eastern shore of Seneca 
lake. 

At Oaklands we called on John Delafisld, Esq., 
formerly of the city of New- York. His farm consists 
of 352 acres He has resided on it four years, and has 
during that time made very great improvements. ' All 
the buildings, with the exception of a part of the house, 
have been put up by Mr. D,, as well as nearly all the 
fences. He has proceeded in the most thorough man- 
ner with all his fixtures. His farm is well laid out, 
and all his expenditures have been on a liberal, but- 
judicious and economical scale. His principal barn is 
sixty-five feet long by forty-two wide. There is a 
cellar ten feet deep under it, which is divided into va- 
rious apartments. Some of them are made perfectly 
tight and free from dampness, for storing grain. 
Others are used for storing vegetables, and others 
for storing chaff and cut fodder. Attached to the 
barn is a shed sixty-two feet long and twenty-six wide. 
Apartments for the cattle are provided in one por- 
tion of the shed, and another portion aficirds shelter to 
a fli>ck of 350 sheep. A stationary horse-power, on 
which six horses, if needed, can he worked, is placed 
in the barn. By this power he threshes and winnows 
his grain, cuts all his hay, straw, corn-stalks, and 
other fodder, cuts wood, cuts boards and timber into 
various shapes and sizes, and grinds corn, (cob and 
all,) or other grain. 

The grain is threshed on the second floor. It is at 
once separated from the straw by an apparatus used 
for the purpose, and passes into the fanning-miil, 
which is in the basement, and is worked at the same 
time and by the same power which carries the thresher. 

The chaff* from all kinds of grain is stowed away in 
bins, and used for feeding stock in winter. This, with 
cut straw and corn stalks, furnishes the only food sriven 
to cattle from the time they come otf the grass till the 
first of February. The mode of feeding is somewhat 
peculiar. One of Mott's agricultural furnaces, of a 
large size, is placed in an apartment in the barn cel- 
lar, which is fitted for the purpc^se. In this a quantity 
of water is heated. Barrels are provided, into each 
of which is put a quantity of the chaff or cut fodder. 
When the water boils, a sufficient quantity of it is 
turned into each barrel to completely moisten the straw 
or chalf, and the barrels instantly covered. In a few 
hours the chaff is cooked, when it is fed to the cattle, 
who eat it readily, and Mr. D. thinks do much better 
on it than on dry fodder. This course is pursued twine 
a day, so that the cattle are always fed with the chaff" 
before it is cold. Mr. D. assures us that he has suc- 
ceeded in keeping his cattle in fair condition on this 
food for the time mentioned. After the first of Februa- 
ry, hay is fed, and if the condition of the animals re- 
quires it, meal or roots are added. 

The great advantage, Mr. D. thinks, from cutting 
all the fodder, is, that the poorer parts, or what is not 
used as food, are more quickly converted into manure. 
The coarsest straw and the largest corn-stalks are 
readily worked into the manure — absorbing the liquids, 
and soon undergoing such a decomposition that they 
can be used to advantage for crops. 

Mr. D. makes a great saving of hand labor and a 
saving of expense by the use of machinery. We have 
alluded to the different kinds of work accomplished by 
the horse power. In addition to this, he has machines 



for sowing grain of all kinds, harvesting grain, ]>la>.'- 
ing com, beans, peas, and other kinds of seeds. TLe 
sowing machine is Seymour's. It is adapted to s')\v. 
ing all kinds of grain, clover, and grass seeds, hro:i<i. 
cast, as well as to S')wing plaster, ashes, bonc-di >t. 
poudrette, &c. It performs its various operatic n> wi(h 
great exactness — ^rngulating the quantity of seed lu a 
quart per acre. It is drawn by a horse, and re(jTiir»»« 
but one man to tend it. Twenty acres a day, on la-, i 
in proper condition, may be considered a fair aver.-iut- 
of its performance. We saw several fields of \vho:r. 
barley, and oats, which were sown by this mac hi i.-* 
and the crops stood better and' were more even <>n 
ground than hand-sown grain usually is. The c. -t 
of the machine is $45. 

The harvesting machine is Hussey's. It has be on 
used by Mr. D. two seasons, and is much api»rf»\ed. 
It cuts the grain very clean, leaves it in good or<i»'r to 
take up, and makes a great saving of expense. It re- 
quires a force of two men and a boy, and two Imi 
and will cut seventeen acres per day. It cost 
It is a simple and strong machine, not liable to break 
•»r get out of order. 

Mr. D., for the past season, used Emery's seed 
planter in putting in his corn. He showed us twenty- 
five acres of corn, which stood well, and which wns 
planted by this machine in two days. It is drawn by 
a horse, and requires one man to manage it. 

Mr. Delafif.ld's fences are mostly rails, put up in 
a superior manner. The stakes are placed at the 
corners (the fence being of the worm fashion,) upriL^ht, 
and are fastened by iron wire, twisted in the form of a 
withe. If properly put on, the wires need no aiten- 
tion,as long as the stakes last. They do not prevent 
the stakes being driven into the ground, as is render« il 
necessary by the heaving of frost or the decay of tlio 
bottoms. Their first cost is less than two cents per 
pannel. 

Wo were highly gratified with the system, order, 
and neatness, observable in every department of Mr. 
Delafif.ld's farming. At the foundation of all, he 
has laid a comprehensive and well-arranged plan; 
next, he has provided everything for the perform a nee 
of the various operations in the best manner; next lie 
has provided a place for everything; and lastlv. he has 
established a rJile, which appears to be punctiialiv nh- 
served by every individual on the farm, that everythihir 
shall be in its place. 

Every person employed on the farm, is furnivh»d 
with a printed card, comprising the niles and regul:i- 
tions. Believing that these rules may be beneficiallr 
adopted by others, we subjoin them: 

It is expected that all persons employed on the Oak- 
lands Farm, will carefully attend to the following 
system : 

Regularity in hours. 

Punctuality in cleaning and putting away implements. 
Humanity to all the animals. 
Neatness and cleanliness in personal appearanco. 
Decency in deportment and conversation. 
Implicit obedience to the proprietor and foreman. 
Ambition to learn and excel in farming. 

Maxims of order and neatness. 

1. Perform every operation in proper season. 

2. Perform every operation in the best manner. 

3. Complete every part of an operation as you pro- 
ceed. 

4. Finish one job before you begin another. 

5. Leave your work and tools in an orderly manner. 

6. Clean every tool when you leave off work. 

7. Return every tool and implement to its place at 
night. 

We shall continue our sketches next month. 
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Albany and Rensselaer Horticultural Socie- 
ty. — An union Horticultural Society having been late- 
ly formed between the counties of Albany and Rens- 
selaer, the first exhibition was held, at the Geological 
Rooms, Albany, on the 3d of July. The show was all 
w ijich could have been anticipated for the first effort, 
bein^ indeed highly creditable in all respects. In the 
floral department, especially, there was a good dis- 
play and quite a general competition. The principal 
contributors to the exhibition were Messrs. Newcomb, 
ol Pit tsiown; Walsh, of Lansingburgh; Warren, H. 
Vail, D. D. Y. Vail, of Troy; Menand and Moore, 
of Watervliet; Douw, Chapman, and Haydock, of 
Greenbush; Rathbone, Prentice, Wendell, Wil- 
SON, Hall, Kanouse, Denniston, and March, of 
Albany. There were shown several fine varieties of 
clierries and strawberries. Mr. James Wilson re- 
ceived the premium for Swainstone's seedling, as the 
best strawberry, and Dr. H. Wendell the premium 
for the greatest number of varieties of cherries of the 
best quality. Among several other kinds, Dr. W. ex- 
hibited two which were raised by him from seed plant- 
ed seven or eight years ago. One of them is decidedly 
of the Bigarreau class, and. promises, when at maturi- 
ty, to be a superior fruit, both in appearance and qua- 
lity. The other seedling is of rather small size, but 
of very pleasant flavor. Being the first season that it 
has been tried, its character can hardly be fully deter- 
mined. 

The exhibitions of the Society are to be holden al- 
tornately at Albany and Troy, on the first and third 
Saturdays of each month, during the warm season, and 
monthly the remainder of the year. There is eve- 
ry prospect that the society will be productive of great 
benefit to the section in which it is located, and we 
have no doubt that it will have the liberal support of 
the citizens of Albany and Troy, and the friends of 
horticulture generally in the vicinity. 



Horticultural Exhibition at Aurora. — We had 
the pleasure of attending a Horticultural exhibition at 
Aurora, Cayuga county, on the 23d of June last. 
There was a fine show of the fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers of the season. Of strawberries there was a 
g<K>d assortment, which were generally of superior 
quality. Henry Morgan, Esq., of Aurora, presented 
several varieties; among them were some of very large 
size labelled rather inappropriately, " Aurora Dwarf." 
They might have been better styled giawis than dwarfs. 
S<tme, however, believed them to be Ross's Phoenix. 
But from superior cultivation, or some other cause, 
they had attained a most uncommon size — one berry 
beintr 5.1 inches in circumference, and in a large dish 
full there were none of much smaller size. It was ra- 
ther early in the season for cherries, but there were 
fine specimens of the Mayduke, Bigarreau, and Black 
Tartarian — the two latter not quite ripe. Of vegeta- 
bles, there were fine cauliflowers, new potatoes of 
(rood size for table use, pie-plant of different varieties, 
Uc. There was a handsome display of roses and other 
flowers, which, under the direction of that zealous flo- 
rist, Dr. Thompson, assisted by several devoted lady 
amateurs, made a most attractive appearance. The 
C(»llection of roses, from the garden of David Thomas, 
Greatfield, near Aurora, for which he received the pre- 
niiura, was particularly fine. There were several 
bplcndid bouquets and ornaments of different kinds. 



composed of flowers. A beautiful " floral design," 
somewhat unique in its character, was presented by 
Mrs. E. T. Throop Martin, of Auburn. The flowers, 
comprising many varieties, were beautifully and taste- 
fully blended, and pressed in a frame under glass ia 
such a manner as to resemble, at a little distance, a 
splendid painting. Being kept from the air they do 
not quickly fade, but retain for some time their fresh 
natural tints. 

The occasion called together quite a numerous as- 
semblage of persons of both sexes j and not less inte- 
resting to us than any other part of the exhibition, was 
the kind social feeling, and the spirit of generous rival- 
ry in the improvement of the products of the garden 
and orchard, which appeared to be generally difliused. 
The Aurora Horticultural Society ha'b existed but for 
a few years, though the community here, through the 
influence of some distinguished cultivators, has long 
been celebrated for rural taste, and for the production 
of choice fruits. 

Blight in Fruit Trees. — In our last number, we 
spoke of a blight in apple trees, similar to the " fire 
blight." Since then, we have noticed, in a tour through 
several counties in western New- York, that the apple, 
pear, quince, and in several instances, thorns of vari- 
ous kinds, are more or less affected by the malady 
mentioned. Some believe it to have been occasioned 
by a frost, which, it is said, occurred a few nights pre- 
vious to its first appearance. On the night alluded to, 
it was expected by many that there would be a frost, 
which, by fishermen and others who wcr« out at twelve 
or one o'clock, was found to have taken place to such 
a degree that the leaves of trees were frozen, and the 
grass was crisp under foot ; but a south wind which 
set in about the middle of the night, so raised the tem- 
perature that before sunrise the next morning, the 
frost had all been dissipated, leaving vegetation appa- 
rently uninjured. At present, it is difficult for us to 
reconcile with this conjecture, all the facts connected 
with the blight. Trees are attacked in some situa- 
tions, where it is pretty certain, from close observa- 
tion, that no frost occurred for two or three weeks be- 
fore the appearance of the blight. Dr. Herman Wen- 
dell, of this city, lately showed us a small pear tree 
which was brought from the interior of France last 
fall, and was not unpacked till very late last spring, 
the planting being purposely deferred till late in the 
season, in order to be certain of mild weather after- 
Wards. Dr. W. is confident that no frost has occurred 
since the tree was set, as the most tender plants in 
the garden have exhibited none of its effects, but the 
tree is badly affected by blight, and will be probably 
ruined. For ourselves, we must wait for more know- 
ledge and more facts, before we si all venture any con- 
clusion in regard to the cau-e of t'le ma'ady in question. 

Salt for Plum Trees. — Judge Cheever, has 
called on us to say that he had lost three plum trees 
in cor sequence of putting salt round them. The trees 
were fr ^ra two to three inches in diameter, and he used 
two quarts of salt to each,. He was induced to apply 
the salt in consequence of having seen it recommended 
ns a remedy for eertvin diseases in the plum tree, and 
as a promotive, also, of their growth and thrift. As 
to the quantity, he rhought he had seen it advised in 
the Cultivator, In this we think he must have been 
mistaken, as we can find nothing of the kind. In the 
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Horticulturist for December, is a commtmicatioii from 
8. A. Shurtl£fF| M. D., of Brooklinei near Boston, 
in which he states that in the winter of 1839>'40, he 
gave each of his plum trees a ^* dressini^ of about two 
quarts of salt.'' He was careful, how^ever, not to put 
it nearer than a foot to the body of the tree. The salt 
was that which had been used for pork, and he cau- 
tioned the gardener not to use the brine j but he 
notwithstanding, did use about a gallon of it round one 
tree, which killed it. Dr. S. states that he used salt 
in the same way the next season, and, as he thinks, 
with beneficial results, so much so that he is fully 
convinced that it is, if properly and judiciously used, a 
sure preventive of'both the fungus [^black knot or wart,"] 
and the curculio." We should be glad to hear from 
others who have tried salt for plum trees, and hope 
results will be furnished for the benefit of the public. 
It is in this way only that we can ascertain with cer- 
tainty the specific operation of any substance. 

SIZE OF CHERRIES. 
In the larger fruits, as apples or pears, magnitude is 
usually regarded as the first excellence, and fine quali- 
ty next; huge, coarse fruits being often preferred to 
those of moderate size, though of the most delicious 
flavor. In other words, show is conftidered more desi- 
rable than real merit. Among smaller fruits, as cher- 
ries and strawberries, where gathering is a chief labor, 
it becomes quite important to procure if possible, those 
of a respectable size. For market, a cherry of a fine 
showy appearance, will command a price nearly double 
that of one of only a medium aspect. The present sea- 
son, fruit pedlcrs paid five dollars per bushel on the 
tree for the Napoleon Bigarreau, more readily than 
three dollars for fruit of a medium size, though of bet- 
ter quality. 

To those who have not made careful comparison of 
the various sizes of cherries, measurements of the di- 
mensions of some of the more celebrated sorts may 
prove useful and interesting. They are taken from fair 
specimens under good culture — not larger than may be 
found in large numbers on every healthy and vigorous 
tree. 

LARGE CHERRIES. 

Napoleon Bigarreau — this is perhaps the most uni- 
formly large cherry as yet much cultivated — one inch 
wide, and twenty-three twenty-fourths of an inch long 
(from stem to apex.) 

Black Tartarian — same size as the preceding, when 
under the best culture, — but more liable to vary to a 
smaller size. 

Yellow Spanish — 1 inch wide, 7.8ths long. 

Large White Bigarreau — i5-l6ths wide, and X inch 
long. 

Holland Bigarreau — one thirtieth less each way than 
the last. 

Downton — ll-12ths of an inch wide, and 7-8ths 
long. 

Carnation — ll-12ths wide, and 4-5ths long. 
Large English Morello — ll-12ths wide and long. 
KnighVs Early -B/acfc— 23-24ths wide, 7-8tha long, 
3-4ths thick. 

Belle Magnifique — same size as the last. 
Black Eagle — 23-24ths wide, 4-5ths long. 
Florence — 23-24th8 wide, 3-4ths long. 
Elk Horn — 7-8ths wide and long. 

MEDIUM IN SIZE. 

American Heart — 7.8thR wide, 19-24ths long. 
Sparhawk^s Honey — 19-24ths wide, 3-4ths long. 
Gridley — nearly 7-8th8 wide, 3.4ths long. 
Downer's Red — 6-6ths wide, 3-4ths long. 
Madison Bigarreau — same size as last. 
Belle de Choisy — 7-8ths wide, 3-4ths lonff. 
Early Purple Guigne — 7.8th8 wide, I9-24th8 long. 



May Bigarrtau — ^largest specimens. 3-4th8 wnde and 
long. 

The Napoleon Bigarreau, from its large size, groat 
productiveness, and firm flesh, is eminently fitted l<.r 
marketing, though of only second rate flavor. The 
Black Tartarian, not less productive, is usually a 11 tile 
less in size, and on old trees much less; but excels the 
former in flavor. The Yellow Spanish is nearly as 
large as the Napoleon, and rather superior in qualry, 
and is besides a fruit of great beauty. The Earlv {.ur- 
pie Guigne and May Bigarreau, though not so lai L'e 
nor so tine as many others, will always be valuablo lor 
market, from their very early maturity, being onw or 
two weeks sooner than almost any other vari(.iy. 
Among those of large size, and of the very finest fla- 
vor, may be named Knight's Early Black, and Black 
Eagle, Downton, Alnerican Heart, Large White Bi<,'- 
arreau, Downer's Red, Florence and Sparhawk's Honey, 

Protection op Fritit. — " Well, well," said the 
old man, " if neither words nor grass will do, I -niuil 
try what virtue there is in stones.'' 

Moral. — " If good words and gentle means will not 
reclaim the wicked, they must be dealt with in a more 
severe manner." — No€tk Webster. 

Much has been said and written upon the subjert of 
protecting fruit from being stolen, .and many laws have 
been enacted for the same purpose; but still I prcisuine 
all persons who have attempted to cultivate cl.oiie 
fruit have been more or less annoyed by having tht ir 
fruit pilfered by tseliool boys and loafers, and sometinu's 
by persons who would not like to be classed with ei- 
ther. Writers upon the subject of Fruit Culture have 
suggested various remedies for this evil, but so far as 
I recollect, I have never seen one that I thought would 
be efllectual in accomplishing the object. The idea of 
making fruit so plenty as to prevent its being s^tolen 
is impracticable, for the reason that so long as there 
is one variety better than another, it will be a sure 
mark for the pilferer. Fences and walls can hardly 
be built that will be a sufficient protection, wiilujut 
they are so expensive as to preclude their general 
adoption, and dogs and hedges cannot be said to bo 
always sure of accomplishing the object. Living in a 
village where are several large publi<< schoo'.s, in which, 
" respect for a neighbor's fruit," 'l would seem, is not 
one of their studies, I have formerly sufltTed and hvon 
much annoyed by having my fruit Molen — particularly 
my choice early fruit. A remedy, v hich I have proved 
for several years, but which is not original with me. I 
have found entirely satisfactory, and can recommend it 
to all fruit culturists, as cheap, safe, and sure. A few 
applications in each season will correct the worst 
neighborhood. The remedy is this: Procure fn»m 
some druggist an ounce of tartar emetic j dis.solve a 
small quantity in warm water j then select some choice 
specimens of fruit on the trees you wish to protect , and 
dip the fruit into the preparation, marking the fruit in 
some way that you will know yourself. A person af- 
ter once trying fruit well prepared in this manner, 
seldom, if ever, has a relish for more; in fact, it gi\es 
him a sort of a loathing of even the sight of the tre<», 
so that he will never approach it the second time with 
a view of stealing your fruit. This remedy is simple, 
and easy of apj)lieation, and sure of producing the ef- 
fect desired, and is applicable alike to all Aruits, wlie- 
ther small or large. J. 

The Ohio Cultivator asks if there was not some 
mistake in the recipe for making soap, published in our 
January number. There was a mistake in giving one 
ounce of soda instead of one pound. The error, h(»w- 
ever, was corrected in the March numl)er, and wo are 
sorry our friend did not read with sufficient attention lo 
discover it. 
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CoMBCtnncATioKB haTe been received during^ the 
past month, from A. M., Equus, Prof. Horsford, L., 
Ansfusta, A Farmer, B. D. Laighton, Geo. Hap<Tood, 
S. M. Brown, W., F. G. Raffin, N. H., H., Wm. Jen- 
nison, B. Hubbard, A Snbscriber, D. L. Suydam, Wm. 
R. Prince, Dr. M. W. Philips, Cains, S., A. Double- 
day, Bailey, H. A. P., C. H., A. of the North, W. 
Bacon. 

Books, Pamphlets, be, have been received as fol- 
lows: — First Report of the Trumbull (O.) Co. Ag. 
Society, from F. E. Stowb, Esq.— Turnep Hus- 
bandry: a series of papers on the Culture and Applica- 
tion of that important root. By David F. Jonks, 
with a Preface by Prof. Johnston. From the author, 
£<linbur^h, Scotland. A most valuable treatise, to 
which we shall often have occasion to refer, and for 
wliich tha author will please accept our thanks. 
The numbers of the London •Agricultural Magazine y 
for Jan.. Feb., March, and April. From the Editor, 

F. Crisp, Esq. Proceedings of the Agricultural 

and Mechanical Association of Louisiana, from B. M. 

Korman, Esq. Account of the June Exhibition of the 

Long Island Hort. Society at Flushing, from G. Win- 
ter, Esq. Strawberries measuring 3| to 4i inches in 

circumference, from Messrs. Tilden & Co., New- 
LobanoB.— The Edinburgh Courant, containing the 
Proceedings of the Highland Ag. Society of Scotland, 

from some unknown friend. Dealings with the firm 

of Dombey & Son, parts 8 and 9, (torn the publishers, 

Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. The Pig: a trea- 

tise on the breeding, Management, Feeding, and Medi- 
cal Treatment of Swine, by Wra. Youatt. From the 

Publishers, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. Ag- 

ricultural Botany, by Wm. Darlington, M. D., from 
the Author. 

Death of the Editor or the Southern Cultiva- 
tor. — It is with much regret that we hear of the death 
of Jamsb Camak, Esq., late editor of the Southern 
Cultivator. He died at bis residence in Athens, Geor- 
gia, on the 16th of June last, at the age of 52 years. 
Mr. Camak was widely known as an able agricultural 
writer, and for several years has conducted the journal 
named, m a style which has eminently entitled it to the 
respect and patronage of the public, and through 
which his labors have been highly beneficial. We have 
no doubt that his death is, as a cotemporary observes, 
a public lo%s, which will be deeply regretted by all 
who knew him. 

Large Fleece.— J. H. Reid, Esq., of Fredericton, 
New- Brunswick, a gentleman who has been indefati- 
gable in his efforts for the improvement of all kinds 
of farm stock in that Province, informs us that he 
has a Lincoln ram, one year old, whose fleece, this 
year, weighed 12^ lbs. Mr. R. also has the pure Lei- 
cester sheep, and the Berkshire, Sussex, and Mackay 
pigs. He prefers the Berkshires, and says that he can 
make one half more pork on the same feed, with this 
breed, than with any other. Of Poultry, he has seve- 
ral kinds, including the Dorkings, Bucks county, and 
Spanish, and he likes the latter best. 

Hawthorn HEDCES.—We have remarked that the 
Hawthorn does not appear to succeed well for hedges, 
in the Eastern States, and along the banks of the Hud- 
son river. It is subject to a blight which strikes it in 
August, and by which it is often much injured. Noticing,. 
Rtely , some very healthy hedges of this thorn in Western 
Xcw-York, we inquired the course which had been pur- 



sued with it. We were told that it had been always free 
from disease, and made a rapid growth. At the resi- 
dences of G. V. Sackett and F. J. Swabt, Seneca 
Falls, we noticed very fine Hawthorn hedges. The 
soil where they stood, was rather flat and compact, and 
we should think would be surcharged with water at 
certain seasons of the year. Mr. S. informed us that 
trenches two feet deep, were dug and nearly filled with 
gravel, some loam bemg laid over it, till a slight ridge 
was formed, on which the hedge was planted. This 
was all the preparation, and we were told that all the 
hedges in this section so planted, had succeeded per- 
. fectly. We have no doubt of the advantage of this 
treatment in such soil as is mentioned; but do not re- 
commend it in all cases. 

Short Horns roR Canada. — R. N. Watts, Esq- 
of Grantham, Eastern township, Canada East, has 
lately purchased of E. P. Prentice, Esq., a Short- 
Horned cow and heifer. The cow, Peggie^ is five years 
old, was by Fairfax , dam Splendor. She is fine in 
form, and has superior dairy qualities. The heifer. 
Maggie, is two years old, by Fairfax, dam Jiurora. 
She is of good size and very superior points. For 
beaut)" of appearance and intrinsic value, no animals 
which we have known taken to our Canadian neigh- 
bors, are entitled to higher commendation than these. 

Sale or Col. Sherwood's Stock. — We trust it 
will be remembered by breeders and all persons inter- 
ested in the improvement of cattle or sheep, that Col. 
Sherwood's saJe is to take place on the 8th of Sep- 
tember next. A catalogue, containing the ages and 
pedigrees of the cattle, will be found in our advertising 
pages. Since the poblicatiou of oor last number, we 
have seen his stock. We had previously seen but a few 
of the cattle, and but a small proportion of the sheep. 
Of the former, there are forty-five head of full blood 
Short-Horns, forty of which are to be sold without re- 
serve. Among this number of animals, it is, of course, 
to be expected that there will be some variation of cha- 
racter and quality; and though it would be manifestly 
improper for us to particularize, we may be allowed to 
say that the well known popularity of the herd is sup- 
ported by a critical examination. Many of the ani- 
mals we consider of very superior excellence; and yet 
it is by no means impropable — such are the different 
opinions and fancies in regard to stock — that were we 
to designate our favorites, they would not be those 
which most purchasers would prefer. We therefore 
earnestly advise those who wish to procure good stock, 
to attend the sale in person and choose for themselves. 
The herd is in good condition — not clothed in artificial 
fat; but in just that state of thrift which good animals, 
fhirly wintered, ought to show at the season of the 
year, (last of June,) when we examined them. It is 
Col. S.'s intention to restrict their food to grass only; 
but on his pastures we have no dOubt they will make a 
rapid gain before the time of sale arrives. 

It will be seen that Col. Sherwood oflTers at public 
sale a hundred Merino rams, sixty Merino ewes, and 
several South Down rams. We had the opportunity 
of making a pretty close examination of all his sheep, 
having witnessed the shearing of nearly the whole 
flock — the fleeces being put up and weighed separate- 
ly, under our own eye. The general quality of the 
wool is indicated by the prices it has brought, for sev- 
eral years, being from thirty-nine to forty cents per 
pound. The present year's clip is Unsold; but it is of 
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better averajfre quality than any previous one, in con 
sequence of the relative increase of the finer wooled 
stock. The flock •omprises two or three families, the 
older individuals of which were bred by themselves 
Thus there is what is called the " Yates flock," origi- 
nally purchase of Mr. Yates, of Otsego county, which 
does not produce as fine wool as his other families, but 
are large-bodied, strong, hardy sheep, bearing heavy 
fleeces; and would be a valuable stock to carry to the 
prairies, or to sections where they would be subjected 
to considerable exposure and rough fare 

The following memorandum shows the weight of the 
fleeces of the different classes of ewes in the flock for 
the present year. They were washed on the 19th 
of June, shorn on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of that 
month. 

Yates family, 22 ewes, 106 lbs. 8 oz. averag^g 41bs. 9 oz. 
Jewett do 13 do 48 14 " 3 12 
Old flock, 26 do 81 14 " 3 4 2-5 
BlaKQ3lee family, ) 
110 of which 47 were | 
yearlings, 20 two- } 438 
years-old, and 43 I 
aged. J 
Sixty-four rams, ' 
Blakeslee family, of 
which 44 were year- 
lings, 11 two-years- 
old, and nine over 
that age. ; 

In the Blakeslee family of ewes, there was one dou 
ble fleece, (6 lbs. 6oz,) and in the rams of that family 
two double fleeces, (16 lbs., and 12 lbs. 6 oz.) The 
above averages are exclusive of floor-locks — adding 
those, the total average is 4 lbs. 4 1-16 oz. 

tr? Some of Col. S.'s fleeces have been left with B. 
P. Johnson, esq, Secretary of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society, at the Society's rooms, old State Hajl, 
where they may be examined. 

The South-Down rams offered for sale by Col. S., are 
a capital lot, and will furnish an opportunity which 
other breeders of this valuable breed of sheep should 
improve, to obtain superior animals. 

Fine Strawberries. — Messrs. Tilden, of New-Le- 
banon, will accept our thanks for some handsome spe- 
cimens of Hovey seedling strawberry. The measure- 
ments of some of the berries were 44, 4, 3', 3i inches 
in circumfcrance. 

Morgan Horse Gen. Gifford. — Squire M. Brown 
writes us: — " The General Gifford is doing well here. 
We select for him the best mares we have, and expect 
to rear from him a stock of horses of which we may justly 
be proud," Passing through Camillus a few weeks 
since, we had an opportunity of seeing this horse. He is 
an animal of great substance, spirit and action. He is 
heavier than many horses which appear to a cursory ob- 
server to be considerably larger. His precise weight, 
as we were informed by Mr. Munro, one of his owners, 
is 1 ,040 pounds. His patronage is even greater than 
is desired. 

Seed op the Tulip Tree — Liriodendron Tulipife- 
ro. Information is wanted in regard to the mode of 
rearing this tree from seed. If any of our correspon- 
dents can furnish this information, they would confer a 
favor. 

Black Hawk and Sir Henrt. — In our July num- 
ber, we published a commanioation from Messrs. San- 
DERSON & Co., of Burlington, Vt., in reference to the 
challenge of Messrs. Hill, of Bridport, contained in 
their advertisement in our May number. Messrs. S. 
& Co., as will have been seen, propose to exhibit their 
horse Sir Henry, against Black Hawk, on the condition 
expressed by the question— which U the btit horte, at 



a getter of roadsters The principles by which t :..j 
question should be settled, to be, substantially. fK.» 
points and appearances of the horses and their pr"-.> 
ny — the same to be judged of by individuals minu.v.i / 
agreed on. 

We have received a note from Messrs. Hill, nn.].>r 
date of 13th of July, requesting us to say that th^v 
will meet Sir Henry with Black Hawk at Saratoiru. ;it 
the time of the Fair of the New- York State Agricul 'i- 
ral Society — the points of excellence to be considerc l 
by the judges, to be as follows: 

" 1st, superiority of form; 2nd, ease and elegance 
of action; 3rd, greatest speed in trotting, to be test'tl 
by a match for the distance of ten miles — Black Hawk 
to be driven in harness, and his owners allowini; Sir 
Henry to be either driven in harness or rode, and to 
have three minutes start. The horse, which in the 
opinion of the judges, excels in a majority of these re- 
quisites, to take the purse." 

Messrs. Hill also say — " We are ready to meet 
Sanderson & Co. at Saratoga, and compare the meri'> 
of the stock of Black Hawk and Sir Henry, on suekini; 
colts, yearlings, and two-year-olds — the purse to ho 
from $100 to $200 eaoh. This challenge to stand op o 
six weeks." 

Burr's Seedling Strawberries. — We invite at- 
tention to the advertisement of Mr. Burr, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, describing his seedling strawberries. Most 
of the varieties have been highly recommended hy 
committees of the Columbus and Cincinnati Horiit mI- 
tural Societies. The committee of the Columbus Si. 
ciety are of opinion that for the soil and climate (if 
that region, at least, several of the seedlings are bu- 
perior to any other varieties in cultivation. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Mediterraijean Wheat. — C. P. Upperville, Va. 
This wheat has, so far as we have learned, done well in 
this State. You say it stands the winter and fly hot'» r 
than any other kind you have. Such, also, is i't^ re{».:- 
tation here. It is about ten days earlier than m »si 
other kinds of winter wheat cultivated here. Miller?, 
vre are told, will not give so much for it by three to 
six cents per bushel, as for the best white wheat. As 
to the " favorite kind of wheat" here, we cannot say 
which it is. In Western New- York the White Flint, 
and Soule's wheat are highly esteemed; but some kimls 
are best adapted to some sections or soils, and others 
to other sections. 

Cultivators.— A Farmer, Liberty Miils, Vn — 
We know of no cultivator which will reduce stitf soil, 
to a state suitable for Indian corn, without a previ. 'js 
preparation by a plow. The cut of a cultivator iriven 
in our February number for 1846, was copied from an 
English work. We have seen one or two of that kind 
of implements, which were imported to this count rv. 
but have not known any like them made here. We 
should suppose, however, that they might readiJv he 
made from the cut, by any man accustomed to sn. h 
work. We cannot say whether either of the other kin U 
of cultivators, for which you inquire can be had soirh 
of New- York; but we do not think either of thtra 
would be adapted to your stiff soil. [See an article on 
cultivators in this number.] As to a plow far stiff-ciay 
soil J we do not think the one you inquire for, won II 
be best. We are not, at present, certain what kind 
kind would be most suitable. 

Lampas.— B. D. L., Strathara, N. H. This affec- 
tion is most common in young horses, while they are 
shedding their teeth; audit is supposed to arise J fie- 
quently from inflammation of the gums, whicb gprea.ls 
to the bars across the roof of the mouth, causing tht m 
to swell, sometimes beyond the level of the teeth, ai:d 
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preventing the horse from masticating his food« The 
]>rei>i<ure of substances taken into the mouth, on the in- 
flamed or sore bars, occassions the horse pain, and he 
may refuse to eat any hard food. In ordinary cases, 
some laxative medicines will carry off the inflamma* 
tion, and relieve the animal. It may, however, be ex- 
pedient to lance the bars that are most swollen, which, 
causing a slight flow of blood, will soon reduce the 
fever and bring the parts to their natural condition. 
The practice of burning out the bars with a hot iron, 
is unnecessary and cruel. 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



A-'.Rif rLTTiRAL BoTAVT ; an Enumeraiion and Deacripiion oflT^e- 
I'ul PlaiiU aiidWeed8, which meril the noiice, or require the at- 
teiHKJii of American agriculiurisls, by Wil.lia|i Oarlimoton, 
M I). « 

This work is designed to promote among farmers a 
more precise knowledge of the scientific names and 
characteristics of those plants which more immediately 
require their attention, than is now generally possess- 
ed. It has been accomplished by a person well quali- 
fied for the task. Dr. Darlington is widely known 
as a botanist, who has before rendered the cause of 
ai^riculture efficient aid by his scientific labors. The 
work before us cannot fail of being highly useful. It 
contains a copious glossary, with an index of common 
names and synonyms, and such other facilities that 
tlieru can be no difliculty in becoming familiar with the 
terms employed, nor in the investigation of the nature 
of the plants described. 

Tht. Pia : A Treatise on the Breeds, Management, Feeding-, and 
Mfiiical Treatment of Swine; with directions for SultiJig 
Pork and Curing Haras: by William Youatt, V- 8. PhiladeU 
plua, Lea St Bianchard. 

A few months since, the sudden death of the able 
author of this work was announced in the English pa- 
l)i'rs. He had, however, nearly prepared the work for 
the press, and it has been issued with but little delay. 
It was intended as the last of a series drawn up by 
Mr. Y., under the direction of the British Society for 
tlie Ditlusion of Useful Knowledge, and of which the 
valuable volumes on " The Horse," " Cattle," "Sheep," 
*' The Dog," are well known, and justly esteemed. 
That part of the work devoted to the natural history 
ol tlie pig, and the description of the various breeds, is 
interesting, though it does not, perhaps, evince as 
much care and research on this point, as some of Mr. 
Y.'s previous writings. He seems to have directed his 
principal eflforts in this instance, to the subject of the 
diseases of swine, and in this , respect the work is of 
nnu U value, — undoubtedly superior to anything of the 
kind which has before appeared. Mr. Youatt was 
an eminent veterinary surgeon, was editor of that high- 
iv useful work, the Veterinarian^ was actively engaged 
in practice, and from his own observation was enabled 
to treat upon the nature and habits of animals which 
have heretofore been but little understood. Very use- 
ful directions are given in regard to the general ma- 
nagement of swine, embracing the principles of breed- 
ing:, fattening, &c., together with the directions f«r 
salting pork, and curing bacon and hams in the best 
mnnnor. The engravings were drawn from life, by 
W'm. Harvey. A more particular notice of the con- 
tents of the work will be given next month. 



NEW OXFORDSHIRE RAMS. 

T HE pnbscriber ofTcrs at public sale, on \Vediie!«1ay, the first of 
f^rpiemher next, at his Parm, (Mnrsh Mount,) near Delaware 
C ty. New Cattle county, Delaware, twelve fine I>>np Wooled 
St ' urlMitr Bucks, ttie jret of his imfmrted Ox("ord«hire bucks, selcc- 
icil bv himself out of the best flock in England, in IS 15. and 
oui of ill 8 best I^icest^r ewes. They will be numbered and sold 
bv rtuciion, without reserve, to the highest and best bidder. The 
Will commence at 2 o'clock P- M. Terms cash. The sub- 
scriber will be pleased to see. any geutlcman who may favor hnn 
WMh l .s company. C B. REYJ30LD. 

August 1, 1847.--lt. 



THE CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 1848. 



Wi: are now ready to receive orders for the Culti- 
vator Almanac for 1848, being the fifth year of it» 
issue. The astronomical calculations, which are made 
for New- York city, are by G. R. Perkins, Professor 
of Mathematics in the New- York State Normal School. 
In the variety of its contents, (consisting mainly of 
brief hints and suggestions on agricultural and horti- 
cultural matters, rural and domestic economy, &c.,) 
and in the number of its illustrations, it will be found 
superior to any of the previous numbers. It is fur- 
nished on the following terms: For 1,000 copies, $15— 
for 2,000 or more, $12.50 per 1,000 — the purchaser to 
have the privilege of occupying the last page with ad- 
vertisements, and his. name inserted as publisher on 
the title page. Orders to be addressed to Luther 
Tucker, Albany. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, July 18. 1*1 7. 

FLOUR— The foreigrn news, which arrived yesterday, coro- 
pleiely unueuled the market. Sales of Genesee were made before 
the announcenntMit of the decline in Kiigland, at J^fi.lS^. At th« 
close of the market there were buyers at 86 , and sellers at 85.50, 
but no sales rep*>rted. 

GRAIN —Wheat, prices unsettled. A qnnnlity of Ohio white 
was sold, after the news, to fill up a vessel, at SI 22. Corn exhi- 
biled a decline of abont 10 c. per bushel. Noriheru yellow may be 
quoted at G0a()2ic. Rve, nomnial. Oats, 3wi40c. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb-, ISaiyc.— Western, dairy, 
13al5 cents 

CHP'.HSE— In casks and b'»xe«, per lb., daT^c. 
BKKK— Mess, per bhl., $ 13.0^13.50— Prime, »0a^9.50. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl, iflS-Pnme, ^9a9 50. 
HAMS— per lb., smoked. 9iallcts. 
LARD— Per lb QialOJc. 

riEMP— American, dew-rotted, per ton. flOOnSllO. 

Cotton— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 10ol4c.— Up- 
land, l(vil23c. 

WOO Lf— (Boston prices.) July 17. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.* 45fi50 ct». 

American full blood fleeces, 40a45 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 35rt3S " 

" half blood do 32'i33 " 

" one-fourth blood and common 2>Sa.30 *• 

Remarks. — Since our last, there have been two arrivals from 
Enjfland— the Caledonia on the 4th, and the Briltannia on the 17lb 
of July. A further decline in breadstuffs is arniounced by both. 
A letter dated Liverpool, July 4th, says— 

" A aignul depression has taken place in the corn market snice 
the departure of the last steamer, attributable to many causes, bnl 
peculiarly to the prevalence of fine weather and the eri»wiiTg 
stendiness of the money market. Prices have become Tow be- 
yond precedent Large qauniiiies of Amenc-an flour were 6t>id 
at 31s. per bbl., but that is a price which could not be re- 
alized for any considerable qnaniity to-day. Richmond and Alexan- 
dria are quoted al 33s. per bbl.; Philadelphia and Baltimore 32s. 
New Orleans and Ohio 3Is.; and U- S. and Canada sour from 2Ss. 
to 29 8. per bbl Indian corn has likewise suffered a material de- 
pression, and cannot be quoted higher than 41s. 6d., lo -los. per 
quarter. Inferior, sound, ranges from 34*. upward. Indian meal 
stand.-* at 20s. to 21s per bbl. of 11>0 lbs, The rumors of the potato 
disease are exceedingly conflicting and not reliable, and the grow- 
ing crops are in a state of the utmost forwardness; the weather 
could scarcely be more favorable than it is." 

The above prices are equal to about ^r7.75 per bbl. for Ohio, 
and ^=^.25 for RichmoiKl and Alexandria flour; and abou* »1 lo 
81.40 per bushel for Indian corn. A rise in cotton is announced, 
but to what degree it has aflecied our markeU, has not transpired. 



GENEVA AGR'L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

THE subscriber has recently put in operation a new Foundry 
AtD Machine Shop, intended chiefly for the manufacture of 
AoRtcuLTURAL Implements. A nurnber of valuable improve- 
ments in various farmii»g tools having been mod« and patented by 
his nreilecessor, (T. D- Burrall,) this establishment has been erect- 
ed for the manufacture of these and .such othe) implements as the 
market may require, bikI in order that purchasers may depend upon 
a genuine and well finished article. Among other Ihiugs be baa 

BuTral" 8 Paienl Threshing and Clover Machmes and Horse Powers 
" " Shell Wheel Plows, greatly improved the preseul 

BiJrrTil"' Patent Com Shellers, Nos. 1 and 2, do. ^.<'"; . 

Also .«5ub^oil. Com. and Shovel Plows, Straw Cutlers, of %an- 
ous kiilds. Scrapers. Plow Points. Trimmings. 

He intends adding to his present stock fn.in time to t.me, by se- 
lections from the best article.* in market; all winch will be got i p 
in t^e best style, and sold, wholesale and retail, on reasonable 

'^^Mdi Gearing, Castings of all kinds, P'^^^^iPj'^teR^VL^.*^'' 
executed on short notice. 
Geneva. August 1, 1S47.— 4t. 
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CATALOGUE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE AND MERINO SHEEP. 
To be Sold on the 8th of September, 1847. 

LIST of the herd of J. M. SHERWOOD, to be sold at auction, 
at his residence in the Iowa of Aaburn, on. Wednesday, 6lb 
6«pt,, lfr47, at 10 o'clock, A M. 

N. B. (C. U. B.) refers to Coates' Herd Book ; and (A. H. B.) 
to American Herd Book. 

Several of the cow^ have not yet calved, bat will before the day 
of sale. 

AU the cows will be balled by Syinm«lry, except when they are 
memioned lo the contrary. 

Ill the ^^uppleme^lt will lye fnund the pedigrees of the several 
bulls, wliich got the stock oifered for sale j they will be re/errtd to 
by Roman CapiuUt. 

No, 1. Strlla. — A white ai\d red cow bred by Francis Rotch, 
Esq., of Butternuts, calved July, 1630, got by North Star. (C. H. 
B-,) 2382— Dam. Stalely, by Young Denton, fHJ3; g. d., Harriet, by 
Denton, 196; g. g. d., Henrietta, by Comet, 155; g. g. g. d., Han- 
nah, by Henry, 301 ; g. g. g. g. d , by Danby, IW ; g. g- g. g. g. d., 
by son of Favorite. This cow is a good milker, and received the 
prize as the best cow, at the N. Y. State Ag'l. Society's Exhi- 
bition at Syracuse, in 1841, and at Albany in 1842. 

No. 2- Sylph.— K red and white cow. calved in July, 1841 ; got 
by "Archer," (A.) (C H. B.,) No. 3028. (A. H. B ,) No. 10— 
Dam, Stella, No. 1. 

No. 3 fkbyl.—K red and white cow, calved in December, 1842; 
got by Archer, 3028, (A )— DHm, Stella. No. I. 

No. 4- SaluUo,—K white roan bull calf, calved March, 1847 ; 
got by Synnneiry, (B.) — Dam, Stella, No. 1. 

No. 5. Santa Anna.—A red and white bull calf, calved in April, 
1847; got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, Sylph, No. 2. 

No tt. Stcetibriar.—K red and white heiter, calved in April, 
1846; got by Arrow, (C ) (A. H. B.,) No. II— Dam Sibyl, No. 3. 

No. 7. Seneca Chief.— K roan bull calf, calved in April, 1847 ; got 
by Symmetry, (B.) — Dam, Sybil. No. 3. 

No. 8. Delight.— A white cow, bred by Francis Rotch, Esq., of 
Butternut.-*, calved May, 1835; got by Devon.-<hire, (D.) (C. H. B.) 
966, and (A. H. B.,) 51— Dim. Daisy, by Admiral, (C. H B ) 1008; 
R d., Yellow Rose, by Young Denton, 963; g. g. d. Arabella, by 
North Star. 400 ; g. g. g. d. Aurora, by Comet, 155 ; g. g. g. g. d., 
by Henry. 301 ; g. g. g. g. g. d., by Danby, 190. 

No. 9. Milcka. — A cow, in color white, with red ears and mnz- 
ele, calved April, 1842 ; got by May Duke, (E.) (A. H. B.,) 102— 
Dam, Delight, No. 8. 

No. 10. Dahlia — A white cow, calved July, 1843; got by Ar- 
cher, 3028, (A.)— Dam, Delight, No. a 

No. 11. Diana. — Awhile heifer calf, calved March, 1847; got 
by Symmetry, (B )— Dam, Delight, No, 8. 

No. 12. Miami, — A cow, in color while, with red ears and muz- 
Ble. calved April, 1844 ; got by Archer, 3023, (A.)— Dam, Milclia, 
No. 9. 

No. 13. Maid of Auburn.— A white heifer, calved March, 1845; 
got by Archer, 3t»28, (A.)— Dam, Milcha. No. 9. 

No, 14. Daifhne.—A white heifer, calved April, 1846; got by 
Mr. George VaiT-s bull. Meteor, full brother to my bull Symmetry 
—Dam, Dahlia, No. 10. 

No. 15. Dandelion. — A red and white heifer calf, calved May, 
1847; got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, Dahlia, No. 10. 

No. 16. Daffddtl.-A red and while heifer calf, calved May, 
1847; got by Symmetry,— Dam, Dairy Maid, out of Delight, No. 
8, and by Archer, 3028, (A.) 

No. 17. Mohawk —A white bull calf, calved April, 1847; got by 
Symmetry, (B )— Dam, Miami, No. 12. 

No. 18. Nornn. — A red and white cnw. a splendid milker, bred 
by H. 8. Randall, Esq., of Cortland village, calved December, 
1840; got by Volmiieer, (bred by F. Rotch, E^q , (C. H. B,.) 
6678,— Dam.t Niobe, bred by F- Rotch, E.sq., by American Comet, 
1638; g. d., Norah, by Frederick, 2038: g. g. d., Nonpareil, by 
Young Dentoji, 963; g. g. g. d., Arabella, by North Star, 460; 
F I?- &• t>M Aurora, by Comet, IS.*; ; g g. g. g. g. d. by Hcury, 
301 ; g. g. g. g. g. g. d. by, Danby, 190. 

No. 19. No-See.— A roan heifer, calved March, 1845, (bulled in 
18-17 by Pontooiic, No. 26,) got by Archer, 3028, (A.)— Dam, Nor 
na, No. 18. 



No. 28. Pire»2a.— A roan bull calf, calved May, 1847 ; got hj 
Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, Polowatamie, No. 25. 

No. 29 LiUias.—A white cow, calved in September. 1&4I . si^ 
by May Duke, (A. H. B. 102,)— Dam Lilly, [American Herd B- k. 
page 195.] by Windle, (C. H. B.,) 5687; g. d., Nellierby,» l.y .M,.. 
narch, 4494; g. g. d., Sweetbriar, by Bannptoji, 54 ; g. g. c 1, 
Ro*eberry, by Western Comet, 689; g. g. g. g. d., byComei.'l>'>: 
f^' R- ff- S g- by a son of Favorite, 252 ; g. g. g. g. g. g i. oy 
Cupid, 177 ; g. g. g. g. g. g. g. d., by Favorite 252. 

No. 30. Lois —\ roan cow. calved in December, 1842: got by 
Archer, 3028, (A.)— Dam, Lilly. Half sister to Lillia*, No. 
See pedigree of N<». 29. 

No 31. Lalla Rookh.—Avrhixe cow calved in Jaiiaary, l-H; 
got by Archer, 302S, (A.)— Dam Lilly. For pedigree see .N'o 

No. 32. La-Quae. — A roan cow, calved in January, 1^1.) got 
by Archer, 3()2i<, lA.)— Dam, Lilly. For pedigree, sec N... 

No. 33— A calf not yet born; got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dara, 
Lilly ; lor pedigree fee No. 29. 

No. 34. La-Annah — A white heifer, calved June, 1846 : got by 
Archer, 3028, (A.)— Dam, Lillias. No 29. 

No. 35. Cayuga —A white bull calf, calved July 1st, 1S47 ; got 
by Symmetry, (B.)- Dam,. Lillias, No. 89. 

No. 36. Lilac. — A red aiid white heifer, calved June, ISl.l : p)t 
by Arrow, (C.)— Dam, Lois, No. 30. Bulled by Ponioosic, No 2>5. 

No. 37. La- Juste. — A while roan heifer, calved September, 
got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, Lois, No 30. 

No. 3S.— A calf not yet born ; got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, 
Jjois, No. 30. 

No. 39. JLa-Afotfo— A white heifer, calved April, 1S4«; e^ t 
by Mr. Vail's Meteor. (A. H. B.) 104— Dam, Lalla Rookh. \'» H. 

No. 40 — A calf not yet born : got by Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, 
Lalla Rookh, No 3L 

No. 41. La-Maria.— A heifer calf, while, got by Synimciry, 
(B.>— Dam, La-Quae, No. 32. 

• •«••• 

Pedigrees of Grade Cattle, which urill be offered for sale 
after the sale of the above mentioned Cattle. 

No. 1. Admiral 2d. — A red and while cow, calved in 1^42 • ifot 
by Archer, 30'2a, (A.)— Dam, Admiral 1*1. Admiral 1st u.i* brol 
by L. F. Jenkiiiii, Esq., of CanaJidaigua, out of one his be&i Covv%, 
by his bull Admiral. 

No. 2. Admiral 3d. — A red and white cow, calved in 1813 ; got 
by Archer, ,7029, (A.)— Dam, Admiral Ist. 

No. 3- Admiral Ath.—A red and while calf, calved in 194G ; gul 
by Arrow. (C )— Dam, Admiral 3d. 

No.4. Admiral 5th.— A while heifer calf; got by Symmetry, ( B 
Dam, Admiral '.M. 

No 5. Snow Drop — A white heifer, calved in 1845 ; got bv Ar- 
cher, 3028, (A.) — Dam, a roan cow bred by myself, got by C.'p> r,, 
(C. H. B/«3482, and out of an imported cow of the Tees W aier 
variety 

No. 6. Fanny Elsler. — A roan cow, calved in 1844 ; got bv Ar- 
row, (C.y^Dam. a roan cow, bred by H. S- Randall, eImj., oui of" 
a New l.,eicesier cjw. 

No 7. Spot.— A red and white beifef calf, got by Symmctr}*, 
(B.) — Dam, the same as No. 5. 



No. 20. Nnid.—k red and white heifer, calved April, 1846 : got 
*by Archer, 3028, (A.)— Dam Noma, No. 18. 

No. 21. Nebo.—A roan bull calf, calved May, 1847; gotby Sym- 
metry, (B.)— Dam. Norna, No. 18. 

No. 2S2. Philipena. — A white cow calved in March 1842. This 
cow took ihe prize for the best cow at the State Fair at Utica, in 
1845. Got by Archer, 32S.(A.)— Dam, Pansy 2d, (bred by the 
Hon. S. Van Rensselaer, of Albany.) This row took the prize for 
the best cow at the Slate Fair at Rochester, in 1843;) by Aiax, 
(C. H. B.) No. 2944, (bred bv Hon. S. Van Ren»i»elaer,) g. d. 
Sprijfhtly. by Washington, 15(W : g. g. d., Pan«y, (imported by 
Hon. S. Van. Ren.ssdaer.) bv Blaize, 76 ; g. g. g. d.. Primrose, by 
Charles, 127 : g. g. g. g id., by Klythe Comet, S5 ; g. g. g. g. g.d., 
by Prinre, 5'2l ; g. g. g. g. g g d., by Patriot, 4^6. 

No. 23. Pocahontas — A roan c<>w, calved in January, 1844 ; got 
by Archer. 3028. (A.)— Dam, Pansy 2d. For full pedigree, See 
Philipena, No. 22, being a full sister. 

No. 21. Chvasco.—A white bull calf calved April, 1847; got by 
Symmetry, (B.)— Dam. Paufsy 2d. See iwdigree of No. 22 

No. 25. Potowatamie. — A red and white cow, calved in June, 
1844 ; got by Arrow, (C.)— Dam, Philipena, No. ?2. 

No. 26. Pontoosie. — A roan bull calved in August, 1846; got by 
Bymmeiry. (B )— Dam, Philipena, No. 22. 

No 27. Pontiae —A roan bull calf, calved May, 1847: got bv 
Symmetry, (B.)— Dam, Pocahontat, No. 23 



ny LfUKc ui i^iirinumoeriana, ivw ; g a £Non$ucl> a;. |.t 
1706; ggd Nonsuch, by Magnet, 2240; g g ? il Lr 
?>» of Mnior, 441 ; g g g^g d Old Sully, by a gnu l i* 
252 ; g g g g g d by Punch, 631;gggggi;d Hub- 



SUPPLEMENT 

The Pedigrees of the Bulls referred to in toe Catalos^ue. 

(A.) BuU Archer. 3028.— Was bred by Francife Rotch, E<q . r»f 
Butternuts, N Y.; got by Rolla, [C. H. B.,] 4991.— Dam, A(l;ili7j, 
imjMirted from the herd of Mr. Whittaker, by F. Rolch, E<q., 
by Frederick. 1060; g. d., Adclia, bv Orpheus, 473; g. g. d . \.. 
freda, by Alired, 23; g. g. g. d., Strawberry, by Windsor, w.-; 
g. g. g g. d^ Old Daisy, by Favorite, 252 ; g. g. g. g. g. d , by 
Punch, 531 : g. g. g. g. g. cr d., by Hnbback, 319. 

(B.) BuU Symmetry.—Roan, was bred by Geo. Vail, E*(, . of 
Troy, and got by his iirptmed bull Duke of Wellington, [C. H li ' 
3654, and [A. H. B.] 55, from the herd of Thomas Bales, K^' 
of Yorkshire, England— Dam. Duchess, also ini[xine<l Ircni l e 
same herd, by Duke of Northuml>erland, 1940 ; g d Nonsudi 'St. I-t 

Belvidere, 1706 ' .. .» 

Major, a son 
Favorite, 252 
back, 319. 

N. B. Mr. VaiPs Ball Meteor i« of the same pedigree. 

(C.) BuU Arrow.— Red and white, was bred by Thomns flo" s, 

Ssq , of Gilbertsville, N. Y.; got by Bertram 2d. [C. H. li ] ;,:i4. 
Id [A. H. B.] 21— Dam, Adeline, by Memnou, 2297 ; g d A i.i 
za, by Frederick, 1060 ; g g d Adelia, by Orpheus, 473 ; e i: r d 
Alfreda, by Alfred, 23; ggggd Strawberry, by Windsor. . 
R g g if g <1 Old Daisy, bv Favorite, 252 ; g g g g g g d by I'juch. 
531 ; g g g g g g g d by Hubback, 319. 

(D.) BuU Deronsh ire. —Was bred in Encland, by Mr. Wl : -a- 
ker; got by Frederick, 1060— Dam, Dulciana, by Enchnnter. , 
gd Hed Daisy, by Major. 398; gg d by Windsor. 69- : f: - 1 
Old Daisy, by Favorite, 252 ; g g g g d by Punch, 531 ; g g g i: j ,1 
by Hubback, 319. 

(E.) BnU May Duke.— Bred by Hon. Adam Ferguson. W.Tfr. 
town, Canada West, the property of L. F. Allen, Esq.; got bv \f. 
ricola, 1614 ; Dam, Cherrv, by Dnnstsui Cistle, dam by a so"i ,/ 
St Albnns, 2584; g g d by St. Albaiw, 3554; ggg'd by Luwa- 
sieves, 365. 



• Windle and Netherby were both imponed by Meauv. LeRoj 
and Newbold, of Avon, N. Y, 
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No. 


Age. 


fleece 


1847- 


33 


1 




2 


34 


1 




12 


35 


1 




5 


36 


2 


Q 


2 


37 


1 


3 


g 


38* 


1 


4 


14 


89 


1 


4 


14 


40 


1 


3 


10 


41 


1 


3 


10 


42 


8 


Q 


12 


43 


1 


3 




41 


1 


3 


4 


45 


2 


Q 




46 


2 


Q 




47 notofTered. 






48 


1 


8 


9 


49 


1 


4 


7 


SO 


1 


4 


2 


5i 


1 


6 


3 


52 


1 


4 


7 


5H 


1 


4 


4 


54 


1 


4 


4 


55 


1 


4 


4 


56 


1 


5 


3 


57 


1 


4 


4 


59 


1 


4 


10 


59 


2 


5 


6 


60 


1 


4 




61 


1 


4 


6 


62 


3 


5 


10 


63 


9 


6 


8 


64 


1 


3 


9 



MERINO SHEEP. 

»followiug RAMS will be offered- 
Weigh I of 
fleece, 1347. 
4 lbs. 8oz. 
7 



8 
12 
2 
5 
9 

8 
12 

6 
10 
11 
8 
12 
3 
2 
6 
V2 
12 
8 
10 
7 
11 
4 
8 
14 

ftddiiion. about forty Merino ram lambs will be sold. These 
r, and were goi by my rmm Yan- 
(irandec, except those marked 
vere bred by Mr. Blakeslee. 
-rmo^ ' Blakeslee family, 

M 1 the Marsh family. 

■ r J. N. Blukeslee, of Wa 
ill,-, 1,. I. u 1 M - IS well known nil over the 
les, and is unrivalled for tlieir fmenes» of fleece, and 
"perior character. At present no pure Merinos stand so 
ces, carca**, and constitution, being of the highest 
* 8, Yankee and Pedlar are of this family, and were 
keslee- 

' Grandee was bred by D- C. Collins, Esq , of 
Conn., and w.ts got by Mr. Collins' imported buck 
out of one of Mr C.'s imported Ramhonillet ewes 
' ^ V \\r. C. from the far-famed royal 
•noh government, and kept and 
now widely known throughout 
IK rd, Conn., who last year imported 
xl, has sold ram Iambs at prices reach- 
,(1. 

Merino ewes. They are of the same 
the rams, and of the same character. Also 30 grade 

' f'tjir of them have been sold 
< il at my own house, and 
averaged over 4 lbs. per 
> o/. i)er head, all clean washed 

mples 'n whole fleeces, may be seen at the State Agricultural 
Albany, aud A. B. Alien's Ag. Store, 167 Waier-si., Now- 

soirrH DOWN rams. 

♦vnitv Rv . '-: !') jvnvn Rams and Ewes will also be 
le celebrated flocks of Elman. 
>i most distinguished breeders of 

r approved endorsed notes, payable al 
. mouths, with interest. 

J. M. SHERWOOD. 

PROUTY & MEARS' PLOWS. 

■ ' • ! ! \ ! •• ' ted, and the tnoney will be 
(>i suit. Hon. Dixon H. 
at the Farmer's Club in 
, i. ! if.»in 70 bushels per acre to 
Il ^ of Prouiy's plows, and now have ilie 



iabove plows, a« i 
ts. .<A 
ew-York, Anpn^t 



niid offers for sale an assortment of 
al stock of aifricultural Imple- 
IILLS, 189 Water-street, N. Y. 



A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 

' \y ^-; >r Vt • ! HL' 11! \\ :ir.1s of 400 acres of land, com- 
•irl in due proportion. It is 
river, near the village of 
r. aud ' I - 'he Vennont Uen- 

<- buildings, among 
huilt. The farm is 
I ; 1 , , c apacity for improve- 
i beauty of situation, is unsurpassed in 
SAM'L U. PRICE, Agem. 

1. :^7.-3t 



IDE'S PATENT WHEEL CULTIVATOR AND 
WIRE GRASS PLOW. 
{An engraving of tkis impUment will U given next month.) 

THE ftirtninv r^n\^['■ h.-r-Lx- :• 0. 'l,v pn».-." htive 

be.j:: 

ments in 
TORS 



aitd praclicui larnitrs, 



mel . 
cates ai.d lestiinuuial- 
whose names are attu' 

" This may certify 
the Patent Wheel Cu!' 

Orleans Co., New-Yoi i , li. . i 
machine ever invented for pulverizing tlie ground aud laciliiuiiug 
the labor of the farmer 

James H. Hedley, Gardner Berry, 

Enoa Newman, James P. Anderson. 

Shelby, Orlean-s Co., April 23, 1845. 

CI .ir!- - r, Flint, Henry Wadsworth, 

A -worth, H. N. Andrus. 

Livint;- " 

Till i' ive just witnf-';<» fT the operation of Nathan 

Id< and wo art- ' 'lat welregard it as a dc- 

cid ' HI on all iIm of the kind now in us« 

for 1 lid for wheat a i.>ps. 

D im . i Lee, Ed. Gen. Farmer, William Buell, 
R iuson Harmon, Alexander Williams, 

Will. am Pixley, Joseph Williams, 

Peter Sheffer, Jr., John M. Cutler. 

Monroe Co., July 3, 1B46. 

After these ample testimonials th** snlwrrih'^r deems it unnoceft- 
sary to enter into a long and elalx n'on of the imple- 

ment, with its various points and m aion. 

Tlie \v'M r!>" nri' I'} iiu ln's in di ; • capable of beinr 

rai- ■ -' The lecUi ure U inches long, with 

sul' il tooth. 

'i : li livaior are manifold. 1. By meana 

of the wlic'el> ilif umclji IK- runs easy, and the teeth go to a uni- 
f«)rm depth. 2. The teeth are so long that the machine never 
chokes. 3. Thf tongue guides the implement with accuracy and 
precision. And 4. At seed time, by going the last time across th6 
lands, small channels or duels are formed leading into the main 
furrows, which effectually take off the surplus moisture, and thus 
render the wheal less liable to be winter killed. 

NATHAN IDE, Paten 

Shelby, Orleans Co., N. Y.,'ATig. 1, 1947 — It. 



STUART'S* PATENT SELF CLEANER THRESH- 
ING MACHINE. 

WE challenge any other kind of self cleaner threshing machine 
in the United Stales, or any other country, to compete with 
the above machine, for sinipliciiy and cheapnes-s of construction, 
for easy and f*till running, faM business, cleaning grain well, sav- 
ing hay seed, &c. Tlie above machine vveielis about 1,000 lbs., 
IS easily placed on a common wagon, and works on the same, by 
merely hk>cking the hin<i wheels, either in the barn or field. Said 
machine is constructed so as 1o carry "ff the straw nud chaff, 
either in the yard, to a *.tack-pen, or on a wagon, or may be car- 
ried over head in the same barn in which the machine is work- 
ing. It may be elevated high or low at pleasure, with perfect 
ease. The elevator, not only carries off the straw and cliaff, but 
prevents all head winds from interfering wjth the fanning mill, 
also obviates chaff and dirt from blowing back into the grain, 
which is not the case with other kinds. Read tlio Mil-.i "inr-l ccrii^ 
ficatea aud be convinced. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
To all to whom this may concern- 
We the undersigned, inhabitants of the towns of Veteran and 
Catharine, in the county of Chemung, and state of New- York, 
do hereby certify that we have used, and seen in use, Stuart's Pa- 
tent Self Cleaner Threshing Machine, and would recommend il 
as being the best machine for threshing and cleaning grain we 
ever saw; and in constrquence of the simplicity and olieapness of 
its construction, utility, durability, and ease and stillness in running^ 
together witli its ilhahiliiy to get out of order, and the fastness of 
doing W(»rk, we would most cheerfully recommend the above ma- 
chine to those who build, u.se, and employ, as being the best ma- 
chine now before llie public, with which we have become ac- 
quainted. 

Ephraim Kembull, John T. Worden, Alonzo Banks, 
E. M. Hewiit, Alanson Bulkley, Albert Brown, 

Jackson G. Brown, Manly Palmer, Garry .Sloae, 
Minor U Sherwood, Isaac Brisco, Aris Haskiu, 

William Goold, Lewis Hewitt, C. Banks, 

J« I' ( I i'. ]\ lu'all, Isaiah D. Lee, Henry Bates, 

(, in, D. Danihee, P. Vangordcr. 

^ ■, John I. Benson, 

1 11- -I , •( r is now prepared to travel through the United 
States, with a miKlcland the patent, and all papers pertaining to 
the above business, for the purpose of of selling rights of counties, 
states, Ac, anywhere in i' • > ',-,| States, and on good contracts 
will build and put in v, power machines for exhibition. 

Certificates of the ah' on can l>e obtained in great 

abundance, but.ilie uiul..; ^u. « tins it unneceiwary, as he PI 
be found ouierwise prepared to convince the public. 

S. S. CITRTIS, Sole Agent for Ihc V 

Catharine, Chemung Co., N. ¥., Aug. 1, 184Z^t* 
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PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 
Tt,* M. R. PRINCE * Co., Proprietors of the Nurscriea at Flash- 
ing-. will transmit their catalogue of strawberries and other 
fruits to those who do not possess it. The assortment is imcompa- 
rably superior to any other, and comprises the choicest varieties, 
which are no where else obtainable, many of which are offered 
for ihe first time. Orders enclosing the amount, (not less than j>5,) 
win be promptly executed and forwarded as desired. August to 
October ore best for planting strawberries. 
Flushing, L. I., August, 1847— 2t. 



PURE BRED RAMS. 

'pHE subscriber has a few choice rams for sale, bred from the 
■■• celebrated flock of Geo. Flower Esq., of Albion, Illinois, and 
•ome from a Saxon ram imported by Henry Clay, Esq., of Ash- 
land, Kentucky. These sheep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
a very fine long staple. 

He has aUo added to his floek 20 ewes and rams, selected from 
the flock of Samuel Patterson, Esq , of Washington Co , Pa. These 
sheep are not surpassed by 'any in America; [see the communica- 
tion of L. A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for Nov. 1846,1 their wool 
having been sold last year in Northampton, Mass., at 75 cts. 

He iia< also a few fine young Shepherds' Dogs, bred from a 
Scotch cully, imported by Mr. Mitchell, of Lasalle Co., III. 

A. H. NICHOLS, Greencastle, Putnam Co., la. 

August, 1, 1847— 4t. 




IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

THE subscriber having obtained, by deed from Iho original pa- 
tentee, the exclu;»ive right to make and vend 
ROOEUS' PATENT IMPROVED STEEL SELF-SHARPEN- 
ING CULTIVATOR TEETH, 
the counties named below, is now prepared at his residence m 
Vernon, to f urnish to the farmers of Oneida, Madison, Oswego, Jef- 
ferson, Lewis, Chenango, St. Lawrence, Herkimer, Olsego, 
Broome, Delaware, Scoharie, Montgomery, Fulton, Hamilton, Sa- 
ratoga, Schenectady, Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Rens- 
selaer, Washington, Warren, Franklin, Cliatoo, and Essex, by 
wholesale and retail, ready made. 

CULTIVATORS, 
Of different sizes, to suit purchasers 

From the known superiority of this implement over all other 
Cultivators now in use, the subscriber pledges himielf to furnish 
a cheaper and better article than has ever before been offered to 
the public. The teeth (ot present.) will all be made by the paten- 
lee from the best of steel. 

AGENT8.— Luther Tucker, Ag. Warehouse, Albany; Sanger dt 
Benedict, No. 125 Genesee-st., Utica; Rome, Warren G. Brainard; 
Florence, Alanson S. Tiler; Trenton. Charles R. Billings; Bridge- 
water, Delos DeWolf. Madison Co.: Morrisville, H. D- Cloyes; 
Chittenango, Jenkins & Harrington. Osicego Co.: Oswego, J. L. 
Merriain ; Mexico, Asa Bebee. Jefftrson Co.: Watertown, T. 
Avery Smith. Leicis Co : Lowville, Solomon Phelps. Chenango 
Co : Sherburne, N. Starr; Norwich, Weller and Hnynes, Greene ; 
George R. Lyon. Herkimer Co. : Mcvhawk, Gordon Farmer. Ot- 
tego Co.: Butternuts, R. H. Van Rensselaer. Albany : Erastus 
W.Clark; Isaac Tice Poughkeepsie ; E. Gifford, Hudson; John 
Benedict, Sarnlogn Springs; John J. Yates, Schenectady; Abner 
Powell, St. Johiisville. 

For further particulars, the subscriber refers to the following 
ceriificate.<, givt-n by some of the most experienced practical and 
•cieniific agriculturists in this state. E. R DIX. 

Vernon, Oneida Co., N. V., Aug. 1, 1847. 

We certify that we have used, or ha\'e now in use, one of the 
above Cultivators, and nre fully satisfied with its operation, and 
believe It must supercede all others now in use ; and that it accom- 
plishes in the most thorough manner, much of the work usually 
done With the plow. From thorough and careful observation of 
the working of this implement, we are fully convinced that for 
cultivating fallow ground, in preparing any ground for a crop 
of grain, and for covering grain after sowing this instrument 
fturpai^es any other with which we are acquainted, in the tho- 
rough manner in which it does the work, and the ease and 
expedition of doing ihe same. By its u<te. the ground may be put 
in better order, and a heavier cr(»p secared by once plowing, than 
by three aftt-r the ordinary manner. And we are satisfied that 
plowing once deep and well, and then using the cultivator, is most 
advaniugeons, especially on swani lands, (for they are seldom 
withoiii a .so<l at t me of plowing.) where June grass or other 
gr.KSt s are indigenous. By the time the soil has fairly commenced 
roil ng. it is turned back and exposed to the aetion of the dews, 
rains. Hiid ho» «nn, by which its fertilizing qualities nre mostly dis- 

•nn'.ed; for th it which does not renew its partially extinguished 




life and growth, (choking thereby the growth of the grain.) dries 
and is left on the ground, a detriment rather than a Mnefit to liis 
crop. But if it remain where it is first deposited by the plow, it 
becomes decomposed in time to be available to the i^rain m its 
growth, and its. beneficial effects will be as apparent a« would be 
those of a good dressing of compost. The grain taking a decj^r 
and stronger root in the turf, will not be as subject to drouth in 
dry, drowning in wet weather, or heaving in the spring, wirnung 
and fertilizing the soil ; by which its germinating process wil! t< 
very perceptible over the old method. We cheerfully recommeihi 
this Cultivator to the Farming public as a v^ry great improvcmeut 
in farming. 

Ira S. Hitchcock, Preaident of the Oneida Co. Ag. Society 
J. Whipple Jenkiwi, " Vernon »^ 

~ ' " Philander Jacobs, 



N 8. Wright, 
Calvary W etmorc, 
Philo Norton, 
Jos. Case, 

L. T. Marshall, Sec'yi 
S. A. Bunce, Treasurer* 
John R. Jones, 
Salmon Case, 
Wil let H. Shermao. 
Am(V} Miller, 
William Wright, 
C. C. Cook, Kirkland, 
T. E. Dorman, Hamilton, 
Edward Rivenburg, 
Nicols Dyer, 
Elisha Pettibone, 
J. C. Pettibone, 
Philo Griswold, 
Samuel Co<ly, Jr 
Samuel H. Churcn, 
Frederick Ingersoll, 
Albert Patten, 
N. F. Metcalf, 
Samuel Wright, 
James Faulkner, 
Oliver E. Bryant, 
S. Frost, 
Ozias Jacobs 
Alanson Norton, 
William Wright, Jr., 
Sands Sherwood, 
Lyman Jacobs, 
Jabez Norton, 
Elijah Wilson, 
George Rivenburgh, 
Clias. G. l^awson, 
M. H. Frisbee, 
Asahel Bron?on, 
Lester Hitclicock, 
Franklin Tilden, 
Francis Cody, 



V Pmi.i*. Dean, Deansville, 

V. rre» ts. g^^j Bamca. Kirkland, 
S. W. Gunn, '« 
Thoa A. Gruman, ** 
J. C. Hastings, " 
David Pixlay, ** 
Edwin Gruman, '* 
Sylvester Risley, Brookfield. 

AugusUt. 
John Van Hoesen, 
J. Bennet Mackey, 
Sylvester Hinmau, 
Madison Wood, 
Walter Powers, 
Wm. M. Fairchild, 
Franklin Cummius, 
EU Hinman, 
John Porter, 
8. W. Welli, 
W. Jacksoni 
Z. T. Barber, 
C. Stebbins, 
A. Stebbins, 
Wm. H. Stafford, 
W. E. Conger, Sangersfield, 
Simeon E. Cobb, Lenox. 

Stoekbridge. 
Noah M. Cobom, 
John Potter, 
Fred. Snell, 
A. Somers Dunham, 
Timothy Smith, 
Jacob Howse, 
John H. Cleveland, 
Rodney Wells, 
Eli Moore, 
Ira Burleson, 
Danforth Arnioar, 
Alex. Strong, 
John Quackenbush. 



Hiram Parsons, .... 

We certify that we have used, the past year, one of the above rn'- 
tivators, and from thorough and careful observation of the wr>'-kmg 
of this instrument, we are fully convinced that for cultivating fa: . w 
ground, destroying weeds and Canada thistles, aiid most esf>ec.a::y 
quack or blue grass, we recommend the cultivator as a very supc. 
ri<»r implement: 



8. M. Mawni. New Hartford, 
Ephraim Palmer, *' 
James Wells, « 
J. Rivenberg, Stoekbridge, 
Levi House, " 
Alvin Strong, " 
John Yale, " 
Montgomery Page, 



Wm. C Powers, 
D, L. Van Hoson, 
Stephen Wells, 
Abner Hinman, 
Horace Fish, 
John Hntterfield, Utica, 
Chas D Palmer. Waterville, 
Benj. Plant. New Hartford, 

Daniel C. Mason, " . . v , . « ^ 

The New- York State Fair at Aubnrn, last September, awarded 
me a Silver Medal, for its being the best agricultnral implemeai 
ever offered to the farmer. The American Institute, in the cii) < i 
New- York awarded roe a Diploma for the same. Ist. The« 
teeth arc made of steel, of such size and dimensions as to be suffi. 
ciently strong for two horses ; then they are struck into shape \v.:h 
dies so as to form the shank out of the same piece. 9rl Th- se 
teeth wedge fn the frame better than any square shank, becmwe 
thev «re 9<» shaped, (being thicker behind tlian forward, and i'ol- 
low ) that the wedj?c crowds iliem forward and aideway* at mc 
suin'c time. 3(1 These teeth will wear sharp instead of dull. au\ 
when worn up loo short, can be spread at the lower eml. liiil 
dropped a little lower in the frame, and they will last another term 
ofvenrs . . 

Canti<m is hereby given to all men against purchasing or iTs nc 
any teeth made according to the description above, without t .c 
patentee's name on them, as all violations of my right will l>«' pro 



patentee 

secuted promptly. 



DAVID B. ROGERS. 
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SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 

)ias on hia farm a few spring calves, (bulls and 
i! i.e will dispose of when 3 lo 4 montlis old, at 

:oi by his premium bull Meteor, a de- 
Duke of Wellinerton, and heifer 

'oth 



I ffOl 1 

ball 



oy, Jni 



uliOOK WOOT, DF.POT. 



hiii been m 8uc< . 
I ! has fully mvt tic 



on for the past 
IS of the wool- 
Ti l.f con- 

1)6 

... r, , V, ,11 be 
n. Those who 
when ordered, 
ii. -ood or bad con- 
<; owners can rely on 
storiuf^, sorting, and 
'•e. Liberal advances 
will be forwarded lo 
rtation and 12^ cents 
r ler of the wool, will 

iv direct. 

an, Kinderhook, D. S. 
i:. V - ii . \ i,. ... !i, Col. Co., J. B. Nott, 
D- Rogers, Hoosick, Kens. Co , C. H. Richmond, 
a, Ca>'uga Co., Col. J. Murdock, Wheatland, Monroe 
Y. H. BLANCHARD. 

nnderhook, Jmie 1, 1S47— 3t. 




JOHN R & CO. 

STjITES r LiURJlL WAREHOUSE, 

No. 195 [ iiear Fulton,) New- York. 

Foimdru nn(' -^hop 502 a/«f 504 Water-st. 

invite the attention of Merchants 
I.TUKAI. IMPLEMENTS lo the 

■h n';Miii'"., nir-v embracing 

and po8- 
. and ma 

, ' .. .a . be seen at 

"Warehouse : 

Com and Cob Crusher, jMinor & Horton's Plows, all k'ds; 

Pric. .« H> Worcester Eagle do. 
' —hand or h her ic Co.'s Eagle improrec 

. Patent Bu. owa; 

.1, - i lyher &, Co.'s much approved 



nclair a Cast Plate Corn 
Mill, 940 
wift's Com^ Coffee, and 
Drug Mill, 90 to SS 

ovey's far-famcA Hay, Straw, 
and Stalk Cutter; 

Bir's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 
Cutler, 

-e's do. do. do. 
r k, Co.'*s do. do. 
~n'8 do. do. do. 
-I k, Co.'s Premium 
-•=11; 
Co.'s do. do. 
Draught Premium 



i'lows ; 

Langdon's Horse Hoe Plows ; 
CostiJigs to fit all kinds of Plows 
in a«c ; 

Mayher & Co.'s 2 Horse Power, 
Price, 855 
do. do. 4 do. $75 
do. do. 2 Thresher, $25 
do. do. 4 do. $30 

John Mayher & Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Com Shelter ; 

Burrairs Corn Sheller ; 

Warren's do. do. 

Sinclair's Com Shelter and Husk- 



Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
j Self-Sharpening Plows; ing Machine • 
's Plows of all kinds ; E- Whitman's Jr., Thr*her and 
ek's do. do. Separator; 
'a do. do. Subsoil Plows of different kinds. 

ti>rs. Wheelbarrow?. Canal Barrow*, Store Trucks, Horse 
Ov ' . ■ ^^■ , ■ . (1. \- ' , i> (T Trace 

and < " >, Spades, 

Pick es. Scvthe 

Snathes, Gram Cradles, Crosv Burs, icc Aic, aii oi which will be 
•o*d as cheap as they can be bought at any other store in the city, 
and are warranted. 
Gin Gear, Seffments, Rag Wheels, kc 
Ca»tings of lul kinds made to order. March 1, 1847— tf. 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 

TjHDR sale a few ciioice Merino sheep — bucks, and eWes— of un- 
doubted purity of blood, and a quality that will give satisfaction 
to purchasers, T.'^ey can be sent west by canal, at the subscriber's 
risk. R. J. JONES. 

Comwali, Vt.. June 1, 1847.- if. 



FOR SALE. 

A FEW very superior Pnular Merino 9^\c^\^ — ver\' heavy shear- 

^ • fi ■ - ' tv ; 25 yearlin- ' ■ • ' - ' ' ' 'V, 

< k wool. A 

. that arc ni< < .. j 

HI -u.t.j. I (uiuicr particulars, 11)1^1111 c Wic sui^cribt. r a 
Newport, R. Island. JOSEPH L BAILEY. 

July 1— 3t. 

DRAINING TILE, 

]l/r ADE, and for sale by JAMES CHAPMAN. 
Enfield, Cl., July 1, 1847.— 3t. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 
THE AGE. 

T^EPHaRT'S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 
■^^^ SERVER— by thi' ii>e ..f which Fruits, Vegetables, Butter, 
^ ' iisons of the year — posses- 



ihe above pafnn ritMir for 
^ 'I'-s aii*i 'I'crniurics, excepting the s' x. 

' > are, Maryland, and the cities of Ne\v -t. 

I. ! ie atteniioii of the public to jtn exiin .e 

scicni.lic j.ni ' which the ab" ,3 

well as its pi. For a p;i ,e 

Projorvrr, s. . t for July, 1 . ^ , , , ,;cr 

-tructioii uiul Use 1)1 the Prese i ver, 
' or individual rights, upon terms 

'lit- erowth or >fd»> of fruit and 

servaiion of n ^ 
All destirou 



server, can s*^ 
hart, Wes'en 
or upon tl't- - 

All 
either 
& BKc 

July 1— 11. 



■i>r pre- 

ciliicr by caKnj^ ' ■ p- 

Ald.. who is our aw 
, Wharf, near Fairin i 
.sWiil icccive prompt attention u u<idic''*ed 
BaJtimore Md.. or FLACK, THOMPSON 
rig Garden P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 



WILCOJTS IMPROVED GRAIN CRADLES. 

One of the best, lightest, and 
cheapest in use— with warrant 
ed scythe, complete, at S3. 35. 

Also, I. T. Grant's Celebra- 
ted Premium Cradles, constantly 
on hand, and for sale at the Al- 
bany Agricultural Warehouse. 

L. TUCKER. 
July 1. 




I. T. GRANT & CO S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

rpHE subscribers, manufacturers of these ct Us, hav- 

X iug enlarged their manuracturing estul. e to be 

enabled hereafter to supply promptly tli»- ^ -it' de- 

mand for that article. These mills havr ,.l 
the principle upon which they operui* J 
tested'by committees appointed by the . ;y, 
and in every instance have been declurt.*! groiiU> &u])erior 10 any 
that have come in competition with them. They have taken the 
Jirst premium at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairs, 
(being all at which they have been exhibited,) and at the State 
Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Our miU-s took the first pre- 
mium, at the Fair of the American Institute in 1846, and they re- 
ceived the highest consideration at the great National Fair, re- 
cently held at the city of Washington. Wherever they have been 
exhibited, they have received the unqualified commendation of ag- 
riculturists, and are believed to be the only mills ever invented or 
manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat perfectly clean 
(and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one operation, taking 
out the chess, cockle and smut at the same time. They will also 
thoroughly clean all other kinds of graiui and seeds by running it 
through once. We manufacture four sizes, varying in price from 
S21 for No. 1, to $27 for No. 4, and have no hesitation in warrant- 
ing them superior lo any thing of the kind now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Grain Cradles^ which have 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited. 

Our Fan Mills and Cradles are for sale at factory prices at the 
following places: 

John Mayher Jt Co., 1D5 Front-st., New- York. 

E. Whitman. 55 Light-st., Baltimore. 

Denslow & Webster. Savaiumh, Georgia. 

Fitzhugh Coyle, AN • <'ily. 

Baggs & Parson? Ma-ss. 

Pierce. Sweet k < on, Vt. 

J. W. Howes, MonipciiLr, \ l- 

Luther Tucker, 10 & 12 Green-sl., Albany, N.Y 

H. Warren, Troy. 

J. S. & J. Browa, Newburgh. 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended lo, and all 
iroods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 
* I. T. GRANT k Co 

JunctioQ P. 0., Reaw. Co., N. Y., July 1— if. 
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MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 
T^HE flock of sheep raised on the Oaklands farm, has increased 

beyond the limits proportioned to the number of acres. The 
subscriber therefore offers to sell 150 ewes and wethers. They are 
Well worth the attention of farmers desirous to increase or improve 
their fltK'ks. A few yearling bucks may be had also. The flock 
may be seen on the farm in Fayette, Seneca Co., near the outlet 
of Seneca lake. All letters ad(lres.sed to the subscriber, at the Ge 
neva po<»t-oflicc. post paid, shall have attention. J. DELAFIELD. 
Aug>ist 1. 1847.— It.* 



MONTGOLFIER'S HYDRAULIC RAM. 

A SIMPLE and effective machine for forcing a portion of any 
brook or spring over any required distance and elevation, 
where a proportionate fall can be obtained. 

It is use<i for supplymg farm-houses, factories, villages, railroad 
stations, &c., with running water. 

The simplicity of the operations of this machine, proves at once 
lis effectiveness ; as also the simplicity of the Machine itself shows 
its durability as well as the very small amount of attention and re- 
pairs it will require. 

The subscribers arc prepared to make and put up Rams of all 
sizes and kiiids, (which they will warrant in every respect,) with 
the accompanying pi|>e, reservoirs, bailxs, w^Ier-closets, fountains, 
&c., &c., when required. 

Persons wi.?hjng Rams sent to them, by measuring the aroonnt 
of water their brook or spring affords per minute, the head or fall 
they can procure, the elevation to be overcome, and distance to be 
conveyed, can have the proper Ram and pipe sent them, with di- 
reclioin for putting it up. If the supply be unlimited, the amount 
of water required should be suited. 

OCT* The expense of a ram and necessary pipe is .so small as to 
be within the reach of every one ; in most cases being less than 
that of a well and pump- Manufactured and .sold bv 

FAR \ HAM & BROWN, No. 101} Market-'St , Philad'a. 
N. B. Thev have removed from Ninth and Green-Streets, to 
194V Market-strert, at the Agricultural Warehouse of D. O. Prouty, 
a few door* below Sixth, lower side, where orders can be lefl. 
One of the Hams is to be feen In the yard in daily operation. 

Pnre of 1] inch Rams, «12j li, 15 j Ij, wiih Ufge air cham- 
ber, SOO. 
Auguii 1, 1847. 



ALBANY AO. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the numerous list of Ac- 
riculiural Machines, Implements, Tools. Seeds, Ac., for *...e 
at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and Seed Store, illustrutefl « i.^i 
about firty engravings, will soon be ready for distribution. Ij rr jy 
be had gratis on application at the store, No. 10 Green st.. or o;. 
application by mail, post-paid. LUTHER TUCKKR. 

(IT* For all kinds of implements required by the farmer or 
gardener, such as Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Fan M Is 
Corn Mills. Com and Cob Crushers, Hay and Straw Cut . rs, 
Plows of all kinds. Horse Rakes. Cradles. Churns, Cheese Pre-^es. 
Cultivators, Harrows, Shovels, Hoes, Forks, Scythes, Ac, 4c., 
apply at the above establishmenL 

Augost 1, 1847. 

SEED WHEAT. 

npHB celebrated White Flint, Hutchinson, Red-Chaff, and Une 
Stem wheat for sale The above are winter varieties, and arc 
considered the best now grown in New-York. 

Seed rye, also, and Buckwheat, together with a general assort- 
meut of field seeds of various kindS| on band. 

A. B. ALLEN A Co., 187 Waler-sL, N. Y. 
Angnst 1— 2t 

GRASS SEEDS. 
»plMOTHY, Bed.top, Rye-grass, and Bine Grass, Pnrze Top, 
Red and White Clovex Seed, of the best quality, for sate hy 
A. a ALLEN A Co^ 187 Waicr-ai., N- Y. 
Angnwt 1, 1347.— 2t. 



BURR'S OHIO SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 
'pHE following choice varieties of new Seedlinr Strawberries 
are now offered for sale, and confidently reoomraended to the 
public as superior to any heretofore cultivated. 

1. Ohio Mttmmoth.—FTOix very large, the most oniformly lsri;^e 
strawberry known ; rather long or conical, pale red or flesh colvir; 
flavor sweet and excellent ; foliage large, planU very hardy, vigo- 
rous and pnxluctive j flowers perfect or staminate. 

2. Burr's New Pine. — Berries large, liglit or pale red, and pos- 
ses.» a very high aromatic, sweet, and delicious flavor ; very earU- 
plants perfectly hardy, vigorous, and uncommonly producuve— 
pistillate— unquestionably the very hesi strawberry cultivated. 

3. JRirai Hudson. — Fruit dark and shining red, resembling the 
Hudson or Cincinnati, except the stem and fruit are both Iohrit; 
flavor high rich, and excellent; plaitts perfectly hanly, a proiujie 
bearer— pistillate. 

4 Colunibus —A betutifu. large dark colored fruit, nearly round, 
possessing a rich and sweet flavor, plants very hardy, and uncom- 
monly prolific— piutillate. 

5. ScarUt Melting. — A handsome dark colored fruit, rather long, 
with a neck. PossesHiiiff a rich and pleasant flavor, flesh very 
tender : the pi ante are hardy— grow rapidly, and bear very ubuo- 
dantly — pistillate. 

6. Burr s Old Se«<fli'#»g.— Undoubtedly the best known for impree- 
naiing other varieties. Flowers staminate, blooming early and 
continuing late, and alway^s producing [here] a large crop of large, 
handsome, and most delicious fruit. 

Several additional varieties will be found described in a report 
on this suiiject, by a committee of the Columbus Horticultural .So- 
ciety, published in the papers; plants of which can be fumwhed to 
a limited number. 

Prices of Plants.-^SoA. I and 2, #2.60 per dolen ; nos. 3, 4, and 
5, 9>l per dozen ; No. 6, 50 cis. per dozen— 82 per 100, 

Plants of llovey's Seedling, Hudson, [of Cinciniiati,] and seve- 
ral other old standard sorts, can be supplied if desired, at saue 
price as No. 6. 

Boxes of plants can be sent with speed and safety by express or 
stages in almost every direction from Colu.i.bus. No charge Will 
be made for boxes or packing when 95 worth or more plai.u 
are ordered. jqHN BURR. 

Columbus, O., Aug. |, 1847.— It. 
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SKETCHES OF FARMING IN WESTERN NEW- YORK.* 



Mr. John Johnston's farm partly adjoins Mr. 
Delafield'8. Considering the disadvantajores under 
which Mr. J. commenced operations here, his success 
has been quite remarkable. He came from Scotland 
twontysix years aero, and first purchased 120 acres of 
the farm on which he now lives. The land was so worn 
down by bad manaj^ement that he was lauirhed at for 
bnvinii it, and even the man of whom he bought, 
frankly told him it would bear nothin<r." Not in the 
l.Mst discoUra*?ed, however, Mr. J. betran, fully de- 
t-^rminedj as he says, that he would make himself in- 

pendent. His first crops, as was expected, were 
liL'ht; but they gradually increased, till by the fourth 
\ ' :ir they wore so heavy as to attract the particular 
arterition of his neighbors, who had prophesied so unfa- 
voral'ly. In the course of a few years, he bc«;an to 
roali/.e the fruits of his labors, and seeing tho prospect 
o;)ening brightly, he sent to Scotland for his family. 
His farming continued to bo more and more profitable. 
Having paid for the first lot of land, he bought more, 
■ lid continued to make additional purchases till he has 
n >w 306 acres in his home farm, and a farm of 200 
acres in Yates county, — all paid for and in a good 
f»*ate of improvement. Mr. J. therefore, now finds him- 
* If in the comfortable state of "independence," for 
vliich he started, twenty-six years ago, with such a 
firm determination of reaching. It is an important 
faiit, loo, as well as agreeable reflection, that he has 
ri acliod this position unaided by speculation, having 
b id no resource of consequence but his hands and 
his farm. 

Mr. Johnston's principal products have been wheat 
a;.d wool. His soil is naturally good, but has been 
C't atly improved by sheep, which, with the adjuncts 
ol d» <'p and thorough tillage, have been the chief in- 
slruinents in producing larger cro])s of wheat, •on the 
a\(MaL^e, than have been obtained from any other farm 
^ I'lliiii our know ledge. He usually has from fifty to 
piirlity acres of wheat in a season. His last three 
<'i"]).s, (for 1844, '45, and *46,) averaged thirty and a 
third hnshels per acre. The crop of the present year 
appeared well, for the most part, though like crops in 

ueral, it was somew^hat injured by the winter on 
I'lat portion of the farm which has not been drained. 

riie soil of this location, belongs, geologically, to 
Hamilton shales. Its composition appears to be 

\W' best character for the production of wheat. Its 
e\. ell( nee is not, like most .soils, eonfined chiefly to the 
^'irl'ace, but the earth to the depth of several feet, or in 
^'>iuo instances to the underlaying rocks, is equally fer. 
m^*, ftftor due expo.sure to the air. In several instan- 
• Continued from pag^- 2.54. I 



ces, we noticed on Mr. Johnston's and Mr. Dela- 
field's farms, that where ditches and drains bad been 
dug, and the earth which had been taken out was 
spread over the surface, the wheat, barley, and oat« 
were heavier than in other parts of the field. In a 
field of barley, a ditch had been dug and the earth left 
unspread on its banks. The crop was decidedly more 
luxuriant on the bank of this ditch than in any othw 
place. 

Effects of Lime and Ashes. — Mr. Johnston 

has frequently tried wood ashes on his land, but could 
never perceive any effect from them. He has also 
made frequent use of lime, and with marked advan- 
tage. He showed us three ridges or lands in wheat, 
the two outside ones of which were limed^ and the cen- 
tre was not limed. The superior stoutness of the crop 
on the limed lands was obvious. Is there any theory 
wMiich will account for the beneficial action of lime and 
the failure of ashes in this case? The soil evidentlr 
abounds in lime — it rests on limestone, and loose lime- 
stones are mixed more or less through its surface. 
The earth taken at various depths, from a few inches 
to two and a half feet, effervesces strongly in acids, 
.showing that lime is one of its prominent ingredients; 
and yet on this very soil burnt lime produces extraor- 
dinary efl^ects. This is not a solitary instance of the 
operation of lime in similar circumstances; we have 
known several such, and Mr. Colman informs us that 
in Europe the best action of lime is frequently on lime- 
stone soils. 

Mr. J. prefers applying his barn-yard manures in the 
spring, to sward rrround, which is either to be planted 
to corn or used as fallow. The manure is spread and 
plowed in. As it is of a coarse nature, and in an un- 
fermented state, and applied in pretty heavy dressings, 
it is dirtieult to dispose of it without covering it with 
the plow. He has nineteen acres of Indian corn, plant- 
ed on sod, (with Emkry'S seed planter,) which wo 
thought as promising in appearance as any we bad 
seen this season. His fallows are worked very tho- 
rou<jhly. Ho takes special care that no weeds or grass 
shall grow on them, frequently going over the fields 
with harrows or cultivators. They are always plowed 
twice, and sometimes more, and at the latter plowing.* 
the soil is cut into fine furrows, not less than seven 
and sometimes nine inches deep. This frequent work- 
ing is undoubtedly of great advantage to this stiff toil. 

His sheep have formerly been from 1.000 to 1,200 
in number. Lately, however, he has substituted cat- 
tle for sheep to a considerable extent. He has at 
present sixty head of cattle, forty of which are three 
years old steers, bought last fall and fed through the 
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winter in the barn yard on straw, odl*cake| and com- 
and-cob meal. They are to be turned off for beef 
whenever the market is most favorable. Mr. J. thinks 
the feeding of cattle in this way has some advantages 
over keeping sheep. He oan boy the steers in the fall 
and generally sell them in the spring, during which 
time they will have consumed a large portion of his 
straw, and with the other food that will have been 
given them, will be fat. The summering of the stock 
is thus avoided, and Mr. J. thinks he wUI have more 
manure, which is a great object with him, than he 
could make by devoting his farm as much as he for- 
merly did to sheep. 

Superior Cow.— Among Mr. J.'s cows, several of 
which were full blood Short Horns, we particularly no- 
ticed a half-blood cow, five years old, which had pro- 
duced her second calf about five weeks before. Seeing 
that she was really a fine animal, and had the appear- 
ance of an uncommon milker, we made inquiries in re- 
gard to her. Mr. J. told us that she had been regu- 
larly milked three times a day, since she calved. 
When the calf was about two weeks old, the milk of 
the cow was carefully measured for several days, and 
found to range from thirty-six to forty-two wine quarts 
per day. She is a well-formed and thrifty cow, and 
notwithstanding the very great quantity of milk she 
a£R)rded, was in good flesh. 

Under-Draining. — Mr. Johnston is of opinion 
that the winter-killing of wheat is caused by too great 
a retention of water in the soil and subsoil. In this 
we fully agree with him. To obviate the evil he 
has resorted to under-draining with tiles, of which 
he has laid 700 rods. The tiles are made by Mr. 
Whartsnbt, of Waterloo, after a pattern procured 
by Mr. J., from Scotland. They cost at the kiln twenty 
cents per rod. The drains are dug about two and 
a half feet deep, or so low that the water does not 
come up through the bottom. The digging costs from 
eight to ten cents per rod, making the whole cost of 
the drains, including the carriage from the kiln, about 
thirty cents per rod. The tiles appear to be made in 
the best manner. They are not in the least injured 
by the weather, even when exposed to the most severe 
iirost. Where the bottom of the ditch is fiim, the 
tiles are placed immediately on it; if the ground is 
soft, a hemlock board is laid down, on which the tiles 
are placed. A littln straw is laid over the tiles and 
the earth which had been excavated is then thrown on. 

The beneficial effects of draining on Mr. Johnston's 
farm are very apparent. Places which formerly would 
bear no wheat, nor indeed scarcely anything but a kind 
of sour grass and reeds, are made, merely by draining, 
to produce the finest crops of every description of 
grain. He is so well convinced of the advantages of 
the practice, that he has laid 400 rods the present sea* 
son, and intends to continue it still more extensively. 
. Mr. J. is now beginning to turn his attention, more 
than he has formerly been able to do, to the improve* 
ment of his buildings and fences. Along the roads, he 
is removing the rail fences, and substituting for them 
neat and substantial board ones; and he ia preparing 
to remodel and repair his barns. 

Having examined Mr. Johnston's farm, he carried 
na up the lake a few miles. We called at the fine 
farm of Mr. Herman £. Foster, who oame here from 
the city of New- York, four years since. Mr. F. was 
absent, and we therefore took only a cursory view of 
the premises. The land is of good quality, and the 
whole farm appears to be managed with much neat- 
ness. The location is very pleasant, commanding an 
cactenatva view of Seneca lake, and embracing altoge- 
tlier one of the most beautiful landscapes we met with 



We are indebted to Mr. Johnston, also, for conTfy- 
ance to Oeneva, and to several farms in Ontario Co. 

At Geneva we called for a short time <at the imple- 
ment manufactory of Mr. T. D. Bitrrall. Mr E. is 
one of our most worthy and intelligent mechanics, and 
has been long engaged in making various kinds of u<r- 
rioultural implements. His plows, cultiyators, harrow 
&c., are widely known, and much liked. He has late- 
ly been enlarging his works by several new boildiiiLS 
The business is hereafter to be conducted chiefly hj 
his son, Mr. £. J. Burrall. 

The village of Oeneva is very pleasantly situated at 
the foot of Seneca lake. ' Three steamboats ply reuu- 
larly between this place and the terminus of the Che- 
mung canal at the head of the lake. In the vicinity 
of the village are many fine residences, among whiob 
we particularly noticed the beautiful mansion and ex 
tensive grounds of the late Hon. Gideon Lee. 

Mr. George Fordon, three miles from Geneva, hhs 
taken great Interest in the improvement of horses and 
cattle. He owned for several years the Cleveland 
Bay horse Alfred, imported by Mr. Weddle, and 
which Mr. F. sold last spring, to go to Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. F. also bought of Mr. Weddlk an imported mare 
of a breed used in England for coaches. From this 
mare he has bred several fine foals by Alfred. Of 
these he has a four-year- old stallion called Perfection, 
for which he received a premium from the State A^;. 
Society last season. He is a well-made and firm 
looking animal, well calculated, we should think, to 
beget a useful stock. He has another stallion called 
Young Alfred, by Alfred, out of a Kentucky mare. 
He is a heavy, strong animal, but does not show as 
good points generally, especially about the head, as 
Perfection. He has also several fillies and yoim^ 
mares of good promise — particularly one from the im- 
ported mare before mentioned. Of the progeny of Al- 
fred, we have seen but few specimens. Mr. Johnston 
has reared several, some of which we saw, and were 
assured by him — as we have been by others, and as 
their own appearance also indicates — ^that they are fx* 
cellent farm horses. They have weight and strcnL^h 
to carry the plow in a stiff soil, or to move a large 
load. 

Mr. Fordon has formerly bred Short-Horn cattle, 
and he has still a few fine animals of this stock, though 
he has disposed of the most of his nerd. 

From this neighborhood we passed over to Col. 
Cost's, at Oaks' Corners. Much of the soil in this 
vicinity is quite sandy, forming, in respect to its 
texture, quite a contrast with that of the farms we 
have described on the east side of Seneca lake. We 
are informed that this sandy soil was, till within a fcv 
years, considered of inferior value, comparatively. Late- 
ly, however, its capacities have been better ascer- 
tained. Excepting for wheat, (and of this very good 
crops are frequently raised,) it is now considered equal 
to any l^nd in this region ; and in the opinion of many, 
its average returns, on the score of profit, actually ex- 
ceed those of the stiffer soils. It is easily worked, at 
little expense; it can be worked at all times except- 
ing when frozen, and crops on it are more indcptn- 
dent of the weather than on more compact soils— nei- 
ther suffering from wet or drouth. The crops in 
general look^ well, and were more forward than we 
commonly met with — ^Indian corn and potatoes espe- 
cially so. 

Col. Cost is not now farming as extensively as for- 
merly, and as his principal operations are with a farm 
situated at some distance from his dwelling, we had 
not time to examine them. 

Considerable quantities of peppermint are raised in 
this vicinity, which is distilled for the purpose of pro- 
oturiag the essential oil. We expect from Col. C 
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Aoine statistics in regard to the business, which we 
s hill I publish. 

Spread or Couch QiLAns^TriticuM reptru .-^The 
\i\<"A is entertained that this grass, so pernicious in cul- 
tivated lands; \h indigenous to this country, or that it 
Hprintis up spontaneously; but there can be no reasona- 
ble «loubt that the seed was first introduced here from 
Europe. Col. Cost related to us the history of its ap- 
pcurance in this neighborhood, whioh is worth remera- 
b»'rinsi. Several years ago there was a noted race- 
course at Oaks* Corners, and horses were brought here 
!o run from different parts of the country. On one 
♦»c»*asion some horses came there from the Mohawk 
valley, where the oouch grass had been common for a 
Innir time; and as was customary, the owners of the 
h'»r>es took along their own hay, on which the horses 
wprc fed, in temporary booths erected for them near 
the course. The next season, the couch grass made 
its appearance near where these horses had been fed; 
but by a well-timed and determined attack, the enemy 
was exterminated before an extensive possession had 
lu'on obtained. 

Col. Sherwood's farm, at Auburn, has been de- 
scribed in a previous volume of the Cultivator, (vol. II, 
new series, p. 250.) It consists of 300 acres. From the 
.state in which it came into Col. S.'s possession, he has 
b.*en obliged to begin at the foundation, and proceed 
in most respects as if it were a new farm. He has 
noi y«*t had time enough to bring everything into the 
nio>t desirable state, though he has made many im- 
portant improvements, especially in buildings and 
f'.nt'os. His farm is laid out in a very convenient man- 
ner, and can be managed with as much facility as any 
I arm within our knowledge. He has devoted much 
attention to the improvement of live stock, and his 
herd of Short Horn cattle, and flocks of Merino and 
South Down sheep, are distinguished as among the 
best in the country. We have spoken more particular- 
ly of them, (as our readers have seen,) in another 
place. Of swine, he has Berkshires and SufTolks. A 
bf»ar and sow of the latter stock, procured from Wm. 
Sticknky, Esq., of Boston, are excellent hogs. 

Col. Sherwood's crops this season, are forty acres 
of wheat, most of which we thought very good; four 
nnd a half acres of Mnlticole rye, which looked fair 
lor a very hea\y crop; fifteen acres of barley; twenty- 
two acres of Indian corn; four and a half acres of oats; 
l(»ur and a half acres of peas; and about three acres 
m various kinds of vegetables. 

His land, like much of that in western New- York, 
(some of which we have described.) is much benefitted 
by deep tillaore. He has this season broken up thirty 
acres of sward to the depth of nine to ten inches. His 
teams for dointr this have been a pair of heavy oxen and a 
jjair of heavy horses to each plow. This land, after hav- 
inu been thoroughly worked several times with a steel- 
t'H»th cultivator, is to be sown to wheat in autumn. 

Jtidffe Richardson and his sons, have several fine 
farms near Auburn. They keep larcc flocks of fine- 
wooled sheep. The flock belonging to the old home- 
stead, consists of about a thousand, a portion of which 
we saw while they were being shorn. Their wool is 
ofen<*rally of fine quality; the average weight of fleeces 
we did not learn. 

Mr. Ira Hopkins, Auburn, has long been much inte- 
rested in the improvement of aurieulture and horticul- 
ture. He has now, however, given up the business 
principally to his sons. We regret that our engage- 
ments did not permit our calling on them. Mr. Hop- 
Kixs showed us an excellent cow. for which he re- 
ceived the first premium as the best native cow, at the 
State Ail. Society's show at Auburn. 

In C'MDpanv with Col. Shkrwood, we called at the 
stiminer residence of E. T. Throop Martin, Esq., 



near Owaeco lake. Few places which it has been our 
fortune to visit are mofe delightfully situated than 
this. From the dwelling, the grounds, diversi6ed by 
green lawns and shady groves, descend pleasantly to 
the shores of the fair Owasco." The grounds have 
been laid out with much taste, and are kept with scru- 
pulous care. We noticed around a plat whioh has 
lately been laid out for a garden, some young hawthorn 
hedges, which for strength and healthiness are not sur- 
passed. 

Mrs. Martin is a most devoted florist, and has a 
fine collection of rare plants and shrabs, managed 
under her special direction with admirable taste and 
perfect neatness. Our stay here was necessarily short 
— scarcely long enough to admit of our aeciuir all ihe 
interesting objects belonging to this dcligUlful rural 
retreat. 

From the vicinity of Auburn, we passed over to 
Skaneateles. Our first call here was on Wm. Fuller, 
Esq., a gentleman who has been warmly engaged in 
agriculture for some time, though it is but two years 
since he moved on his farm. It consists of 140 acres 
of land, lying mostly on the easterly side of a hill, 
overlooking the village of Skaneateles, and the beauti- 
ful lake on which it is situated. 

A great portion of Mr. F.'s farm was naturally very 
wet, and produced, a few years ago, only rushes and 
coarse grass. He has laid upwards of two thousand 
rods of drains, and much of the land wliich was com- 
paratively of no value, has been brought under the 
plow, and produces bountiful crops of grain and ve/re- 
tables. Nowhere have we .seen finer and cleaner mea- 
dows than on some of these drained lands. The drains 
are filled with small stones, of which there were stJ 
many on the farm that it was necessary to remove 
them. 

Mr. Fuller and some others in this vicinity, prac- 
tice a mode of cultivation for wheat, somewhat dif- 
ferent fr<)m that generally pursued in the country. 
Instead of a naked fallow, a green fallow is adopted. 
The land is broken up in the fall or in sprinji, and in 
May is put to peas or beans, which come ofi' in ample , 
time for sowing wheat in autumn. The peas and 
beans usually give from twenty to thirty bushels per * 
acre, and they leave the ground clean and in excellent 
order for wheat. Manure is not applied in largo 
quantities to peas and beans, as it tends to make them 
grow too much to vines. Mr. F. piles the manure in 
large heaps on the field, and after the peas and bean.s 
have been taken off, the ground is plowed and the ma- 
nure spread and worked in with the cultivator. The 
manure, by his manaixement, becomes so much de- 
composed by the time it is used, that it does not, it is 
thought, cause the grain to blight. 

Mr. Fuller has some excellent Short-Horn oattle 
Several years ago he engaged in breediug this kind of 
stock somewhat extensively. His bull President, whose 
portrait was given in the seventh volume of the Culti- 
vator, pajre 108, is admitted to have been one of the 
best bulls ever in this section, or in the state. Ho has 
several very fine dairy cows, both full and part bloods, 
some of the best of which were got by President. 

We cannot omit a passing notice of Mr. Fttller » 
house. It was on the place when it came into hifi 
hands, but was out of repair, besides being incon- 
venient in its construction. He has thoroughly re-con- 
structed, and fitted it up in such a manner that it pre- 
sents a tasteful exterior, and is, altogether, a neat and- 
convenient dwelling — the whole cost of the repairs 
being only one thousand dollars. We mention this as- 
an example within the reach of nearly all our farmers - 

There arc several fine farms in the vicinity, but wamc* 
of time prevented our visiting many of them. 

We called with Mr. Fullek at the farm of Mr- 
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Georox Shotwell, comprising about 200 acres. He 
was not at home, and oar stay was bat short. He 
came from New Bedford, and took possession of the 
farm I as we are informed , four years ago. All the 
buildings on the place have been thoroughly repaired; 
and several of them erected since Mr^ S. came here. 
They are of the best and most thoroughly finished 
kind — are planned and arranged in a convenient man' 
ner — and the premises, generally, presented indica* 
tions of system and neatness, and at the same time of 
a judicious economy, scarcely exceeded by any farm 
we have visited. 

At Mottville we called at the implement manufacto- 
ry of Mr. Howard Delano. Mr. D.'s plows are wide- 
ly known and highly approved. A pattern called the 

Diamond plow," has received several premiums from 
the State Agricultural Society. He has lately got up 
two other plows, neither of which have we seen used. 
One of them is intended as a stubble plow, or for 
plowing land on which there is no sward. From its 
shape we should think it well calculated for this pur- 
pose — ^the curve of the mould-board being such as to 
thoroughly pulverize the ground, and leave it in fine 
condition for crops. The other plow is designed espe- 
cially for very deep plowing. It is a strong and well- 
made implement, and persons who have used it assure 
us that its operation is completely satisfactory. We 
hope Mr. D. will exhibit both these plows at Sara- 
toga. 

From Skaneateles Mr. Fuller conveyed us to Geo. 
Gedoes', Esq., Fairmount, about five miles from Syra- 
cuse. On our way we called at the residence of Mr. 
SquiRE M. Brown, Elbridge. Not finding Mr. B. at 
home, we did not see his farm, which is situated about 
two miles distant, and for which he received last year 
the first premium of the Onondaga County Agricultu- 
ral Society, as the best cultivated farm in the county. 
Mr. Caleb Brown, (brother of Mr. S. M. B.,) has 
a good farm near Elbridge. He, also, was absent, 
though we afterwards met him. The buildings are 
neat, snug, and in good order, and appearances indi- 
cated that he is a good farmer. 

Mr. Geddes' farm received last year the first pre- 
TUium of the State Agricultural Society, as the best cul- 
tivated farm in the state. The report in reference to 
it was published in the July number of the Cultivator 
for last year. The home farm consists of 300 acres, 
and he has a separate flirm of 100 acres. The soil is 
a deep friable loam, formed mostly by the disintegra- 
tion of the shales belonging to the Onondaga salt 
group. It is naturally very productive, and probably 
oontains the elements of vegetable support in as great 
a degree and to as great a depth as any soil in the 
oountry. It seems to require at present very little 
manure— deep tillage being about all that is needed 
for the production of any crop. 

Mr. G.'s crops for the present season are forty-two 
•ores of Indian com, twenty-two acres of wheat, 
twenty-five of barley, eighty of oats, three and a half 
of potatoes, twenty-eight in meadow. All these crops 
looked very promising, with the exception of the bar- 
ley, which was sown very late, and had not sufficiently 
advanced to show what it might do. All had been 
well oared for, and were free from weeds. 

A great obstacle to the successful cultivation of 
wheat on Mr. Geddes' farm, and in that vicinity, for 
a few years past, has been the wheat midge, (CeciiUh 
nyia tritici,) or weevil, as it is sometimes, (though 
improperly) called. This insect was so numerous 
and committed such ravages last season, that many 
MdM in this neighborhood were not worth cutting. 
Many farmers did not obtain as much wheat from 
tliflir land as they sowed. The Hessian fly, too, (C<- 



tive. The Mediterranean wheat, which is in a great 
degree exempt from the attacks of the Hessian dy, 
and which, from being about ten days earlier than the 
common kinds of winter wheat, it was hoped might es« 
cape the attack of the wheat midge, has been intro- 
duced, and bids fair to succeed well. Mr. Geddes 
had several acres of this kind which looked well, and 
had entirely escaped the insects. It is proper, how- 
ever, to remark, that the midge has only appeared 
through this region in small numbers this season, com- 
pared with the last. 

Mr. Geddes' fences are at present mostly of posts 
and boards; but, fortunately, he has a quarry on one 
comer of his farm from which " any quantity " of lime- 
stone, suitable for making walls, can be had. He has 
already made over 500 rods of substantial fence of this 
kind, and he intends to increase it at the rate of fifty 
rods a year. It is about five feet high, and costs $1.50 
per rod. It is a perfect and perpetual fence. 

Among Mr. G.'s stock, we noticed several (rood 
Short Horn cows, and also some good cows of mixed 
blood. He is going considerably into the business of 
breeding horses, and has some good mares. But of 
the horse kind, the mc»st to our liking, was a handsome 
bay gelding, fifteen years old, whose Umba are as 
smooth and clean as those of a deer, and who can yet 
travel at a rate which the best of " the young ones" 
are " bothered" to equal. 

The general appearance of Mr. Geddss' farm is 
highly creditable to his management. He has, to be 
sure, been favored with a soil of uncommon natural 
fertility; but the order and system with which the va- 
rious operations have been conducted, indicate the 
skill and direction of a master. We would refer to 
the report before mentioned for a detailed account of 
the farm. 

Mr. Geddes conducted us to some of the farms in 
the vicinity. We first called at the farm of Enoch 
Marks, Esq. He was not at home, but his soo 
showed us a portion of the farm. It consists of 177 
aorea. The soil belongs mostly to the same formation 
as that of Mr. Geddes. Mr. Marks has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best farmers in this section, 
and all that we saw would lead us to the conclusion 
that this reputation is not undeserved. The farm 
is well laid out — the crops were clean and flourishing^, 
no pernicious plants being sufiered to grow. Even io 
the pastures, lanes, and by the aides of the fences, we 
noticed that the docks, thistles, and weeds had been 
pulled up or dug out. Mr. M.'s crops this season, are 
forty-eight acres of barley, twenty-one of wheat, forty- 
five of Indian corn, and eleven of oats. 

Mr. Marks purchased in New Hampshire last fall, 
two mares of the Morgan stock, with their foals. The 
foals were by Mr. Wier's horse Gifibrd Morgan, and 
one of the mares has a foal this season by the same 
horse. They are good samples of the stock — showing 
the leading points of the Morgans very prominently. 

Mr. James M. Ellis, Onondaga Hill, has a farm of 
250 acres, situated on an eastern declivity, command- 
ing a fine view of the Onondaga valley and the sur- 
rounding highlands, to a great distance. Mr. Ellis 
is evidently a judicious farmer. His buildings are in 
good order and neat in appearance. His fences, his 
crops, implements, stock, and every department of the 
farm, betoken the watchfulness and oversight of a care- 
ful husbandman. He keeps 600 fine-wooled sheep. 
The flock was originally a mixture of Merino and 
Saxon blood, but the rama to which the flook have been 
bred for several years, have been Saxons. Their wool 
is fine and of very superior quality. We saw the 
fleeces of the present season. They were most tho- 
roughly cleaned, and were neatly put up-^forming one 
of tlw beat lou of wool wo iutve ef«r aeoo. 
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RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— No. VII.—By Caius. 



FrKKCH FaRMINO — ApPEARAKCB op TRK FlELDfl, 

&c. — ^The general sarface of France has by no means 
that richness of rural aspect which every traveller re- 
marks in England. This is owing, in some measure , 
to the more monotonous surface of the country; for 
while England is broken up into vast variety, by plain, 
valley, wood, height, glen, and gently undulating land, 
France, for the most part, presents a succession of vast 
waving plains, here and there channelled by slow run> 
ning rivers, or traversed by lines of mountains. It is 
modelled upon a more gigantic scale than England. 
Ite rivers are longer; its distances are more vast; and its 
hills, though perhaps not higher than British hills, are 
more sweeping in their forms, and less striking in out- 
line. Exception however, is to be made in favor of a 
large portion of Brittany, the valley of the Seine, in its 
progress through Normandy, the country of the Au- 
vergne, and that part of Burgundy adjoining the 
Juras. 

Not only, however, is it in variety of surface, that 
England surpasses France, but in those country adorn- 
ments, which make up the pleasing rural aspect of the 
British isles. The French farm house, though sub- 
stantially built of stone, and stuccoed, and convenient 
in its interior arrangements, has nowhere the prettily 
thatched roof, the embowering vines, the rich shade 
trees, the encircling bit of turf, the scattered flowers, 
the latticed windows, which belong to the English cot- 
tage. Add to this, the unattractiveness of its situa- 
tion, upon the middle of some broad plain — instead of 
quiet nook or valley, or pleasant knoll — so common to 
English landscape, and one may readily imagine the 
superior beauty of the island farmery. 

Again, the French cottage, in most situations, has 
few or no hedges. Its offices are all thrown together 
within one common enclosure of high stone walls. 
From the road, you enter by a large gateway into a 
slattern court, about which carts are dropped here and 
there, and poultry scratching in the accumulated dirt, 
and swine, perhaps, rooting about the stagnant pool in 
the middle. On one side of this court will be the 
doors and windows of the farm-house — ^its walls white, 
where not befouled with dirt — its roof of heavy red 
tiles, and its chimney stiflf and clumsy. There is no 
vine beside the door — not even a rose tree, or violet, 
or morning glory; but there is a studied neglect of 
these little charms which would not do discredit to many 
New England farmers. The sun shines hotly upon the 
white walls, and upon the red roofs of the offices by 
its side. 

Sheds of timber, and roofed with tiles, stretch around 
upon another side of the court, for the anUnals and best 
constructed implements. A barn and granary of the 
same sort of construction lie upon the third side of the 
court, and the entrance gate, with its high flanking 
wall, make up the fourth. 

In the more pretending establishments, the farm- 
house stands removed from the common court of the 
farmery, and connects with it by a little wing thrown 
back upon the offices. 

The garden adjoins the enclosure, with its skirt of 
fruit trees, stragglingly disposed, except in the orchard 
provinces, where their disposition is neat and beantiful. 

Fences, in the plain conntry— the country most iieen 
by the casual traveller — are very rare; neither hedge, 
or ditch, or wall, and the junction of farms or estates 
is designated bj rows of tnm, or mere ridges of tiurf. In 



the vine-growing countries, particularly such as fur. 
nish the best wines, as Medoc and Burgundy, division 
of property is marked simply by lines of vines, and size 
of vineyards is reckoned only by the number of lines. 

The great roads are broad and macadamized, with 
freqnentlv a strio of grass land upon either side, which 
is uepastnred by cows tethered to stakes, or by sheep 
under guardianship of dogs. Rows of trees border the 
way, and beyond are yellow, broad-waving fields of 
grain, barley and wheat; or perhaps the land is covered 
with a tight grass, on which immense floeks of sheep 
are feeding. The first may be seen on the route to the 
east, leading through Auxerre; the sheep abound to- 
ward Chateauroux. 

Again, upon the best of the grass meadows, east- 
ward toward Dijon and Dole, yon may see great 
herds of cattle, or in the valley of Limousin you will 
see scores of horses. 

Turning away from the great routes, one finds little 
bye-lanes, which, with their trees and occasional hedge 
rows, will remind of England. The farm-houses, too, 
upon the cross country roads, while they are more nn« 
pretending in aspect, have more of that rural simplici* 
ty which makes much of the charm -of an English 
cottage. 

The canals, stretching over the plains, are not nn 
frequently gracefully shaded with willows, or lindens, 
and the sight of their shining surface, glimmering 
through a copse, the high-collared, heavy Norman 
horse, toiling along the^ tow-path — the quaintly clad 
laborers, singing at their work in the fields, — with the 
cone-topped towers of some old chateau lifting behind 
the wood, make up a fresh bit of French picturing in 
my mind. 

Gentlemen's seats, with lawn, and gate lodge, and 
park enclosiure, and troops of deer, come rarely under 
the eye in France. The French character is not prone 
to ruralities. Even the amusements of the peasantry 
partake of a civilian character ; dancing, and musio, 
and gallantries of speech, relieve the tedium of field la* 
bor, in place of cricket, or bathmg, or fishing. Nor is 
it easy to find a French peasant whq does not wear a 
courteous air. Even the old woman of the little auberge, 
where you stop to lunch, receives you with a really 
poliitBUy that in the country districts of New- York 
would pass for city breeding. 

The country villages of France have peculiarities, 
which it may be worth while to note in a separate 
paper. 



Food fob Milch Cows. — At a large milk estab- 
lishment near Newcastle, England, the cows are fed 
in the following manner: 91 pounds of clover hay, (cut 
or chopped,) 168 lbs. brewer's grains, 12 lbs. ground 
flax seed, 2 lbs. salt, are mixed together, and equally 
divided as the daily food for twelve cows. The hay, 
after having been cut, is put into the mash tub and 
scalded vrith boiling water. The other articles are 
then mixed with it. It is stated that a good cow thus 
fed, will yield an average of fourteen quarts of milk 
per day, for eight months in succession. The owner 
of the establishment, (Mr. Arundalc,) stated that he 
had one cow which had not had a calf for two year^ 
and a half, that was giving an average of eight quart* 
per day. A great point observed ji, that the cowf 
never fall off in oonditUm. ^ ^ ^ 
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MICHIGAN AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE.— No. 



Oak Openinob or Michigan.— Those portions of 
Michigan which are classed as openings/' are asaal- 
ly a beautifully varied country, sparsely timbered, chief- 
ly with oaks. Among the several species of these, the 
white is predominant, and has the largest growth ; 
next the black or yellow and burr oaks. Hickory is 
eften intermixed to a considerable extent. What are 
called plains," resemble the openings, but have less 
timber, and are often almost destitute, approaching the 
oharcuster of *^ prairies." Somewhat more than half of 
the peninsula consists of openings and plains, and these 
are occasionally varied by tracts of heavily timbered 
land, and by prairies destitute of timber. The latter 
are not frequent, and are of much less extent than the 
prairies of Illinois, comprising from a few acres only 
to 15,000 acres. Marshes," or wet prairies .ifrequent- 
ly occupy the hollow and level spots of the openings 
and plains, and consist of an accumulation of peat and 
vegetable matter, producing a rank growth of wild 
grasses, beds o£marL or bog lime, are very common 
beneath the peat. These grasses are relished by all 
kinds of cattle, and are so abundant and esteemed that 
in many parts of the country they constitute the only 
winter fodder of cattle, horses, and sheep. Many far- 
mers think them preferable to any of the cultivated 
grasses, for all kinds of stock, and though most of the 
murshes are subject to drainage, prefer lo leave them 
in their original condition. To new settlers these 
marshes have proved invaluable, by enabling them 
from the first to support their stock with scarcely any 
cost. A large proportion of these marshes are due to 
the labors of the beaver, and they are susceptible of 
being restored to their original dry state. Some of 
them have been made by drainage to produce an ex- 
ceedintrly rich soil, for both grass and tillage crops. 
The immense accumulation of peat and lime which 
they contain, will, at a future day, furnish a rich trea- 
fitire in these manures, which will be most needed upon 
the adjoining uplands. 

' The soil of the openings is usually a dry porous 
gravel or sand, belonging to the drift deposit already 
alluded to in my general description of Michigan, but 
tlicrc are portions which have a considerable inter- 
mixture of elay. 

Loeal beds of clay are not uncommon at or near the 
purfaee, from which good bricks are made. At depth 
of from two to three feet, there is very generally a 
ktirdpan, sufficiently cohesive to prevent the too rapid 
ah^orpiion of the water which falls upon the surface. 
No <lillieulty is experieneed in obtaining pure hard wa- 
ter, by diiii^ing, though the depth varies according to 
the local character of the drift. 

Many speculations have been originated to account 
for these peculiar features in the scenery of Michigan; 
ainoncr the most prominent of which is, the ravage of 
annunl tires. As it is not desirable lo involve the sub- 
ject in theoretical considerations, I shall only say, that 
no one cause which has boon mentioned is sufficient 
to produce all the characteristic features of the open- 
ing country of Michigan. The fires, which were for- 
merly designedly created, kept down the underbrush, 
wiiieii otherwise would have sprung up thickly over the 
surface ; but tliere is also direct evidence that the kind 
and character of the timber changes with the var3ring 
conditions of the soil. Thus, while the prevailing tim- 
ber of the openings is white, with intermixture of 

\ck ouk, the lat ler occasionally predominates, and the 



growth is more or less dense or scanty as the combir a- 
tion of causes has been more or less favorable to the 
particular result. The burr oak usually occupies level 
tracts, and the soil is coarse and gravelly. Some ot' 
tne best wheat farms are on these plains. Hickory oc- 
curs where there it a larger proportion of aluminous 
matter in the soil* A heavy and varied growth of 
hard wood timber frequently occurs over isolated trac ij 
in the openings and along the banks of the streams, and 
this character of timber is almost invariably found 
wherever the extensive blue and yellow clay formations 
lie at small depth beneath the surface, as will be more 
particularly noticed in my next communication. 

When fii'st turned up by the plow, the soil of the 
openings and plains is generally of a deep yellow color, 
and its appearance, in connection with the light growth 
of timber, is little indicative of the strong and la^tn.^' 
soil it is fonnd to prove. These soils are well suppln-d 
with vegetable matter, which on exposure, soon con- 
verts this yellow color to a dark brown. But it is th< ir 
mineral and mechanical characters chiefly, which have 
been already noticed, that so admirably adapts tht>ai 
to the culture of wheat, and renders that a staple pro- 
duct. 

The surface of the openings, when new, is genertilly 
filled with the roots and grubs" of oak, and requires 
to be broken up by strong teams. This is the chief 
expense of preparing them for cultivation, and costs 
from $2.60 to $4 per acre. It is common, when tho 
timber is but moderately dense, to girdle the trees, 
without felling them, and thus a crop of wheat m\y 
be got in the first fall, and the timber cut or burii« d 
afterwards at leisure. The breaking-ap teams ci>nM<(t 
of from three to six yokes of oxen, and every neit^h- 
borhood furnishes one or more such teams, which may 
be hired for the purpose, or else a system of mutual 
exchange is adopted. 

For beauty and diversity of scenery, these portions 
of Michigan are unrivalled. Many parts of the coun* 
try abound with lakes of the purest water, which arc 
always well stocked with bass, pickerel, and other 
fish. They repose in the midst of groves of oakf, 
which from their picturesque arrangement, seem as if 
planted by the nand of art, to adorn the landscape. 
Varied by hills, lawns, and grassy meadows, these fea* 
tures givo lo the openings that quiet beauty and diver- 
sity which is adapted to the roost cultivated niral 
taste, to perfect which has so often elijowhere required 
the labor of ages. 

The chief advantages offered by the openings over 
the timbered lands, may be thus briefly summed up: — 
The rapidity with which they may be brought in'o 
crops; their freedom from stumps; the cheapness and 
perfection of the roads ; the ease with which cattlo 
find subsistence; and the abundance of those ^alts 
which adapt them to the growth of wheat. The disad- 
vantages are, the occasional scarcity of water in sum- 
mer, except by digging, and the absence of variuus 
large and abundant timber. B. Hubbard. 

DetroU, June 1, 1847. 



Ibon-Wateb fob Fowls. — A writer in the En ^li^h 
Agricultural Gazettt, recommends that a piece of ste« l 
be kept constantly in the water to which fowls have 
access. Iron-rust, he says, is an excellent tonic. A 
roll of brimstone is also reooounended to be kept iu 
Lho water. 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. Ill 



Wk have but few breeds of horses in this country. 
The breeding of these animals is not here carried on 
with that system, and with a view to the establishment 
of distinct varieties, that it is in England. We have 
the race horse, more or less, in different parts of the 
t!ouatry. In Canada, we have a variety of the horse 
originally introduced from France; but now much 
stunted, in general, from the severity of the climate 
and the scarcity of food, though still preserving in a 
marked degree the leading features of the parent stock. 
In Pennsylvania we have a branch of the Flanders 
stock, introduced by emigrants from Germany and the 
Netherlands. They are in some instances bred with 
considerable care, and exhibit the large size and pe- 
culiar form of the heavier class of draught horses. We 
have oocasionally had brought here from England, dif- 
ferent varieties of the cart and draught horse, but they 
are not bred by themselves to any extent. 

Of roadsters we can scarcely be said to have a dis- 
tinct class. We have had good horses of various 
blood, but none of these have been bred long enough 
by themselves to form a fixed breed. The " Morgan " 
horses, so called, whose origin and history have ap- 
peared in the former pacrcs of the Cultivator, are a 
stock well calculated for light carriages, and have 
great activity, strength, and hardiness. Mr. R. L. 
Allen, in his Aaurican Agriculture^ describes this 
stock as follows: 

As an illustration of what may be accomplished by 
judicious breeding with the present materials, in our 
bands, we may mention one family of the American 
roadster, which is strongly tinctured with blood, and 
which has attained an enviable notoriety among the 
choicest of the northern horses. They are derived 
from the Morgan kort of Vermont, that was foaled in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1793. • • • The Morgan horse 
stood in Vermont till his death at an advanced age. 
From him and the choice mares of Vermont, descended 
many excellent colts; and his merits were inherited in 
an eminent degree by three of his sons, which stood in 
the same state, [and in the adjoining state of New 
Hampshire,] and continued the career of improvement 
commenced by the sire. The result has been the pro- 
duction of a family of roadsters of much similarity of 
appearance and uniformity of character, nnsurpassed 
by any others for serviceable qualities. They are of 
medium size, from 13| to 15 hands high; with a well 
formed head and neck; high withers; deep chest; 
round body; short back; long quarters; broad flat legs ; 
moderately small feet; long, wavy mane and tail; pre- 
senting altogether the beau ideal of the road horse. 
They are spirited and docile, hardy and easily kept. 
They have an easy rapid trot, and glide along with 
a good load, without clatter or apparent effort, at the 
rate of 10 to 12 miles an hoar. This family of horses 
has not of course been bred long enough within them- 
selves to have attained the eminence of a distinct breed. 
They are mentioned as a type of what the serviceable 
roadster ought to be, and what he may become by the 
use of the proper instrument for breeding." 

This is certainly high, though perhaps not unde- 
served praise for the Morgan horses. Mr. Allen 
must be regarded as a disinterested and unprejudiced 
individual, and his knowledge of horse flesh in general 
will not be called in question. There is no doubt that 
by proper selection and due attention and care in breed- 
ing and rearing, the leading characteristics of the Mor- 



gans may be preserved, and that in process of time 
they will become a well-established variety. 

The figure at the head of the next page, represents a 
stallion of the variety called Norfolk Trotters, which 
has been cultivated with great care, for many years, 
in England. The portrait was taken for the " Norfolk 
Phenomenon,'' (sometimes called the " Norfolk Cob,") 
and was originally published in the (London) JFar- 
mer^M Magazine, for October, 1845, from which I take 
the following description. He was bred by Mr. Bur- 
gess, of Wall Fenn, and was got by that justly re- 
nowned horse Young Fireaway, a famous trotter who 
challenged all England, after beating Mr. Sladc's cele- 
brated mare, in a match for four hundred guineas, on 
Sunbury Common. Young Fireaway was of course by 
Old Fireaway, out of a very fast mare by old Marsh- 
land Shales, one of the best trotters ever known, and 
who accomplished, the then unrivalled feat of seventeen 
miles within the hour, in a match he ran, [trotted,] with 
and beat the equally celebrated Driver. The subject of 
our portrait is described as a brown bay, rafher over 
fifteen hands high, with capital shoulders, fine fore- 
head, remarkably neat head, well put on, short back 
and powerful loins, arms long and very muscular, and 
legs clean as when foaled, and short from the knee to 
the ground. He is completely master of twenty stone, 
[160 pounds, eight pounds to the stone;] an extraor- 
dinary good walker, a very fine and high goer in his 
faster pace; and, in fact, as the portrait proves, as 
good a specimen of a Norfolk Trotter as ever was 
seen." As proof of his excellence as a stallion, the 
fact is stated that he covered for fifteen years in the 
same circuit. He was then bought by Mr. Howlett, 
of Bath, who kept him for two years, and sold him to 
Sir William Coddington, by whom he was sent to tha 
West Indies. Those who are acquainted vnth the 
Morgan horses will readily perceive that the points 
delineated in the above portrait, are quite similar to 
those exhibited by that stock. 

At the present time there is a valuable breed of 
horses in Normandy, France, used for , the transporta- 
tion of those ponderous vehicles called diligences,'' 
the stage coaches of that kingdom. They are said to 
possess great power with considerable speed — moving 
with the heavy loads they are obliged to carry, from 
seven to nine miles an hour. Many of them evince 
much greater speed. The origin of this breed is said 
to have been a cross between the Andalusian horse of 
Spain with the old French or Norman draught horse. 
By breeding the stock thus produced, by itself, a race 
has been established which is as well marked by its 
own peculiar characters and qualities as any breed io 
Europe. 

A few horses of this breed have been brought to this 
ooontry, and from the success which has attended a 
cross from them with our country mares, there is good 
reason to believe that a valuable stock of roadsters 
might, with proper care, be produced in this way. 
The progeny of the horse called " Norman," owned by 
Mr. Morse, of Lansingburgh, N. Y., and that of 
" Diligence," imported and owned by Mr. Harris, of 
Mooerstown, New Jersey, are referred to as proof of 
the excellence of such a stock. 

With regard to the best course for improving our 
horses for the carriage and road, the first object should 
be to preserve the best stocks now in the eoontry. 
Suoh families as those above namedi and (ithers of 
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NORFOLK TROTTER— Fig. ». 



VuAie, sboald be bred witb strict care, and sufficiently 
by tbemselves to insure uniformity of character. It 
being the constant endeavor to breed them as much as 
possible to one standard or model, no blood should be 
admitted which would be likely to cause a deviation 
from it. This course should be pursued for many 
years, until the peculiar qualities of the stock become 
so fixed in the blood that they will be transmitted with 
a good degree of certainty. 

The formation of cinbs, in different neighborhoods, 
for the improvement of the breed of horses, might be pro- 
ductive of great advantage. It should be an object 
with such clubs to secure the best mares, which should 
be bred to the most valuable horses. The rules of the 
clubs should be as few and as simple as possible. The 
mares may be owned separately, by individuals com- 



posing the club; but they should all be such as the 
club, or a committee appointed by it, should approve. 
The stallions should be owned by the clubs. They 
should be selected by individuals appointed by the club. 
The club should have the sole . direction in regard to 
their use; they should be kept at joint expense, and 
the proceeds arising from their services, should l»o 
divided in an equitable ratio among the members. 

This business may undoubtedly be made profit aMe. 
the clubs, if properly conducted, would soon e5tMMi>fi 
a favorable reputation. They should ofTer none bi.i 
the very best stock, and such would be certain to nn ft 
with a ready sale at remunerating prices. In my next. 
I shall speak more particularly in regard to the proiu r 
rules of breeding, rearing, and management. 

Eqrus. 



REARING AND FATTENING HOGS. 



A correspondent in Albemarle county, Va., writes, — 
" Will you give me specific directions for rearing and 
fattening fifty hogs ? That is to say, will you tell me 
if I ought to keep them confined the year round, or for 
vrhat Icngtli of time and what quantity of different ma- 
terials should be planted for their food, and at what 
tim'^s, in this climate ?" 

Our acquaintance with all the circumstances having a 
bearing on the subject, is not such as enable us to fur- 
nish specific directions." If he rears his hogs from 
tlie st:irt,'' we should think it would be best to have 
the piL'H farrowed at a time when the sows could be 
t»irnr <l on clover, and it would be well if they could 
have a smull range on clover or grass for a week 
or two hi' fore farrowing. We would allow them to 
run horc together till the pigs were five or six weeks old, 
givinif the sows such dairy slops as the farm afforded. 
If there were no skimmed milk or whey for them, we 
woulJ feed with slops, made of corn-meal and shorts, 
in equal parts, scalded and allowed to ferment *ZigW/y, 
— not to become *oMr. After the pigs are a week old, 
the flows may be allowed as much as they will eat, bat 
none should be left in the trough from one meal to 
anoilwr. If milk can be had for the young pigs, at the 
rfit<^ of a quart each, per day, they may as well be 

.tk'.'n frutn the sows at five wtjeks old; but if no* milk 



can be given, it is advisable to keep them on the fot^ s 
till seven or eight weeks old— feeding the sows woU 
during that time. If pigs are taken off too young, and 
have not milk given them, they are likely to become 
pot-bellied, and crooked-backed, owing to their di-ej=. 
tive organs not having acquired sufficient strength to 
bear the food which they are obliged to eat. Tli ir 
constitutions are frequently so much injured in tliis 
way, and their shape so much distorted that they never 
recover, and never l>ecome what they might have b* en 
had they received proper treatment. It should, there- 
fore, be made a rule, to allow pigs the milk of thfir 
dams, or milk from cows, till they have reached .siw h 
an age that thev can thrive on other food. The jrrewt 
object should be to keep them eenstanily groirin^. 
They should not be full fed and made fat at one time, 
and starved and made poor at another. The farnr^r 
should remember that the loss of a pound of p< rk 
wasted from the carcase of a live hog, is just as nmeh 
of a dead loss, as though it had l»cen lost from his p>rk- 
barrel or smoke house. Hence his swine should never 
grow poor, but should gain something every dav 
though it may be expedient to have them gain fa>ier 
at some periods than at others. 

When pigs are first taken from the sows, it is J 
great assi:stance to their growth, to have their fo^xJ 
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cooked. Raw Indian oorn or raw corn meal, is not 
easily digested, and it has a great tendency to sour on 
the stomach, and to induce dyspepsia. These objec* 
tions are in a ^eat degree obviated by making the 
meal into good stiff mush — (Yankee hasty>pudding) — 
mixing with the Indian meal a third part shorts or 
oatmeal, and adding about the same quantity of salt 
as is applied to mash made for table use. Should the 
food, after having been duly prepared, produce in the 
pigs a tendency to scour, charcoal should be allowed 
them; it will, indeed, be advisable to allow them 
plenty of this substance at all times, as it promotes 
their health and thrift. 

In separating the sows and pigs, it is better to let 
the pigs remain in the lot where ihey have been kept, 
if the feed is good enough, as they will be more quiet 
than if taken to a strange place. Dry and comfortable 
shelter at all times, with cool shade in summer, should 
be provided. 

The pigs may run on the clover till frost puts a stop to 
its growth. They should then be put in a warm pen 
with a small yard attached, and well supplied with 
straw or leaves. If it is intended to kill them in the 
fall, or in the coarse of the winter, it will be important 
that they are always fed about as much as they will 
bear, otherwise they will be lacking in size. If they 
ean be brought to the dressed weight of about two 
hundred pounds at eight months old, (as they frequent- 
ly are at the north,) it is generally more profitable to 
kill them at that age than to winter them over and 
kill them the next season; but unless they have the 
benefit of some dairy slops, they will require close at- 
tention to make them reach these weights. If the far- 
mer decides to keep them till they are eighteen to 
twenty months old, they may be fed through the win- 
ter something in proportion to the quantity of food at 
his disposal. They should at all events have enough 
to keep up their condition, and if the food is on hand, 
it may be fed as profitably now as at any time; but if 
they are made too fat, it may in a degree disqualify 
them from grazing the next season. With hogs which 
are inclined to grow fast, there is not, however, much 
danger of this — the increase in weight being rather 
muscle than fat. 

The second season they may be turned on clover, as 
before, and be fed moderately through the hottest part 
of the season. As the weather becomes cooj in 
autumn, the feed should be increased, and by the last 
of September it will probably be best to take them 
from the fields and put them in the fattening pens. 
These should be so constructed that the hogs may be 
readily kept clean and comfortable. They should have 
an apartment to sleep in, another to feed in, and a 
third in which to void their dung and urine. Quietude 
favors the secretion of fat; therefore whatever pro- 
motes the animal's comfort, is equivalent to food. 
They should be fed at regular intervals, with as much 
as they will eat. 

A.S to the kind of food, much must depend on cur- 
oumstanoes. In Virginia, we presume, Indian corn 
will most advantageously form the leading article. In 
general, it should be ground, though with the light 

gourd-seed" variety, there is less* advantage in 
grinding than with the more flinty sorts, as it is more 
easily and thoroughly masticated and more perfectly 
dii^ested. A hog, however, can extract the nutriment 
from a small daily allowance of hard corn ; but if full 
fed he cannot thoroughly digest it, and more or less 
nutriment is wasted. If the farmer is not within a 
convenient distance of a mill, it will be expedient for 
him to set up a small one, to be worked by horse- 
power. One of Fitzgekald's mills may be had for 
$60 or $70, (according as they are geared,) or one of 
Howard's at $35. With the power of two horses, 



they will work up from three to twelve bushels, of any 
kind of grain an hour, according to the fineness re* 
quired. One of Pitts' oorn and cob cutters, which 
chops up grain to about what is called coarse feed," 
can be had for $40, and with a two horse- power, will 
readily grind ten to twelve bushels an hour. 

The expediency of cooking, too, will depend some- 
thing on the situation in which the farmer is placed as 
to the facilities for doing it — such as the value oflabor, 
fuel, and the cost of preparing: proper apparatus. We 
believe it has been demonstrated, however, that a gain 
more than sufficient to pay the cost, is generally real- 
ized by cooking. Mott^s furnaces, described in our last 
No., are the best ariicles for cooking we have seen. 

There is an advantage in using a variety of food. 
A proportion of apples, potatoes, or pumpkins, keeps 
up the appetite, and makes the animals thrive faster 
than on corn or meal alone. If the food is cooked, it 
is best to mix these various articles together, chang- 
ing and varying the articles from time to time, in or- 
der to promote the appetite 

As to the quantity of difTerent materials that should 
be planted for the food of fifty hogs, and at what 
times," we cannot answer, for the reason that we can- 
not tell what the yield of the crops would probably be, 
nor what would be the proper time of planting in the 
latitude referred to. 

We are in possession of no definite rule in regard to 
the quantity of food which hogs require. Some per- 
sons allow two quarts of corn daily to each hog of 200 
lbs. live weight; and according to some experiments 
made in £ssex county, Mass., a bushel of corn may be 
expected to make twelve pounds of pork. (See an arti- 
cle in our last under head of How much pork will a 
bushel of corn make.") But a fixed rule in the case is 
out of the question. 

In the above remarks we have had regard more par- 
ticularly to the interior of the country. In situations 
where manure is very valuable, it may not be an ob- 
ject to turn the hogs on grass or clover, but may be 
better to keep them shut up in order to make compost. 



Editoss or CuLTivATOK — The humane and benevo- 
lent expression of Sterne, to a fly, Begone, poor 
thing, there is room enough for thee and me in the 
world," is far exceeded by the tender humanity dis- 
played in the following little article from the Ken- 
nebeck Gazette. It possesses a peculiar strain of re- 
flned sensibility and natural pathos, which render it 
highly deserving of preservation in your valuable pub 
lioation. A. or the Noath. 

SONNET TO A FLY. 
Son of summer — child of leisure. 
Buzz not thus around my form ; 
Little gilded speck of pleasure. 

Tease me iiut, for I am warm. 
It would grieve me sore to w(«und tbeei 

Paul my heart to do ihee harm; 
Keep not buzzing then around me, 
Teuae me not, for i am warm. 

Go and play around the ceiling, 

Safe from every inwarc storm ; 
Go and trust an honest feeling, 

None will come to do thee harm, 
Little son of summer, go, 

Prithee do not tease me so. 

Chalybeate Springs, are so named from holding 
iron in solution. It is believed that the brown sedi- 
ment which may be sometimes observed in pools and 
shallow water-courses, is occasioned by the cast-off 
skins of minute animalculs, (infusioria,) the principal 
constituent of which is iron. These creatures are in- 
visible to the naked eye, but are readily discovered by 
the microscope. It is said that such exuvia have accu- 
mulated in some districts in such masses as to form 
immense beds of ore. 
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GREEN WOOD AND DRY. 



We have been favored with another communication 
on this subject from our friend J. Townsend, of Zanes- 
ville. But; as it is long, and perhaps inappropriate at 
the present time, we conclude to omit its publication, 
and we doubt not our correspondent would approve of 
this at least in part, were he to read over again, care- 
fully, his remarks. We may, however, state that the 
principal point he urges — his chief argument against 
the correctness of the caJculations of T. referred to, 
consists solely in a proposed experiment. By this pro- 
posed experiment, he expects it will be shown that a 
great deal of inflammable matter is driven off in the 
evaporated sap from green wood, which is thus injured 
in quality. Actual and carefully conducted experi- 
ments must decide such conjectured results. 

We also give below, a communication from J. R. 
W. It may perhaps excite surprise that there is so 
much discrepancy in his results and those obtained by 
the calculations of T. This discrepancy is owing to 
two causes. First. A different mode of computing. 
The calculations of T. were based on the measurement 
of the old English gallon of 231 cubic inches, and the 
barrel of 32 gallonsj while those of J. R. W. take the 
new or imperial gallon, as established by the British 
parliament, which contains 277 cubic inches, and the 
barrel of 26 gallons. These would make a difference 
of nearly one third in the amount. Secondly. He as- 
sumes that the specific gravity of green hard wood, is 
0.755, that of water being 1.000. If he has taken 
this specific gravity from the distinguished authorities 
he cites, he is led into error probably by their figures 
applying to dry wood while he understands it to apply 
to green. Most kinds of dry hard wood, after season- 
ing, have been found to be about three-quarters as 
heavy as water; and while green, unless containing a 
large portion of heart wood, is scarcely any heavier than 
water. The smaller branches of green beech in most 
cases, immediately sinkin water. Some kinds of green 
Wood are lighter than water; and so far as the calcu- 
lations of T. apply to such, he was in error, and no 
farther; but in most cases this error would be exceed- 
ingly small, and often nothing. So far, also, as the Im- 
perial British gallon, and the barrel of the act of par- 
liament, is to be preferred to the old gallon and barrel, 
T. was in error, but no farther. 

The argument of J. R. W. that wood does not lose 
" a third of its and consequently, does not lose 

a third of its weight, appears to be based on the suppo- 
sition that it never alters in specific gravity, which is 
quite an error — a sponge may lose three-quarters of 
its weight of absorbed water, and retain its original 
size. 

J. R. W. erroneously supposes that T. intended to 
expel all the water of wood by seasoning — such a 
thing was never thought of. In the experiments made 
by T., the decrease in weight by seasoning was more 
than one-third ; hence he considered it safe for ordinary 
cases to assume one-third merely. 

Experiments and calculations of this kind, must 
as a matter of course, vary in results. . Wood varies 
in specific gravit]^ — in the compactness of the cord — 
in the degree of seasoning — and a variation in the 
measures employed, will alter the amount. A cord of 
Wood consisting of small crooked branches, may have 
two-thirds of interstices — or a cord of very straight 
large wood, may not have a quarter of interstices. 
In the latter case, a still greater amount of water 



would exist than the six barrels given in the estimate* 
of T. 

Messrs. Editobs — Though by no means desirous 
of backing J. Townsend's observations on the commu- 
nication signed T., respecting the merits of dry wood, 
•—still, T. asserts what I have no doubt he will admit, 
is an error, in saying that a cord of green wood con- 
tains more than six barrels of water and now then 
to the proof. 

In the first place, I am willing to admit that wood 
when fresh cut, contains one-third of water, 6y weight, 
and also that a common cord of fuel wood eoBtains 77 
solid feet; but T. has proceeded to make hb ealcula- 
tions by measure, which is not just the thing to do, 
seeing that wood does not lose in drying n third part 
of its bulk. The object is to find the wei^t of these 
77 cubic feet^ then to take a third part of that weight 
of water, and find ont how many barrels it afibrds. 
Now, taking maple wood ac the mean between birch 
and beech, it will be found to weigh three-fourths of 
water, the specific gravity of maple baing- 0.755, 
whilst water is 1 .000. A cubic foot of water weigh- 
ing 62 lbs. and a fraction, three-fourths of this would 
be 46| lbs. for a cubic foot of maple wood, which mul- 
tiplied by 77, the number of feet in one cord, gives 
3,580^ lbs. as the weight of a cord of ordinary green 
wood. We must then take one- third of 3,580 as tlie 
weight of water contained in it, which is 1,193 lbs., 
and dividing this by 10, the number of pounds (omit 
ting fractions,) which a gallon of water, beer mea- 
sure, weighs, we have 119 gallons, which again divided 
by 36, the number in a barrel, gives 3 barrels and 11 
gallons as the amount instead qf oper six, as stated. 

Your correspondent T. is equally in error, when he 
says that the teamster, drawing 100 cords of green 
wood, draws 600 barrels of water (bat which, as 
shown above, are only 330 barrels 30 gallons,) which 
he need not have done had the wood been cleft a year 
in advance. 

Wood that has been cut and corded for twelve 
months, but exposed to the rain and damp atmosphere 
of the forest still retains from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent, of moisture. Suppose we allow twenty- two, 
having called the original quantity one-third ^ or thirty- 
three per cent., so that he would still carry 220 bbis. 
14 gallons. Nor would the fuel, even if placed in a 
well boarded shed for a year longer, part with all the 
moisture, but even then retain nearly 1 1 per cent., or 
110.7 of water— charcoal having been found to absorb 
that quantity from the atmosphere, after a few months' 
exposure under a shed. 

Wood can no doubt be rendered quite dry by artifi- 
cial heat, carried to the commencement of charring, 
but its power as a fuel is thereby impaired, and it must 
be well varnished to keep it so — so that even your- 
selves, Messrs. Editors, with your well arranged hot 
air stove, and dry wood, must be content to evaporate 
your barrel and odd gallons per cord. 

I might go on to show T.'s errors, also, as iregaros 
the loss of heat in open fire-places, but it is getting 
rather late in the spring for such warm calculations, 
and I have already trespassed too long, and most con- 
clude, with a desire, if any gentleman, with a superior 
lot of very dry firewood doubts his share in this gene- 
ral evaporation, let him, some clear frosty morning, 
having first made a jolly fire of his best wood, don his 
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cap and mitteas, and step outside his dwelling to a suf- 
ficient distance to make an accurate observation on 
his domestio flue. J. R. W. 

P. 8.— My aathoritias are Rees' & Brewster's Ency- 
elopcedlas, I>r. Ure, Watt, Dr. Black, Rennie, and 
Lavoisier. Taking no account of the heat given out 
by the steam in its passage through 40 feet of stove- 
pipe, which is nevertheless something considerable^ the 
account will stand thus; — 



Dry Wood. 

Fuel wood, bircli, beech, ajid 
maple— cat and drysiow^ for 
18 months, 100 Ibt- 

Deduct 11 per ceiil. for 
water retained, 11 

m 



Green Wood. 

Fuel wood, as other side, fresh 
cut, 100 lbs. 

Deduct 33 per ceiit. wa« 
ter retaiued, 33 

Also, ueccssrry qunii- 
tity of green wood 
to heat said 33 lbs. to 
2 1 2", 2 Iha — lo eva- 
porate, 7 lbs., 

— 43 

58 



LAWNS AND SHADE TREES. 



Theks are two great defects in rural improvements, 
so far as the beauty of the country ami the comforts of 
home are oonoerned, namely, expending too much in 
buildincr, and too little in planting trees. The srreat 
desire is to have a fine house — large, two-»story — amply 
supplied with parlors and drawing-rooms, with their 
costly fiimitare— while outside, a single half>acre can 
hardly be devoted to respectable appearance or com- 
fortable shade. The stately dwelling stands alone like 
a castle in the wilderness, with Brussels carpets and 
mahogany sofas within, and a hog-pen, calf-pasture, 
common rail fences, and perhaps two rows of pie- 
cherries, to grace the scenery without. Or, perhaps, 
a picket fence is made on the side next the road, of a 
lenofth precisely equal to that of the hotise; and a few 
lilacs and rose bushes, planted in straight lines in the 
IVont yard, add much to the appearance, provided the 
traveller shuts his eyes, until at a point precisely at 
right angles to the front door of the dwelling. 

Now, every farmer who owns fifty or a hundred acres 
of land, all paid for, and has any other shrine than 
** Dollar," at which to worship,— should devote two or 
three, or at the very least, one acre, to a snuii little 
plantation of trees or shrubbery, to encircle his house, 
and to render it attractive and comfortable to all the 
members of his family. And in order that he may be 
a6/e" to do this, if he has not yet built, deduct one 
quarter from the size and cost of his house. It is bet- 
ter to have smaller rooms or fewer of them, with rich 
green trees and blooming shrubs in si^ht from every 
window, back at well a» front, than to occupy a stately 
castle, with bare fences and rough grounds w^ithout. 
But even this sacrifice, in building, need not always 
be made, for planting costs but comparatively little; 
and, as Willis says, " nature lets the tree grow and the 
flower expand for man, without reference to his ac- 
count at the bank." The man who does not like the 
trouble or expense of keeping in order beds of orna- 
mental plants and flowering shrubs cut in the turf, 
may surround his house with large, rich, massive shade 
trees, distributed singly and in groups, which, after once 
under way, need no further attention than to keep the 
green grass closely shaved with the scythe beneath 
them. This mode of planting is unquestionably the 
one for farmers in general. Even the gravel walks 
may be entirely dispensed with. For it would cost 
more to keep them in the best order than to keep the 
two or three acres closely shaven to within an inch of 
the ground ; and a neglected walk is quite as bad in 
appearance as a neglected beard on a man's face. 

Those who have only seen handsome plantings, com- 
posed entirely of maples, or entirely of elms, can form 
but a poor idea of the rich and varied beauty resulting 
from a tasteful combination of majestic oaks, graceful 
elini(, broad chestnuts, intermingled with the feathery 
plumes of the ash and the acacia, and the heavy green 
mai»sos of the blaok and sugar maple, with the occa- 



sional silvery flashes from the abele and red maple; 
while the spiny .ops of the dark evergreens will give a 
character to the whole. 

It ijs impossible to form a good combination of this 
kind without some taste — and taste must be improved 
and cultivated. There is, perhaps, no better way to 
do this than to observe living specimens — every matt 
who rides through the country with his eyes open, may, 
at the present season of the year, see frequent instan- 
ces of fine trees and natural groupings, from which he 
may derive many valuable hints for practice. Tp 
those who are thus studying nature, and preparing to 
plant, a list of some of our finest forest trees may be 
useful. 

Elm. — ^The common American elm, (Ulmtu ameru 
cana,) is a tree greatly admired for its combination of 
the graceful and magniticent. Its enormous rounded 
head of foliage in soft rolling masses, and the luxuri* 
ance of its pendant branches, present a most striking 
appearance. Trees taken from the woods are ditfienlt 
to transplant successfully ; the best are raised from seed. 
Such will usually soon outgrow thos*' from the woods. 
A gentleman near Albany, who plaiit> many from seed, 
has had them twenty-one inches in eifmnforance when 
only eleven years old. 

Oak. — Downing justly remarks, that the oak is 
not only one of the grandest and most picturesque ob- 
jects as a sin«^le tree upon a lawn, but is equally un- 
rivalled for groups and masses. There is a breadth 
about the lights and shadows reflected and embosomed 
in its foliage, a singular freedom and boldness in its 
outline, and a pleasing richness and intricacy in its 
huge ramification of branch and limb, that render it 
highly adapted to these purposes. Some trees, though 
pleasing singly, are monotonous to the last degree 
when planted in quantities. Not so, however, with 
the oak." There are many species of the oak, which, 
though varying considerable in external appearance 
from each other, all possess the peculiar characteris- 
tics described above. 

Black Walnut. — One of the finest of all shade trees, 
when large, possessing a fine combination of majesty 
and grace. Though of a light plumy foliage, it has in 
size and outline, much of the dignity of the oak. 

Tulip tree. — Belonging to the same natural order as 
the magnolia, and remarkable for its rich glossy foli- 
age, and the majestic form which it assumes when 
large. 

Maple. — There are three very fine species which 
attain the size of large trees. The sugar-maple, re- 
markable for its round head, and very dense, deep, 
clear green foliage; the black maple, possessing softer, 
richer, and more rounded masses of foliaire, and fully 
equal, if not superior, to the other for luxuriance and 
denseness of growth; and the red or scarlet-flowering 
maple, brilliant when m flower early in spring, and re- 
markable for the silvery fiushes of light it presents, 
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when its masses of foliage are rolled up by the wind. 
It is much more rapid in growth than the red and 
black maple, and though usually found in swamps, suc- 
ceeds finely on upland. 

Chestnut. — very fine tree, partaking much of the 
character of the oak for a broad and picturesque out- 
line — when in flower, its light green blossoms mingled 
with its deep green leaves, give it an unoonuDOnly rich, 
Tariegated appearance. 

The American Aspen is remarkable for its very 
early lively green foliage, and the constant motion of 
its leaves in the lightest breeze. 

The White Mh forms a very large, round head, of 
fine feathery foliage, which assumes a deep reddish pur- 
ple in autumn. As the tree draws hard on the itoil, it 
should be introduced sparingly. 

Basswood. — ^Its large leaves, of a lively green hue, 
and its large, dense, pyrimidal head, render it a very 
fine shade tree; bat being more formal, and less vary- 
ing and gracefal in outline, than some others, it should 
be more sparingly introduced. 

Spiry evergreens aie to be placed more or less in 
near proximity to some of the more upright or pointed 
deciduous trees, by which they are made to form a 
harmonious whole with the rest of the plantation. 

The piece of ground intended for planting, should be 
made rich with manure for at least a year or two pre- 
vious, which should be worked deep into the soil by 
plowing; loosening with the subsoil plow so as to ad- 
mit of deep trenoh-plowing will be of great advantage. 
This depth of rich soil will not only cause a more rapid 
growth to the trees, and give a finer and more luxu* 
riant appearance to their foliage, but the lively green 
which the turf will exhibit subsequently, will be in 
striking contrast to its withered and brovni appearance 
on a thin, hard soil. 

The owner may be at a loss how to arrange his 
trees to the best advantage. Let him then try to imi- 
tate as nearly as he can, with additions and improve- 
ments," the finest natural groupings he can find in the 
country.-!— or the best specimens of a finished natural 
style lo be found in good paintings or engravings from 
eminent artists. These will afibrd an excellent guide, 
and cannot lead him wrong, if he possesses any natural 
taste. 



The surface of the ground is to be made as perfectly 
smooth as possible, so as to admit of mowing within 
half an inch of the ground-, without striking stone or 
hillock. 

The grass seed, of which red-top and white clover 
form a good mixture, should be sown early in spring, 
at least three times as thick as the farmer would ever 
think of seeding his fields; a fine, dense carpet of young 
grass will then be soon formed. Never, on any ac- 
count whatever, think for a moment of sowing any 
kind of grain with the grass seed. It will do incom- 
parably better without. 

A smooth, fine velvety turf, is only to be maintained 
by constant mowing, or as often as once in one or two 
weeks. During the most rapidly growing time of year, 
once a week will be needed, but less frequent at other 
times. One who has never seen this mode of treat- 
ment, could scarcely believe what a soft, green carpet 
is thus produced. A single mowing once a month or 
so, will afford no idea of the closeness of growth 
which grass thus assumes. To shave closely and even- 
ly, the scythe, in the operation, must be laid flat to 
the ground; and an English iavnt-scythe, with a blade 
twice the width of our common scythes, will leave a 
more even surface. 

Now, if the man who intends to build a house costing 
two thousand dollars, will only reduce the cost to fif- 
teen hundred, he may expend two hundred dollars of 
the difierence in preparing the ground and planting 
the trees in the very best manner. The other three 
hundred he may place out at interest, the yearly reve- 
nne from which vnll pay amplv the man for mowing 
the lawn at least once a fortnight, the summer through, 
and imparting an additional charm to the place, which 
no sum of money whatever, applied solely in building, 
could ever produce. Or, if instead of buying a two 
hundred and fifty dollar carriage, or a seventy dollar 
harness, or a five hundred dollar piano, he will omit 
the purchase of such of these as are unnecessary, or 
retrench one-third of the cost of such as are useful, he 
vnll be able to accomplish all that may be desired, for 
this truly rational, useful, intellectual, and most de- 
lightful purpose, and render his children altogether and 
more really and substantially happy, than in the grati- 
fication of useless baubles. T. 



LETTERS FROM PROF. NORTON. 



I>>iidon, July 5, 1847. 
Messrs. Editors. — I have left Holland, and com- 
menced my homeward journey with a feeling of regret 
that my chemical pursuits have almost wholly prevent- 
ed me from devoting the time necessary to a thorough 
investigation of the different systems of Dutch farming. 
It would doubtless have been both interesting and use- 
ful to occupy a month or six weeks in an extended 
towr through the whole of the Netherlands, including 
t^nt part of Belgium called Flanders. My time being 
limited, however.,! felt obliged to take the way which 
seemed to promise acquisitions of most importance 
with regard to my future occupation at home, and 
therefore confined myself almost entirely to the labo- 
ratory. 

Two or three weeks since, however, I got away for 
a few days, and made, among other excursions, a short 
one in North Holland, an account of which I propose 
to give you. 

North Holland is a long peninsula, having the North 
Sea on ono side, and the Zuyder Zee on the other. A 



large part of it is below the level of both these seas, 
and they are only kept out by means of dykes, of the 
most stupendous construction. These are continued 
along nearly its whole extent; the interior ia traversed 
by small canals in every direction, and the great 
North Holland ship canal traverses its whole length. 
This canal admits vessels of 800 or 1000 tons, being 
21 feet in depth, and of a sufiioint breadth to permit two 
to pass each other without difficulty. 

My entrance into this sub-marine country was from 
Amsterdam, itself liable to be submerged at any mo- 
ment by the derangement of two or three sluices, wiiioh 
regulate the waters of the Harlamer Meer. Amster- 
dam is separated from North Holland by a river called 
the Y; this is almost on a level with the town of 
Saardam, and the hou.sQ9 and windmills, at a distance, 
seem to rise up from the midst of the waves. Saar- 
dam should be called the city of windmills; the number 
in and about it is stated at 400. I did not attempt to 
count them, but should nbe disposed to think it even 
greater. The effect, when idl are in simultaneous 
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motion, is most extraordinary. These mills are not only 
employed iif^amping water and grinding grain, bat in 
producing stones for cement, expressing oil from seeds, 
grinding paints for oolors, &o., &o. 

Soon after escaping from among the windmills, we 
came apoa the border of a large polder called the 
Wurmur. Polder is the Dntch name for a piece of 
reclaimed land, occupying the place of a former lake. 
The first step in making a polder, is to sarronnd the 
lake with a broad doable dyke or canal, with very firm 
embankments; this canal discharges the water at the 
nearest praoticable point, and also serves to convey 
the produce of the polder to a market. When it is 
complete, they erect one or more windmills, according 
to the size of the polder, and commence pumping. 
The Archimedean screw, is, I believe, almost univer- 
sally employed at present. When the water is sunk 
to such, a level that the first mill can no longer reach 
it, a second is placed, and a small canal formed, con- 
veying the water which it raises, to the first. In this 
way, the water in some very deep polders is lifted ibor 
or five times. When the bed of the lake is laid, dry 
roads are ran across it, at right angles to each other, 
and square (arms, divided up by ditches, are laid out. 
There are Urge central ditches which convey the wa- 
ter to the spot where it b to be pumped up by the 
windmills, and from some low parts the water is dis- 
charged into these by small auxiliary mills, there being 
thus a polder within a polder. In the summer, the 



mills have ordinarily not much work to do, but in the 
spring and autumn they are often taxed to their full 
power. In large draining operations now going on, 
such as the Haarlemer Meer, they are employing steam 
to do the pumping, instead of wind, as being more to 
be depended upon, and also more economical. 

When the bed of the lake is thus laid dry, the next 
step is to lay it out in farms. These are rather large 
ordinarily, and are square except where they reach to 
the outer edge of the dyke. One or two large high- 
ways run through the middle, and at the corner of 
each farm stands a farm-house, in most respects re- 
sembling its neighbors. Nearly all are square, and 
built of bricks, with low whitewashed walls, not 
more than six or eight feet in height, and without 
windows; some little holes admit a glimmering of 
light, but it must be very faint. I believe that this 
portion of the house is used for the sleeping rooms of 
servants, and as a granary. The lower parts of these 
houses are sometimes painted with a stripe of black 
and then of white, and the trees ornamented to the 
same height with the same colors. 

Every farm is surrounded by its ditch, and often has 
two or three running through its centre. There are 
no fences, but gates at the bridges keep the cattle con- 
fined within their proper fields. 

An account of the remainder of this exciursion I must 
defer until another opportunity. 

John P. Norton. 



YOUATT'S WORK ON THE PIG. 



We gave a brief notice of this work last month, but 
had not then space for any portion of its contents. The 
author begins by giving the natural history of the pig , 
next shows the origin of our domestic raced, with use- 
ful and interesting observations on their respective 
characteristics. 

The Hoo, (Suidae Sus of the ancients and Lin- 
naeus,) according to Cuvier, belongs to the class 
M.\MMALiA, order Pachtdebmata, genus Suidae or 
Sus, having on each foot two large principal toes, shod 
with stout hoofs, and two lateral toes much shorter 
and scarcely touching the earth ; the incisors variable 
in number, the lower incisors all levelled forwards; 
the canines projected from the mouth and re-curved 
upwards; the muzzle terminated by a truncated snout, 
fitted for turning up the ground; the stomach but little 
divided; the body square and thick, and more or less 
covered with bristles and hairs; the neck strong and 
muscular; the legs short and stout." All this species 
feed on plants, and especially on roots, which their 
snout or trunk enables them to grub out of the earth; 
they will devour animal substances, but rarely hunt or 
destroy animals for the purpose of devouring them. 
They are thick-skinned; said to t>e obtuse in most of 
their faculties, excepting in the olfactory and oral 
Senses; voracious; bold in defending themselves; and 
delicrlit in humid and shady places. 

To this order belong the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, &c., the general characteristics of 
all of which are very similar. 

Under the generic term Suidae or Sus, many zoolo- 
gists have included, besides the true hog as it exists 
in a wild or tame state in Kurope, Asia, and Africa, 
the peccary, the babiroussa, the phaco-choere, and the 
cu|>ibara.* 

Mr. Youait states, however, that there are sach material dif- 
(crenre^ between ihe peccary and the comrooa hog, ihat they 
aUould nut be reckoned in the same gcnvM. 



Use op Swine's Flesh. — ^In regard to the use of 
swine's fle.«h by the ancients, it is observed: — 

As far back as the records of history enable us to 
go, the hog appears to have been known, and his flesh 
made use of as food. 1491 years before Christ, Moses 
gave those laws to the Israelites which have occasioned 
so much discussion, and given rise to the many opin- 
ions which we shall presently have to speak of; and it 
is quite evident that had not pork then been the pre- 
vailing food of that nation, such stringent command- 
ments and prohibitions would not have been necessary. 
The various allusions to this kind of meat, which occur 
again and again in the writings of the old Greek au- 
thors, plainly testify the esteem in which it was held 
among the nation, and it appears that the Romans 
actually made the art of breeding, rearing, and fatten- 
ing pigs, a study, which they designated Porculatio, 
Every art was put in practice to impart a finer and 
more delicate flavor to the flesh : the poor animals 
were fed, and crammed, and tortured to death in vari- 
ous ways, many of them too horrible to be described, 
in order to gratify the epicurism and gluttony of this 
people. Pliny 'nforms us that they fed swine on dried 
figs, and drenched them to repletion with honeyed 
wine, in order to produce a diseased and monstrous- 
sized liver. The Porcus TrojanuSj so called in allu- 
sion to the Trojan horse, was a very celebrated dish, 
and one that eventually became so extravagantly ex- 
pensive that a sumptuary law was passed respecting 
it. This dish consisted in a whole hog, with the en- 
trails drawn out, and the inside stufied with thrushes, 
larks, beccaficoes, oysters, nightingales, and delicacies 
of every kind, and the whole bathed in wine and rich 
gravies. Another great dish was the hog served 
whole, the one side roasted and the other boiled." 

Prohibition of Swine's Flesh. — In regard to the 
prohibition against the use of pork by Moses, Mr. 
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YouATT observes that there have been namerous theo- 
ries advanced. One writer supposes the law pro- 
hibited swine because of their extreme filthiness, and 
he observes that it is well known with what care and 
precision the law forbids all filthiness and dirt, even in 
the fields and in the camp, not to mention in the cities. 
Now, had swine been permitted, the public places, and 
streets, and houses, would have been made nuisances." 

" Tacitus," says Mr. Youatt, " states that the 
Jews abstained from it in consequence of a leprosy, by 
which they had formerly severely sufiered, and to which 
the hog is very subject. And several other writers 
concur in this view, stating that it was on account of 
the flesh being strong, oleaginous, difilcult of digestion, 
and liable to produce cutaneous diseases, that it was 
forbidden. Miehaelis observes, that throughout the 
whole climate under which Palestine is situated, lep- 
rosy is an epidemic disease, and the Israelites being 
overrun with it at the period of their quitting Egypt, 
Moses found it necessary to enact a variety of laws 
respecting it, and the prohibiting the use of swine was 
one of these." 

Notwithstanding the apparent detestation with 
which the Jews regarded swine, Mr. Y. observes that 
it is well known they reared immense numbers of these 
animals, " probably for the purpose of gain, and in or- 
der to supply strangers and the neighboring idola- 
ters." 

Natural Instincts or the Pig. — Mr. Youatt 
vindicates the pig against the charge of stupidity, fil- 
thiness, and intractability. 

" It has been too much the custom to regard the 
hog as a stupid, brutal, rapacious, and filthy animal, 
grovelling and disgusting in all his habits; intractable 
and obstinate in temper. But may not much of these 
evil qualities be attributable to the life he leads ? In 
a native state, swine seem by no means destitute of 
natural affections ; they are gregarious, assemble to- 
gether in defence of each other, herd together for 
warmth, and appear to have feelings in common; no 
mother is more tender of her young than the sow, or 
more resolute in their defence. Besides, neglected as 
this animal has ever been by authors, there are not 
wanting records of many anecdotes, illustrative of 
their saL'acity, tractability, and susceptibility of affec- 
tion. How often among the peasantry, where the pig is, 
in a manner of speaking, one of the family, may this 
animal be seen following his master from place to 
Blaoe, and gnmting his recognition of hif protectors." 



The most remartrable case of intelligence and tracta- 
bility in swine, of which we have heard, is that of & 
sow trained to hunt, an account of which is given in 
the following extract from DanieVs Rural Sports: 

" Toomer, (formerly one of the king's keepers in 
the New Forest, and afterwards gamekeeper to Sir 
Henry Mildmay,) actually broke a black mow to find 
game, and to back and stand. Slut was bred in. and 
was of that sort which maintain themselves in the New 
Forest vnthout regular feeding, except when they have 
young, and then but for a few weeks, and was given, 
when about three months old, to be a breeding sow, by 
Mr. Thomas to Mr. Richard Toomer, both at thai 
time keepers in the forest. From having no younL' '"he 
was not fed or taken much notice of, and, until abftut 
eighteen months old, was seldom observed near the 
lodge, but chanced to be seen one day when Mr. Ed- 
ward Toomer was there. The brothers were con- 
cerned together in breaking pointers and setters, some 
of their own breeding, and others sent to be broke br 
different gentlemen: of the latter, although they would 
stand and back, many were so indifferent that thej 
would neither hunt, nor express any satisfaction when 
birds were killed and put before them. The slack- 
ness of these dogs first suggested the idea that, bv the 
same method, any other animal might be made to 
stand, and do as well as any of those huntless and 
inactive pointers. At this instant the sow passes! by. 
and was remarked as being very handsome. R. Too- 
mer threw her a piece or two of oatmeal roll, for whi( h 
she appeared grateful, and approached very near; from 
that time they were determined to make a sporting pig 
of her. The first step was to give her a name, aiid 
that of Slut, (given in consequence of soiling herself in 
a bog,) she acknowledged in the course of the day. and 
never afterwards forgot. Within a fortnight she would 
find and point partridges or rabbits, and her trairn' 
was much forwarded by the abundance of both which 
were near the lodge; she daily improved, and in a iVw 
weeks would retrieve birds that had run as well as th^ 
best pointer, nay, her nose was superior to the best 
pointer they ever possessed, and no two men in Eng- 
land had better. She hunted principally on the moors 
and heaths. Slut has stood partridges, black-name, 
pheasants, snipes, and rabbits, in the same day. but 
was never known to point a hare. She was seMom 
taken by choice more than a mile or two from th« 
lodge, but has frequently joined them when out with 
their pouiters, and MBtimied with them several bourt. 
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She has sometimes stood a jaok-snipe when all the 
pointers had passed by it; she would baok the dogs 
when they pointed, bat the dogs refused to back her 
until spoke to, their dogs being- all trained to make a 
general halt when the word was given, whether any 
do{T pointed or not, so that she has been frequently 
standing in the midst of a field of pointers. In conse- 
quence of the dogs not liking to hunt when sho was 
with them, (for they dropped their sterns and showed 
symptoms of jealousy,) she did not very often accom- 
pany them, except for the novelty, or when she acci- 
dentally joined them in the forest. Her pace was 
mostly a trot, was seldom known to gallop except 
when called to go out shooting; she would then come 
home oflf the forest at full stretch, for she was never 
shut up but to prevent her being out of the sound of the 
call or whistle when a party of gentlemen had appoint- 
ed to see her out the next day, and which call she 
obeyed as regularly as a dog, and was as much eleva- 
ted as a dog upon being shown the gun. She alwa3r8 
expressed great pleasure when game, either dead or 
alive was placed before her. She has frequently stood 
a single partridge at forty yards' distance, her nose in 
an exact line, and would continue in that position 
until the game moved: if it took wing she would come 
up to the place and put her nose down two or three 
times ; but if a bird ran oiT, she would get up and go 
to the placo, and draw slowly after it, and when the 
bird stopped she would stand it as before. The two 
Mr. Toomers lived about seven miles apart, at Rhine- 
field and Broomey lodges; Slut has many times gone 
by herself from one lodge to the other, as if to court 
the being taken out shooting. She was about five 
years old when her master died, and at the auction of 
his pointers, &c., was bought in at ten guineas. Sir 
Henry Mildmay having expressed a wish to have her, 
she was sent to Dogmersfield Park, where she remained 
some years. She was last in the possession of Col. 
Sykes, and was then ten years old, and had become fat 
and slothful, but could point game as well as ever. 
She was not often used, except to show her to strangers, 
as the pointers refused to act when out with her. 
When killed she weighed 700 lbs. Her death-warrant 
was signed in consequence of her having been accused 
ot being instrumental to the disappearance of sundry 
missing lambs." 

Instances are given of hogs having been trained to 
work in harness, and to draw carriages; and an eccen- 
tric old gentleman near St. Albans, is said to have 
had. about thirty years ago, a team of four of these 
bristly steeds, which he used to drive at a brisk trot 
round the country, harnessed to a chaise-cart. And 
in the island of Minorca, it is said that the ass and 
ho<r may to this day be regularly seen working together 
turning up the land. 

The Wild Boar, fig. 60, is regarded as the parent 
of our domesticated breeds. That he is so, there can 
be no doubt. " The well known fact," says Mr. 
YouATT, " that all kinds breed with the [wild] boar, 
is in itself a sufficient testimony; but to this we can 
a<id that the period of gestation is the same in the wild 
and tame sow; the anatomical structure is identical; 
tlie general form bears the same character, and the 
hahits, so far as they are not altered by domestication, 
are the same. 

*' This animal is generally of a dark brown or 
iron-erray color, inclining to black, and diversified with 
bUck spots or streaks. The body is covered with 
coarse hairs, interminirled with a downy wool; these 
bcrome bristles as they approach the neck and shoul- 
ders, and are here so long as to form a species of 
inano, which the animal erects when irritated. The 
bead is short, the forehead broad and flat, the ears 
short, rounded at the tips, and inclined towards the 



neck, the jaws armed with sharp, crooked tusks which 
curve slightly upw^ards, and are capable of inflicting 
fearful wounds, the eye full, the neck thick and muscu- 
lar, the shoulders high, the loins broad, the tail stiff*, 
and finished oflf with a tuft of bristles at the tip, the 
haunch well turned, and the legs strong. He is a very 
active and powerful animal, and becomes fiercer as he 
grows older. He is neither a solitary nor gregarious 
animal. For the first two or three years, the whole 
herd follow the sow, and all unite in defence against 
their enemies, calling upon each other with loud cries 
in case of emergency, and forming in regular line of 
battle, the weaker occupying the rear. But when ar- 
rived at maturity, the animals wander alone, as if in 
perfect consciousness of their strength, and appear as 
if they neither sought nor avoided any living creature. 
He is said to live about thirty years. He formerly in- 
habited the forests and wilds of all quarters of the old 
continent; but of late years is confined to the most un- 
cultivated portions." 

A notice of " Domestic Breeds," with illustrations, 
will appear next month. 



DrXwino ofp Corn. — Many farmers wish to sow 
wheat after corn. Good crops are often thus raised, 
if the corn has been well manured, and a small early 
variety planted. A very unfarmerlike operation is to 
leave the shocks of corn in rows, and plow and sow 
between. Solon Robinson describes the Jersey mode 
of drawing it off, in the Prairie Farmer, which he likes 
" best of all modes." — " The corn being put into large 
shocks in the field, is hauled one at a time in a horse 
cart, in this wise. A light frame is made to take the 
place of the cart bed, having two long stakes behind| 
so that one is on each side of the shock when the cart 
is backed up, and the frame tipped back as though 
dumping a load. A small rope is now thrown over 
the 7)hock, and this being attached to a small wind- 
lass on the thills and running through the forward 
part of the frame, on being wound up draws the 
shock tight to the frame, and then draws the frame 
down where it is held fast, the butts of the shock hang- 
ing off behind. When arrived at the place to unload, 
the rope being let loose, down goes the shock, stand- 
ing just as it did in the field. Where the distance is 
not over a mile, it is astonishing how soon a field may 
be cleared." 



CtJTTiNO Wheat Early. — H. B. Hawley says in 
the Prairie Farmer, " As soon as the bulk of the crop 
has got its brown color, and the berry is doughy and 
soft, I commence cutt'ing, and let lie in the swath one 
day if the weather is good, and do not wait for the 
small wheat to grow larger, for it never will. I let 
three acres of my best wheat stand until dead ripe, for 
seed; it weighed 61 lbs.; the weight, alongside, cut 
one week earlier, was 64 lb.s." The result of this ex- 
periment accords entirely with the same elsewhere. 
Wheat cut early affords more grain, yields less bran, 
makes better flour, shells less in harvesting, wastes 
less in gleanings, gives better straw, and enables the 
farmer to do the work more leisurely. 



Age or Goats. — Goats appear to attain a greater 
age than sheep. When Alexander Selkirk was on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, he caught above 500 goats, 
which he marked on the ear and let them go. In 
Commodore Anson's voyage, it is mentioned that the 
Centurion's men found on the island several venerable 
goats, w^hich, from having their ears slit, they conclu- 
ded had been caught by Selkirk, who was left on the 
island about thirty-two years previous. — [J. H. Ferim 
nell in the Scottish Quarterly Journal qf jigriculture.} 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE GARDEN. 



FINE CHERRIES. 

The cherry, from its hardiness, freedom from disease, 
great productiveness, and early maturity, is unques- 
tionably one of the most desirable and valuable fruits. 
It is true, that those who have never seen the finer 
varieties in full perfection, will not esteem it; but fine 
rich,jnicy, and delicious specimens of such sorts as 
Knight^s Early Black, Downton, and Florence, will 
command a respect with such contemners, beyond the 
power of any argument. 

Another reason that the cherry is underrated is, it is 
usoally eaten before ripe. Winter apples have long 
sinoe disappeared, or become flavorless, and at the 
first reddening of the thickly loaded branches, the new 
fruit is snatched from the tree, and eaten with all the 
avidity which the long fast has occasioned. TheMay- 
duke, when fully ripe, is black, with deep blackish 
crimson juice; yet many who have repeatedly eaten it, 
suppose it to be only a dark-red cherry. A cultivator 
of good fruit, after trying a new cherry for successive 
years, denounced it as worthless; but at length a few, 
hidden by leaves, escaped his search till Ailly ripe, 
when they were found to be of the most delicious quali- 
ty, and the character of the nurseryman who furnished 
them, was, by a bare accident, retrieved. All varie- 
ties of high flavor^ are greatly improved by a very 
thorough ripening. 

Modern horticulture has brought to light many fine 
varieties, yet a careful selection of a few will afibrd 
nearly all that is desirable of this very early and deli- 
cious fruit. The following will be mostly unknown to 
a large number of our readers, and may assist in di- 
recting the attention to the culture of the finer sorts. 

Mat Bigarreau. {Bigarreau de Mai, or Beau- 
flion't May.) — ^Oae of the earliest of all known cher- 
ries, and though of second 
size and quality, eminent- 
ly valuable for its pro- 
ductiveness and period of 
maturity. In central and 
western New -York, it 
begins to ripen about the 
first of 6 mo., (June.) It 
has sold the present sea- 
son in the Rochester mar- 
ket for six dollars per 
bushel. It is a profuse 
bearer. 

Fruit medium in size 
or rather small; good- 
sized specimens ll-lfiths 
of an inch long, and near- 
ly 12-16th8 wide, round- 
ovate heart-shaped ; be- 
fore fully ripe, a promi- 
nent angle extends from 
the stem downwards. 
Skin dark reddish-black, 
or very nearly black when 
fully ripe; nearly always 
picked too soon, or when 
only dark red, and small- 
er, less plump, and more 
angular. Stalk one and 
a half to one and three-quarters of an inch long, set in 
a distinct narrow cavity. Flesh blackish red, of a 
mild, good, second-rate flavor. The branches on the 




1. May Bigarreau. 

2. EaHy Purple Chrigns. 



young trees are nearly horisontali slightfy curved 
downward, and somewhat flexooos; the tree of liree 
and vigorous growth. 

Early Purple Gvigne. — Fruit of foil medium 
size, ovate heart-shaped, a little irregular in form, an 
obtuse rib from the stem running down on one side. 
Stalk about two and a quarter inches long, slender, set 
in a narrow distinct cavity, which is considerably 
ribbed before maturity. Color, when beginning to ri- 
pen, very distinctly and conspicuously dotted with pur- 
ple, but finally becoming, when at full maturity, a tioe 
dark or ti'ackish crimson. Flesh dark red, tender, 
with a sweet, mild, and good flavor. Stone rather 
large. Growth of the tree peculiar — ^many of the 
smaller branches assuming rather a drooping position, 
and the petioles of he leaves being longer and more 
slender than those of most other sorts. 

The May Bigarreau and Early Pnrple.Giiigne, ripen 
at about the same time, or at least two weeks earlier 
than the Black Tartarian ; and being at a period when 
none others have yet appeared, the flavor is usually 
regarded as quite delicious and of first quality. 




Knigkt'iEartwSlaek. 

Knioht's Earlt Black. — Fruit large, obtuse heart 
shaped, a little wavy or irregular in outline, but less 
so than Black Tartarian. Stalk rather stout, an inch 
and a half long, set in a narrow deep cavity. Skin 
nearly black, flesh blackish crimson, very tender, juicy, 
of a sweet and excellent flavor, less insipid than Black 
Tartarian, and decidedly its superior. It ripens early, 
or a little before the latter. 

Knight's Early Black considerably resembles the 
Black Eagle, but is earlier, a very little larger, the 
stem more deeply set, and whUe the leaf of the latter 
is quite smooth below, that of the former is considera- 
bly downy in the axils of the midrib. The growth of 
the branches of Knight's Early Black is oflen quite 
horizontal, more so than in the Black Eagle. The^« 
two are evidently the finest flavored of hiwck cherries. 

DowNTOK.— Large, blnnt heart-shaped, roondi*;h. 
Stalk one and three-quarters to two inches long, set in 
a rather narrow hollow. Surface a little wavy, li«:h( 
yellow, intermixed with light red, in doU and shades. 
Flesh yellowish white, tender, delicate, of a sweet, 
rich, and fine flavor. 

The Downton somewhat resembles at first glance, 
in the fruit and growth of the tree, the Yellow Spanish, 
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ffapciean Bigamau. DwmUm, 
bat has a longer and more slender stem, set in a nax- 
rower cavity, and a more wavy surface ; while it is a 
little smaller, tenderer, and of decidedly superior fla- 
vor. Taken altogethdr, it is not probably excelled by 
any cherry, and equalled by very few. 

Napoleon Bigarreau. — Very large, regular heart- 
shaped, often inclining a little to oblong. Color white- 
ish yellow in the shade, dotted, spotted, and somewhat 
blotched with light red; deep red next the sun. Flesh 
very firm, with a good, but not high flayor. Stalk 
rather stout, very short, about an inch ancf' a quarter 
lona, set in a narrow and rather deep cavity. 

Although not of very high flavor, and of too flrm a 
flesh, yet, from its great size, beauty, and productive- 
ness, it is eminently fitted for a market fruit, having 
been sold the present season more readily for five dol- 
lars per bushel, than smaller and better cherries for 
three dollars per bushel. 

In addition to the above, every collection of much 
extent should comprise the following: — 

Madison Bigarreau — an early, moderate sized, light- 
redkcherry, tender, juicy, and of fine flavor. 

Black Tartarian — well known for its fine growth, 
great size, and remarkable productiveness. 

Elton — a large, long heart-shaped, light-red cherry, 
of high, fine flavor, and a great bearer. 

Yellow Spanish — well known for its great size and 
beauty, thqugh hardly equal to some sorts in flavor. 

Large WkUt Bigan eau—Si large, long heart-shaped, 
light-colored cherry, scarcely equalled in its fine text- 
ure and delicious flavor, but a moderate bearer; and 
sometimes rotting after rain. 

American H*art— rather large, oblong, blunt heart- 
shaped, light red or pink, flesh soft and tender, some- 
what pulpy, of a fine flavor. 

BeUt de Choisy — a very handsome round cherry, of 
medium size, mottled with red on a light ground; very 
sweet for a cherry of the Duke class; regarded by 
some as too watery and insipid, but greatly valued by 
others for its juciness, delicacy, and delicious flavor. 

Voianer's Lafe /Jed.— Size medium, very regular 
round heart-shaped, of a full red color. Hardly equal- 
led for its high rich flavor, token ripe; but like all high 
flavored cherries, a little bitter if eaten immature; 
also valuable for ripening after most other sorts have 
disappeared. 

Florence— 'A \erf fine late cherry,— large, round 
heart-shaped— much resembling, externally, the Yel- 
low Spanish, but shorter, later, rather softer, and su- 
perior in flavor. „ . ,^ , 

Carnation — a large, handsome, yellowish red, mar- 




Fhrtnee. BdU Magnifiqut. 



bled cherry, ripening later than any of the preceding, 
and valuable for its rich high flavor. 

Gridley — ^medium size, roundish, skin and flesh black- 
ish crimson, possessing a little of the high-flavored as- 
tringency of the Morello, before fully ripe. Valuable 
for its fine high fiavor, and for its extraordinary pro- 
ductiveness, ripening soon after the Yellow Spanish. 
Fine for market. 

SparhawkU Honey — a very valuable, rather late 
sort, of medium size, light red, very smooth and regu- 
lar in form, of a tender, juicy, fine-flavored flesh, and 
profuse bearer. 

Belle Magnifique — ^is a cherry of the largest size, 
round, inclining slightly to heart-shape, of a fine rich 
red, belonging to the Duke class, but not so rich as the 
Mayduke, nor so' high-flavored as the Carnation — ripen- 
ing with the latter — a moderate bearer. 

Elkhornj or Trades canVs Black Heart, is a large, 
heart-shaped, blackish crimson or Mack fruit, with 
a wavy surface, with a solid and flrm flesh, of a 
slightly bitter but very high flavor— when very tho- 
roughly ripened, excellent. Rather late. T- 

NoTE. — ^The figures are drawn from specimens of 
average size, under good culture. 




WhiU Smith. Waterloo. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 



Perhaps there is" no fruit which is less known 
among cultivators generally, than the gooseberry. 
Every one has seen gooseberry bushes / but very few, 
any other than poor and small fruit, or worthless 
larger varieties covered with mildew. At the same 
time, there is scarcely any fruit, if of proper varieties, 
more worthy, in' some respects, of universal cultiva- 
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tion, where climate will admit. The bushes occupy 
very little space in a garden, and come into bearing 
beaatifully a year or two after transplanting. 

All of the most northern portions of the United 
States seem well adapted to the gooseberry. Many of 
the large English sorts are very Uable to mildew here ; 
those of medium size usually do better. One of the 
best means to prevent mildew, is good mellow culti- 
vation on a deep rich soil, accompanied with good 
pruning every autumn. A correspondent of the Horti- 
culturist, in New Jersey, ascribes his uniformly good 
success, and their freedom from mildew, to a top-dress- 
ing of three inches of salt hay. This, though doubt- 
less very beneficial, would not probably succeed with- 
out the best cultivation besides. With a selection of 
such varieties as by trial, have been found to be free 
from it, and the preceding precautions, little trouble 
from this source need be feared. 

Many hundred varieties have been produced by the 
English cultivators, but so nearly alike in size and fla- 
vor are many of them, that half a dozen well selected 
sorts, would embrace essentially all that would in ordi- 
nary cases be required. We have placed at the head 
of this article accurate outlines of two esteemed varie- 
ties, grown on bushes with ordinary culture, with 
moderate pruning, and with the fruit not at all thinned 
on the branches. Indeed, so productive are the^e and 
some other sorts, that fruit, of the size represented, 
often lines the lower sides of the branches, so thickly 
as to be in actual contact for several inches together. 
The figures given above are precisely of the natural 
size and shape, being accurately traced iy their 
shadows. T. 

SELECT VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 



Prxliiunabt to a fiill exposition of the relative 
merits of the different varieties of the strawberry, I 
will now, as some guidance to those who are desirous 
of forming plantations, name such varieties as the full 
experience of years has proved should be nmmarily 
rejectedy and also some that may be pre-eminently 
adopted for their certainty of crops. The great im- 
provements made in the character of this fruit, have 
now rendered it necessary that many of the older va- 
rieties, which have been hitherto held in esteem for 
want of better, and which, although in most cases pos- 
sessing good fiavor, are miserably unproductive, should 
give place to those which produce abundant crops, and 
possess other estimable properties. 

As a general rule, the English varieties, which have 
been from time to time so much vaunted, are not at 
all comparable to the new American varieties, or even 
to those found in a natural state in our woods and 
prairies; and with but few exceptions they are des- 
tined to be banished from our gardens; and will, no 
doubt, be displaced, even in England, by the superior 
varieties which will be sent from America. I have 
affixed an S. to the staminate, and P. to the pistillate 
varieties. Wm. R. Pbince. 

SoU, — The soil should be stiff and not sandy, and 
should be dug and pulverized to the depth of 18 inches; 
it cannot be made too rich, and old rotten manure 
should be plentifully intermixed throughout the whole 
depth. 

RKJKCTXD VARIETIBS, 

All of which are staminate, with more or less fertile 
pistils. 

British Queen, worthless for barrenness. 
Black Musk Hautbois, do. 
New Black Musk do. 
Corse's Seedling, do. 
Downton, do. 
""^on, do. 



Myatt's Ejiza, worthless for barrenness. 
■' Pine, do. 

Old Pine, do. 

Royal Scarlet, do. 

Southborough , do . 

Deptford Pine, foliage burns up in summer. 

Roseberry or Aberdeen, small, poor crop. 

Keene's Seedlin?, ) j u tr 

Ross' Phcenix, 5 "^^"^ half crop. 

Garnestone Scarlet, fine flavor, poor crop. 

Duke of Kent's Scarlet, prolific, insignificant, useless. 

Bishop's Orange, the dark red variety so called* is 
erroneous; the true is Orange Scarlet, very prodactive 
and valuable. 

Common English Hautbois. 

Faulkner's Scarlet Pine. 

Nairn's Scarlet. ^ 

TWENTY ESTIMABLE VARIETIES. 

Large Early Scarlet, S., prolific. 

Alice Maude, S.,very large, fair crop, early. 

Primordian, P., amazingly productive, large, beau- 
tiful bright scarlet, the most valuable early variety. 

Abysinian Prince, P., large, very dark, productive. 

Black Prince, P., " " " 

Bishop's Seedling, P., medium, orange scarlet, very 
productive. 

Boston Pine, S., large, fair crop in rich soils. 

Buist's Prize. S., very large, showy, fair crop. 

Crimson Cone, P., exceedingly productive, large, 
beautiful color. 

Crimson Pine, S. & P., large, fine flavor, very pro* 
ductive. 

Eberlin, P., large, productive 

Hovey's Seedling, P., very large, very productive. 

Hudson, S. & P., large, very productive. 

Iowa, S., orange scarlet, large, productive. 

Lizzie Randolph, P., same size, and more prodac- 
tive than Hovey's Seedling. 

Necked Pine. P., soviet, large, remarkably produc* 
tive, peculiar form. 

Primate, S., very large, deep scarlet, splendid, veiy 
productive. 

Prince Albert, S., very large, beautiful, fair crop, 
requires rich soil. 

Taylor's Seedling, P., long oval, scarlet, very produc- 
tive. 

Unique, S., large, very oblong, light scarlet, excel- 
lent, productive. 

Mr. Burr's five Ohio varieties, have fruited with me, 
and promise well; three of them are pistillate va- 
rieties. 

SELECT LISTS OF APPLES. 



Different cultivators, having equal acquaintance 
with dififerent varieties, will not agree in selection; 
there are a few sorts, howevei , ^rhich all will agree in 
pronouncing fine. Such sorts, may, therefore, be more 
confidently recommended to the novice, than those aboat 
which good cultivators will differ. A man who knosrs 
well a hundred difierent kinds, of reputation, by select- 
ing a very few, will hardly fail to get such only as are 
truly valuable. 

B. V. French, one of the most eminent cultivators 
of the apple in New England, gave the followin<T as 
the six best apples, for early, medium, and late or win- 
ter ripening: — 

Early Harvest, Rhode Island Greenin^y, 

Porter, White Seeknofarther, 

Famense, Baldwin. 

Another eminent New England cultivator, ""ave for 
the three best apples, summer, autumn, and winter, 
the following: — 

Williams' Red, Porter, Baldwin. 
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Another gave— 

£arly Harvest, Porter, Baldwin. 

Stephen H. Smith, of Rhode Island, who has grown 
and tested a hundred and fifty kinds, says that all the 
winter apples raised in New England, are not worth as 
much as the three kinds named in the following list, 
given by him in the Horticulturist: 

1 . Rhode Island Greening : first for health of tree, 
bearing:, keeping, and cooking. 

2. Baldvjxn : good for hearing, table, and keeping. 

3. Roxbury Russet: good for bearing and keeping. 
A. J. Downing gives the following select list of 

thirteen hardy apples: — 

Early Harvest, Jersey Sweeting, 

American Sum. Pearmain, Porter, 
Large Yellow Bough, Baldwin, 
Red Astraohan, English Russet, 

Sununer Queen, Roxbury Russet, 

Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, 

Yellow Bellflower. 
It will be observed that the last list embraces all in 
the preceding lists, except Williams' Red, White Seek- 
nofarther, and Fameuse. These added would give 
sixteen fine varieties. T . 



REMEDY FOR SLUGS ON CHERRY TREES. 



Editobs of the Cctltivator — Some three or four 
years ago I observed, for the first time, a small slimy 
insect upon the leaves of the cherry tree, which made 
sad havoc of the leaves, and materially injured the 
quality of the fruit. They grow to the length of one- 
third of an inch, and at first view look much like the 
common poUywag, but are provided with some twelve 
pairs of stumps, which enables them to travel nvnr the 
surface of the leaf, and very little more — one among 
the millions of examples which go to show the beau- 
tiful fi'toess and adaptation of organs to the necessi- 
ties of the animal. They make their appearance in 
June, and continue their stay till August. Their ap- 
pearance is extremely disgusting, especially when they 
take up their residence on the fruit. They eat out the 
parinchyma of the leaf, and from their vast numbers, 
often five to six on a leaf, in a little time the tree looks 
as if it had been burnt over. 

So far as I can learn, they are a new creation. I 
have taken some pains to ascertain the routine of their 
existence, but as yet with little success. A short 
time before they made their appearance I observed 
million^ of small white flies or millers, buzzing through 
the tope of the trees. These disappeared after two or 
three days, and in a week or ten days I foun^ the 
leaves swarming with thaee insects. 

The object of this communication is to present to 
all who may be interested, a remedy, easily applied 
and infallible in its operation. This year my cherry 
trees blossomed profusely, and I determined to preserve 
the fruit if possible. Afler the insects made their 
appearance, I sifted dry slaked lime over the leaves, 
and from the moist, slimy constitution of the insect, 
every particle of lime adhered to them that came in 
oontact with them. The consequence was they soon 
gave indications of distress, rolled up and fell to the 
ground. They are almost always found upon the top 
of the leaf, rendering it very easy to reeioh them; and 
I believe they generally die, even from the effects of 
a minute quantity of the lime. I applied lime twice 
only to my trees; and although a few insects escaped, 
yet I have a fine crop of cherries, and my trees have 
a good covering of healthy leaves. Had I left my 
trees to their fate, probably every leaf would have 
fallen off, and left a small, half-perfected berry upon 
the otherwise naked branches. Samuel Guthbi£. 

Sacketts Harbor, July 20, 1847. 



P. S. Since writing the above, a neighbor who has 
a good number of cherry trees, informs me that his 
trees are dead and dying — that the slugs, as they 
are called here, have left scarcely a live leaf upon 
them, whilst the fruit is stinted, sour, and worthless 
Although I sifted lime but twice to save my fruit, yet 
it is obvious that it should be done so often as rony be 
necessary. With a small ladder, set up on the wind 
ward side of the tree, and three or four quarts of dry 
lime, any one may in a few minutes save both the tree 
and its fruit. 

THE CURCULIO. 



Some time ago, a remedy was proposed in the Ohio 
Cultivator, on the authority of Gen. J. T. Worthing, 
ton, consisting of tubs, whitewashed inside, and con- 
taining an inch of water, placed under the trees in the 
night, with a lighted candle in each. The light at- 
tracts them, and it was stated that hundreds had 
been caught in this way, in one night in a single tub,^^ 
and that it had been practised with much success by 
^' one or more " fruit growers of Chillicothe. In a 
subsequent number of that papcr^ I. Dille, an intelli- 
gent nurseryman, states that he has tried this remedv 
without any success whatever; that some of these in- 
sects were under water half an hour, without any ap- 
parent inconvenience; and that they ascended the side 
of the tub as readily as a sailor would a rope.'' 

A. J. Downing recommended in the Horticulturist, 
throwing up the ground late in autumn in trenches and 
ridges, for the purpose of freezing them, and stated 
that a correspondent had found it quite successful. 
The writer tried this same way last autumn, but this 
year they were thicker than ever. On one little tree 
of the Italian Damask plum, not seven feet high, thus 
treated, eighteen curculios wore found at a single 
shaking. 

Jarring down on white sheets, assisted by the Ia> 
bors of pigs in devouring the stung fruit, appears to be 
the only well known and effectual remedy. David 
Thomas, of Cayuga Co., N. Y., who first put in prac- 
tice this remedy nearly thirty years ago, and who has 
continued it ever since, has saved fine crops of plums 
and apricots the past and present season, although 
these seasons have proved remarkable for the abun- 
dance of these depredators. Last year he destroyed 
on the spread sheets over 1,700, and the present year 
over 2,100 curcnlios. T. 



Poisonous Parts of the Pie Plant. — The Lon- 
don Gardeners' Chronicle states cases of severe illni^ss 
being produced by using the swelling buds of the pie 
plant for tarts. Several cases are also mentioned 
where severe or dangerous illness has resulted from 
the use of the leaves as spinach. We have known a 
similar case in this country. Oxalic acid in the leaves 
may be the cause. Hence caution should be used not 
to employ any part of this plant as food, except that 
which ex|)erience has proved harmless. 

AsPARAOUs. — A correspondent of the Farmer and 
Mechanic, raised asparagus very successfully as fol- 
lo^^s: — " I selected a warm, sunny spot; and mixed 
in freely, sand and coarse manure, saturating it with 
brine to the depth of two feet. On the top I put three 
inches of fine loam and vegetable mould; planting my 
seeds after steeping them in warm water 24 hour», 
the seeds about 8 inches apart, and the rows one foot." 
Every autumn fine manure is mixed with the surface 
soil, and a coat of coarse manure protects the whole 
through winter. Two quarts of salt on a bed 5 feet 
by 30, are sprinkled every spring, and water freely ap- 
plied every evening in dry weather. 
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THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK 



"Irish Rose Butter." — A notice was published 
in the Caltivator for July, as to '* Irish Rose Batter/' 
said to be the article which the governmtnt required 
to be conformed to in contracts for supplying the navy. 
I have lately received letters from England and Ireland 
in relation to this Irish batter, and the result is, that 
so far as I can learn, there is no such batter manufac- 
tured in Ireland for their shipping, as ^' Rose Butter." 

A letter from Clonmel, Ireland, says, " We never 
heard of rote buttery — but we know one of the Water- 
ford houses brands the best quality he ships with a 
rose." 

Another letter says, ** He understands that there is 
rote butter which is put up with very little scUtj and is 
nearly as good as fresh butter but it it not Jit for 
export." 

Another letter from Cork, from which port the but- 
ter for the British navy is purchased, being made in 
the counties of Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, says, 
" The term rose butter " we know not the derivation 
of. There is only one description shipped here, and all 
is brought in for inspection to a public market in this 
city." 

The letter from Cork gives the method of manufac- 
turing butter for the British navy, which I will give 
for the benefit of your readers, trusting that it will be 
useful to our dairymen, and may perhaps enable some 
of them to compete for the supply of the navy, with 
the one county referred to by your correspondents. 
The writers say — 

" The butter brought here, is packed by the farmer 
in original packages, which should be good casks of 
about 66 to 70 lbs. nett each, capable of containing 
pickle, (the pickelleries and cooperage, with some 1 
or 2 lbs. of the salt on each package additional, to keep 
the pickle at full strength,) should be done at the port 
of exportation, as it is here. The quantity of salt 
mixed in the maicing of the butter, to be about 1 lb. 
of salt to 10 or 11 lbs. of butter, and the buttermilk to 
be well worked out of the butter, without using, how- 
ever, the band too much. In packing, care should be 
taken to pack it as closely as possible. This, we be- 
lieve, is the only instruction that can be given." H. 

See those Young Maples. — The present year has 
been peculiar for the immense qaantities of young ma- 
ples that have sprung up everywhere in the region of 
these valuable trees. In our highways, where maples 
have been planted as ornamental trees, they have 
sprung up on either side of the trjivel path, as thick as 
though they had been sown broadcast by some liberal 
hand. In fields, where perhaps a solitary tree had 
been left for shade, they have grown for a wide dis- 
tance around. But in the woodlands their vei^etation 
has been most fortunate in laying the foundation for 
new forests of these valuable trees. Here, surround- 
ing trees will shelter them from winds and storms, and 
shield them from scorching suns, and their growth may 
well be anticipated as rapid and healthful. Such 
woodlands, however, should be protected from the 
depredations of cattle and sheep, or this bountiful pro- 
vision for future necessity will be unavailing. Where 
proper protection is given, they will give a rapid 
growth, and in some fifteen or twenty years they will 
be ready for the sugar manufacturer, or for the axe. 

We have heard of one instance where they came np 
8o thick in an old pasture, that the owner has devoted 
it to their use, and excluded all ruminants from the en- 



closure. This will probably prove a judicious arran<To. 
ment to him, and afford an illustration to others of the 
utility of letting old exhausted fields go to woodlands, 
even though the labor of seeding them down to sm h 
varieties as may be desirable must be necessary. W. 
Bacon. Richmond, Matt., 1847. 



Cultivation of Potatoes. — The information gain- 
ed from one number of your valuable paper, in regnrd 
to planting Irish potatoes, has more than compensated 
me for the subscription price for five years. For the 
benefit of others, who may wish to plant light sandy 
land, being the kind I have succeeded so well with, "l 
would thank you to again notice and call attention to the 
manner, which was: — Flush up the land well, open a 
drill deep with the plow, plant the potatoes in the 
drill, fill up with manure, level the earth over and cover 
four or five inches with straw. They never require 
any further attention, except a few weeds may sprin<T 
up among them, which can be easily drawn out by 
hand. The same manner would not be advisable in 
wet or low lands. 

There is probably no climate or soil in the union, 
better adapted to the cultivation of the sweet potato, 
or where finer crops are raised, than with as. If ray 
crop should prove as well as usual, and yoa can in* 
form me to whose care at the city of New- York, I can 
direct a barrel for you, (as there is no direct commu- 
nication from here to Albany,) you may expect a bar* 
rel next fall as a specimen. Edwasd* Hill. Cedar 
Point, Carteret Co., N. C. 

[ We thank our correspondent for his kind offer. The 
sweet potatoes may be sent to the care of A. Van 
Santvoord 8c Co., New- York. —Eds.] 



AORICULTURAL SOCIETIES MEASXTRmO LaND FOl 

Premium Crops, &c. — ^There can hardly be a reasona- 
ble doubt in the mind of any one acquainted with the 
sul\ject, that the formation of agricultural societies 
and the holding of annual fairs, have been the means 
of decided benefit to the farming interest. A spirit of 
improvement and of honorable competition has thus 
been awakened, whose benefits are not confined to this 
class of our fellow citizens, but difiusive in a high de- 
gree, and extend to all. It cannot be denied, how* 
ever, that an impression exists, to a considerable ex- 
tent, that with regard to some of the premium crops, 
whose yield so much exceeds the ordinary production, 
and even what are generally considered great croya, 
that some error must obtain, either in the measure* 
ment of the land or its product. How much occasion 
there is for this impression I am unable to say; but I 
will here allude to a practice which has prevailed to 
some extent in measuring corn on application for a 
premium, (a practice which appears to me highly er- 
roneous,) which is, to draw the line clote to the out- 
side row, and by making the requisite piece long and 
narrow, the result is obvious. As corn is usually 
planted, each hill occupies about nine superficial feet; 
but, if the above method be correct — if it is right to 
draw the line close on one side of the row, why is it 
not right to do the same on the other side, makinu a 
connected acre of six inches in breadth, and obtaining 
a product of perhaps 500 bushels to the acre ? The 
measured crop may literally ttand on the ground thus 
marked out, but who can fail to see that it was not 
produced by it ? G. Butler. Clinton, Aug. 3, 1847. 
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Ide's Wh££L Cultivator and Wire-Grass Plow. 
— The above cut represents the iiuplement advertised 
by Nathan Ide in the August number of the Cultiva- 
tor. Its advantages are enumerated as follows: — 

1. By means of the wheels, the machine runs easy, 
and the teeth go to a uniform depth. 2. The teeth 
are so long that the machine never chokes. 3. The 
tongue guides the implement with accuracy and pre- 
ci'^ion. And 4. At seed time, by going the last time 
across the lands, small channels or ducts are formed 
leading into the main furrows, which effectually take 
off the surplus moisture, and thus render the wheat 
less liable to be winter killed." For further particu- 
lars see Mr. Ide's advertisement. 



Influence of the Male in Sheep-Breeding.— 
I am aware that many do not fully realize how highly 
essential it is that we breed from none but the most 
perfect of male animals. It is truly astonishing to 
look about among wool-growers, and see how ranch 
inditlerence, how little discrimination is generally 
manitested on this point. Many have not that exten- 
sive experience, combined with scrutinizing observa- 
tion, to enable them to make the best selections, pro- 
vided they have the means, disposition, and an oppor- 
tiinity; others are so destitute of the spirit of improve- 
ment, think so much of present labor and expense, that 
tiiey will not pursue a course that would in the end be 
pn)ductive of the highest benefit. Much of this re- 
sults from the want of knowledge as to the true com- 
parative value of breeding animals. This value is not 
io l»e computed by the present difference in the value 
of the fleece and carcass; but by the dilference in the. 
value of the offspring. 

Suppose, for instance, we have a flock of 100 breed- 
in«T ewes, and are to select bucks from one or two 
classes, both of which, for constitution, size, and form, 
are equally good; the one with an ordinary fleece can 
bo obtained for three dollars; the other, with a prime 
flooce, both alike as it respects quantity and quality, for 
ten. Which shall we choose ? From a knowledge of 
tlie properties that constitute the intrinsic value of a 
sheep, and a knowledge of the male influence upon the 
ofl'sprincr, I am satisfied that the progeny of the last 
named class, will give four ounces of wool more per 
head, that shall be worth three cents more per pound. 
Admitting that they shear three pounds and one-fourth 
ot" wi>ol, worth forty cents per pound, here would be an 
improvement of ten cents in the quantity, and about 
ton in the quality; making twenty cents in the value 
of each fleece; to this we may safely add twenty cents 
for the increased value of the sheep for the future 
production of wool, and one-half of thif sum for their in- 
eroa'sed value for breeding; making an ajrurciiate of 50 
c nfs on each individual offspring, which on 100 would 
a nount to $.50, quite a handsome little sum to add to 
one's annual profits. The statement may seem extra- 



vagant to some, but ex. 
perienced breeders will 
tell you it is only a mod- 
erate estimate, and that 
too, when the ewes are 
not above a medium cha- 
racter. I know of flocks 
where five hundred doU 
lars would be no induce- 
ment to the owner to use 
such bucks as are fre- 
quently used by nine- 
tenths of wool- growers. 
And notwithstanding all 
this, I fear there are not 
a few, who, sooner than 
pay $5 difference between 
two bucks, under the above circumstances, would ig- 
norantly sacrifice ten times this amount, honestly be- 
lieving it the best and most profitable course. 

From what I have said, I would not have one infer 
that I always think the highest priced animals the best 
or the most profitable. A man's asking or paying a 
high price, adds nothing to the value. What I have 
aimed to illustrate, is, that we had much better pay a 
reasonable price for a good animal, than to use an or- 
dinary one as a gift. 

There is, in this vicinity, a brisk demand for wool, 
at the present time, with an advance in the prices from 6 
to 8 cts. from what it was last year at this time. Our 
wool is in better condition than it has been in former 
years; people are getting into the practice of wetting 
their sheep previous to washing, which is found to be 
a great improvement. Wool, as a general thing, is 
lighter than usual, which is probably owing in part to 
its better preparation, and in part to disease, brought 
on by the maggot-fly, and the long severe winter. I 
have not as yet weighed any fleeces but yearlings, 
(May lambs,) which are as follows: 
20 yearling ewes, total, 105 lbs. 8 oz., av*g 5 lbs. 4 oz. 
100 yearlings, total,... 464 5 " "4 10" 
We are beginning to open our eyes to the impor- 
tance of establishing wool depots. I understand there 
is much wool sold in this manner in the state of New- 
York. E. Bridge. Pron\fret, Windsor Co.f Vt., 

July 27, 1847. 

Protracted Gestation in Cows — Inquiry. — A 
very fine cow has been subject to difficulty in calving 
— a chief cause appears to be the long period of her 
going with calf. At the last time an accurate account 
was kept, and the time was found to be 319 days, or 
ten months and a half. The longest period I find on 
record, was reported by Tessier in his Memoir read to 
thn Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which he states 
that out of 1131 cows, one extended her time to 321 
days, or only two days longer than the case I have just 
mentioned. The calf was so large that all pronounced 
it equal in size to a common six weeks calf, and the 
united strength of four men drawing at ropes, was 
needed to extract it. The cow is doing well; but will 
some one who has had experience in such matters, in- 
form me if there is no remedy for this evil for the fu- 
ture, as the cow is one of extraordinary excellence. 

B. H. 

Seeping to Grass in August. — A new practice 
has obtained amonsr some farmers in this section, deri- 
ved first from Mr. Buckminster of the Massachusetts 
Plowman, of seeding down to grass upon the srrecn 
sward furrow, in the latter part of August or first of 
September. When a piece of land becomes ** bound 
out," as the phrase is, or ceases to yield a good 
swath, it is very carefully and nicely turned over by 
the plow at this season, and rolled down. Fifteen to 
twenty loads of fine compost are then spread to the 
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acre and harrowed; first lengthwise the furrow, and 
then diagonally. The grass seed is then sown and co- 
vered with a brush harrow. The new seeding will be 
fit Tor the scythe the next season, although a little la- 
ter than the old fields. 

Among the advantages advocated for this practice 
are the following : — 

1st. In those localities where hay commands a high 
price, the land may be kept highly productive in grass 
with less manure, than by the system of plowing and 
planting one or two years, and then seeding with a 
grain crop. 

2nd. It is generally considered that the enriching or 
vegetable matter in an acre of green sward that will 
cut three-fourths of a ton of hay, is equal to a dressing 
of at least fifteen loads of manure. This is turned un- 
der, where it is free from the dissipating influence of 
the sun and wind, and there remains to enrich the 
land. 

3rd. It is well known to the farmer that, by the old 
practice of planting one or two years and seeding with 
grain, before he can get round to renovate all the lots, 
as fast as needed, much of his land in grass will not 
yield a full crop. By this method, requiring as it does 
less manure, he can visit his different fields oftener with 
the plow and manure cart, and thus keep his entire til- 
lage ground in a more productive state- 

4th. Almost every farm has some fields in grass too 
low or wet to be plowed and planted in the spring. 
These lands can generally be plowed in August, and 
thus as often as they become bound or overrun with 
wild grasses, can be turned smoothly over, manured 
and re-seeded, and a good quality of hay continually 
obtained. Of course, land to be managed in this way, 
must be so free from rocks and stumps, that the plow 
can turn it well. 

I have thus given the practice and its recommenda- 
tions, and although they will not apply in full extent, 
except in the localities named, still this practice in 
part, would be useful on most farms, in this region at 
least. F. HoLBRooK. 



The Olive in North CAROLifTA. — Being on a 
visit to Wilmington lately, I fell in with a nurseryman 
from Paris, with fruit trees, shrubs, and flowers — 
among others the olive and tea-plant. I am trying an 
experiment with the former, as I do not think our cli- 
mate too cold for it. It matures in Europe in more 
northern latitudes, and I only wonder it has not been 
long ago introduced and propagated. It afibrds sub- 
sistence to an immense population in the old countries, 
and in heathenish days was looked upon as almost sa- 
cred. I have not the means of gratifying my desire 
to make improvements of the kind on a large scale, 
but I do wish that some gentlen^an blessed with greater 
advantages than myself, would turn his attention to 
acclimating both the tea-plant and olive among us. 
Some have asserted that fruit trees, with the exception 
of the peach, never do well in our climate, but I think 
the fault lies with ourselves, and will be found in want 
of skill and attention. Did we bestow upon them the 
same labor and same care, and study their nature, as 
they do at the north, I think we would succeed. But 
the fact is, we have so many avocations, so much bu- 
siness here and there, that we have not got the hang 
of the thing; oar minds are too diluted, too undisci- 
plined. 

Stock. — I am pleased in saying our people are be- 
ginning to take great pride in the improvement of 
stock, which had been much neglected. There is 
anxious inquiry made after Durham and Devon cattle. 
The Berkshire and Chinese hogs are found on many 
plantations. Horses of the best blood are sought out, 
u which we were shamefully deficient. I was much 



pleased with your description of the Morgan horse, and 
would be glad to see the breed introduced amonsr uf*. 
I think it the most perfect form of the horse. Our 
blood horses of Virginia stock, although some of them 
are excellent road horses, are too delicate for plinita. 
tion drudgery. The Morgan horse seems to eoniliine 
strength and speed. I do not yet despair of soeinir 
them introduced, as the spirit of improvement is ahrouJ, 
and who shall stay its course? It is indeed a pleasirt: 
contrast with the retrospect of past years. The nia^s 
of our population in earlier periods being empluyfil in 
making turpentine and tar, farming was a secondary 
employment. I well recollect when the horses, at 'or 
plowing by day, were turned out to graze in the \vo.id«« 
by night, and it was sometimes noon next day bet'i^re 
they could be found. The horses being weak, the 
ground was only miserably scratched, hence shallow 
plowing has been handed down to usj and as it coiws 
time-honored with the rust and sanction of antiijiiitr. 
many are still irrevocably attached to it. Our horsef, 
indeed, were of the .sorriest description, and in general, 
our cattle and hogs no better. J. D. J. Topxail^ 
New Hanover Co., N. C, 

Wages or Labor. — The Report of the Comraib- 
sioner of Patents contains an extended tabular state- 
ment of the prices paid to farm laborers and to me- 
chanics, in the various counties of the different states 
of the union. The following gives the substance in a 
condensed form: — 

Farm Laborers. — ^Maine — northern parts^ — $12 le 
$15 per month. 

New Hampshire and Vermont — $12 per month. 

Massachusetts — eastern — $12 to $14 per month, 
do. western — $11 per month. 

New- York — mostly $10 per month, often $12 per 
mo., a very few $8 per mo. 

New Jersey — $15 per month, and not boarded. 

Pennsylvania — mostly $10 to $12 per month. 

Maryland — $8 to $10 per month, 37 to 50 cents 
per day. 

Virginia — southern — $5 per month — northwestero, 
$10 per month. 

North Carolina — northern and central, $7 to $8 per 
month — western, 50 to 75 cts. per day. 

South Carolina — western, $5 per moath — ^north- 
'western, $6 to 10 per month — ^northeastern, 28 cents 
per day — central, $8 to $10 per month — ^white labo- 
rers, $15 per month. ^ 

Georgia — northwestern, $15 per month, or 75 cents 
per day. 

Alabama — southern, 30 oenta per day— northernj 25 
cents a day — central, 50 cents a day. 

Mississippi — colored, 50 cents a day; white, $12 to 
$15 per month, and found. 

Louisiana — the older settled portions, $12 to $15 
per month, and found — newer parts, 50 ots. per day. 

Tennessee — western, $10 to $12 per month — east- 
ern, $10 to $15 per month. 

Kentucky— eastern, $7 to $10 per month— western, 
$8 to $12 per month. 

Ohio — mostly $10 per month — ^rather higher in the 
southern parts. 

Indiana — $9 to $10 per month. 

Illinois— central and southern, $8 to $10 per mo.— 
northern, $15 to $20 per roo. 

Michigan — very variable, average about $11 per mo. 

Iowa — about $12.50 per month. 

As a general average, wages are higher in more 
newly settled regions, especially where emigration is 
rapid and enterprise considerable; in older country 
places, the wages are lower, except near large cities, 
where they are high. In the slave-holding states, 
wages are generally oonsiderably lower than else- 
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where, with the exception of the sugar region in 
Louisiana, and the more southern, newer, and cotton 
producing portions. To these general remarks, there 
are of coorse exceptions. 

Mechanics, — In the more northern and eastern states, 
the daily wages are from $1 to $1.25, heing higher in 
Cities. In the more northern slave states wages are 
not quite so high. In the newer slave states the wa- 
«;es of mechanics are high, varying from $1 to $2. fn 
tlie western states, the price is greatly variable, being 
from 75 cts. to $2 per day; scarcity in a supply tending 
to advance the price; while the low price of provisions, 
and consequent higher rate of money, has a contrary 
tendency. 

Age of Trbbs. — Ds Caitdolls gives a table of 
old trees, from which it appears that the elm has been 
known to reach 335 years; cjrpress about 360; ivy 
450; larch 576; orange 630; olive 700; oriental plume, 
720; cedar of Lebanon almost 800; oak 870, 1080, 
1500; lime 1076, 1147; yew 1214, 1458, 2588,2880. 
How wonderful do the immense ages of th^% trees ap- 
pear, when eontrasted with the short period of exist- 
ence allotted to some other specimens of the vegetable 
World f Some plants, such as the minute fungi, for 
example, are said to live only a few hoars, or at most, 
a few days. Most mosses live but one season, and the 
greater portion of our cultivated plants are annuals, 
which die as soon as they have ripened their seeds. 

Packing Apples for Sea Voyages. — The follow- 
in cr method is described by a writer in the Farmer and 
Mechanic, which he adopted, for packing fine and se- 
lected apples for exportation to £ngland. When they 
arrived at Sheffield, every one was sound. The very 
tijiest only were selected, and the moisture, if any 
carefully wiped off; each apple was then rolled in clean, 
dry, wrapping paper. The barrel was then thinly 
lined with straw, and the apples placed in as closely as 
possible, without jamming them, and then headed up. 
An inside lining hoop prevented all danger of the 
heads being knocked in by accident. Thus put up, 
they could not be made to rattle by common usarye. 
Directions were sent with them as follows: — " These 
barrels of apples are not to be rolled or tnmbled about; 
if carted, or sent by land, something is to be put on 
the floor of the cart or wagon, to keep them from be- 
incT bruised, rattled, or jolted." This care and labor 
will appear small when it is recollected that it may 
insure an additional price of several dollars on each 
barrel, in the English market. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Sowing Wheat in Drills. — Bertie Co., North 
Carolina. The preparation of the soil for sowing 
wheat in drills, is the same as for sowing broadcast. 
The wheat may be sown with a drill calculated for 
the purpose, or the ground may be marked out in fur- 
rows, by what is called a ribbing plow, the wheat 
sown broadcast by hand, and the ground harrowed 
Icnjrrthwise the furrows, which throws nearly all the 
wheat into the furrows. The drills or rows are 
usually about ten inches apart. There are some ma- 
chines for drilling wheat used in this country, but we 
cannot say where any are made for sale, or what the 
cost of them would be. About a bushel and a half of 
seed, is the quantity usually sown per acre in drills. 
Tiic running together, or packing of the soil, of which 
you speak, we presume could be to some extent obvia- 
ted by running a coulter between the drills after the 
pronnd has become settled, in spring. (See our arti- 
cle on the " Cultivation of Wheat/' in our February 
mimher.) 

Relative Advantages or the West and South. 



—A SuBSCBiBER, Malono, N. Y. The advantages 
presented to emigrants by any section, can only bo fair- 
ly estimated by a personal examination, by the persons 
who contemplate a removal. We would advise you to 
go and see for yourself. The facilities of travel are 
now such that but little time or expense is required to 
reach almost any part of the country. 

Ashes and Guano. — J. O. H., Manhasset, Long 
Island. We can see no reason why ashes applied to 
the ground in connection with guano, should counter- 
act or neutralize " the effect of the latter; but if any 
one can speak from experience on the subject, we 
should like to hear. 

Dairy House. — A Subscriber., Springdale, Ohio. 
We should prefer to have a dairy-house sunk about 
four feet in the ground. A cooler temperature would 
thus be sectu'ed than if it were built wholly on the sur- 
face. For the milk of thirty cows it should be not less 
than sixteen feet square. The bottom should be niee- 
ly flagged with stones, or if bricks or tiles should bo 
used, they should be of the hardest kind. Soft bricks 
absorb and retain the slops, and are liable to emit an 
unpleasant odor. The walls should be of brick or 
stone, and not less than twelve feet in height, as the 
height keeps the room cooler, and favors a circulation 
of air. The windows should be shaded by blinds or shut- 
ters, hung at the upper end, which will admit of their 
being raised without letting in the sun, and the entrance 
of insects should be prevented by wire screens. A free 
circulation of air should be kept up, as this is essential to 
keeping the milk in a sweet state, and to the separa- 
tion or rising of the cream. An ice-house should join 
the dairy-house, or be separated from it by a closet, 
and there should be a passage with doors from one to 
the other. The building should be protected from the 
sun by shade trees, but they should not be so close as 
to obstruct the passage of the air. 

Cultivation of Onions. — There is no difficulty in 
producing onions from seed in one .season of a size large 
enough to suit any one. They will grow well upon 
any rich soil, except that which is quite gravelly and 
dry. Plenty of rotten compost manure and leached 
ashes, worked slightly into the soil, the top of the 
ground made fine and smooth, the seed sown as soon as 
the ground is in proper condition, in rows fifteen inches 
apart, the plants thinned to two inches apart, and kept 
clear, will ensure a crop. The average yield with good 
cultivation, is from 300 to 600 bushels per acre. 

Potatoes from Seed. — E. H.. Cedar Point, N. C. 
There is no difficulty in raising potatoes from seed. 
Gather the balls in the fall, or after the vines are dead, 
mash them, wash out the seed, dry it, and plant it an 
inch deep in loamy soil next spring. Plant in a seed 
bed, as you would cabbages, and transplant the young 
plants to hills two feet apart, in good soil. Some will 
grow nearly as large as hen's eggs the first season; 
but it will require about three seasons to fully deve- 
lope their character. 

Injury to a Cow's Teat. — J. L. R., Wilmington, 
Del. If the teat has healed with an open rent in the 
side, we can hardly tell what would be best. Perhaps 
if the edges of the opening were slightly scarified, and 
then brought in contact by a suture or by adhesive 
plaster, a natural closing might be effected. As to 
drying up this teat, we do not see how it could bo done 
so long as the milk is involuntarily discharged through it. 

Black Ants. — C. H. Gum Camphor, laid in tho 
tracks of ants, is the best article for keeping away 
these troublesome insects, which we have ever tried. 

Extirpation or Dock. — A. H. N. The best way 
to kill docks is to pull them up, or cut with a tool made 
for ffiat purpose. They should be cut at least two in 
ches below the surface, in order to take off all the eyes 
and prevent their sprouting. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, Sat. 



CoMMVNicATioxs have been received since oar last, 1 
from J. O. H., A Subscriber, N. Longworth, B. H*, A 
Subscriber, Samuel Guthrie, £% Bridge, J. L. Roche, 
D. A. Oirden, Prof. J. P. Norton, O. Butler, L. H. J., 
W. L. Eaton, F. Holbrook, 8. S. R., Eli Westfall, 
R. D. H. T. W. Olcott. 

M. W. P.'s notes were intended for this No., but 
we find thcra, now that the paper is full^ among the 
papers postponed to next month. 
. 13ooKs, PA31PHLET8, &c. have been received, since 
our last, as follows : 

The Physiology of Dyestiorif with experiments on 
the Gastric Juico, by Dr. W. Beaumont, surgeon in 
the U. S. Army. 2d. edition, corfected by S. Beau- 
mont, M. D. From the publisher, C. Goodrich, Bur- 

linfifton, Vt. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green-house Plants, &c., 
grown in the Buffalo Nursery by Benj. Hodge, very 
tastefully got up, and valuable for its decriptions of 
fruits, Sec, and its hints on the culture of trees and 

plants. Fresh Gleanings ; or a new Sheaf from the 

old fields of Continental Europe. By Ik. Mabvel. 
In two parts. Harper & Brothers, New- York. From 
the Author. 

The coming State Fair. — ^This annual festival 
will commence at Saratoga on Tuesday, the 14th inst., 
and will continue three days. We trust that all com- 
petitors will be in readiness to comply with the pub- 
lished requisitions of the Society. The examination of 
articles nd animals, it should be remembered, will 
take place on the first day of the exhibition. The 
Executive committee have given notice, that " stook 
and articles must be on hand on Monday, the 13th of 
September, and duly entered at the business office and 
arranged on the ground and in the buildings, so that an 
examination can be made by the judges on Tuesday." 
The judfljes are also expected to be present on the 13th. 
The Executive committee also give notice that — 

Persons intending to send stock and articles 
for exhibition by the Albany and Schenectady Railroad 
are desired to communicate with C. L. Ltnds, Esq., 
superintendent at the office of the Company, Albany. 
Articles should be direc ed to his care with plain and 
full directions. Those intending to send by the way of 
Troy, will direct to the care of JofrATHAN Edwards, 
Esq. President of the Troy and Greenbush Railroad, 
Greenbush, and with full directions. All articles left 
to the care of either of the gentlemen above named, 
will be forwarded without delay." 

From all quarters we hear that preparations are be- 
ing made for an extensive show, and we have no doubt 
that every department will be well filled. We pre- 
sume the show of horses in particular, will be large, 
comprising many fine animals. Besides the wide com- 
petition among horses in our own State, there will, un- 
doubtedly, be many from abroad. We have already 
been informed that " Black Hawk" from Vermont, 
"GitTord Morgan," (twenty-one years old,) from New- 
Hanipshire, and a noted IV^organ horse belonging to S* 
Steele, Esq., of Stanstead, Canada East, will be on 
the ^r.)und, together with specimens of their progeny; 
also the horse " Top-Galiant^ " from New-Jersey, 
owned by Mr. S. C. Smith. [See his advertisement in 
this number.] We presume there will also be speci- 
mens of fine-wooled sheep from Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts >\nd Vermont, besides a liberal show from the 
host flocks in this State. The occasion will afford an 
e ccllent opportunity for the piirchaae of fine stook of i 



1 all kinds, as well as implements of agriculture, 
&c.,lcc. 

Mr. Norton's Return.— Professor John P. Nor- 
ton, whose interesting letters from Europe have ajv 
peared in the Cultivator, has again returned to this 
country ; having, in addition to several years' study m 
the laboratory of Prof. Johnston, at Edinburgh, pass- 
ed a year in chemical and physiological investii^ations 
under the direction of the celebrated* Br. Mulder, tit 
Utrecht. He now goes to New-Haven to assume the 
duties devolving on the professorship of Chemistry, to 
which he was some time since appointed, in Yale col* 
lege. Though the ground on which he is about to en- 
ter, is in great degree, untried in this country, we 
can hardly doubt, that with the soand practical sense 
and scientific acquirements which he brings to the task, 
his success in demonstrnting the connexion of chemis- 
try with agriculture, will ultimately be complete and 
satisfactory. 

Annual Fair or the American Institute.— The 
twentieth annual exhibition of this institution, will 
commence at Castle Garden, in th*^ city of New- York, 
on the fifth of October next. Specimens of marmfac- 
tures and the arts, designed for premiums, must be de- 
livered at the Garden on the first and second days of 
October, and vegetables, fruits and flowers, musi be 
presented before 12 o'clock, M., on the 4th. Tbe ex- 
hibition will be open to the public on the 6tb, at 9 o'- 
clock, A. M. The show of cattle and other live 
stock will commence on Wednesday, October 13th, ami 
close on Thursday, the 14th. The show ground is in 
the rear of Madison Cottage, corner of twenty- third 
street and Fifth Avenue. All entries for live stock 
must be made on or before Monday, the lltht)f Octo- 
ber. For particulars, see the circular of the Insti- 
tute. 

American Agricultural Association. — We acci- 
dentally omitted to notice in our last, that the exhibition 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers, under the direotion 
of this Association, will be held at 561 Broadway, 
New- York, on the 8th and 9th of September. The 
days have been changed at the suggestion of the State 
Agricultural Society, whose Fair was appointed for 
the 35th and 16th of September, the day heretofore 
named for this Association. It is hoped that many 
of our florists and nurserymen will attend this exhibi- 
tion. 

Hereford Cattle — Removal. — The herd of Here- 
ford cattle formerly known as Messrs. Corning & 
Sot ham's, which has for several years been kept on 
Mr. CoRNiNo's farm, near this city, has been di\ided. 
A considerable portion of the herd had been disp<ise(i 
of and taken to different parts of the country during 
the past winter and spring. Of the remainder, Mr. 
Sotham has taken the larger portion to the Western 
part of this State, near Black Rock. He left here the 
latter part of July with twenty-five head of superior 
animals. It is his intention to continue to breed these 
cattle for sale. We are told that the farm to which 
they have been taken, is well adapted to grass and the 
rearing of stock; the location in respect to ooramuni- 
cation is also favorable. On any day during the sea- 
son of navigation, stock may be sent westward hr 
steamboat to any port along the lakes, from Buffalo to 
Chicago. Eastward, they may be sent by steamho a 
to any part of the country alonij the shores of lake 
I Ontairo, or the St. Lawrence, or by boats through tbe 
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Eric canal. The herd of stock will be a great ac* 
quisition to the immediate vicinity in which it is loca- 
ted, and the farmers will find it greatly to their advan* 
ta<re to introduce the blood into their herds as fast as 
pnicticable. 

Mr. CoRmKO still keeps at his farm a few prime in- 
di\ i<)imls of the former herd. 

Mr. Sotham's post-oflfiee address is Black 

Rock. 

£g6-Hatchino Machiwe.— We would call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. Hoffman's machine, 
in this number. We think there can bo no doubt that 
it is superior to any thing of the kind heretofore in use, 
anfl it is the opinion of those familiar with its operation, 
that it is destined to come into general use. 

BEES.-^In the month of July last, Mr. St. Johk, 
who has charge of the public grounds attached to the 
Capitol here, discovered a swarm of bees on one of the 
trees in the park. He cut off the limb to which they 
were attached, and took them down; when it was dis- 
covered that they had made a considerable quantity of 
comb, and were evidently at work in their usual way. 
The top of the tree was very thick and full of foliage, 
completely protecting the bees from the sun, and af- 
foriiing besides, some shelter from rain. There is no 
doubt that they would have continued to make this their 

abiding place" till frost and cold weather would have 
destroyed the leaves and their own lives. They were 
readily put into a hive, and are doing well. 

Death of American Eclipse. — In our June num- 
ber we mentioned that this noted horse was still 
alive and well. He, however, died on the 11th of 
July last, at Shelbyville, Kentucky. Ho was at the 
time of his death, the joint property of Jilson P. 
Yates and S. T. Drake. 

Cloth of Gold Kose. — Mr. James Wilson has 
sent us samples of this celebrated rose. It appears 
to flourish well in his garden, producing numerous 
flowers of good size and beautiful form. 

Vaxilla. — J. D. Jones, of Topsail, North Carolina, 
has sent us some leaves of a plant which he says grows 
wild in the woods of that section. He observes, ''It 
is said to impart an agreeable flavor to tobacco used 
for smoking. It might no doubt be much improved by 
culture, and I think could be rendered an article fit for 
commerce. It is one of the most agreeable perfumes 
in nature." The plant commonly called Vanilla, is 
described as an orchideous climbinsr shrub of Mexico 
ami tropical America. Whether the leaves sent us by 
Mr. Jones, are from a plant of this species, wo cannot 
toll 'y they, however, emit an abundant and very agree- 
ble odor. 

Apple- paring Machine. — We have lately seen an 
improved machine for paring apples, invented and pa- 
t'*nted by Messrs. Bullock & -Benson of New- York. 
We had supposed that Yankee ingenuity had previous- 
Iv brousrht this article to the greatest possible perfec- 
tion,- but it will be admitted that something new has 
be*»n added, when the fact is known that this machine 
w ill perfectly take off the skin of an apple in the neat- 
est manner in about one second, and that it will 
continue to work at this rate as fast as the apples can 
be taken off and put on. It is quite simple in its con- 
.«t ruction, though considerably difiorent from the com- 
nioii machines of the kind. We are told that its pro- 
bahlo cost w^ill be about three dollars. 

Renovation of the Soil. — Mr. S. W. Tallmapoe 
purchased a few years since a farm of 300 acres, near 
C:it»tleton, nine miles below this city. A larije portion 
ol the farm had been much reduced in fertility, from 
hnviniT been hard run" for several years before Mr. 
T. purchased it. In his first attempts at renovation, 
lie purchased in the city larffc quantities of oyster- 
shell lime, leaohed ashes and stable manure, which 



were transported to the farm and liberally applied. Af* 
ter several years trial with these articles, Mr. T. came 
to the conclusion that their effects were not of sufii« 
cient value to balance the cost of purchase and trans* 
portation, and thai some less expensive mode of manu* 
ring must be adopted. He is now, therefore, opera- 
ting on the following plan : Clover and Timothy seed 
are sown, and the crop, (or nearly the whole of it,) ifl 
allowed to die and rot on the ground. The first year, 
the growth is principally clover, the second, clover and 
timothy in about equal proportions, and third nearly alt 
timothy. By the fourth year, or sooner, according to 
the previous state of the ground, it is to be broken up, 
and cropped to the extent which shall appear to be ex- 
pedient. The previous course to be repeated to the 
extent which may be necessary to prevent the deterio- 
ration of the soil. Some of the fields under this course 
had on them a growth equal to a ton and a-half to two 
tons of hay per acre. 

We would suggest to Mr. Tallmadge an experi- 
ment in connexion with his system, viz : that he should 
lay off an acre of this land — which should be of equal 
quality and have on it an equal quantity of clover and 
grass compared with the land adjoining — and pasture 
it with sheep for as many seasons as the crop on the 
other portions of the lot shall be rotted on the ground. 
Keep the growth on the pastured piece fairly fed down, 
not gnawed to the roots, but permitting nothing to go 
to seed. Credit the pasturage of the sheep at a fair 
price. Break up the pastured acre in connexion with 
the same extent of adjoining land — or together with 
the whole field, as may be convenient — crop both por- 
tions alike, under the same treatment. Carefully com- 
pare the product of the pa.stured and unpastured por- 
tions 'y and after having ascertained and set down the 
value of each, add the value of the pasturage to its ap- 
propriate portion, and let tu knoto which acre shows th* 
greatest profit. 

Plaster. — Mr. Tallmadge has frequently u.sed 
gypsum on portions of his farm which have been seve- 
ral years under cultivation, but without the least per- 
ceptible effect. This season, however, he is cropping 
for the first time some new ground, and the Indian 
corn and potatoes are evidently much bcnefltted by 
plaster. The contrast betw^een the rows to which it 
had been applied, and the adjoining ones, where it was 
purposely omitted, was obviously in favor of the 
plaster. 

Plank Roads. — In company with George Gkddes, 
Esq. we lately enjoyed a ride on the Salina and Cen- 
tral Square plank road. This road, in constructing 
which Mr. G. was engineer, was completed during the 
past year. Its length is fifteen miles. It is decidedly 
the most agreeable road to ride over, that we evoi 
saw. The carriage glides along as smoothly as on th4 
frozen surface of a lake or river. The plank are hem- 
lock, eight feet long and three inches thick; laid im- 
mediately on the earth, which is made perfectly smooth 
to receive them. They keep their places without any 
fastening. On one side of the road there is a good 
ground track, twelve feet wide, made exactly level 
with the plank, on which carriages turn out, and which 
in dry weather is a good road. The cost of this road 
(including both the earth and plank tracks,) was $1,- 
500 per mile, and it is expected the plank will last 
eight years. A team will carry about double the 
weight on this road that it will on the common roads, and 
I a horse in a liffht carriage will readily go along at the 
rate of sixty or seventy miles a day. In sections where 
plank can be cheaply prwured, we have no doubt that 
these roads will be found profitable. 
I Largf. Egg. — W. Walsh. Esq.. has left with us a 
' hen's egg which weisrhed 4^ ounces, and was eight 
inche»J and three-fourths in circumference the longest 
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way> and seven inches the other» It contained two 
oiks. We are told that the hen frequently lays sach, 
ut we presume she cannot afibrd to lay but half as of- 
ten as common hens, as her eggs are twice the oom- 
mon size. 

Hand Stocking-Loom.-^A correspondent wishes to 
obtain information in regard to a hand stocking-loom. 
If such a machine is manufactured for sale, we shall 
be obliged if any one will inform us where it can be 
had, stating the price, and whether it could be used to 
advantage by a person unacquainted with it. 

New PLUM.-Mr. J. S.Walsh has left us a specimen of 
plums, produced by a seedling tree now growing on his 
farm near this city. Its size is rather small, shape 
round, color reddish purple; flesh tender and sweet, 
with a little astringency next to the skin: pit small. 
It has an aroma resembling some of the wild plums, 
and from its taste and general character, it is not im- 
probable that it is a hybrid between the wild plum and 
some cultivated variety. From its earliness, (being 
ripe the fore part of August,) and good flavor, we 
should think it worthy of propagation. 

Rbd Astbachan Apple. — Mr. Kirtland of Green- 
bush, has left us a very handsome sample of this fruit. 
It is one of the most beautiful apples grown — of large 
size, deep red color, and of an agreeable acid flavor. 
It was taken to England from Sweden about thirty 
years ago, and from thence was introduced to this 
country. 

fS9* The Vernon Agricultural Association, of 
Oneida county, N. Y., will hold an exhibition of farm 
stock, agricultural products, and domestic manufac- 
tures, at Vernon Centre, on the 6th of October next. 

Bottling Insects. — The Boston Cultivator states 
that Mr. 8. Pond, of Cambridgeport, practices with 
success the following plan, for catching insects. He 
bangs common glass bottles in his fruit trees, filled to 
the mouth with sweetened water, leaving the mouths 
uncorked Wasps, hornets, beetles and moths of vari- 
ous kinds^ are attracted by the liquid, and having once 
entered the bottles, are unable to escape. Transpa- 
rent glass is said to be better than colored — few insects 
being tound in the latter, but great numbers in the for- 
mer. It is mentioned that Mr. Ives uses pitchers in- 
stead of bottles. They are filled two-thirds full, and 
are hong by the handle to the branches of the trees. 

Experiment in Pork Making. — B. Dinsmore, 
states in the Genesee Farmer, that he made an experi- 
ment in fattening hogs with Indian com and barley, by 
which the hogs gained one pound, live weight, for eve- 
ry four and a-half pounds of grain oaten . The food 
was cooked by boiling from six to twelve hours. The 
com was boiled whole, but the barley was first ground. 
He thinks grinding is of no benefit, provided the grain 
ifl cooked enough. 

Comparative Weight or Fleece and Carcass. — 
Fleeces vary so much in cleanness, that it is nearly im- 
possible to ascertain the relative proportion of fleeoe 
and carcass, by merely weighing each at the time the 
wool is taken off. Some have estimated that Merino 
and Saxon sheep would give a pound of wool to 18 or 
19 pounds of carcass. W. D. Dickinson states in the 
Genesee Farmery that he weighed his sheep and their 
fleeces this season, at the time of shearing, and found 
that they varied from one pound of wool to eight pounds 
five ounces of carcass, to one to twenty-eight pounds. 
His yearling ewes averaged a pound of wool to 131 of 
carcass; yearling rams, 1 to IflJ; yearling wethers, 1 
to I6{'j two-year-old rams, 1 to 14j two-year-old we- 
thers, one to 17J; fat sheep, 1 to 17i; breeding ewes, 
1 to 1S{. The whole flock, consisting of 176, avera- 
ged a pound of wool to about seventeen pounds of car- 
cass. The wool is said to have been well washed, free 
from gum and nearly so from oil. The greatest weight 



of wool in proportion to the weight of carcass was a 

yearling ewe weighing 40^ lbs., and which gave 4 lbs.. 
14 oz. of wool, about 4i inches in length; anutiio; 
weighed 50^ lbs., and sheared 4^ lbs. wool. 

White Carrots. — Henry Coleman says that the 
Belgian white carrot has come greatly into favor in 
England. A distinguished farmer there finds it tinny 
per oent more productive than common carrots. Oiu* 
farmer had grown nearly 32 tons per acre, average 24 
tons ; another osoally obtained 26 tons ; another, with 
high manuring, obtained a hundred tons from three arre«. 
Another had grows ^',800 bushels or 1,200 per acie ou 
four acres. In this country, its comparative proiiue- 
tiveness is as great as in England, and projecting >ev. 
eral inches above ground, is harvested with great I'iiei- 
lity. But it will not endure the winter in the ground; 
which, however, sometimes destroys the yellow carrot, 
when unusually wet. Seeds of the white carrot do not 
ripen so readily, and much bad seed is sold ; hence far- 
mers planting this variety, should be on the look out. 

Preventing smut in Wheat. — H. B. Hawley. in 
the Prairie Farmer, says, in speaking of the prejiara- 
tion of seed wheat, by soaking in brine, and then rol- 
linff in lime, " I sowed thirty acres on new breakinu, 
the seed of which was prepared as stated, except iwo 
casts, not prepared j this was very smutty; a stranijor 
could have followed the strip by the smut and chess. 
That which was brined and limed, had a little chc'^$. 
but no smut in it. My other wheat, not prepared, 
sown on stubble, was smutty and had much chess. 
That which was brined and limed, yielded 20 per ornt 
more than that which was not ; and brought ten tent? 
more per bushel than the other ; it weighed 64 lbs. per 
bushel, although 4 lbs. were gained in part by cniting 
early." The brine did not of course kill the ehes.«. 
but the increase of wheat repressed it by partial .sino- 
thering. 

E. D. Smith, of Brown county, Ohio, states in the 
Ohio Cultivator, that neither fly nor rust has injurod his 
crop for the last four years, during which time \w has 
prepared his seed by brining and liming. Of his neigh- 
bors* crops, what has escaped the fly, has been great- 
ly injured by rust. 

To SAVE A LOAD OP Hay. — A suddou shower, on 
large western farms, sometimes spoils a load of wheat 
or hay, or a partly finished stack. Solon Robinson 
says, ^' I have often thought that an oil cloth (tarf)au- 
lin) large enough to cover a load of wheat or -half-built 
stack, would be one of the most useful things a prai- 
rie farmer could own. It would be truly a labor-sa- 
ving instrument.'' Who will remember this till next 
harvest— or procure such a cover now that it may be 
ready ? 

Charcoal as Manttre.— I. Dxlle states in the Ohio 
Cultivator, that he has tried charcoal as manure with 
great success. He had sown wheat on a piece of gruuiiJ 
three times, in each case with failure. Charcoal ciu>c 
(quantity not stated) was applied as manure, and ilie 
succeeding crop was 25 bushels per acre, of very Hue 
and plump wheat. As one swallow does not make 
a summer,'* other experiments would be satisfactory, 
especially as other experiments with charcaal have re- 
sulted in no apparent effect whatever. 

WiNTER-KiLUNO or Grass. — The Massachusetts 
Plowman says grass is not winter-killed for want of 
depth of root; " the roots are broken off at the ttirfact 
by freezing and thawing, where the surface is clayoy, 
or of a nature to adhere to the plant." This sirikos 
us as being reasonable; but we should like to know 
how it agrees with the observations of others. 

Large Farming. — A writer in the National Stand- 
ard says that Robert B. BoLLiNoof Virginia, has nins 
hundred acret of fine wheat, one thousand acres of 
grass, three hundred of oats, and eeven hundred of corn 
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•—his whole farm containing seven thoasand acres. 
His land, formerly very poor, has become fertile by the 
use of linae, and plowing in straw. 

Roads,— England is famous for its good roads. 
Great care is taken to avoid hills, it being found much 
cheaper in the end to go around a hill than to go over 
it. What would the English think of many of our 
roads J which cross steep hills by a longer route than 
would have been needed to avoid them ! Foot paths 
are usually made with care on one or both sides of the 
road; hence their healthy women. 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Fresh 6i<SiU«iNos ; or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Con- 
tiiieutal Europe ; by IK. Mabvki.. Published by Hakper tc 
Brothkrs, New- York. 

A cotemporary has remarked that " this is just the 
book for an idle hour." It is really such, though the 
stylo is so well chosen as to combine the instructive 
and at^reeable in the happiest manner. It is a free and 
off- hand description of what the author saw in his tra- 
vels through most of the kingdoms of Europe, inter- 
spersed with many useful moral reflections. We may 
hn permitted to say that the work is from the same 
hand as the " Rural Notices jSbroad, by Caius," which 
have been published in the Cultivator, and which have 
been received with much commendation by our readers. 
It is executed with much neatness, both as to paper 
and typography. 

The Literary World, for Aug. 21, reviews this work 
at considerable length. The writer says — Unless it 
be Saunders' 'American in Paris/ we can recall no work 
of European travel, either English or American, that 
burpasses these Fresh Gleanings, in spirit and clever- 
ness." .... 

Fifth Awnitat. Report of the American Institwtb, made to 
t>ie Legislature, April aOlh, 1^47. 

This is a neat volume of 558 pages. It comprises 
in full the doings of the American Institute for the year 
1H46. It contains many valuable essays and papers 
relating to agriculture, gardening, the mechanic arts, 
besides several spirited and interesting speeches 
and addresses, delivered before the Institute. 

The American Architect; comprising oripinnl desigrns of Coun- 
try Residences, adapted to the taste aiul circumstances of the 
McrchaiU. the Farmer and Mechanic ; by Ritch & Grey, Ar- 
chitects. Published by C. M. Saxto.v, 5J03 Broadway, New- 
Y.»rlc. 

The object of this publication is to introduce origi- 
Tial designs of country seats, adapted to the varied 
tastes and circumstances of our population — from the 
villii to the cottage and faim-house. The requisite de- 
ttiil.-,, specifications, plans, and directions, with careful 
csiimates of tlie cost, accompanying each design. 
Piiljlished monthly, at 25 cents per number. P. 
Cooke, 454 Broadway, Albany, is agent for the 
work. 



The District School Joitrnal of the State of New- York, Alba- 
ny, Wm. H. Campbell, Editor — 50 cents per year. 
This Journal has recently appeared in a decidedly 
improved form, on new type and good paper. It is 
now conducted by the Rev. Wm. H. Campbell, a gen- 
tleman, if we may judge from the few numbers issued 
under his direction, admirably qualified to conduct such 
a journal. We are glad to sea that it is assuming a 
more popular character— one well adapted to interest 
p'l rents and children as well as teachers. A copy of 
this Journal is sent, by the State, to each of the 10,. 
000 or 12,000 school districts in this State. 

AmeRICAK JOITRNAL OF SCIENCE AND ArTS. — We 

Lave before us the July number of this ably-conductotl 
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workt As usual, it oontains much soientitio informa<' 
tioD, a considerable portion of which possesses general 
interest. Amonjj the more popular articles, we no- 
tice one on the Whirlpool and Rapids, below the Falls 
of Niagara, with illustrations, by R. Bakewell,* De- 
scription of Two New Species of Fossil Footmarks 
found in Massachusetts and Connecticut, or, of Ani-* 
mals that make them, by Rev. Edward Hitchcockj 
Glycocoll, (Gelatine of Sugar,) and some of its Pro- 
ducts of Decomposition, by Prof. E. N. Horsford; 
Reports on Meteorites, by Prof. Charles Upham 
Shepherd; Facts in Physilogical Chemistry, in a let- 
ter by Baron von Liebig to Prof Everett, of Har- 
vard University; Nutrification and Fertilization of 
Soils, by F. Kithlman. This work is conducted by 
Professors Silliman & Dana, and published (at New 
Haven.) on the first day of every second month, $6 

per year. 

SotTTHERN CtTLTiVATOR. — In OUT last number we 
noticed the death of Mr. Camak, late editor of the 
Southern Cultivator. The August number of that pub- 
lication announces that Dr. Daniel Lee is about to 
take charge of its editorial department. Dr. L. is ex- 
tensively known as an able agricultural writer. He- 
has for .several years been connected with the Genesei 
Farmer, as its principal editor, and he has devoted 
much time and study to the investigation of the scien- 
ces with which agriculture is especially connected. 
We trust the new connection he has formed will prove 
mutually satisfactory and beneficial, to himself, to pub- 
lishers, and to patrons. 



FOREIGN NOTICES. 

Sale of Cotswold Rams in England. — The Mark' 
Lane Express states that at Mr. W. He^her's ram-sale, 
on the 24th July, forty-two improved Cotswold rams 
brought an average of £17, 3s. 8d., being equal to 
about $85 each. The same paper states that at Mr. 
Charles La roe's sale, on the 31st of July, forty-two 
rams sold at an average of XI 8, 18s. 6d., equal to 
$94 and a fraction 'each. Most of the sheep were 
shearlinirs or yearlings. Mr. Large took four prizes 
at the late meeting of the Royal Agriciritural Society 
at Northampton. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
held its annual exhibition the present season at North- 
ampton, from the 20rh to the 23r(l of July, inclusive. 
The show of animals was considered equal to any for- 
mer one. The Short-Horn, Hereford, and Devon cat- 
tle in particular are spoken of as being uncommonly 
fine. The prizes for the two best Short-Horn bulls, 
were awarded to John Parkinson, of Ley-fields, near 
Newark, and Wm. Smith of West-Rasen; for the best 
Short-Horn cow, to Richard Booth, of Warlahy, near 
Northallerton. The prizes for the two best Hereford 
bulls, were awarded to Samuel Aston, of Lynch 
Court, Leominster, and George Pitt, of Wellinjiton, 
near Hereford ; for the best Hereford cow, to Wm. 
Abbott, of Glinton, near Peterborough. The prizes 
for the two best Devon bulls, were awarded to Tho- 
mas Bond, of Bishops' Lydiard, and the Duke of Man- 
chester, Kimbolton castle. In Leicester sheep, the 
two prizes for rams in class 1, were awarded to T. E, 
Pawlett, of Beeston ; the first prize in class 2, to 
Robert Smith, of Bnrley-on-t,he-Hill, near Oakham ; 
for ewes to Wm. Sanday, of Holme Pierrepont, and 
Robert Smith. In South Downs, Jonas Webb of 
Babraham, John Harris, of Hinton, and the Duke of 
Manchester, obtained the prizes. In Cotswolda, 
Charles Large of Broad well, near Lecklade, was 
the principal prize taker. All these prizes were from 
20 to 50 sovereigns. 

This Society has upwards of 7,000 members. Du- 
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riog the first day of the exhibition, 1,336 visitors ^n- 
tered the yards j the second day, 2,738 ; and the third 
day 22,090. At the dinner of the Sociery, the Earl 
of Chichester proposed the health of our Minister, 
Mr. Bancroft, to which the latter replied in an e\o- 
quent speech, which was received with great applause. 
In allusion to the remark of Earl Ci that Britain and 
the United States might long remain in terms of 
brotherhood," Mr. Bancroft said-*- 

I respond fully, and in the name of every Ameri- 
can, in the wish that has been uttered, that peace may 
be continued forever— (cheers) nay, rather let us hope 
that the relations between our countries, the interna- 
tional intelligence betwixt us, may lead to such inti- 
mate relations that the very thought of the disturbance 
of peace may be dismissed from our minds, and that it 
may seem a vain, unnecessary, and a useless prayer to 
pray that peace may be perpetual (cheers). This, 
gentlemen, is uttered from my heart, and every one of 
my countrymen will, I am sure, respond to it. I beg 
to renew my expressions of gratitude for your kindness 
to me on this occasion, and to offer my fervent prayers 
for the prosperity of the farmers of England (loud 
cheers)." 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, Aug. 20, 1847. 
FLOUR— Genesee, S5. 63^0^. 75— Ohio and Michigan, t5.25a 

S5.e2h. Sales aboat 8000 bbls., nearly all for home trade. Some, 
nglish orders in market, but they canuot be axecuied at present 
lates. 

GRAIN — Wlieat, Genesee, per bu., SI. 25— Western red, ftl .00. 
Market not firm. Corn, per bu., 75o77c.— closed firm at 75 els. 
Rye in demand, at 87^ cts. per ba. Nothing doing in barley. 
Oats, new, 50c. per bushel. 

BUTTER— Orang© County, per lb., ISoaOc — Western, dairy, 
14al6 cents. 

CHEKSB— per lb., 7a8c. 

BEEP— Mess, per bbl., tlS.SOatld— Prime, 99.50a99. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., f 16.25— Prime, #12.25al2 5a 
HAMS— per lb., smoked. lOiallcts. 
LARD— Per lb. lOalO^c. 

HEMP— Russia clean, per ton, #275— American, dew-rotted, 
•110. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., SiaHjc- Up- 
land, 8ial4|c. 

WOOL— (Boston prices,) Aug. 18. 
Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per tb.* ..... . 45^50 cm. 

\mcrican full blood fleeces, 40a45 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 35aS^ 

*♦ half blood do 32i.33 " 

" one- fourth blood and common...... 2Ba30 ** 

All kinds of wool in demand. 

Rbmabks.— By the Catnbrioj which arrived at Boston on the 
leth ult., wc have English papers to the M of August In conse- 

Juence of the prospect of abundant harvests, not only in the 
tritish islands, but on the continent of Europe generally, the price 
of breadstuff's^ had still further declined. Willmkr & Smithes 
Suropean Times gives the following view ot the decline from the 
iPlh May to the 3d Aug : " On the 19th May, the price of Ameri- 
can flour in Liverpool, was 48s. to 49s. Yesteiday a considerable 
•ale took place of the same description of flour, at 27s. to 27s. 6d- 
The highest market price of best wheat at Mark-liana, on Mon- 
day, the 2d, when a further reduction again xook place of from 8s. 
to 10s. per quarter below the currency of the previous Monday, 
was 70s per quarter." The harvest "s nearly over in France, 
and had commenced in England. The potato disease had made its 
appearance in but few districts, and only in a modified form. The 
eotton market has been firm for the most part, since the sailing of 
the Hibernia. The demand for American salted provisions was 
fair. The wool trade was generally bribk. 

The effect of the late declension in the prices of breadstufls 
abroad, has not been so great here as might have been anticipated, 
owing to the small supply in market, and the quantity called for on 
domestic account. 

THE CULTIVATOR ALMANAC FOR 1848. 
XKTE are ready to receive orders for the Cultivator Almanac for 
1849, being the fifth year of its issue. The astronomical cal- 
culations, wliic'h are made for New- York city, are by G. R Per- 
Professor of Mathematics in the New -York State Normal 
Bchooj. In the variety of its contents, (consisting mainly of brief 
hints and suggestions on agricultural and horticultural matters, 
raral and domes' ic economy, &c.,) and in the number of iu ill us- 
traiinns, it will be found superior to any of the previous numbers. 
It ifl furnished on the following terras: For 1,000 copies, S15— for 
9000 or more, 912.50 per 1000— the purchaser to have the privi- 
letre of occupying the last page wiih advertisemento, and his name 
inserted as publisher en the title Pttf*. Orders to be addresaeu to 
• IJTHER TUCKER, AlbwiT. 

Jepi. 1, 1847. 



7 C. ROBBINS, Attorney, and Agent for prncuricg 
^* Wushingtoji, D. C, will be at Saratoga Springs dur.ii« \ ,c 
two last days of the silling of the State Fair, where he >^ 
con snlt'^d on all .subj ••cts connected with his prof<w»Kion. P« r-* ii 
de.sirous of oonsuliiiig Mr R.. can ascertain where he ni;iy t>e 
found by making inquiry of Natliau F. Col4>^inau, of Saratoga 
Springs, or of ilie Editor. 
Sept. 1, IP47— It. 



VISITORS TO THE 
New York State Agricultural Fair, 
fpO be held at Saratoga Springs, on the 14lh, t5ih, and Ifith of 
September next, who may be. unable to obtain acconiriic a 
tions at t].e .Spriiigsi, will find cumtur table quartern at llif 
SOUCI HOTEL, BalUton t^pa M- J. TH()V. A.-^ 

or?* Several extra trains will run daily lo /iiid from >«rnt.)sra 
and Balbton, [a distance of six milee,J during the oouiinuMucc of 
the Fair. 

Sept. 1, 1847— If 

WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER, 

IX addtt.on to their other nursery stock, will have fi»r ^^ate 'his 
fall, Bfurre Langlier, Leon Ijt Clerc, Colroar D'Arembcrg, 
Inconnue, Vau Mons, and A.Uharp Crassaiie Pears. 

VV., T. A T. wuulJ also inform the public that they have mw'.t 
an arrangement with Dr. Herman Wxndkll, by which tli»?y nn- \o 
have tlie control «)f the stock of his magnificent new seedling r-lx'rry 
culled" Wendell's Mottled Bigarrean," trees of which v«riciy 
tliey will have for sale iu the autumn of 1848. 

Sept. 1, 1847.— It. 

BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

rpHE stock of fine, thrifty Apple trees, now of sizo for sale, it 
A unusually large and fine. The assortment of Cherry trees ii 
also very extensive, comprising the most choice and popular irts. 
Peach trees, a veo' fi'>e collection, healthy and free from d.-iea^e. 
Pear trees or" the most choice and select varieties, both on irre 
stocks and also worked on quince stocks, for dwarfs or garden en- 
lure. But seven trees in these nurseries have ever been aflet'-Ld by 
fire bli^'ht. Also, a very general assortment of the Plum, Qu i kv, 
Apricui, Nectarine, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, .Strawberry, 
Ac. 

Tlie assortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Flower 
plants, embraces almost every desirable article iuthis depariniMiL 

Roses, 240 VHrieties. Many very choice and rare varieiies of 
Moss, Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, and other roses, have recently 
been added to the collection. 

A fine collection of Qreen-houae Planta; among them SO rhuice 
varieties of the Came.lia Japonica. 

Very extensive additions are constantly being made to tliis est.tb- 
lishment, and no expense has been spared to render it a« {vr.' d 
as that of any other in our country. Trees destined for the wo^t 
will be shipped at Bufl^alo, per steamboat or propeller, uiiir<c 
otherwise ordered ; and the advantages that the»e nurseries \h,s- 
BCMS over eastern nurseries in supplying the great west will ht 
seen at a glance. To say nothing of the extra expense of innx- 
ponation, the saving of eight or ten days, [very often iwu nr ti res 
weeks,] in their transponation, is an item of some little ini(x>r> 
tance. 

The new Descriptive Catalogue of this establishment, a pamphlet 
of 60 pages, giving a full description of several hundred varieties 
of fruits, Ac, will be sent gratis to all post-paid applH*anis. Or- 
ders by mail, or otherwise, will receive the m«ist prtmipt Httention. 

Buffalo, Sept 1. 1847.— at BKNJ. HQDl.K 

CHOICE FRUIT TREES AT LOW PRICES. 

FOR sale at the Walworth Nursery, by the subscriber. 50 dOO 
choice Apple Trees, from one to four years from the gr^ii, 
and grafted iu the root. 

30,000 choice Peach Trees, of about forty ditTerent varieties, 
grown in one of tlie best fruit growing dist.icts of the country It 
IS beginning to be very generally understood, thai peach trees 
grown iu this vicinity are more hardy and healthy, and much rn -'e 
valuable than from almost any other source. These will be *<>'.d 
in small quantity, at 18} cents, and in large quantities at a very 
large discount from the retail price, and can be packed and shipped 
conveniently. 

3,000 budded and grafted Pear trees, erabracing 60 choice sorts, 
many quite new, frotn one to three years old. 

500 Plum trees, of about 20 choice kinds. 

2.000 Cherry trees, of about IS of tlie best sorts cultivated. 

200.000 Apple Seedlings, SS.OO per 1000. Two years old r^i 
stocky, near.y all very nice for graftioff, and the smaller for bui- 
ding next season. 

Any trees at this nursery will be aold cheap^ and careful !y 
pucked to order. 

Peach stones furnished to order in September and October. 
Scions cut and packed at the proper season, of all my ekoiee fruiu 
at low prices. 

I^rge inducements will be offered to foch as wish to buy trees 
to sell again. 

CaUlogues furnished to all who with, and all poft-paid comma 
uications and orders containing rtmiUBuuu promptly attended to 

aCFBRX.XCKS. 

Measra. Oonid and Oermond, 29 Nanaa-atreet, ^ 

" Butler A Jones, 46 Front " lv-«rVrt.ir 

« Seeley A Crawford, 107 Bn>ad « New-York 

Mr. Edwin Hunt, 90 Piatt f 

T. G. VBOBfAPrS. 

Walwovlh, Wayna Co., N. 0«pL 1, IMT^ll. 
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TO NURSERYMEN AND GARDENERS. 
'pHE subscriber, intending to change his business and remove to 
-■■ another slate, offers for sale at his nursery, near Nornstown, 
Pa., his stock of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREK«, GREEN- 
HOU.SE PLANTS, Ac. at a low rate. 

Fur particulars address PERCIVAL NICHOLS, Norristown, 
MtMitomery Co., Pa. 

Augusi lllh, 1847.— It* 



NURSERY BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

n^HE entire stock and good will of of the Walnut Hills Nurtery^ 
*■ at Cinciiuiaii, Ohio, is offered for sate. Tiiere is no belter 
opening in the we.^t, i^erhaps none belter in the country, for a man 
ot Mune capital and expcrierjce. The communicuiion over a great 
esicni of country, un»upplitd with trees, is easy, the climate is 
g.Kxl, and the ix>pulaiion thriving. The demand tor trees is good 
a.nd constant — increasing rapidly, much more so than the supply. 

The slock coiisisis of over 20,000 tr»:es in various stages of 
growth, and contains a good and correct assortment. A copy of 
the inventory ajid statement of the terms may be had upon personal 
applicatiou to Mr- Downiwg, at Newburg, L. Tucker, Albany, or 
I). Lanpreth, Philadelphia, and Parsons k, Co , Flushing. 

Should the business not be sold to a purchaser, the irees will be 
offered for sale, in suitable lots, about the Ui of October, of which 
due notice will be given. CH. W. ELLIOT. 

Cinciimaii, Ohio. Aug. 9d, 1847. — It. 

" A CARD. 

'pHE public having manifested some interest in the result of roy 
eff«)rts at raising new varieties of cherries, I would take the 
liberiy to stale, that many of my seedlings have fruited freely one, 
t\vo, and some of them three years. 

In order that they might be thoroughly tested by an impartial 
person, and one at the same time qualified to judge correctly of 
their merits, I have placed them at the control of Mr. Elliot. He 
hai^ carefully watchea their progress, made drawings of the fruit, 
noicd their qualities, and compared the results from year to year. 
He also is authorized to name and describe them as he deems pro- 
per; I holding myself in no wise res{X)nsible for any statement, 
name, or description, he niay publish, though I have the fullest coiiH- 
denco that the most correc. and impartial descriptions will be made 
by him. otherwise I should not have entrusted him with the re- 
•poiisibility. 

At the same time, I have placed in his hands the sole disposal of 
all buds, grafts, and trees, of my new seedling varieties, and I'rom 
him in future they can only be obtained. J. P. KIRTLAND. 
ruit Ridge, near Cleveland) O., Sept- 1., 1847. 

NEW CHERRIES. 

HAVING purchased of Professor J. P. Kirtland all buds or 
grafts that may be cut from the original trees of his uew seed- 
ling cherries, as follows, viz. : 

Cleveland Bigarreau, Ellioit's Favorita, 

Rockpori '* Ohio Beauty, 

Lata " The Doctor, 

and Kirtland's Mary; 
de-^criptiors of which have appeared in the Horticulturist, we 
offer for sale the coming fall a limited number of thrifty trees of 
one year's growth, at one dollar per tree. We have also for sale 
at the regular rates, a fine slock of trees of nearly all the new and 
TQiyfil p<>pular, as welt as old varieties of fruits. Also ornamental 
trees, shrub*, roses, evergreens, Ac, &g. Catalogues sent gratis 
lo all applicants by letter, post-paid. ELLIOT & Co. 

Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Onto. Sept. I, 1847.— It. 

" FOR SALE, 

The Pmmium Stallion, TOP-GALLANT, Jr. 

''ILL be offered for show and for sale, at the New- York State 
Fair at Saratoga Springs, on the 14th, 15th. and 16ih days of 
September next, the unrivalled Slock Horse, Top-Gallaxt, Jb., 
owiied by Spencer C. Smith, of Bloomsbury. Warren county, 
New-Jersey, was nine years old last June. Perfectly sound and 
free from blemish, is sixteen hands and three inches high, a beau- 
tiful bright bay, black legs, main and tail, and entirely free from 
wliite ; loAy figure and of most beautiful form, and elegance of 
aciion. 

He was ^t by old Top-Gallant, and he by old Whalebonf', and he 
by Granby^nd Granby by old imported Messenger; Jiis dam was 
a Virginia mare, and fast trotter. 

This unrivalled Horse was exhibited on the SCth day of Novem- 
ber; ls')9, at the Musconetcong Agricultural Society, and receiv*d 
the silver prize medal, as a premium for the best colt under three 
years of age ; and on the 5th of November, 1840, the premium was 
again awarded to him, as being the best colt over one and under 
three years of age. And again, in Oct. 1841, at the great fair of the 
Am. Institute, held at Niblo's Garden, New- York, although at the 
age of three and a-half years, he was awarded a premium, and al- 
lowed by judges to be the best horse of hi$ age in the United States. 
A few desirable points which he possesses are worthy of notice. 

He has a small neat head, and handsome set ear, a bright hazel 
eye. a most beautifully arched neck, short strong back, wide deep 
chest, long under the belly, and a power<\]l stifle, legs moderate as 
to length, joints strong and compact ; and although large and well 
proportioned, yet he possesses all the action of a thorough bred 
racer. 

He has proved himself a sure foal-getter, and his colts arc large, 
ftist, and very fine, as satisfactory certificalM will be piodneed of 
the same. 

Blooouborr, Aug a«l 13. iaf7. 



ANCIENT AND REAL LINiEAN BOTANIC GAR- 
DEN AND NURSERY. 
Latt qf William Prince, deceased, Flushing , L. I., 
near New- York. 

THE new proprietors of this celebrated nursery, known as 
PRINCE'S, and exclusively designated by the above title for 
nearly fifty j ears, offer for sale every description, including the 
newesi and choicest varieties, of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, . 
Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Roses, Ac, the genuineness of which may be 
dej>eiidcd n|)on ; and they will unremittingly endeavor to merit the 
confidence and patronage of the public, by iniegriiy and liberality 
in dealing, and moderation in charges. 
Descriptive eaialogues, gratis, on application, post-paid. 

WINTER a, Co., Proprietors. 

Sept. 1, 1847.— It* 



FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

THE siihscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit grow- 
ers and tree dealers to their large stock, offered for sale the 
enduing autumn, consisting, in part, of 

40,000 Afplk Treks, oi the most esteeme<J varieties, from four 
to eiglit feet high, $12 to $20 per 100, and SlOO to S150 per 1000- 

8,000 trees oi the Northern Spy, (one of the best long keepers 
known.) 5 to 7 feel high, 37^ cenU each, ^25 per 100; 3 to 5 teet, 
35 cents each, $18 per 100. 

1000 trees of Early Job, (a rare and delicious late summer 
fruil,) strong yearling trees from bud and graft, 25 cents each, or 
$2.50 per dozen. A number of very choice sorts are worked on 
paradise stocks, for garden culture; these cau be furnished only 
of one year's growth. 

20.0t)0 Pear Trees, o.*" various sixes, from 3 to 7 feet high, em- 
bracing upwards of 200 of the be&t varieties lo be found ; 6,000 of 
these are on quince stocks, (mainly one year's growth from the 
bud and graft, but very vigorous,) for dwarfs, espaliers, and pyra- 
mids, just right age and size for training. 

A few hundred strong yearling irees of the Swajj's Orange or 
O.NONDAGA, and the Bkllb of Brussels, (two mirivalled nire 
fruits,) can be supplied at $1 each. 

15,000 CHERRv^ Trees, 4 t.» 9 feet high, of the finest sorts; 5,000 
of these are two /ears old, with fine heads. 

12,(100 Peach Treks, vigorous and free from all diseases, com- 
posed of the most esteemed market sorts. A large stock of all the 
other hardy fruits. Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plajits, Ri>ses, 
Ac, Ac, at low rates, by the quantity. The correctne^is of every 
article is guaranteed. Orders proniply executed, and trees and 
plants packed to go with safety to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Europe. 
Bil/* (Jatalogues furnished gratis to post-paid applications. 

ELWANGER k, BARRY. 
Mt. Hope Garden and Nurseries, RocMester, N. Y., 8ept. 1— It. 



MULTICOLE RYE. 
'T'HIS kind of rye was introduced from France a few years since, 
* but has been tried in thi* country sufficiently to prove its 
adaptediie.ss to our soil and cl.mate- Its yield, in mosl cases, it 
from a sixth to a fourth more than that of common rye. under the 
same circumslaiiees. A few bushels for sale at the Ag. Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 and 12 Green-st-, Albany. 
Sept. 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 

I. T. GRANT & CO»S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

rr^HE subscribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
X ing enlarged their muiiufactunng establishment, hope to be 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for ihat article. Their Fan-mills have taken the Jirst prs- 
viium at four of the New- York State Agricultural Fairs, at the 
State Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland, at the Fair of the 
American Instiuite, and at a large number of County Fairs, and 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, at 
the ciiy of NVasliiiigion. They have been repeatedly tried, and the 
principle upon which they operate thoroughly tested by commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose, and in every instance have been 
declared superior to any that have come in competition with them. 
They have never been awarded the second premium, and are the 
only mills manufactured, that will chalT and screen wheat per- 
fectly clean (and ut the rate of one bushel per minute) at one ope- 
ration, taking out the chess, cockle and smut at the same lime. 
They will also thoroughly clean rice, and all kinds of grain and 
seedit by running it through once. 

The materials, workmanship, and finish of the.«e mills are snpe« 
rior to any in maiket. The bearings are all turned and finished 
so that a boy can turn them wiih perfect ea«e. We manufacture 
four sizes, (with seven sieves to each mill.) varying in price from 
$21 forNo. 1, to $27 for No. 4,and warrant them superior to any 
now in use. 

AVe also manufacture very superior Grain Cradles, which have 
taken the first premiums wherever exhibited. 
Our P'an Mills and Cradles are for sale at the following places: 
John Mayher & Co.. 185 Front-st., New-York. 
E. Whitman, 55 Liirht-M., Baltimore. 
Denslow ic Webster, Savannah, Georgia. 
Fitzhugh Coyle. Washington t^ity. 
J. W. Howes, Monipelier. Vt. 
lather Tucker, 10 & 12 Grcen-«t., Albany, N.\. 
H. Warren, Troy. , ^ ^ ^ 

I. T. GRANT h Co. 
P. O., H«iue. Co., N. v., Sept 1, 1847.-4U 
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GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 

•IHHE right to mauafacture these celebrated inillBcau be obtained 
of the Bubscriber, al Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co., N. Yorlf. 
He also gives notice that he shall prosetute all persona Who in any 
manner nifriuge upon his patent. I. T. GRANT. 

Junction P. O., Rene. Co., N. Y., Sept. 1. 1847— 4t. 



FOR SALE. 

TWELVE Electoral Saxon bucks, 40 3'oung eWes, and 30 lambs. 
In point of fineness and admirable felling qualities, the wool 
of these sheep is unsurpassed. P P. CADY. 

Chatham, Columbia Co., Aug. 19, 1847.— It* 

" PATENT RIGHTS FOR SALE. 

THE underjiigned has for ?a!e, to close a concern, the patent 
riprht in " Piatt's Improved Portable Burr Stone Mill," for the 
valuable counties of Kings, New- York, aiui Westchester, in stale 
of New- York. Also, the potent right hi Warren's Improved 
Horse Povi'er and Thresher," for several valuable stales and coua> 
lies. Applications must be made previous to 1st October. 
Sept, 1, 1847.— It JAS. PLANT. 

5 Burling Slip, N.Y. City. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

THE farm now occupied by Eli Westfall, \\ miles east of Rhine- 
beck village. Dutchess county, 3 miles from the river, con- 
sisting of acres of deep, mellow, sandy loam land, resting upon 
an admirable loam subsoil, upon which are extensive substantial 
buildings. I can assure any person that few farms in Dutchess 
Couiiiy have so many advantages to render farming pleasant, 
healiliy, and profitable. 

I have cleared S700 per annum above the cost of cultivation, 
and tcm now reluctantly compelled to abandon the business in con- 
sequonce of the feeble statp of my wife's health. All inquiries im- 
mtdiniely answered. Tliis farm will be sold at mtction, on the 
13th day of next October, if not sold before at private sale. 

ELI WESTl'ALL. 

Schuyler's Mills, Sept 1, 1S47.— lt» 



ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the numerous list of Ag- 
riculmral Machines. Implements, Tools, Seeds, &c., for sale 
at the Albany Ag- Warehouse and Seed Store, illustrated with 
abou^ fifty engravings, will soon be ready for distribution. It rhay 
be had grati:^ on application at the store, No. 10 Oreeu st.. or or. 
application by mail, |i06i-paid. LUTHER TUCKER. 

[XZr' For all kinds of implements required by the farmer or 
gardrner, such as Horse P«>wers, Threshing Machines. Fan Mills. 
Corn Mills. Corn and Cob Crushers, Hay and Straw Cutters, 
Plows of all kinds, Horse Rakes Cradles, Chum-5, Cheese Presses, 
Cnlii valors. Harrows, Shoveh. IIocs, Forks, Scythes, &c., &c., 
apply at the above establishment. 
Augast 1, 1847. 

Just pnblished, in one large octavo volume, illustrated with 
Twelve Plates, a>id over One Hundred other Engravings, — 
neaily bound in mu.slin — price $3.50 — 

rruiK HORTICULTURKST, and .Tournal op Ruhal Art awd 
J- Rural Taste, Vol. I., by A. J. DOWNING, Esq., Author 
of Landdrape rjardeuing,'" "Designs for Cottai^e Residences," 
'* Fruii.^ and Fruit Trees of America," Sec This volume em- 
braced, 

I. Designs for Villas, Cottages, Country Houses, Ice Houses, 
Vuieric*, G.Jtes, Sec, &c., with Q3 engravings, with Descrip- 
tions and Estimates, and Renuirks on the Color of Country 
Houses. 

II. Remarks on Landscape Hardening, the Seeding and Manage- 
ment of Lawns— Plant i up and Management of Hedges— Selection, 
Cnhure. and Description of Ornamental Trees, &c., A:c, with 16 
rin^lrations. 

III. The Description and CuUivaTion of Fruits and Fruit Trees, 
and the Treatment of the Diseases to which they ore snbiect! 
This depariincnt embraces Figures and particular Descriptions of 
Apples, Clierrierj, Figs, Goo.seherries, Oranjjcs, Peaeiies, Pears, 
PiVm.s. Rnspborrics. Strawberries, fee, willi nearly 50 Engrav- 
ini?!<, mo-?ily figures of Fruit. 

IV. Dcscripilon and Cultivation of select varieties of Flowering 
Plant* and Shrubs, with 30 engravings. 

V. Gardening in general. Botany, Entomology, Rural Econo- 
my, iVc, &,c. 

It will be seen from this enumeration of the subjects embraced 
in this volume, that it is just such a work as is required bv the ru- 
ral population of our country, furnishing, as it does, the informa- 
tio<i, de-iiRU*. suf^gestions, Ac, necessary to enable our Farmers 
and n.>rtieulturisn to ercrt tasteful and convenient residences and 
out bu'Uin^s, and to beauti("y and adorn them with lawns, orna- 
meit;d trees and flowering shrubs and plnnt.s. at>d to furnish them 
\vi:h 'he clioice.si varieties of Fruits and Vegetables the year 
round. 5:7* Copies of Uie first voUune, stitched, can be sent by 
mail— Price. $.1— postage 37^ cents. 

T»e second volume of -'The IIortictltuhist " is now ir 
cotiMe of publication, caeh number containing IS pages octavo, em 




sG. «. Ztr.iM-.iT & r;.!., Che^lnui-sirect, Pliiladelphiji. by wliom 0ub 
uripuons arc received for the second volume. 
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SUPERIOR SOUTH DOWNS FOR SALE. 
'pHE subsoriber offers for sa e two superior ftoll blooded Smftk 
^ Down Buckt. They can be sent to aiiy part of the country, v.k 
Hou»atonic railroad. Address H. B. &LOVER) Newtown, Ct. 
Se pt. I . — It 

SEED WHEAT. 
IE celebrated While Flint, Hutchinson, Red-Ohaif; and Blue 
8tcra wheat for tale. The above are winter ▼arieues, and ar« 
considered the best now grown in New- York. 

Seed rye, also, and Buckwheat, together with a general assort- 
ment of field seeds of various kinds, on hand. 

A. .B. ALLEN & Co., 187 WateM, N. Y. 

August 1— 2t. 

GRASS SEEDS. 
»T»IMOTHY, Red-top, Rye-grass, and Bine Grass, Furze Top, 
Red and White Clover Sei ' ' ' ' "' ' 



August 1, 1847- 



ed, of the best quality, for sale l>y 
B. ALLEN & Co., 187 Water-st., N Y. 



FOR SALE. 
A FEW very superior Paular Merino sheep— very heavy shear- 
ers, and of fine quality^ ; 35 yearling backs, large and likely, 
of long staple, and very thick wool. Also, from 50 to 75 eww. 
from one to four years old, that are nice, and cannot be mate lied 
in the state. For further particulars, inquire of the sab^cr.ht r a 
Newport, R. Island. JOiiEPH I. BAILEY. 
July 1— 3t. . 

DRAINING TILE, 

MADE, and for sale by JAMES OHAP»L\N. 

Enfield, Ci., July 1, 1847.— 3t 



A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 

IN Windsor, Vt., containing upwards of 400 acres of land, com- 
prising tillage, grazing, and woodland in due proportion. Ii a 
situated on the banks of the Connecticut river, near the v ill ape of 
Windsor, and alsc* near the eastern terminus of the Vermoin Cen- 
tral railroad, and is well provided with suitable buildlng-s, am-^ii? 
which is a beautiful English cottage, recently built. The lar.D 
in a fine state of cultivation, and in point of capHicity for improve- 
ment, and convenience, and beauty of situation, is nnsnrpa«se'l ui 
its own beautiful valley. SAM'L H. PRICE, Agent. 

Wind.sor, Vt.. Aug. 1, 1847.— 3t 

PROUTY & MEARS' PLOWS. 

THESE celebrated plows are warranted, and the money wll b« 
returned for every plow that does not suit. Hon. Dixou H 
IjCwIs, Senator from Alabama, said, at the Farmer's C'ub in 
New- York, .My corn crop declined from 70 bushels per acre m 
40 ; r .sent north and got one of Prouty's plows, and now ha\c 'Jie 
best crop within 50 miles." 

The snbscriber is sole agent, and offers for sale an assortmt- ni of 
the above plows, as also a general stock of agricultural Jinple- 
ments. SAMUEL C HILLS, 180 Water-street, N Y- 

New- York, August 1, 1847— 3t. 

SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 

PJ consequence ofbeing overst'icked, I will sell at auction, at mv 
residence in the town of Auburn, on Wednesday, 8th of Septem- 
ber next. r(»rfy head of thorough-bred Short Horn cattle; cou^!>*:,!.| 
of uboui thirty cows and heifers, and ten young bulla. I sha 
lect from my whole herd, one bull, (" Sjomnetry,") two rows, arid 
two heif«'rs, wliich I shnll not offer for sale. The remainder a 
the herd, being about forty, will be sold withottt reserv*. Trt 
original cows of this herd were selected from the best of the Iit r 'f 
of the late Putroon. S. Van Rens-ielaer. Francis Rolch, E-yj.. 
L. F. Allen. Esq , whose reputation as breeders of fine .Mock re- 
quires no comment from me. The younger stock were reare\i 
with much care from my bulls '* Archer*' and'' .S3'mmetry,'' h' tti <' 
winch have received the prize for the best Short-Horned bud. 
the Exhibitions of the New- York State Agricultural Society. Ar- 
cher wa.s bred by Francis Rotch, F'sq., of Butternuts, out oC ! .! 
famons imported cow Adaliza," and got by Rolla. [See Coa'J 
Herd Book, No. 4991.1 

" Symmetry" was bred by Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy, oat of h:j 
cow Dutchess, and got by his Duke of VVe!lington,-dbee C 
Herd Book, No. .3654. or American Herd Book, No. 55^— b. -'li ' f 
which he imported from the herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of Y -rtf- 
shire, England. Full pedigrees will be printed and ready by t ie 
1st of .Tuly, to be had at the offices of the American Agricu^'nr «t 
Cultivator, and Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Genesee Furintr. 
Rochester, L. F. Allen, Black Rock, or at my residence. 
I will also sell ten three-fourths and half bred cows and h-fiff 
After the .«ale of the above cattle, I will sell at auction one hvA- 
dred Merino rams. 10 to 15 South Down rams. Sixty Merino. a.iJ 
thirty grade ^Merino ewes—lhe ewes to be sold in pens of three 

That gentlemen not acquainted with my flock of sheep, nnf 
form some opinion of their nature, I make Uie following state mciit. 
viz:— 

I have taken five clips of wool from my sheep; the clip t»f 1-1^ 
avernjfod a t'raction over four lbs. per head; this ^'as the Inr 
One of the five clips I sold at thirty-nine cents. The other ; m: I 
sold to one manufacturing company, at different times, at i mi 
cents per jxiund, all al my oum house. 

Term*; of .*=ale, or approved endorsed notes, payable at • .« 
Bank of Auburn, al three months, with interest. 

J M. SHERWOOIX 
Auburn, Cayuga Co , N. Y., July 1, 1947.— 3t. 
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SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
"pOR sale a few choice Merino sheep — bucks and •wea— of un- 
«i<-uhie(l purity of bloodj and a quulily that will giv« satisfaction 
v> purchasers. They can be sent we**! by canal, at the subscriber's 
nsk. J. JONES. 
Cornwall, Vt., June 1, 1847.— tf. 

PURE BRED RAMS. 
'pilE snb^criber has a few choice rams for sale, bred from the 
^ celel)rHted flock of Geo. Flower Esq , of Albion, Illinois, and 
8<>tne from a Saxon mm imported by Henry Clay. Esq., of Ash- 
luuil, Kentucky. These sheep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
a very fine long staple. 

He has also addt d to his flock 20 ewes and rams, selected from 
thf (lock of Samuel Pattrrson, Esq , of Washington Co , Pa. These 
sheep are not surpassed by any in America; [see the communica- 
tion of L. A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for Nov. 1846,] their wool 
havmg been sold last year in Northampton, Mass., at 75 cts. 

Hena-iaUoa few fine young Shepherds' Dogs, bred from a 
Scotch cully, imported by Mr. Mitchell, of Lasalle Co., 111. 

A. H. NICHOLS, Greencajtile, Putnam Co., la. 

August, 1, ie47-4t. 

HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 

TITE atletition of farmers is invited to Wheeler's Patent Horse 
Powers, an engraving and description of which is given in 
Ihe Cultivator for Feb., 1847. Among the advantages of this 
p«^wer are its compact size and lightness, and the ea^e with which 
suificieni speed can be obtained for threshing, without gearing, and 
C'jjiwc.uenlly greatly lessening the friction. It will be found a great 
laiior-saving machine, as it may be attached to Threshing Ma- 
chines, Circular Saws for sawing, Str&w-Cutters, or any other 
machine which it is wished to in»{>el by motive power. P ice, for 
tiufzle horse power, S75 — for two horses $95. 

AUo, Wheeler s Spike Thresher, with a cylinder of 14 inches 
in 'liam.eter, and 22 inches long, with the concave filled with spikes 
oil the up{)er side, thus avoiding accidents by preventing stones or 
other .substances getting into the Thresher. Another advantage of 
this Thresher is. that it scatters the grain much less than many 
oihers. Price, 828 — with Separator attached. S35. The Separator 
d.vides the straw and grain, by a shaking moiion which it re- 
ceives from a crank attached to the Thresher, thus saving the work 
CI one or two men with rakes. 

U iih this Horse Power and Thresher, 200 bushels of oats, or 
101) of wheat may be ihreslied per day, with a change of horses. 

Tlie above machines constantly on hand at the Albany Ag. 
Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10, Green-street. 
June 1, 1^7. LUTHER TUCKER. 

CxENEVA AGR'L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

n^HE subscriber has recently put in operation a new Foundry 
-i- AND Machi.ne Shop, intended chiefly for the manufacture of 
Agricultural Implemknts. A number of valuable iniprove- 
meiiiM ill various farming tm»ls having been mad« and patented by 
his predecessor. (T. D- Burrall,) this establishment has been erect- 
evl tor the manufacture of these and such other implements as the 
market may require, and in order that purchasers may depend upon 
a genuine and well finished article. Atnong other tilings he has 
now on hand 

Burrall's Patent Threshing and Clover Machines and Horse Powers 
" " Shell Wheel Plowa, greatly improved the present 
season 

Burrair* Patent Corn Shellers. Nos. 1 and 2, do. do. 

Al^, Subsoil, Corn, and Sh«)Vel Plows. Straw Cutters, of vari- 
ous kinds. Scrapers, Plow Points, Trimmings, &c., &c. 

He intends adding to his present slock from time to time, by se- 
lections from the best articles in market; all which will be got up 
in ilie best aiylt^ aud sold, wholesale atid retail, ou reasojiable 
terms. 

Mill Gearing, Castings of all kinds, pattern-making, kc, &c., 
•xecuted on short notice. E. J. BURRALL. 
Gene va, August 1, 1847.— 4t. 

A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER. 
8,000 sold in Six Weeks. 
JOHN P. JEWETT ^ Co., 23 Cornhill, Boston, 

HAVE just published one of the most valuable works for far- 
mer* ever issued from the American press, entitled 
THE AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or DISEASES OF DO- 

MESTIC ANIMALS, 
showing the causes, symptoms, and remedies, and rules for restn- 
niig and preserving health by good management, with directions 
for trainij g and breeding. By S. W. Cole, editor Agricultural de- 
partment Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Cole has spent several years in compiling and testing the 
facts he now oflcrs to the farmers of this country. He has pro- 
duced a work of great value to every man who keeps but a single 
bor«e or cow, but to the practical farmer its value can hardly be 
•ver estimated. The whole subject of the Treatment of Domestk 
Animals, is treated in the mm\ thorough maimer, comprising the 
Horse, Ox, Cow, Sheep, Hi»gs, Dogs, Hens, Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks. Binls, Bees, dec, &c. The whole is compressed into one 
Volume of S'^^ closely printed pages, with 7 beautiful wood eii- 
irravings. firmly bound in leather. To be sold at the low price of 
bO cts.," in order to bring il within the means of every man. No 
pnins or expense have been spared on the part of the author or the 
•^nhli.'^hers, to prtxluce a work worthy a place in every Farmer's 
ibrary. 

For sale at the office of *' Ti« Ccttivatob," and at the princi- 
pal Book and Agricultural Stores in the country. 

JOHN F. JEWfiTT k, Co. 
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PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

VL^M. R. PRINCE & Co., Proprietors of the Nurseries at Flush- 
ing, will transmit their catalogue of strawberries and other 
fruits to those who do not p<i.'«ess il. The asaorunent is imcompa* 
rably superior to any other, and compri.ses th« choicest varieties, 
which are no where elue obtainable, many of which are offered 
for the first time. Orders enclosing the amount, (not less than I*.*).) 
will be promptly executed and forwarded as desired. August to 
October are best for planting strawberries. 
Flushing, L. I., August, lb47— 2t. 



ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 
THE AGE. 

IZ^EPHART'S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 
SERVER— by the use of which Fruits, Vegetables, Butter, 
Eggs, Bacon, &.C.. can be had at all seasons of the year — posses* 
sing all their natural juices and flavor. 

The undersigned, having purchased the above patent right for 
the United States and Territories, excepting the stales of New- 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the cities of New- York and St. 
Louis, invite the attention of the public to an examination of the 
scientific prir.ciples upon which the above invention is based, as 
well as its practical utility. For a particular description of the 
Preserver, see the Cultivator for July, 1947, page 217. They offer 
for sale patent rights for the construction and use of the Preserver, 
by states, cities, counties, towns, or individual rights, upon terms 
that will induce all interested in the growth or sale of fruit and 
vegetables ; also dealers in butter, eggs, or in the curing and pre- 
servation of meals, to purchas>e rights and construct houses. 

All desirous of a farther knowledge of the operations of the pre- 
server, can see one in operation, either by calling upon P. Kep- 
harl, Wes'ern Hotel, Baltimore, Md., who is our authorized agent, 
or upon the subscribers, Coats-st. Wharf, near Fairmount, Phila. 

All communications will receive prompt at4ention if addressed 
either to P Kephart. Baltimore Md., or FLACK, THOMPSON 
ic BROTHER, Spring Garden P. O-, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jul 1— tf. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
U, STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 195 Front-street, (near Fulton,) New- York. 
Foundry and Machine Shop 502 and 504 Water-st. 
^f^HE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of Merchants 
J and Dealers in AGRICULTURAL LMPLEMENTS to th« 
superior assortment of goods which ihey manufacture, embracing 
Plows and Castings of the m«Tst approved kinds in use, and pii»- 
sessing all the latest improvements in style, workmanship, and ma- 
terial, among wh^ch are the following articles, that can be seen at 
their warehouse : 

Pills' Com and Cob Cnisher.'Minor & Horton's Plows, all k'ds; 

Price, $;40; Worcester En^le do. 
Sinclair's do.— hand or horse. S30:Mayher & Co.^s Eagle improveci 
Fitzgerald's Patent Burr Stonej Plows; 

Corn Mill, S'K) Mayher &. Co.'s much approved 

Sinclair's Cast Plate Corn j Plows ; 
Mill, ^40 I..anpdon's Horse Hoe Plows : 



S wilt's Corn, Coffee, and 
Drug Mill, to 

Hovey's far-famed Hay, Straw, 
and Stalk Cutter^ 

Sinclair's Hay, Straw, and Stalk 
Cutter; 

Greene's do. do. do. 
Mayher Sc Co.'s do. do. 
I^ngdon's do. do. do. 
I. T. Grant * Co.'« Premium 

Fanning Mill ; 
J. Mayher & Co.'s do. do. 
Boston Centre Draught Premium 

plot's, 

Bergen's Self-Sharpening Plows; 
Dutcher's Plows of all kinds; 
Hitchcock's do. do. 
Freeborn's do. do. 



Castings to fit all kinds of Plows 

in use ; 

Mayher & Co.'s 2 Horse Power, 
Price. $-'i5 
do. do. 4 do. §76 
do. do. 2 Thresher. $25 
do. do. 4 do. $.'J0 

John Mayher k Co.'s First Pre- 
mium Corn Sheller ; 

Burrall's Corn Sheller; 

Warren's do. do. 

Sinclair's Corn Sheller and Husk- 
er ; 

Pitt's Horse Power and Thresh- 
ing Machine ; 
E Whitman's Jr., Threfchcr and 

Separator ; 
Subsoil Plows of dilferent kinds- 



Cultivators. WheelbarroW.s, Canal Barrows, Store Trucks. Horse 
and Ox Carts.Mule Wagons, Ox-Yokes and Bows. Harnes, Trace 
and Ox Chains, Road Scrapers. Ground Augurs. Shovels, Spades, 
Pick Axes, Hay and Manure Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Seville 
Snathes, Grain Cradles, Crow Bars, kc, &c., all of which will be 
sold as cheap as they can be bought at any other store in the city, 
and are warranted. 
Gin Gear, Segments, Rag Wheels, kc 
Caitinfs of all kiuds tudt to ordtr. Mank 1, i847-*-ir. 
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AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE. 

I^HE subscriber has for sale a fine imported Ayrshire bull, war- 
ranted equal if not superior to any animal of the breed in this 
eountry 

He \va<» selected without regard to price, by an excellent judge, 
— an .Ayrjsliire dairy farmer, and previous to iniporiiition he took 
the first prize at two succ essive exhibitions of that county. 

His >ire was sold for the Emperor of Russia, at a very high 
price, iiud his d#im was out of most superior milking stock. 

If noi previou.-^iy disposed of, he will be shown at the Provincial 
Exhibitioji at Hamilton, Canada West, on the 6th of October next, 
and will be sold to the highest bidder. For particulars apply to 

JAMES DOUG ALL. 

Rosebank, near Amhcrstburgh, C. W., August 9, 1847— ll.» 

SHETLAND PONIES. 

FOR .«;ale by the .subscriber a stall ion. two mares and a filly 
colt, of the ab<»ve breed, of the smallest size, about 40 inches 
high, uiul perfect in form. He would prefer selling them in one 
lot, as ihey wi>uld prove a profimb'e invcsiment to persons residing 
near 1 :ry cities, to breed from for sale. They attain their full 
size a'ld maturity at 15 to 18 months old. Apply to 

JAMES DOUG ALL. 
Rosebank, near Amherstburgh, C. W., Sept. 1, 18-i7.— 2l* 



ELEGANT RESIDENCE AND FARM FOR SALE. 

SlTl'.X'l'KD 01; the west shore of Cayuga lake, two miles south 
of Caytiga Bridpe, in the town of Seneca Falls, Seneca Co 
Farm cotitams 17.1 acres of first quality lai.d. 1.10 acres improved 
and nil ler cultivation, the reniitindrr wfxxlland. The buildings 
consist of a largo two story brick mansion, with a rear frame 
building, also two stories high, wai»li-room U)d woodhouse at- 
tached. The mail! biiiklinij hns four roo'ns on flic first flo(»r, with 
a w.de hall throiiijh the centre. The two front rooms finished for 
pjirlor-*. with marble mantels to the fire places. Four large bed 
rooms Til the second story, with dressing-rooms and pantry. In the 
rear building is n large kitchen aiui dining-room for work people, 
with f'rtr bcd-roonH in the second story; cistern and pump in 
Wash-room — a goiKi well of wuter near at hand. The oui-build- 
inirs arc a new carriage-house, barn, and shed. A board fence 
tlie wl.ole front of the farm. Handsome ornamental and picket 
fences in t'ront of h(»ni«e, enclosing a large lawn and garden. All 
the bui'diiis''' and fences, with the exception of barn and shed, 
have been built and repaired within two ye»rs, and done with a 
vuiw "f permanent residence. The situation, as to variety and 
beruitv of pro-spert and scrnery. exceeded but by few if any in 
western New. York. There are larjje apple and peach orchards, 
of (lif best iin\ choicest kinds of fruit. Also pears, plums, and 
cherriei. of the fic.est quality. For further information as to price 
and terms of pavnient, with such de«»cripiion in addition that may 
be desired, appliration can be made persoiuil^' or by letter, to the 
siihscr.lier, on the premises, Letters addre-^H-d Oaklaiul Farm, 
near Cayuga Bridge, will liavc pronipt aitemion. 

JOHN OODEN DEV. 

Sept. 1, 1S47.— IL 



AMERICAN EGG HATCHING MACHINE. 
Patented Feb. 20, 1846. 

AFTER 15 months of practical denionstmtion, the sabscnl^er 
is enabled to present the above inacUine to the public .ih 
confidence, as an auxiliary to the wants of the farm-hoose. It .s 
so simple in its construction and management, that a child can :a 
a short time superintend its operations, with about an hour's at- 
tention during the day; and it requires no care afier bed-t.nif 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is found to be the eheaptsl and cltJui- 
est fuel, and by repeated trials, the average expense of this k.iui 
of fuel does not exceed a quarter of a cent an egg, for the full term 
of tweaiy-one days. The chickens produced are healthy and 
strong^ and their fine appearance has been the subject of general 
remark, among the many visitors (now) attending (Saratoga. Full 
printed directions and explanations accompany each machine. 
The machines are durable, and can be sent with aafety through 
any of the ordinary channels of conveyance. 

PRICES. 

No, 1, Gonuining between 250 and aOO efgs,. . $20 00 
"2, " 600 and 600 »^ . . ao 00 

" 3, » " 800 and 1000 « . . 40 00 
Rights for towmt, counties, or states, will be disposed of oa 
very reasonable terms. 
Reference, Editors of Cultivator. L. G. HOFFMAN 

Albany.) Sept. 1, 1847— 2t. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOHSE. 

THE subscriber, manufacturer and dealer, has constantly on 
hand a>i extensive assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, of the most approved patterns. 

PLOWS, adapted to every variety of soil, embracing nearly 
150 different patterns and sizes, among them the PREMH M 
PLOW, for which he was awarded the ailver cup, at the Fair of 
the American Institute, in Oct., 1846. 

Moore's Premium Plow, which for general pnrpoaes has no 
superior. 

Freeborn & Hitchcock's Plow, a good article, very ©Jitensivcly 
used at the nouth. 

Minor, Horton Sc Co.^s Plows, various sizes. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's " " " 

Prouiy A Mears' " " 

Sub .Soil »' «* " 

Two and three furrow " 

Side Hill and Double Mould " 

Cultivators, with steel and cast shares. 

Harrows, plain and double hinged. 

Com Shellers, Straw Cutters. 

Mills for Grinding Grain, Com and Cob Crushers. 

Portable IIor.se Powers, of various kinds, for driving TRreshmf 
Machines, Mills, and other Machinery. 

Threshing and Clover Machines of variotis kinds; Clover Cltaiv- 
ing machines 

Fanning Mills, I Store and Steamboat Trucks, 

Grain Cradles, I Cotton Trucks, 

Wheel Barrows, | Sugar Mills, 

Plow Castings, Castings for Horse Powers, Mill and Gin Gear, 
&c., Sec Carts and Wagons made to order. 

Also on hand and manufactured to order, every description of 
Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, Sieves, Screens, Riddles, Ac 
all of which will be sold on the most favorable terms. 

JOHN MOORE, 19.3 (old No. 183) Front-st., N. York. 

Sept. 1, 1847— It. 



MANAGER WANTED, 
rjlO lake charge of a wheat, com. and clover plantation in North 
X Carolina. iVone need apply but with the following esscmuls 
Good recommendations, a practical familiarity with modern piiiKi- 
pies of agriculture, activity and energy in forwarding the (jwix-r'* 
interests. Salary fnnn $200 to $330, exclusive of a bouse, one 
servant, horse to ride, and support from plantation supplies, s'Kir 
as flour, meat, mml. Sec An intelligent Scotch farmer, Witb 
fcinall fntnilv, preferable. Apply to the Editor of Cultivator, or if- 
Sept. 1-if. H. K. BURGWYN, Halifax, N C 
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PEAT OR MUCK FOR MANURE. 



Peat, or "muck," may be described as vegetable 
matter in a state of decay. Its origin is somewhat va- 
rious, being sometimes derived from the branches and 
leaves of trees, and sometimes from mosses and aquatic 
pi.mts. It is not found in so large bodies in this coun- 
try as in the British islands. It is quite common in 
Emu land and abundant in Scotland; while in Ireland 
it includes large districts, and even extends up the sides 
oi" mountains, covering the earth to the depth of forty to 
tiitv feet, and, by computation, embraces nearly a 
seventh part of the surface. In those countries it con- 
stitutes the fuel of a large portion of the population. 
That which is used for this purpose, is formed chiefly 
by mosses, which for ages have continued to grow on 
those localities. Persons who are acquainted with 
peat bogs or mosses, understand the process of accu- 
inflation; others may not so readily comprehend it. 
Tliere is a continuous growth from year to year, but 
the under strata die, are more or less decomposed, 
•ink down, and by pressure are converted into the 
stale which is called peat. We have but few bogs in 
which peat of so solid a nature as that used in Ireland 
(or fuel has been found. But in some instances our 
h(><^» have been dug for the purpose of procuring fuel, 
to ijood advantage. 

The greatest value of bogs in this country, however, 
con>ists In their affording manure. We shall enter 
into no particular discussion, at this time, in regard to 
the specific operation of peat or muck in benefitting 
ve;:;etation — whether its action is wholly mechanical, 
producing in the soil the requisite physical texture, or 
whether the substance is actually dissolved " and ab- 
sorhed by growing plants— its utility in augmenting 
the vield of various crops, has been abundantly demon- 
strated. 

It is, perhaps, proper to make a distinction between 
peat and muck, though the terms are frequently used 
fcvnnnvmously. Peat should be considered as referring 
more particularly to the composition of bogs, and 
which has become so solid that when it is cut in pieces 
tJi( y will retain their form; and muck to the loose 
mailer which has been accumulated from leaves, or 
the washings of woods and fields. 

The value of these substances as manure, especially 
for immediate use, varies greatly, according to their 
orii;in. The muck found in ash, maple, or elm swamps, 
or which is formed by the leaves and small branches of 
hard-wood trees, is usally far better than that found 
in pine, cedar, or hemlock swamps, or in legitimate 
peal bogs. The former will generally produce excel- 
lent ellbcts on most crops as soon as it is applied; the 
latter must have time for decomposition, and general- I 



ly requires to be mixed with some substances which 
will assist the development of its fertilizing qualities. 
It is frequently remarked, that muck from the locali- 
ties last mentioned, is tour ; and chemical investiga- 
tion has shown that it does in fact contain an acid, 
which is called tannin. The bark of oak, and of most 
hard wood trees, contains this principle; but when the 
bark or trees decay, the acid is soon dispelled by the 
action of the air and rain. With the remains of resin- 
ous trees, such as pines, cedars, &c., it is not so. 
Either from the acid being combined with resin, or 
from some other cause, it is much less soluble; and 
muck which is mixed with the rubbish of these trees, 
produces at first rather ii\jurious effects. The refuse 
of wood-piles, composed of chips and bark chiefly from 
pine, is sometimes applied to land as manure ; but the 
yellow color and stunted appearance of vegetation in 
such cases, shows that the application was rather poi- 
sonous than beneficial. 

In many situations, we believe that the substance of 
swamps and bogs constitute the best and cheapest 
material which can be used, to a certain extent, for en- 
riching the soil. Its application is attended with the 
greatest benefit on such lands as contain least vegeta- 
ble matter; and it so happens, fortunately, that those 
portions of the country which are most deficient in this 
respect, are generally best supplied with the article to 
which we refer. The question is, how can it be used 
to the best advantage? We have before remarked 
that some kinds of muck operate beneficially as soon 
as they are applied, and without admixture with any 
other substance. Such, however, is not very abun- 
dant, and with that which is ordinarily met with, the 
case is different. The acid must be got rid of, and the 
vegetable food which the peat or muck contains, ren- 
dered soluble. There are several ways in which this 
article may be usefully compounded, some of which 
are the following: — 

1. Composted with animal manure. This mode has 
been practiced more or less for many years. Lord 
Meadowbank's experiments, more than forty years 
since, proved the value of peat compost. He found 
that any substance which would occasion a fermenta- 
tion of the peat, would render it good manure; but 
stable or barn-yard manures were mostly used. He 
found that one load of manure would ferment three 
loads of peat ; but it is evident that the proportions 
must vary, according to the strength of the manure 
and its tendency to heat, and the sourness of the peat. 
The peat and manure are laid in a pile, in alternate 
layers. It is best to dig the peat in autumn, when tha 
bogs are usually driest. The compost may be formed 
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in spring, and will ferment sufficiently to be used for 
crops in three or four weeks, according to the state of 
the weather — the change being, of course, most rapid 
in a high temperature. 

Elias Phinhtet, Esq., of Lexington, Mass., one of 
our most judicious farmers, has ascertained that a cord 
of green dung will convert twice its bulk of peat into 
manure of equal value to itself.* 

. The beneficial action of the manure in this case is 
ascribed to two causes. The ammonia of the manure 
being an alkaline salt, neutralizes the tannin, and the 
heat, in connexion also with the ammonia, renders the 
▼egetable nutriment of the peat soluble. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the best modes in which the farmer 
can use peat or muck. But he should never lose sight of 
the importance of using a sufficient quantity of muck 
in his stables and yards, to absorb and prevent the 
waste of all liquid manure. 

If vats or reservoirs are formed for the reception of 
urine, (he liquid may be used with excellent effect on 
peal. Urine is richer in ammonia than dung, and its 
action on peat is consequently more powerful. Chee- 
▼sa Newhall, Esq., of Dorchester, Mass., prepares 
large quantities of peat in this way, and considers a 
cord of peat saturated with a hogshead of urine, 
more valuable for any crop, than a cord of any kind of 
dung made on the farm. 

2. Doctor Dana, in his Much ManuiU, observes 
that — the power of alkalioe action is alone wanting, 
to make peat good cow dung," — ^that " by the addi- 
tion of alkali to peat it is put into the state which am- 
monia gives to dtmg." The effect of alkali is undoubt- 
edly similar to that of the ammonia of manure. Its 
•hief value probably consists in its neutralizing the 
acid of the peat, though, as Dr. D. observes — " the 
solubility of geine [vegetable mould,] is wonderfully 
increased by the action of alkalies." 

Of the alkalies to be used. Dr. Dana gives the pre- 
ference to wood-ashes, soda, (or white ash,) and 
potash; and the proportions in which he recommends 
these substances to be used, are — for a cord of peat, 16 
to 20 bushels common house ashes, or 92 lbs. of pot 
or pearl ash, or 61 pounds of soda. The alkalies to 
be dissolved, and the solution applied to the peat in 
layers, as the heap is being made up. 

Leached or spent ashes may be used instead of the 
articles above named, but the quantity must be pro- 

Svtionately greater. Dr. Dana refers to George 
OBBiNS, of Watertown, Mass., who used for four 
years no other manure than one part of barilla spent 
ashes to three of peat, mixed together. The peat 
was dug in the fall and mixed in the spring. Mr. R. 
kept eleven horses, four cows, and one hundred hogs, 
but sold all their manure, and used only the compost 
on his land, which was a sandy loam. The effects are 
•aid to have been excellent, Mr. R.'s crops being equal 
cir superior to any grown round him. 

The salt lye " from soap-boiling establishments, 
and soap-boilers' waste of every description, can be 
used with great advantage in the preparation of peat. 

Dr. Dana greatly prefers ashes, or the articles 
above named, to lime. He does not, he says, " go fbr 
lime, but for soluble alkali. Carbonate of lime alone 
is not expected to produce immediate results, and 
seldom has, nor can be expected to produce visible ef- 
fects in the first year of its application. * * * Alkalies 
and peat or swamp muck, are within the command of al- 
most every farmer. Lime is not [always] within reach, 
and besides, requires no small skill in its management." 

Dr. D., however, recommends that experiments be 
made with what he calls a soluble salt of lime," 
#hich is prepared by mixing lime with salt. He .ad- 
vises the manufacture of a compost as follows: — 

• Dua*s Mntk MmmL 



" Take one bushel of salt and one cask [four bu- 
shels] of unslacked lime. Slack the lime with the 
brine made by dissolving the salt in water sufficient to 
make a stiff paste with the lime, which will not be 
quite sufficient to dissolve all the salt. Mix all lat 
materials then well together, and let them remain to- 
gether in a heap for ten days, and then be well mixai 
with three cords of peat; shovel well over for about 
six weeks, and it will be fit for use." 

Twice turning the heap over would probably be suf- 
ficient. The cost of this com|io8t, — ^reckoning the 
peat at fifty cents per cord in the bog, and charfrini;: 
one dollar per cord for digging and carting it, the fmh 
at sixty cents per bushel, the lime at one dollar arxi 
twenty cents per cask — would be $6.30 for three cords, 
or $2.10 per cord. In general, however, the peat 
would be of trifiing value before it was dug, whick 
would make the cost of the compost less. 

3. The mixture of peat with animal bodies, where 
they can be obtained, forms a compost of the most 
powerful kind. In some instances, slaughter-house 
offal, fish, the carcasses of horses, and other animals, 
may be obtained with little or no expense. They 
should be at once surrounded by peat, if that substance 
can be had — ^if not, vegetable refuse and earth vi'iW 
absorb the gases which are disengaged by putrefac- 
tion. Dr. Dana says, it has been actually proved 
that a dead horse can convert twenty tons of peat into 
manure more lasting than stable dung." Without 
vouching for the absolute correctness of this rule, tbe 
writer can say that his own experience has convinced 
him of the great value of animal matters in preparing 
peat for manure. 

4. When the substances above named cannot be ob- 
tained to advantage, charring peat has been found a 
useful process. Peat and peat rubbish, such as tus- 
socks, and turf mixed with the roots of bushes, may be 
either burnt, and the ashes spread on land, or tliej 
may be only partially reduced by fire, so as to admit 
of their being used for manure. Clear peat may be 
charred in large quantities at a small expense. The 
peat should be first partially dried ; then a fire may be 
kindled, and the lumps of peat gradually placed round. 
When the fire is fairly kindled, it should be kept in a 
smothered state, because if it. breaks out in a blaze, it 
will reduce the peat to ashes, instead of leaving it in a 
charred or half-burnt state. Two hundred bushels of tlii? 
peat charcoal per acre, is considered equal to a dresi>in|; 
often to fifteen tons of yard manure. This, however, no 
doubt depends much on the quality of the peat. Tbe 
heat which the peat goes through, dissipates its acid, 
and reduces it to a pulverized state, in which it benefits 
vegetation immediately. 



Incoke from Poultry. — ^It is stated in the report 
of the committee on fowls, made at the last Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Cattle Show, that Eben Lincoln, of 
Grafton, from 27 fowls, in seven months, obtained 199 
doz. eggs, which sold for $28; and 92 chickens sold for 
$23; total. $51 — ^besides 29 doz. eggs used in hisfamh 
ly. The food of the fowla waa, " some meat^ some 
all kinds of grain, some lime, or pounded shells, 
enough sand and water, a warm dwelling, and good 
roosts." Reckoning the 29 doz. eggs which were 
used in the family at 14cts. per dozen, (the price which 
those sold brought,) the whole bcome from these 27 
fowls in seven months, would be a fraction over $55. 

Value or Reading. — A Chilicothe paper saysi 
" We know a man who engaged his wheat, (600 bo- 
shels,) at $1,124 cents per bushel. His neighbor, wbo 
had a like amount, engaged his a few days afterwards at 
$1 .00 per bushel, getting for the same amount $75 less 
Tbe former read the agricnltnral intelligence — ^tbe otbir 
did not, and loat enongh to pay for a paper a lifetiiM- 
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FAIRFAX COUNTY LANDS—EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA.— No. U. 



Hatiivo in the March rnimher of the CulttYator, given 
your readers some of my " first impressions " of this por- 
tion of Virginia, with a promise to resume the snhjeet 
•n a foture occasion, I ayail myself of a leisnre hoar to 
fill up in some measure the imperfect sketch then fur- 
nished, as well as to reply, through the medium of 
your valuable and widely circnlating pages, to the nu- 
merous inquiries whioh have been addressed to me 
from nearly every section of the union, in reference to 
the facilities here afibrded for agricultural emigration 
and settlement. ^ A longer residence in, and a more 
intimate and familiar acquaintance with the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of this section, in regard to the 
principal objects which impel northern ^nd eastern 
men to seek its soil, enables me, I trust, to speak 
more confidently, of the various inducements which it 
presents in this point of view. The fact, moreover, 
of which 1 am not unaware, that several very worthy 
and intelligent persons, have within a few years past 
removed hither from the north, and failing from a va- 
riety of unforeseen circumstances to realize the expec- 
tations held out to them, have returned, with anything 
but a favorable impression of the country, presents an 
additional inducement to a faithful exposition of the 
state of things here, so far, at least, as it may be with- 
in ray power to give it. 

The peculiar advantagu which the enterprising and 
industrious northern agriculturist may reasonably cal- 
culate upon, from an emigration to this portion of Vir- 
ginia, consist, first, in the low price and intrinsic value, 
for all ordinary agricultural purposes, of the land, situa- 
ted within half a day's ride of WaskiLgton, Alexandria, 
or Georgetown, three of the best and most reliable mar- 
kets for jfarming produce of every description to be found 
in the union. The greater portion of these lands have, at 
■o very distant period, been subjected to an exhausting 
process of cultivation, by the owners and occupants of 
iarse plantations, and subsequently abandoned for 
more fertile fields; and the soil, consisting chiefiy of a 
clayey loam, being natarally rich, and left to its own 
resources for a succession of years, regaining all its 
elements of fertility, with no other drawback than the 
luxuriant surface growth of pines and evergreens, re- 
quires only the judicious application of a little labor 
and capital, to restore it to its original valuer The 
nnbiassed testimony of competent and disinterested 
jud£res will bear me out in the assertion, that nume- 
rous farms, of from one to five hundred acres, within 30 
miles of the Washington market, which have been pur- 
chased at five, ten, and fifteen dollars per acre, are, in 
ail essential respects fidly eqttal in intrinsie value to 
northern farm tohich eonmand without d\ffi€ulty from 
forty to sixty and eeventy dollart. They are equally 
susct.'ptible of profitable cultivation — require no greater 
outlay of capital and labor to the production of equal 
and often of superior grain and grass — are equally 
well adapted to the growth of wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, corn, potatoes, turneps, and all other vegetables 
stiitable ^)r market or family consumption — afibrd far 
greater facilities for the cultivation of fruit of every de- 
K-riptionr-and are much better adapted from the mild- 
ness and benignity of the climate to the raising of all 
kinds of stock. They are liberally supplied with tim- 
ber of the best quality— oak, walnut, locust, chestnut, 
maple, cedar, and pine — abundantly furnished with 
water — and deficient only in buildings, fences and 
0iber improvements, the rewilt of active cultivation. 



The frequent consequence of this state of things, hai 
been the inconsiderate investment, by many of the 
northern emigrants, of all or the principal portion of 
their available means in the purchase of these cheap- 
and valuable lands, in quantities greater than was at 
all requisite for ordinary or profitable farming . opera- 
tions, with the view, either of future speculation, or 
ultimate occupation, and provision for their families — 
leaving themselves virtually without the means either 
of making those improvements and bestowing that cul- 
tivation upon the land which alone could adequately 
call forth its resources, or of meeting those current ex- 
penditures for the support of their families necessarily 
incidental to the first year or two of a new settlement, 
and which cannot, in the nature of things, be expected 
from their first experiments in the cultivation of the 
soil. Hence arises one great source of disappointment 
and failure; aud after a few years' struggle, the im- 
provident adventurer, having parted with all his capi- 
tal in the purchase of his land, and finding himself 
unable to make the necessary improvements, and at 
the same time to derive a comfortable subsistence for 
himself and his family from the proceeds of his farm, 
abandons the undertaking in disgust, and perhaps re- 
turns to the north, with a melancholy description of 
the barren and worthless soil of Virginia. Had he 
reserved a suitable portion of his pecuniary means, for 
the gradual improvement of this land and the current 
expenditures of bis family, a far difierent result would 
have ensued. 

2. The healthiness of the climate, attributable in a 
great measure to the uniformity and benignity of its 
temperature, and the mildness of the winters, consti- 
tutes another important attraction to the northern emi- 
grant. But from this very circumstance arises another 
very prevalent source of disappointment. The only 
disease which may be regarded as peculiar to the cli- 
mate, is that familiarly known at the west as fever 
and aguty and here softened down into the appellation oi 
the chUls. The vicinity of rivers and streams of water,, 
accompanied by imprudent exposure to the morning and 
evening exhalations, produce, more frequently during 
the decay of vegetation at the close of summer and be- 
ginning of autumn, those disagreeable consequences 
which are attendant upon similar causes everywhere 
else; and the robust emigrant, whose active energies 
are periodically prostrated by this unwelcome visitant 
speedily connects his untoward fortune with the soil 
itself and imbibes a thorough distaste for his ''new 
home.'' Now it requires but a moment's reflection te 
perceive that not the slightest necessity exists for that 
degree of exposure which here, as elsewhere, indueee 
disease — that healthy locations abound — that no situa- 
tion or condition is exempt from liability to those 
chronic or local maladies which seem inseparable from 
humanity — that even fever and ague is preferable te 
pulmonary consumption^ for which it is, with us, to a 
very great extent, a substitute — and that ordinary pm- 
dence and attention to the laws of health, will, in nine 
cases out often, operate as an infallible preventive Is 
the attacks of this insidious foe. 

I have now briefly alluded to the principal canses whioh 
have, in many instances, combined to render a perm*- 
nent residence in this section of country distasteful an4 
virtually impracticable. Regarding them as I do, m 
by no means formidable, when properly understood and 
intelligently guarded against, in the genial mildnos^ 
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and benignity of the climate, the natural fertility of 
the soil, and its adaptation to the various crops desi- 
rable to the practical agriculturist, the proximity to a 
steady and permanent market, at which all the pro- 
ductions of Jhe farm and the garden may readily and 
promptly be exchanged for amply indemnifying prices, 
the length of the season during which cattle and stock 
of every description may find their own support, inde- 
pendent of the special care of the husbandman, the 
presence of all those elements of civilization and com- 
fort, which the vicinity of a large capital and its 



suburbs can afford, and of a society than which none 
in America or Europe can be superior — ^in these, and 
amid those associations of rural beauty, grandeur and 
sublimity which abound on every hand, it surely c an* 
not be difficult to find all those sources of enjoyment 
and of individual and social well-being which render 
the cultivation of the soil — the noblest employment of 
humanity — a luxury and a pleasure unsurpassed, at 
least, if not unequalled in any other portion of the 
Union. S. S. R. 

Lake Borgne Place^ Prospect Hill, Fo., jlug., 1S47. 



MICfflGAN AS AN AGRICULTURA.L STATE.— No. HI. 



Timbered Lands or Michigan. — It has been 
already itated that nearly all the border counties of 
the peninsula, and considerable tracts in the interior, 
may be designated as timbered lands, in distinction 
from the openings, plains, and prairies, already de- 
scribed. These border tracts are underlaid by thick 
deposits of yellow and blue clay, the extent of which 
conforms nearly with the characteristic growth of 
timber above mentioned, and it will also be generally 
found that the timber tracts, wherever they occur, have 
a foundation or subsoil of clay. These blue and yel- 
low clays are of a marly character, and highly fertile, 
but as they do not readily absorb the rains, the soils, 
where constituted of them, are more cold and wet, and 
less adapted to wheat than the porous, dry soils, de- 
scribed in my last communication. In general, how- 
ever, these clays have a covering of gravel and sand, 
of the same or similar character to those there de- 
scribed, and varying in depth from a mere covering of 
a few inches, to many feet. Throughout most of the 
eastern border counties, the slight depth of the latter 
allows the clay greatly to influence the soils j so that, 
in connection with the plane surface, origin is given to 
some extensive swampy lands. These, in the early 
history of the country, when nothing was known be- 
yond them, gave an unfavorable impression abroad of 
the whole state. 

The timbered tracts in general, and particularly on 
the western side of the peninsula, are of a very differ- 
ent character. They consist of fine rolling tracts of 
sugar maple and beach, with intermixture of white- 
wood, black walnut, white ash, oak, elm, and white 
pine; the soil being a deep gravelly loam, resembling 
that of the openings. In the early settlement of the 
state, the openings and prairies were usually first se- 
lected, because of the ease with which they could be 
brought into crops, and from the admiration excited 
by their beauty and singularity. Since the timbered 
lands have become better known they have been found 
to possess some advantages over the openings, besides 
being, in many respects, decidedly superior to most of 
the timbered lands of the eastern states. These ad- 
vantages I will endeavor to sum up as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

The soils are of more lasting character than those 
of the openings, not commencing to degenerate until 
after much cropping. They are better adapted to the 
cultivated grasses, which do not flourish well on the 
dryer soils of the openings. These timbered lands are 
easily cleared, there being but little underwood, and a 
large proportion of the timber being clean maple and 
beech, often sufficiently open to admit a team to be 
driven through the woodland without much difficulty. 
Some of the lands are not more densely wooded than 
what are called " timbered openings." 
, Slothing is dpne for $1.50 per aore, after which the 



tops are burned, and a crop got in among the lo^rs, 
which are allowed to become thoroughly dry, and are 
then consumed. This first crop is often as large as 
that obtained elsewhere after the most thorough im- 
provement. The whole cost of clearing complete may 
be estimated at from $6 to $10 per acre. No " break- 
ing-up team " is required, and the work may be pro- 
ceeded with by those who have only their hands for 
capital. It has become an extensive practice, for the 
past few years, to collect the ashes produced by the 
burning, which are found, with little additional trouble, 
to pay the whole cost of clearing. 

As the sugar maple is abundant, this source of profit 
is also extensively resorted to, and adds much to the 
gains as well as comforts of the farmer, without with- 
drawing his labor from the ordinary operations of agri- 
culture. 

The pine of this region generally occurs intermixed 
with the maple, beech, and other hard timber, and is 
of the very largest size. It is to be remarked that 
where pines are found under these circumstances, tliey 
are not only superior to those which grow in the 

pine districts,^' so called, but are not, like the lat- 
ter, indicative of a light soil. On the contrary, ihey 
flourish here upon strong sandy or gravelly loams, 
which are capable with ease of the highest degree of 
cultivation. An acre will frequently contain from five 
to thirty of these trees, and, as mills are not wantincr, 
any one of them is often worth to the settler more than 
the cost of the acre that produced it. 

This country is abundantly supplied with sprinjjs 
and water-courses, varying in size from considerable 
mill streams to small but permanent rivulets, which 
are seldom or never marshy. Fine lakes, well stocked 
with flsh, are also numerous ; so that during a very 
dry summer, the inhabitants never suffer from destitu- 
tion of water, as is sometimes the case on the openings 
and prairies. 

The soil of this region, and its undulating surface, are 
well adapted for dry and permanently good roads. It is 
also decidedly a wheat soil, easily tilled and very pro- 
ductive, yielding from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. I 
except, of course, those timbered lands which have a 
decidedly olay soil, and which are best adapted to pas- 
turage. All the large streams have rich bottoms, 
which yield the most abundant crops of maize, oats, 
and potatoes. The black walnut on these bottoms; 
frequently attains to 18 feet in girth. 

Every year is giving increased importance to the 
timbered lands of this state, and when we reflect that 
the majority of immigrants are from education and 
habit accustomed to timbered districts, and consider 
the advantages possessed by the one here described, ia 
durability of soil, ease of tillage, privileges of markeu, 
water, mills, and lumber, and the comparative cheap- 
ness of the lands, I feel oonvm^ that the day is 
Digitized by ViiOOglC 
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distant when they -will rank with the best settled and 
best ealtivated portions of our country. 

I shall here close my observations, remarkingr that, 
as I have confined them stri<)tly to the agricultural re- 
lations of the state, some topics have been omitted 
which I would gladly have dwelt upon. Prominent 
among these is the school fund of the state, which af- 



fords the benefits of education to the poor equally with 
the rich. As your motto is the improvement of the 
mindy** as well as the soil,'' this brief allusion to one 
of the most distinguished advantages of Michigan, 
may not at least be inappropriate. 

B. Hubbard. 

Detroit, Miehigartf 1847. 



NOTES ON THE CULTIVATOR FOR JUNE. 



Eds. Cultivator — ^Whilst taking the shade, I have 
perused your June number, and like unto the rest, it is 

worthy and well qualified.'' I am tempted to make 
some remarks on the various articles embraced therein, 
and on other subjects brought to mind by its contents. 
With no unkindness do I write, and only desire the 
good of the parts and the good of the whole. 

Breeding Hortet^ No. 1." — Having had some of 
those high bred stock for years, and knowing their 
worthlessness for the plow or the saddle, I beg no one 
to try more than one. A dash of blood in a saddle, 
harness, or plow horse, is to be wished for. Some one 
must therefore keep the pure breed ; let it be those who 
need not all their stock for use. I am breeding my 
mares to Jacks, and think from one trial that they 
cannot be excelled by the common stock. Preserve 
me from such pure breds " as I have. Monsieur Ton- 
son, John Richards, or . 

" Large pig*" p. 173.—" Thepigt were all of one 
litter." " Two were nine months and twenty days 
old, and the other two were nine months and twenty- 
eiffht days old." A Yankee trick. [We do not un- 
derstand our correspondent. Surely, he cannot mean 
that the statement of the four pigs being of one litter, 
is false, because they were not all killed at one time. 
—Eds.] 

" Soilt which Run and Bake^^^ p. 174.— Our soil in 
this region, back from water courses, after the de- 
cayed vegetable matter has passed away, is of a yel- 
lowish cast, not analyzed that I know of, but is evi- 
dently not " pure clay." I think it contains more 
eilex, with some vegetable matter. After a heavy 
rain, the water is of a dirty yellowish cast, not as from 
the red clays of Carolina; indicating a solution and 
mixture of the earth ; this muddy turpid water will of 
course, where it runs not off*, settle into the crevices 
and vacancies or hollows of the earth, and where the 
water is evaporated or percolates, the earth in mixture 
is deposited. The sun then bakes this mud into a hard 
crust. This is the soil nere " which runs and bakes." 
The matter was laughed at when our worthy Eufaula 
brother, who has since departed this life — sweet be his 
repose — alluded to it in your paper. I forget who did 
allude to it, but "it is as true as preaching." To 
plow our clay lands in the fall will insure harder earth 
to plow in the spring than if it had not been done ; be- 
cause the plowing leaves the surface oneven, leaves 
vacancies, (no such thing as avacuum, of course;) this 
Uneven surface is melted by the rain and fills the crevi- 
ces; the rain beats the earth, and the settling by 
weight of heavy rains, gives the hard earth; whereas, 
the surface settling by light rains and its own weight, 
forms a thin crust that admits water to pass through 
slowly and to ran off rapidly. 

" Hydraulic Ram," p. 180. — If somebody will send 
me one to put up at a neighbor's, so that people could 
see it be no humbug, I think they would sell at $25. 

" Salve for an i^lamed tore," p. 182. — ^No account- 
ing for taste — honey and the yolk of an egg Will be as 
certain to draw, especially, as nany old women's pre- 



scriptions. I have known lard and ashes, lard and 
salt, used in castration. But don't call these reme- 
dies to allay inflammation. Simple applications are 
best; fresh lard as good as any. 

" Break the Crust," p. 182.— Try it on cabbage. I 
generally get the start of my neighbors by this very 
plan, and tell them to stir often. A good steel rake 
is a good implement, better than a hoe. 

MUHng," p. 183.— I have known a " darkie," 
over in the valley of the Mississippi, where we " out- 
side barbarians " need so much enlightening, take a 
bucket of water and a towel to the " cup- pen," (cow- 
pen ^ Africanized.) I can assure Mr. or Mrs. Queens 
County, that one farmer's wife would get angry if her 
darkie dared to milk without using water and a 
towel. 

Plan of a Bam," p. 184. — I wish I could draw 
designs; I would give you a plan of a barn, on. a cer- 
tain plantation, where " cotton are grown." May be 
you can have it done from the following. A lot fenced 
in, after th^ old Virginia fashion, about ten rails high, 
part of the rails with one end on the ground, a part 
with rails pushed out so as to be only upon the 
end of its under brother, a hollow log placed on short 
blocks, with one end several inches lower than tho 
other, to keep corn from running out at the upper end, 
which has no closing ; a sow crawling up into the up- 
per end, with a half dozen shotes squealing near by, 
complaining, no doubt, of the " old un " for being their 
" illustrious predecessor." Down in one corner of tho 
lot are several fodder stacks, with the blades pulled 
out from one side, which gives the " Grecian bend " 
to the upper works; the corn crib built of poles, and 
the roof weighted down with a similar product. Talk 
of barns! Sheer nonsense. Horses don't require pro- 
tection in this country; the washing rains are intended 
by Providence to clean the stock, and the hot sun to 
dry them. Send a traveller here, to take notes for an 
agricultural Cruikshank." I wUl show him many 
caricatures, that are true to life. 

"Com in New-York," p. 188.- About 22 bushels 
per acre ! and New- York near the northern limits too ! 
Don't let my Philadelphia brother chip, who vaunts so 
much about the northern limits see this. Why, sir, as 
sure as you are born, this county of Hinds, in this slate 
of Mississippi, will put your state to the blush. There 
are five of one family connection in this western shady 
side of Hinds, that will beat you to death, and they 
are all pressing the cotton matter at that. I presume 
we have over 350 acres in corn, and I think our crop 
will not be short of 10,000 bushels, and with a fair 
season, it will run to 14,000. Out of 100 acres in a 
body, I will take 50 that will tip the beam at 50 
bushels per acre. You can beat this, by bringing up 
your 20 to 100 wagon loads of manure, but our far- 
mers would not know manure if they saw it; and as to 
work, two light hoeings, and two or three plowings, 
including sowing of peas, was the tale. Understand, 
this oountry is a cotton country. I know of no farnp, 
large or «nall, where cor^.^i^Jh. «@|J^I^<1 
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we will ayerage some 25 bnBhels per aore. This for 
the south, where com runs out, and watermelons be- 
come woody, will* do to put against your poor country. 

" Honng or Ctdiwating Cropt," p. 189.— Press it, 
just publish this in every May number. It is mxdhm 
in parvof* (pardon this foolery.) I mean fitucA of 
great value, in few toordt, 

*[ The Orchard and the Garden,** p. 191.— Good 
again. Give those indolent, careless fellows another; 
old folks used to telli me whipping was good for 
boys — it makes them grow." I say, give it these fel- 
lows under the ribs, friend T. I hiiiow many people 
who go to great pains in planting trees in a foot and a 
half hole, and leave them to cows, hogs, horses, and 
all else — grass, weeds, oau. and rye, not excepted. 
Lash them well. 

" Falte names to Jpplet," p. 102.— Why not say to 
all fruits. I have been sorely annoyed, and by promi- 
nent nurserymen. I have a pear tree with the first 
]>cars now on it, planted here in 1832, the leaves about 
as large as your shillings, or our bits. I received the 
Red Cheek Melocoton , under two names, from the same 
nursery, as Lady Gallatin and Yellow Melocoton. 
Also Noblesse and Vanguard; Druid Hill, with glo- 
bose glands; Catharine, with globose glands, and so 
on. Ought we not to have a resource on nurserymen 
who would thus take our dimes^ and permit us to pay 
freiirht, culrivate, and lose the land for years, before 
we find out our error. Induce your legislature to pass 
a law making a penalty of ten tiroes the cost. 

" Coating for Houses and other Buildings/* ^. 194. — 
Is this a plaster to be spread with a trowel, or to be 
moulded into bricks, or mixed with water? About as 
satisfactory a recipe as was a Yankee apothecary's an- 
swer, to W. C. Preston, when asked in a court, how 
large a certain combustible was that he sold, — ^his re- 
ply was — '* ab6ut the size of— of — a piece of chalk, 
sir." 

" Humhuggery}* p. 195. — Mercy on me. Don't go 
into the abstrusities. If you want to publish humbug- 
gorysjust lay your hand lightly on the Alpaca, or 

African sheep," so that you may be able to wield the 
sledg«> hammer when I name Mastodon cotton "seed, 
by R. Abbey. I see a celebrated house in Englapd 



writes to " we softs." that this eottoii wovM not sell at 
public or private sale, and here areR. Abbey, of Yazoo 
city, and your humble servant, trying to sell the seed at 
$4 per bushel, or as much less as it will sell for. 1 am m 
for It, having about half an aere of my poorest land plant' 
ed with the seed. What my unfortunate friend will do, 
unless he has aoted like myself— not planted this seed— 
the deponent sayeth not. But this house, Todd, Jack&on 
& Co., have only sent out in 1847, what Mr. Abbej 
heard from Northern spinners in 1846— that Mastodoa 
could not be used; so I have been told by a respeciublt 
gentleman. That " Newfane Yankee " sells something, 
but ute Mississippi Yankees, who sell Mastodon cot- 
ton" seed, sell nothing. Which is the best Yankee ? 

" Horse Povoere/* advertisement, p. 198.— Is it 
strong enough to run a grist mill that will grind 4 or 5 
bushels per hour, or say 40 to 50 bushels per day t 
We, of this country, want such things, and a very 
choice and sure-working article had better be present' 
ed to as clever a man as the writer of this is, so it 
should be seen and known, than to be advertised for 
nothing. 1 am sure $100 each could be got in Yicks- 
burgh, if its performance was once seen and it wa» 
known to wear well. I will erect a house, pay all 
expenses out, and pay $50 for a power strong enough 
to grind meal, run a straw cutter, corn and cob mill, &c., 
8us., and will invite examination. I have gearing ample 
for my use, but I can use one to a little advantatre io 
being convenient to stables ; and to have one where mj 
fellow citizens can see it, I will pay $50. The pa- 
tentee or owner should risk as much as I do — bat I 
would not have a flimsy rattlestaff of an affair, if it 
was varnished, and had the ''name of the grower 
marked on it.** 

We are in need of many of your labor-saving and 
economizing articles, but are afraid to risk order in <( by 
advertisements. Our powers to gin-stands, cost as 
about*$150, and boarding one to two or three men tor 
one to two or three months. I think a running gear 
and cotton press cannot cost usually, with iron se^r- 
ments for the gearing, less than $250, at the lowest 
rate. It seems to me, we ought to get equally good 
for $150 to $175. M. W. Philups. 

£dtoardf ^ilfi«s., /iin« 21, 1847. 



AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 



In view of the approaching session of the Legisla- 
ture, I ask a small space in your valuable paper, for 
tho consiiloration of a subject intimately connected 
with the well being of the farminj? interest, and one 
which merits the serious consideration of the legislators 
and statesmen of the state. 

The duty of the state to provide the means of edu- 
cation for all those who are to become citizens, will 
not. I think, be questioned by any reflecting man. If 
our republican institutions are <?(>od, then it should be 
the desire and the aim of le«^islation to perpetuate 
them. If they advance the best cood of all the people, 
then should the statesman's care be continually direct- 
ed to preserve them — to provide the means and multi- 
ply tho safeguards against anarchy and dissolution. 
This duty cannot be nejilected without high criroinali- 
tv, and the legislature which shall fail in this particu- 
lar, is cuilty of treason to the commonwealth, for its 
peace, prosperity, and very existence is thereby put in 
peril. It is true that it is negative in its character, 
but none the less dangerous, — because the omission to 
o may prove, bowem, M disastrous as the overt 



act. With these principles in view, and looking Xo 
these ends, education presents itself as a chief means, 
not, indeed, the education of the few, but the wide and 
universal spread of knowledge. In republican states, 
all the people are equal in political privileges, and it is 
just as important that the poorest be enlightened ai 
the richest, for so far as government is concerned, they 
are partners, equal in all respects. If the edocatioD 
of the people is then essential to the full developmont 
and perpetuation of republican government, it follows, 
as a matter of course, as the duty of the representative 
of the people — those upon whom the puMio good, oi 
the interest of all is thrown — to provide to the fullp?i 
extent, the means for the education of the people 
Knowledge is power." In an individual and in a fres 
state, it is more than power; it is the very life blond 
of the body politic. And what is knowledge in a 
country of freemen ? Not, surely, great acquirements 
on the part of a few — ^not a few graduates from three 
or four colleges — but it means the universal diffusion oi 
intelligence — a general understanding and appreciatioo 
of political rights and privilms, on thp part of tks 
Digitized by OOOg IC 
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masses, united with a correct knowledge of the busi- 
ness , and an acquaintance with the best manner of 
prosecuting the various callinfrs in which the citizen 
is en(Ta{red,in view of the lights of 'science, and the 
continual improvements which science and ingenuity is 
making. It is not needful that all the people should 
be scholars, but safety demands that all be well in* 
formed— free to think and act for themselves. 

These general principles, I presume, will not be con- 
troverted; but I shall be met here, and told that the 
duty of the state has been fulfilled— -that a general 
system of education has been provided, and that agri- 
cultural schools are not necessary for the dissemination 
of general intelligence, and that they are not legiti- 
mately within the scope of legislative aid. I grant 
the state has done ranch; her common school system is 
worthy of commendation; but even that, good as it is, 
may be improved. Much may yet be done without 
overstepping the bounds of propriety, to perfect and 
render still more useful the system. 

The scienee of agriculture has just begun to develop 
itself in this country, and that most useful of all the 
sciences, may, I imagine, with the aid of the fostering 
care of the legislature, oe engrafted upon, and be made 
a permanent part of the common school instruction of 
the Empire state; and surely, if this be so, no one will 
turn away from the sul^ject and say it is special, and 
does not come within the proper action of a legislative 
body. — the object is designed to benefit one class, and 
not the whole, and hence it must be denied. If this 
view of the subject be true, then I say, away with it, 
for the farmers of this state will never ask any special 
favors — never ask to be enriched or benefitted at the 
expense or to the injury of any other class. Although 
the farming interest has ever been thrown in the baok- 
(;roiind, and even pirated upon to enrich other callings, 
yet the tiller of the soil will never be guilty of the 
meanness or injustice of asking any measures which 
sre not just and right. That it is proper for the legis- 
lature to aid by the funds of the state in the establish- 
m'^nt and maintenance of agricultural schools, is clear, 
for the following, among other reasons : 

1. Agriculture is the great interest of the state, and 
it will be greatly promoted thereby ; it is the great 
and leading interest, because it employs the most capi- 
tal and labor-^yields the most, not only in dollars and 
cents, but produces the raw material for most other 
calhngs, as well as the articles necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the whole. Again, it is the leading inte- 
rest, because every other is more or less dependent 
upon it, and are only flourishing and prosperous when 
it is prosperous; and because it embraces within its 
direct influence the great mass, ^and in its indirect, 
nearly the entire of the state. The establishment of 
agricultural schools then, to aid and promote this great 
and important interest is but an act for the public 
|?ood. Either by direct consequence, or through the 
means of necessary dependence and sympathy. 

As a second reason, I remark that agriculture is 
eminently promotive of virtue, both public and private ; 
that those who live upon the farm and labor in the 
fields, are, to a great extent, removed from the seduc- 
tive charms of vice, which present themselves with 
•uch fatal fascination in our towns and cities. The 
state,then, is bound to watch over this interest, to pro- 
tect, encourage, and improve it, for it forms the great 
conservative body, upon which, in times of danger and 
peril, it must rely for support and safety. 

As a third reason, I remark that schools are im- 
peratively demanded as an act of self-defence on the 
part of the state. Oar farms must be made more pro- 
d ictive, and this can only be done by a better know- 
iedge of the tme thoOTj, and more attention to their 
cultivatioa. Science, with her mighty power, moat ' 



be called to our aid. And why ? it is asked. I an- 
swer, because the great states towards the setting 
sun, with their boundless acres and their virgin soil, 
have, and are opening a fearful rivalry with us. They 
are luring our people to their more prolific bosom, and 
they Are pouring in millions of surplus productions to 
cheapen our markets; and ere we know it, we shall 
be shorn of onr power, and be foreed to yield the proud 
title of Empire State, unless we bestir ourselves, and 
study out new means and processes of production, and 
apply them to our good, but long used and half cul- 
tivated soil. I would not snap and snsurl like a 
jealous lover at the prosperity and increase of the 
rest, but I would say — go on; your glory is our glory, 
and your prosperity our good; and would then, by 
noble example and improved cultivation, lead on — 
keep in advance in the future as in the past, of all our 
sister states. And in order to do this we want more 
knowledge, and that we can best attain through the 
school-house. It is undoubtedly true, that nine- tenths 
of onr farms do not prodace one* half of what they are 
capable of doing, and if we would keep our sons from 
the cheap and fertile lands of the west, we must learn 
them how to farm and make money on less quantities 
of land. And the legislature, looking to the good of 
the state, is bound to aid by all constitutional means, 
in so desirable an object. 

Again, I remark fourthly, that the aid and support 
of agricultural schools, is but the promotion of the 
general system of education, for it is not needful nor 
necessary to separate agriculture from our schools as 
they now exist, and establish separate and entirely in- 
dependent establishments; but, on the contrary, the 
very object df aid from the state, is to engraft agri- 
culture permanently into, and make it a part and par- 
cel of the great system of instruction now so bountiful- 
ly supplied by the state. The great point is to get 
started — to prepare competent teachers, and provide 
proper books, and to demonstrate by experiment the 
practicability of the thing. And then our glorious 
common school system will answer to carry it on and 
perfect it, without increase of taxation. But I am 
making this paper too long. In another number. I 
will speak more definitely of the feasibility of the plan 
of agricultural schools, and of their great importance 
to the body of the people of the state; and in the 
meantime I ask the members of the legislature to look 
at the subject, examine it carefully, and then act as 
their better judgment and sense of duty shall determine. 

D. A. Ogden. 

Penn Tan, jSuguit 6, 1847. 



The Tomato. — The use of this fruit as food, is said 
to have been derived by us from the Spaniards. It has 
been long used also by the French and Italians. The 
date of its introduction to this country is unknown, 
though it is only within a recent period that it has been 
adopted as a culinary article. Thirty years ago the 
writer cultivated it under the name of love-apple, but 
had then no idea that it was of any ralue except as 
an ornament to the flower garden. 

Hon. E. Whittlesbt, in a letter to Dr. Khltlavd, 
(published in the Western Reserve Magazine of Horti- 
culture,) states that the tomato has been used as food 
in Ohio, more than half a century. He says — Col. 
Vigo, an Italian gentleman, lived at Vincennes, and 
prepared the juice of the tomato to mix in beef gravy, 
and for making catohnp, more than fifty-two years 
ago. Colonel Hamtramck raised the tomato at De- 
troit and Fort Wayne before 1803. Judge Thomas 
furnished his table with the raw tomato at Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, in 1807. The French itewed it JiC 
Kaakaskia, in 1807 and '8.» Digitized by CiiOOgle 
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BREEDING HORSES— No. V 



In selecting a stallion or mare (br breeding, the first 
object should be to see that they possess the reqnisitesi 
individoally, which are desired in the stock to be bred; 
next, to obtain a knowledge of their progenitors j be- 
cause, on the principle that " like begets like," defects 
as well as excellencies are transmitted by parents to 
their ofispring. Hereditary defects are not always 
apparent — that is, they sometimes lie dormant for one 
generation or more, and then break oat. Before ani- 
mals have produced progeny, the best evidence of what 
their progeny will be, u what their ancestors have 
been, because there is a tendency to " breed back." 
Animals of the same blood, howeyer, are not equally 
valuable as breeders ; hence, the surest evidence of the 
value of a breeding animal, is the character of the 
stock it produces. Thus the value of pedigree con- 
sists in afibrding, in advance, an indication of the value 
of an animal as a breeder, but the chararter of the 
oflTspring and descendants, may be regarded as exhibi- 
ting the degree of value it possesses — the one may be 
regarded as prima-facia evidence, the other as demon- 
strative. 

The mare should possess, as the first and most im- 
portant requisite, a good constitution and healthy 
habit. She should be free from diseases, both of a he- 
reditary and incidental nature. Her form should be 
that which denotes strength, energy, and endurance. 
She should possess an intelligent and tractable disposi- 
tion, — qualities which add value in many respects. 
They render animals more safe and trust-worthy in all 
situations, enable them to perform their work in a man- 
ner more easy to themselves, and more agreeable to 
their drivers. In fact, such a disposition amounts to 
an actual saving in the wear of the animal machine, 
and insures its longer duration. 

The stallion should possess the form and requisites 
necessary in ihe breed or variety to which he belongs, 
in the greatest practicable degree. In regard to form, 
Mr. YouATT has well described what is deemed the 
most important point. " If there be," says he, " one 
point which we should say is absolutely essential, it is 
compactness — as much goodness and strength as pos- 
sible condensed in a little space." 

A capacious chest — not too wide — in a roadster or 
carriage horse, but deep and rounding — ^is an essential 
point, both in the stallion and mare. A large chest 
gives room for large lungs, which are absolutely neces- 
sary to give tvind to the horse. The blood must flow 
throu'rh the lungs, and there part with a portion of its 
carbon, and receive in its place a due quantity of oxy- 
gen. This is essential to life. In rapid exercise, 
respiration is quickened, a greater quantity of blood is 
sent to the Innirs in the same time, than when the ani- 
mal was at rest. Unless there is room for this, and 
for the free action of the lungs under this pressure of 
blood, the process of oxydation will not be properly 
performed, the circulation of the blood will be checked, 
respiration will be impeded, and the animal may die 
of suffocation. A horse with small lungs cannot long 
bear violent exertion; hence, as Mr. Youatt observes, 
when speak injr of the hunter — the majority of horses 
that perish in the field, are narrow chested." 

The head should be rather small, neatly turned, and 
broad across the forehead; the face straight, and lean 
from the eyes downward; the nostrils large and expan- 
sive; the jaws well ronnded with full, strong muscles. 
This latter point indicates that the animal has a firm, 



muscular system, and horses which have it, grind tb' 
food more thoroughly when they become old, and ( 
not show old age so soon as those whose jaws are hi 
and thin. The eye shotdd be foil and bright, the ei 
thin and upright. 

The shoulders should "be oblique, and well laid in i 
the top. It may be safely asserted that no good ron 
ster was ever known with upright shoulders. The \>. 
below the knee and hook should be clean, the bone 
the sinews large and prominent, makmg the sht:; 
wide. The knee and hook shoiUd be low, or 
" let down;" the fore-arm and thigh large and muse 
lar; the hock wide, free from lumps or kernels, &c 
the cord above should run a good distance from u 
tibia or lower bone of the thigh. 

Bid time and spaee permit, the advantages of a 
these points might be shown on mechanical prino 
pies. There are many other points which should t 
regarded in selecting horses for breeding, but tli 
above may be considered the most important, and ib 
present is not the proper occasion for going more ini 
detail. As before remarked, it should be the aim r 
proeure animals which are as perfect as possible i 
their outward form and internal structure, because o 
this obviously depends their ability to perform v ha 
we require; but vnth all our attention in this resj^ect 
disappointment may sometimes arise. Some animal 
may, as regards mechanical conformation, be fru 
from defect, and yet be greatly lacking in the p(n\fa 
of locomotion. The tangible parts of the maclm 
may be right, and their combination apparently per 
feet, but the nervous energy — that invisible, imponJ* 
rable fluid, necessary to its proper movements, may b 
wanting. This vital or nervous energy, is, perhaps 
better indicated by the animal's eye than by any otbe 
organ. Indeed, the eye may be regarded as the ivM 
to the general character in all cases. If this is (4 
and bright, giving to the animal a spirited and Yiyt^ 
air, with an expression of intelligence, he will not oftd 
be deficient in nervous energy. But the safest t« 
will be an actual trial under the saddle or in harness.! 

It has been remarked that it may be necessarv I 
breed a stock or family of horses considerably withi 
itself, in order to establish uniformity of chanicteri 
tics. Some may object that this would be bree(ii| 
from too close affinities. A dissertation on in-a'M 
breeding will not here be attempted; whatever ra^i} J 
the advantages or disadvantages of that system, il 
course advised has no special connection with it. I 
this country, it is seldom or never the case that mij 
horses can be found of precisely the same blood. I 
single stallion often begets, with the common nur 
of the country, a numerous progeny. Having haJ 
common sire, one-half of the bloMl of this stock " 
of course be the same; but as the blood of no twcj 
the dams, perhaps, was alike, there will neccs^x'' 
be in the offspring an indefinite variation. The htr* 
ing of such a stock together could not be called m si 
in. Those individuals should be chosen as hrc'i* 
which in points and qualities approach nearest to tl 
standard that has been adopted. So long as thi^ 
is strictly followed, and none but animals of J-Jj 
constitution are allowed to ^opagate, no danuff "'J 
be apprehended from such an affinity of blood a» 
been spoken of. . 

It is not, however, iiL all cases escpedient to <^ 
fine the select9i|jtl^a^S9^a^C)^@miljr. ' 
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•ntrary, a change is advisable whenever an animsil 
iually as well bred and of superior points can bo ob- 
ined ; but the selection should always be made from 
stock which in its general characteristics closely re- 
•nibles the one which has before been bred from, 
herwise the change may defeat the object desired, 
J breaking up the tendency of the stock to assimi- 
.te to a common standard. With breeds that are 
lro4idy established, the course advised by Mr. Youatt, 
. undoubtedly the true one, viz: — that the most per- 
}ct of the tante hrttd should be selected, but varied 
J being frequently taken Cirom different stocks." 

The mare is capable of breeding at two years old, 
nd will generally continue to breed till she is twenty, 
ome individuals of remarkably strong constitutions 
ave been known to rear fQals at the age of thirty. 
)ut the best period for breeding may be said to be 
rum the fifth to the fifteenth year. In proportion to 
he strength and vigor of the mare, will generally be 
he value of the foal. She should be supplied with 
ibuadance of wholesome food during pregnancy and 
Fhile she is suckling. She should not be over-worked 
It any time, but with prdper care may perform light 
abor about the farm up to the time of foaling. 

Breeding mares may be kept during winter at little 
!xjK>nse, provided they are sheltered and fed with 
■are. If they are exercised hy work every day, they 
vill only need a good stall, well littered at night. If ■ 
.ot worked, they should have a yard attached to their 
^able, or to which they may be taken, where they 
^an have air and exercise. They should not run in 
fards with horned cattle, because the cattle are liable 
to ^ore them. Their food may be hay, or hay and 
i^traw cut and mixed together with some shorts, or 
two or three quarts of corn and cob meal daily. While 
they are in the yards, they may pick over corn-fodder 
and coarse hay or straw. Potatoes or carrots at the 
rate of a peck per day, will keep the bowels in good 
order, and improve their general health and appear- 
ance. If the vegetables are given, the shorts and 
raeal may be omitted, though the latter will be prefera- 
ble if the mare is worked much. 

It is better that the mares should not foal till they 
so to pasture. They are less liable to accidents when 
running at large, and the grass will generaly give a 
better flow of milk than the food they will receive in 
the stable. A shelter from rain should be provided till 
the weather has become warm. Until the foal is three 
or four weeks old, it is advisable that the mare should 
be used but very little. After that she will bear to be 
put to light and slow draught ; but the blood should 
not be heated, as this would afiect the quality of the 
milk, and might occasion the foal great injury. 

At the age of four or five months, the foal should be 
uken from the mare and weaned. It will be best to 
put it in some yard or shed where it can neither see 
the dam nor annoy her by its noise. It should be fed 
with sweet grass, or bright clover hay, or rowen, 
with a few oats and potatoes or carrots. This kind of 
food should be continued through the first winter, and 
till the animal can be turned to grass the next season. 
Nothing is more essential to the proper development 
of the natural characteristics; than liberal feeding, 
(not ^jampmng,) and good care for the first year. It 
IS not recommended to give them a large quantity of 
fjrain — that may be too stimulating — ^but a pint to a 
c]uart of oats per day, with from half a peck to a peck 
of carrots or potatoes, and as much good hay as they 
will eat during the time they are Vept up, will be am-' 
])ly paid for in the growth and condition of the animal. 
During summer they will require nothing but grass. 

After the first winter they will bear rougher usage 
and coarser fare. An open shed, facing to the sun, 
will answer for shelter. They can eat some straw, 



corn-fodder, and inferior hay, while the weather is 
cold and their appetites are sharp; but a daily allow- 
ance of vegetables will serve to keep up their growth, 
and may be given to advantage. 

They should be early accustomed to the halter and 
bridle. During the first winter they should be fre- 
quently led out, and be taught to go forward and stop 
at the proper word. They should be used with con- 
stant kindness — gently patted with the hand about the 
head and neck — their legs handled and their feet lifted'. 
Treatment of this sort, commenced when the animal 
is young, will almost insure a docile and tractable 
horse; and where proper attention is paid to his edu- 
cation and- training, his attachment to man is scarcely 
less than that of the dog. 

The horse may be put to moderate work at four 
years old ; but as his frame does not become fully ma- 
tured and settled together till he is seven, he should 
not be subjected to constant and hard labor, till he has 
passed that age. It has been repeatedly observed that 
our best and most durable horses have been very care- 
fully used while they were young; and our. fast trot- 
ters have generally made their best time after they 
were ten years old. A good horse will work till he 
is twenty, provided the driver is at all times duly im- 
pressed with the important truth contained in the pro~ 
verb—" A merciful man is merciful to his beast." 

The horse is somewhat more subject to diseases thati 
most of our domestic animals, though it may be safely 
asserted that a l^rge proportion of them arise from 
ill usage. It is not my present purpose, however, to 
speak particularly in regard to this subject, but would 
recommend Mr. Youatt's excellent work entitled "The 
Horse," as containing the fullest, plainest, and best 
directions for the treatment of this animal under all 
circumstances. 

In concluding these articles, the writer would with 
great earnestness enjoin upon the breeders of horses, 
the importance of producing the, best. The cost of 
rearing horses, which at four years old will bring on 
the average from $100 to $150, is no greater than that 
of rearing those which will only bring half of those 
sums; and in some instances it y^ould not be as much, 
for it is a fact that the best stocks are the least liable 
to disease and accidents. Breeding poor horses — such 
as have neither strength nor stamina to fit them for 
any useful business, always has been and will be at- 
tended with loss ; while those really valuable will afibrd 
a remunerating profit. Equns. 

The English Hunter. — At the late meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, Sir Henry Smith, 
after having spoken of the improvements which have 
been made in various descriptions of stock, said — But 
let me call your attention to one branch of produce for 
which this county of England [Northampton,] was for- 
merly so famed — I mean the English hunter — that class 
of horse for which England was formerly so famed, 
and which, while it carried the fox hunter, was also, 
when exported to a foreign country in time of war, 
well calculated to teach our enemies that a soldier, 
mounted on a hunter, was an enemy not to be resisted. 
Let me, therefore impress upon you, and upon the 
members of this institution, that you ought not to 
lose sight of this valuable class of horses in England. 
I cannot too much, in a military point of view, im- 
press upon the members of this society the importanoe 
of preserving this breed of horses, which are at present 
degenerating in their native land." 

Trottino Horses por Hitntino. — His Majesty 
George Third was much devoted to the sports of the 
chase. It is said that he generally preferred fast trot- 
ing horses, when hunting the stag, or on the road, and 
he mostly left all his courtiers and atten(|g^^md|g 
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LETTERS FROM PROF. NORTON. 

KO. VIII. 
Stkamxr WAsinHGToir, July 29if, 1847. 
Messes. Editors— I take the opportunity of a 
eisare hour ob my homeward voyage, to continue 
my notice of Batch Polders, &o., began in your last 
number. 

I had just finished my description of the drawing and 
laying out of Polders. These tracts of reclaimed land 
are not usually plowed, being principally devoted to 
grazing — for this reason North Holland, being chiefly 
compo.sed of Polders, is one of the richest dairy dis- 
tricts in the world. The cows are generally in fine 
condition, and the pastures kept in good order, although 
in some places the butter cups were rather too abun- 
dant. Great pains is taken to preserve the manure in 
handsome heaps; but, by a strange inconsistency, these 
are almost always on the banks of some canal or ditch 
into which they drain, and color the water deeply with 
valuable enriching materials. Large flocks of ducks 
and geese are kept in the ditches of these polders, and 
straw pots are placed in situations convenient for their 
nests. Swans are also quite frequerit. 

The Wurmer polder is, I should think, three miles 
in length, and at one of its angles we found the^ town 
of Purmerende. This town is situated in the midst of 
three large polders — the Purmer, the Wurmer and the 
Beemster. Its location renders it a great centre for 
the cheese trade. There is a fair once a week, and 
we happened to visit the place on that day. The 
whole space allotted to the market was filled with 
piles of cheeses, all of them round, and from six to 
eight inches in diameter. No flat cheeses are made 
in this section. The sale seemed to be going on 
briskly. Each lot bought was immediately transferred 
to the town scales and weighed. Beside the cheese 
fair, was one for cattle and pigs, in another part of the 
town. The number of cows for sale was very great, 
consisting almost without exception of the usual large 
Dutch black and white breed. The pigs were all en- 
closed in wicker baskets, something in the same man- 
ner that fowls are brought to the New- York markets. 

I found that the Purmer polder was richer aud more 
prosperous than the Wurmer, and the Beemster is said 
to surpass almost any other in Holland. 

We obtained admission to one dairy farm, and got as 
much information as we could upon the actual statis- 
tics of their business. The farm was one of about 
eighty acres. Thirty-two cows were kept upon it, 
beside a small flock of sheep. At the time of our visit, 
they were making one hundred and twenty cheeses a 
week, weighing about five pounds English, each ; be- 
side this they made from 20 to 25 pounds of butter. 

The dairy itself was Very neat, indeed scrupulously 
so. In the first room, a very long one, stood the ves- 
sels with milk, the churns, &o., while on shelves above 
were placed cheeses to dry. There were numerous 
)tttle places like stalls, along the sides of the room, and 
the floors of these were strewed with shells, while 
around the sides were shelves covered with china. 
These places were entirely for ornament, the china 
only being taken down occasionally to be cleaned. 
The salting is performed in a separate room. There 
were two vats of pickle— one very strong, and the 
other a little weaker; in this latter they are first placed. 
Each cheese is fitted into a little round tub of just the 
roper size to receive it. These tubs allow the upper 

rt of the cheese to appear above the surfaoe of the 



pickle. Each cheese is turned over several times dur- 
ing the day, and a little salt always placed upon th« 
exposed part immediatejy af^er turning. 

The chum was of the common barrel form, worked 
by means of a wheel, and the cheese press of a rude 
construction, being a large stone at the end of a lever. 
This dairy was in the lower part of the house, and 
here appeared to be the dwelling place of the whole 
family. The sleeping rooms were on the uppermost 
floor of all, and must have been very dark and un- 
pleasant. After seeing the dairy, the damsel who was 
our conductress, informed us that the best rooms were 
yet to be seen by going up a ladder of four or five steps 
from the dairy. Before ascending this, she took ofl* 
her shoes, and presented a mat for us to wipe ours. 
The rooms that we now entered were very handsomely 
furnished — the chests, drawers, the bureaus, &c., be- 
ing of mahogany, and the shelves loaded as usual with 
useless china. Every portion of the floor that was 
visible) was polished with frequent scrubbing. Unless 
on occasion of a death or marriage, or some very nnu- 
sual festivity, this part of the house was never open. 
The family lived in dark, unpleasant rooms, and only 
entered there once a week for the purpose of a thorourrfa 
cleaning. The same system prevails in a great maj<»r- 
ity of Butch farm-houses, and to a great extent even 
in the cities. 

Some of the dairies of North Holland do not make 
cheese, but send their milk to Amsterdam on the ca- 
nals — a boat calls for the full vessels in the mom in?, 
and leaves them empty on its return. It is carried 
about the streets by women, ordinarily in pails. 

I must now, for the second time, close a series cf 
letters from abroad, ieind do so with the hope that I 
may, at some future time, be able to send 3rou similar 
series and contributions, referring to the agricultural 
peculiarities and improvements in different sections of 
our own country. I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

JoHirP. NoEToir. 



RURAL NOTICES ABROAD.— Bt Ik. Makvel. 
ifo. vin. 

A Frencii Village. — There are no white wood 
houses, with green blinds, and cherry trees in froDt, 
and capacious wood sheds behind, belonging to a 
French village. It is indeed as unlike as possible to 
an American's idea of a village. 

You have been riding, perhaps, or walking along a 
straight, Maoadaroixed thoroughfare, very broad, and 
very hard, and in summer very dusty, and yon have do- 
tioed with your American eye, at first that there are 
no fences between you and the waving fields of grain, 
or the fluttering leaved vineyards. Again, you have 
noticed that there was no apparent division in the 
property, and that the laborers, men and women, were 
working quietly — save an occasional langh or son?— 
one party among the grain, and another araonc; the 
vines. Further, you have noticed occasional rows of 
trees planted beside the route, and sometimes, thonirb 
rarely, a thicket of tall thickly growing wood ; then 
you see what seems the strangely fashioned tower of 
a church, appearing in advance among the trees itp<:>n 
the right, or the left, and, as at home, yon ocmnt it as 
a sign of an approaching village. 

Presently, you reach a little white, low eotta!?e, 
standing a dozen feet back from the road, with a slat- 
ternly kept yard before it, in which, perhaps, are two 
or three plum trees, or possiblj^ a pear. la the gardes 
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«t the side are two or three more. The house is of 
roagh stone coTored with mortar, and the floor is cov- 
ered with baked tiles, glossed over with grease^ and 
wax, and filth. A rough made spade or plow, will 
perhaps be lying at the door — a child or two will look 
over the fence at you, and a short woman, with very 
thick, stout sabots,* will clump to the door, (which she 
nearly fills up,) and look curiously after you, shading 
her eyes with her hand. The garden is carelessly cul- 
tivated, and filled only with the more necessary vege- 
tables. It is separated by a rude paling from the 
vineyard or grass-land behind. 

The road now becomes paved, perhaps with round 
stones, and a paling or hedge of singular growth skirts 
the way until you oome to other cottages, similar in 
general construction to the first. Some more pretend- 
ing one will have a dried bough hanging over the door, 
which means that you can there get wine and lodging, 
and possibly, if not fastidious, a bed. If the village 
and inn be quite small, you will be received in the 
kitchen, which is the most pretending room in the 
house, Airnished with a large fire-place, with its ad- 
juncts of kettles and fry-pans, and a very large oak 
table with oaken benches. The village innkeeper or 
Mubergittef has not nnfrequently a considerable patch 
of land to cultivate, and his garden-spot will be of 
larger size than that of the other villagers ; but I 
never cooid see that his profession as aubergiste helped 
his profession as farmer or gardener. If they have 
better wine, they do not make it, and if they have bet- 
ter cheese, it is the cheese of Gruyere. 

If the village be large, the inn will huve a huge 
white stable, with an announcement over its door, in 
staring capitals, of the number of horses that can be 
kept. Great piles of manure will be smoking about its 
duor in the sun, and none of those economic arrange- 
ments £br saving and securing fertilizing material can 
be observed, which prevail throughout. Belgium and 
Uuli.ind. 

The inn, as well as all the houses around it, which 
make up the central part of the village, will be imme- 
diately upon the street. The little shops of such 
clumsy working artisans as belong to the village, will 
be a part of, or united to their bouses ; and their han- 
dicraft will make so lazy and lifeless a show, that it 
will add Little to the bustle of the place. Perhaps 
twenty little oottages, such as I have first described, 
with the auberge and the church, group together to 
form the village ; then comes a straggling house or 
two— possibly of somewhat better appearance, as be- 
lonnring to the priest or village grocer, then will recur 
again the unfenced vipeyards and grain fields. 

The cows, which supply the villagers with their milk 
and butter, which last is» in many of the interior dis- 
tricts, villainously poor, are fed beside the way, watch- 
ed by knittmg girls, or bare-legged boys, and at the 
milking are possibly treated with a cabbage leaf or 
two from the little garden, and housed under a rough 
thed attached to the pottage. 

These villagers have all their steady and unvarying 
employments. Perhaps one is a r<mlag€i man, mak- 
ing his monthly trips through the village, from Paris, 
CD to the borders of Switzerland, and supplying his 
family with such proportion of his small profits as is 



• A heavy wooden shoe, cnt out of beech or linden wood, pointed 
■t ihe toe, and with high, mtA\ heels, worn alroost univemally by 
the |H>a«aiitry of France. They of eoarae make a prodiiriout clat- 
leriiiff. atid you frequently, on the pavement of a town, turn about, 
ihmkiji? a horw ti at your heeto, at the aound ouly of loroe active 
country beauty. 

tThe mulage is a cart with two wheels, drawn by from two to 
tight horae«, which transport* heavy (Vieght from town to town, 
■nd even from country to country, doing the *aino duty which, be- 
fore the days of railroads, used to be perfbrmed by our heavy 
Peoutylvania wagons. 



not needed to supply his evening's pipe, and his daily 
bottle of wine. 

Another, perhaps occupying the very humblest of the 
oottages, is a stone-breaker upon the highway, and 
spends year upon year, on his little cross-legged stool, 
beating pebbles for the Mc-Adamized road, and chat- 
ting with such foot-goers as pass by his way. Another 
is a soldier, enrolled inlagrande armee^ and living now 
at Paris, and the next year at Strasburg, and the uext| 
fighting the Algerines. 

There are the day-laborers, going miles to their har- 
vesting, or their work in the vineyards, and carrying 
with them their coarse wheaten loaf, a bit of cheese, 
and canteen of wine, to make gay their hour's nooning 
under the poplars. In the grape- time, of course there 
wiU be added the richest fruit at will, which is eaten 
without stint, and, so far as I could observe, (and my 
own experience confirms the observation,) with entire 
harmlessness. The country shop, if any exist in the 
village, will be of that unpretending and mixed sort 
which may be found in the smaller towns of New Eng- 
land — with this marked exception, however, that since 
the French peasantry have the good sense to dress in 
a way becoming their labor and style, you will see hn 
the shops none of the second-rate, flimsy finery of cities ; 
their /tie day dresses are of clean homespun, and they 
make show of their success in labor or in life, not by 
wearing gaudy ribbons, and assuming ill-fitting fash- 
ions — but by uniform cheerfulness and urbanity. 

The young men of the village have no El Dorado of 
' the West' to lure them away ; they are stimulated by 
no freely circulating, every day newspapers ; an im- 
provement in agriculture or in trade is slow to roach 
them. Half, perhaps, are taken away into the army; 
the ambitious ones of the residue, burn for some igno- 
ble emplo3rment at the great capital ; or succeed a 
father to the conduct of a roulage convoy ; or push 
their influence to secure a place as postillion in a 
neighboring town ; or as driver to a diligence team-^ 
hoping that some day, and it is the height of their am* 
bition, they may arrive at the dignity of conductor, 
and wear their braided jackets and tasselled caps — ^in 
which event their occasional visits to their native vil- 
lage is an important event, and they Will carry away 
the hearts of all the pretty maidens of the country. 

- Thus the French village, without any elements of 
progress, passes a stationary and sleepy existence. It 
is the same this year that it was thirty years ago^the 
same church, the same rude image of the virgin — the 
same auberge— changed only in having a new bough 
shaking at the door, and perhaps a new crane to fry 
its omelettes, and to boil the pot. The same notions 
prevail of sowing and of harvest — ^and the same igno- 
rant carelessness, and the same innocent gaieties. 

Though this little picture of a country village in 
other lands, is not strictly agricultural, I have thought 
American village-livers would be glad to see and enjoy 
the fortunate contrast which their position will enable 
them to make, and so, take new courage for exertion, 
and wear new modesty in their successes. 



A Soldier's opinion of WAn.-rSin Henrt Smith, 
the hero of Aliwal," in a speech at the late meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, in comparing the 
pursuit of agriculture with the business of war, said : 
Let me impress U)M>n you that, though my profession 
be one of arms, yet it is an accursed profession, and is 
of utility alone when it is used to promote the legiti- 
mate object of war — a lasting peace." He also as* 
sured the audience that if they had viewed the ac- 
cursed horrors of war," as he had done, they would 
have more occasion to be contented with their vooa 
tion. >^ I 
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THE FAKMER'S NOTE BOOK. 



Experiments in Farming. — haye been engaged 
eight years farming on the farm* I now occupy, and in 
consequence of the feeble state of my wife's health am 
compelled to abandon the business. I thoaght a few 
brief remarks upon my experience would perhaps be 
acceptable to you and the readers of the Cultivator. 
I have been an attentive reader of its columns for the 
last ten years, and a close observer of such things as 
would profit me in my business. I can assure any per- 
son who wishes to make farming profitable, that he 
will find the Cultivator to be a puUication that he 
sliould by all means have as a book of reference. . He 
can have it bound, or if he pleases stitch it in paste- 
board, as I have dojie, and he will not only find it 
pleasant but profitable to read the difierent opinions 
upon any one point, and then apply common sense, and 
he will most invariably come to the right oonclusion. 
I have a farm so situated in point of location, conveni- 
ence and soil, as to make it just the desideratum for 
what is termed mixed husbandry, and this I find the 
most profitable way of farming. 

I believe the way to use manure the most profitably 
is to spread it broadcast from the cart in a rotten state, 
and harrow it in, in the fall of the year. Sow timothy 
seed after the last harrowing, and clovpr seed on the 
same ground about the first of March following. The 
manure, if it is but lightly dressed, insures not only 
the grain but also the grass seed, and by well covering 
tlie ground, gives noxious weeds no chance to spring 
up. As my barnyard is near a tannery, where I can 
have any quantity of spent bark for the drawing, (and 
three men will draw fifty loads a day,) I have for the 
last three years drawn from fifty to eighty loads, and 
Dedded my yards from four to eight inches thick, directly 
after drawing out the manure in the fall. I am then 
sure to have some straw to throw over ; on this I yard 
my cows and winter my stock. The surface of the 
yard descends to one corner, where I - have a concave 
that will hold a number of hogsheads, and here I put 
the bark the thickest ; here also stands my hog-pen, 
the manure of which is shoved into the concave. After 
I pen my hogs to fatten in the fall, I wheel about a 
barrow load of spent bark to 6ach hog every week, as 
dry as I can get it from the heap that I have laying 
near by, and throw it in the pen. The hogs work this 
out nearly sufficient, and at the same time mix it with 
the manure. The tan bark in both cases acts as an 
absorbent, and the liquids destroy or neutralize the 
acid that make the bark deleterious to vegetation. I 
draw it out only in the fall upon the ground I intend 
for winter grain, and put it in heaps of six or seven to 
tlie load. It then smells and looks much as it did 
when it was first drawn ; but after laying a few days 
exposed to the atmosphere, it turns black and smells 
like stable manure, and is equal to it in value. This 
experience has proved to a demonstration. 

I have about two acres of extra quality of muck — 
from this I drew a quantity on a heap about two years 
airo. About the 15th of last May I dropped my corn, 
and with a cart and oxen drew fifty loads from this 
heap, covering each hill vnth a middle-sized shovel 
full of muck — three men taking ten rows at a time. 
I left two rows in the middle of the field without muck, 
the soil being the same. The ground was quite dry, 
and in want of rain at the time, and in thirty-six hours 

* This farm is for sale— see advertisement in Cultivator for last 
month, page 294. 



after it was planted the chit began to appear, and the 
difference in the corn throughout the season was so per- 
ceptible, that any stranger could pick out the rows by 
walking over the field. This last experiment was 
suggested by another person ; but the former, if I am 
not the first person that has proved its value, I have at 
least done so without any knowledge of the fact. 

I find that keeping cows for the purpose of makini; 
butter (especially on a farm so well oaloolated as mine 
to afford pasture, and where churning is done by water 
power) is of the most profitable, and at the same time 
it enables me to feed up all the coarse fodder that 
would have been of^Httle value to me otherwise, and to 
make manure. I was able every year by keeping three 
sows and one boar over winter^ to sell from $110 to 
$120 worth of pork, or pigs., which were weaned whea 
six weeks old, and the bows had another litter by the 
last week in August, which were weaned as before ; 
and by good management I could fatten the sows be- 
fore winter. Without milk this could not be done, and 
with the addition of boiled apples and some pumpkins 
or, potatoes, it can be done without feeding much grain. 
In fact, I am fully persuaded that apples are of more 
value to make pork of than they are to make cider, as 
far as dollars are concerned ; and when we take into 
consideration the infinite mischief that is produced by 
cider drinking, the diff*erence is enormous. 

The average produce of my cows has been about $30 
each per annum, for eight years past. Up to this time 
this year, I have sold $110 worth of batter from eiabt 
cows and two yearling heifers, besides the Amount con- 
sumed in my family of seven persons. 

Having the whole charge of my dairy in the month 
of June last, (my wife was confined to her bed,) I 
kept the milk of six cows and the two heifers separate 
for two milkings, and churned the whole of the milk 



of eaoh one separate, and the following was the 
salt :— 
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It has shown quite a difference in the quality of *he 
milk, and it further shows that it is not in the sise or 
beauty of the cow as to the quantity or quality. No 
1 is the poorest and most ill-looking cow I own. Sbe 
was an ill-looking calf, and she always remained so &a 
she grew up, and after I commenceid milking her, I 
supposed her to be the best cow I had, which this ex- 
periment has proved to be a fact although she gave 
a little less milk and butter than number 2, I have 
every reason to believe that the accident that happened 
to her a few weeks previous, (having badly sprained 
her knee joint,) which compelled me to keep her np, 
has caused all that or more difference, for she was verj 
discontented in her confinement. As to her continuing 



[* It shonld not be supposed from this, that tS look$ in a cow a^e 
indicative of sood dairy qualities. It is not denial that a cow re- 
markable for her uglineM may be a good milker, but this i« ra: ler 
an exception than the rule. Moet persons who have had expenrure 
with cows, will admit that their value is generally denoted by cer- 
tain pointA, and these are the points, or"' lines <^ beaoty." for a 
milch cow. Those of oar readers who are desirous of knox^nc 
what we consider these points, are referred to the Cultivator Tor 
1846, pages 9 and lO.—Eos.] 
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in milk when other oows shrink, she is before every 
cow I ever owned. She always has been thin in flesh, 
and is so now. No. 2 is a little brindle cow — the 
smallest cow of the lot ; and No. 2, heifer, fro^ which 
was churned fourteen oanoes of batter from nineteen 
pounds seven ounces of milk, was not two years old 
(and is very small) when she came in, and her calf was 
so large that I lost jt, and came near losing her ,* bat 
the experiment has proved that she gives the richest 
milk of all the cows. 

It has not been as much trouble as I anticipated to 
try this last experiment, and no person that intends to 
make batter making the most profitable to him, should 
neglect to try it once a year. It would show him the 
exact value of each cow, and the satisfaction will well 
repay the trouble. Eli Wsstfall. Rhinebtck, Dutch' 
u» county, Sept., ISil. 



Foot Paths alonosids or Hiorwats. — ^Public 
roads are for the nse and accommodation of all the 
people, and there is no reason why they ought not to 
be improved for the benefit of those who go on foot, as 
well as those who ride in carriages. 

I have long thought of this improvement, and a late 
notice in the Cultivator, that foot-paths along highways 
are common in England^ induces this notice. 

With a neighbor, who had an interest in making a 
^ood path to the village, in common with myself, we 
made a foot path of about half a mile, at so little ex- 
pense and to such manifest advantage, that I am in- 
duced to give an account of it for the benefit of all 
whom it may concern. 

A space about five or six feet wide, on the side of 
the road, is made the foundation. A few (arrows are 
plowed alongside, of perhaps an equal width. The 
earth from these farrows is thrown by a shovel upon the 
paths, equallizing the surface as near as may be, and 
the edjre protected by sodding, thus forming a raised 
path for foot passengers. 

Where no extraordinary difficulties exist, such as 
fillinrr up low ground, or removing stones, this kind of 
path can be made for less than one cent a foot in 
lencrth, (I have had 400 feet graded for $3,) and oc- 
casional gravelhng when necessary, can be done at 
leisure times when it may be said to cost nothing. The 
advantages are hardly to be estimated, especially at 
nifiht, and as the cost is but about $50 per mile, a 
neijihborhood can readily do all that is wanted, each 
working on his own part. Walking is the natural and 
best exercise of the body, and everything ought to be 
done to promote it. P. 



Improved Cttltivatob. — In looking over the Au- 
gust number of your paper, in an article on the imple- 
ment called the Cultivator, I notice the following re- 
mark: "We have rarely seen an implement of this 
kind constructed exactly to our liking.'* A similar re- 
mark is frequently made by others. Besides the ob 
jpotions which you have named, I have noticed one 
serious one in the circumstance of their leaving an open 
track or furrow next to the row pf corn, which, on hill- 
sides, in case of heavy rains, conducts the water, and 
causes it to gully near, and sometimes directly under 
the hills. To obviate the abov<^-named objection, there 
has been a cultivator constructed in these parts, the 
present season, on a plan entirely the reverse of the 
ordinary form, being widest in front, and terminating 
in a single tooth behind, so that the last track or fur- 
row, which is the one left open, is at or near the cen- 
tre, between the rows. It consists of a gang of shovel- 
plows, some 4^ inches wide and nine inches long, at- 
tached to posts or standards of wood by screw-bolts. 
The first and second pairs of teeth are attached to cross- 
bars passing through a beam like a plow-beam, the front 



one (say) two feet long, the next one foot, and the 
last tooth is attached to the hind end of the beam. The 
teeth or shoes are pointed at both ends, so that when 
one point is worn out it can be easily turned and will 
then wear as much longer. The implement is light, 
(weighing less than fifty pounds,) is of easy draught, 
and at the same time appears to be of suflScient strength, 
and performs the work far superior to anything else 
of the kind that has ever come under my observation. 
It can be made to run shallow, just skimming the sur- 
faoe near the rows, and at the same time stirring the 
soil in the centre as deep as if it were plowed; or it 
will work equally deep next to the rows, if necessary. 
It is certain death on sorrel and all kinds of summer 
grass and weeds, and pulverizes the soil to perfection. 
A further description can not well be given without a 
drawing. I forgot to mention that this implement 
never clogs or chokes with weeds or coarse manure so 
much but that a small efibrt will clean it. Ward- 
wsLL. Elba, Mich,, Aug. 27, 1847. 



" Brzak thx Crust." — Reading in the June num- 
ber of the Cultivator an article with this title, brought 
to my recollection a circumstance that I was partially 
acquainted with. Many years ago, when I lived in 
Connecticut, a man from among my acquaintance re- 
moved from that state into Vermont. He was a far- 
mer that understood his business and attended to it. 
Some years after, I made a tour into Vermont, and the 
first call that I made after crossing the river out of 
New Hampshire, was at his house. He had got a fine 
farm, a good proportion of which was intervale on the 
Connecticut. There was a field of three acres, on the 
intervale before the door, which, he said, when he came 
to make his purchase, had on it a very stunted growth 
of corn. To use his own words, "It was but little 
bigger than pennyroyal. He asked the owner the rea- 
son of the com making such a miserable appearance. 
He said he did not know. But, said my friend, " I 
knew.'' He finally bought the farm, and the next sea- 
son undertook to renovate that field solely by plowing. 
He plowed every opportunity through the season, 
taking care to plow only when the dew was on, or im- 
mediately after a rain. He went over it a number of 
times in the season, and sowed it with wheat in the 
fall; and when he came to harvest and thresh it, he 
had 154i bushels, averaging 51^ to the acre. J. W. 
Tunbridge, Ft., 1847 

Good Yield of Potatoes. — Mr. Henry Hall, an 
Englishman, rented last year one acre and one rood of 
ground, one and a half miles from Zanesville, Ohio, 
on one acre of which he raised more than 400 bushels 
of superior Pink-eye and Mercer potatoes, — the result, 
not of high manuring, but of systematic and thorough 
cultivation. The spade was the only implement used 
in preparing the ground. The tubers were planted, 
early, in drills, and very close, and the ground kept 
perfectly clean. J. Towksend. 

Bearing or Trees in Even and Odd Years. — 
The editor of the Boston Cultivator believes that fruit 
trees bear most in " even " years. He has lately made 
a journey to the western part of Maine, and he states 
that the crop of apples in that section is very ligfct 
and of poor quality. He adds—" In the same region 
we saw good crops last year — confirming our views 
as to having good crops of apples in even years if the 
season be favorable, and light crops in odd years, even 
in good seasons." We suppose 1847 is as " odd " a 
year in the vicinity of Albany as in the western part 
of Maine, yet the crop of apples here is greater this 
season than for many years— almost every tree being 
loaded to the utmost. /^^^^I^ 
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RIPENING WINTER PEARS. 

More difficulty has been found in iireaerving winter 
pears, and bringing them to a fine eating condiiion, 
ilian iome other winter fruit. Some good oultiyators 
have been j>o unsuccessful , at to question the propriety 
•f attempting to raise winter pears at all. Others, 
again, have succeeded finely. This difficulty has re- 
sulted from the rapidity with which winter pears be- 
#ome dry, or evaporate through the skin, a difficulty 
which soarcely^ exists in the apple. Hence, if the room 
in which they are kept, is too dry, they soon wither ^ 
if too moist, they decay. The latter more frequently 
proves the ruin of winter peare. Hence, it usualiy 
happena, that success does not depend on skill in rais- 
ing, but on the accident ot possessing a cellar or store- 
room, of just such a degree of humidity ad to fivoid 
these two extremes. And, hence, the attention should 
be directed to remedy this difficulty, by removing the 
pauses of too much moisture in one case, and dryness 
in the other. 

This can only be done by direct experiment, using 
the specimens as hygrometers, and lessening or increas- 
i|\g the moisture of the room, as may be needed. 

No peraon has perhaps given more attention to the 
ripening of winter pears than Saml .Walker, of Roxbury, 
Mass., and at difierent times he has given the results of 
bis experience to the public. In an article from his pen 
published some monihs ago in the Horticulturist, he 
recommends two apartments — one a keeping j and the 
other a ripening room to be fitted up for the purpose. 
•* The floor of the keeping room should be of brick or 
stone ; the ripening room floor to be of wood, if you 
please, c6vered with a carpet, and to render it comfor- 
table and suitable for the purpose, a fir^-place to heat 
the apartment, when necessary.'' The cultivator of 
limited means, will make a portion or apartment of his 
cellar answer for the former, and a cupboard or set of 
shelves in, or adjoining the common living room^ the 
latter. 

It is well known, that not only the quality, but the 
period of maturity, in late autumn and winter pears, 
depends greatly on the treatment they receive. The 
Doyenne, for instance, which so far north as Albany 
and Rochester, assumes, in ordinary season/), the cha- 
racter of an early winter Ihiit, may be ripened late in 
autumn in a warm room, or kept till mid- winter in one 
at a temperature a little above freezing. Success in 
ripening pears depends, in most cases, on keeping the 
fruit at a low temperature till near the usual time of 
maturity, when a few days in a moderately warm room 
wili perfect the process. In the article of S. Walker, 
already alluded to, are the following excellent practi- 
cal remarks, which cannot fail to be valuable to most 
pear raisers : 

All pears which come to maturity in the autnnui 
and winter, should not be iTAthered till the fruit has 
attained its full growth, (about the middle of October 
«t Boston.) This should be done by hand, some fine 
day when the fruit is perfectly dry, keeping each kind 
separate, and labeling the same with its name, the day 
it was gathered, and the season of its ripening. [Bar- 
rels, boxes, baskets, or bins, are recommended, as the 
quantity of each kind may require.] The fruit being 
thus placed in the keeping room, care should be taken 
to keep the room cool, dark and dry ; shutters and cur- 
tains should be provided for the wiadows, to close them 
up during the day, if the weather is bright, dry, and 



hot ; at night, When tbe Weather will pennit, the ther- 
mometer not ranging below 36 degrees, the windows 
may be all, or 'in part, left open fdr fresh air. They 
should be closed early in the morning to keep in the 
cool night air. If mould or mildew should be seen 
upon the fruit, it should be removed with a dry cloth 
or silk handkerchief ; if about the floor or other part of 
the building, strew a small quantity of air-slacked lims 
about the room. 

"As the period of ripening approaches, all the varie> 
ties should be examined; the fruit that shows signs of 
its soon coming to maturity, should be carefully packed 
up with layers of cettoa batting, in tight boxes, and in 
no case should the box be opened, or the fruit unneces- 
sarily exposed to the air. From the time fruit is gatk- 
thered, until it is fully ripe, it, should, in my opinion, 
be kept in close, dry vessels. The pears thus boxed 
up should be placed in the ripening room, keeping ths 
room at a temperature of from 55 lo 75 degrees of 
heat." 

The same artiole, in speaking of the diflerent treatment 
which diflerent varieties of the pear require, states that 
IheChaumontel will ripen when exposed to great changes 
of temperature; even if left upon the ground, covered 
with snow, and frosen, it is not injured, if the frot^t 
is gr&dually abstracted, and it is matured afterwards 
in the keeping and ripening, room, as already directed. 
The Eatter Burr$ and Burr4 Ran9 are supposed to bs 
able to endure the same treatment; but the Vicar 
Winkfidd should never be exposed to frost, and need» 
many days in the warmest part of the ripening room 
to bring it to fall maturity. T. 




TU Early Jm An^Fig. 70. 
The Eablt Jok Apple. — From four years acquain- 
tance with this new and eminently productive summer 
variety, we have deliberately come to the conclusion, 
that when in perfect eating order, it is decidedly the 
most perfect and agreeable table apple we ever had iht 
pleasure of touching. But to be thus excellent, iht 
fruit must be of fresh well ripened specimens, and not 
those plucked immature, and ripened in the house, or 
on a railway voyage. A gentleman of veracity, who 
has long had a bearing tree, assures us that he hasse«-n 
a man sit down by a basket of this delicious fruit, and 
taking up one after another, actually eat half a peck 
before he was aware of what he had done. Indeed, 
to hazard a mere conjecture, this must have been tb« 
identical apple which our friend Downing saw in tb« 
hand of Pomona, in his famoua^dreara, that being the 
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ooly sort which she claimed as saperior to the New- 
town pippin, which we are sore is excelled by the 
Early Joe ! 

This apple is only mediam in size, and sometimes in- 
olining to small, flat; sometimes slightly approaching 
flattish-oonioal, smooth and regular ; light yellow on the 
shaded sidcyoovered with nmneroas short broken stripes, 
which pass into a nearly auTorm shade of deep red 
next the san, and interspersed with conspicaoos white 
specks. Stalk three quarters of an inch lonff, in a 
rather shallow and wide cavity, calyx m a small, even 
basin. Flesh very fine in texture, exceedingly tender, 
slightly breaking, very juicy, with a mild, sub-acid, rich, 
and faultless fiavor. Ripens during the last half of 
the 8th month, (Aug.) The ffrowth of the tree is 
slow, the young shoots dark color, and while it is a 
profuse bearer, the fruit is always fair. The figure is 
an exact impression from t^, fair-sixed specimen on a 
heavily loaded tree. T. 

HoxTinTLTtTXAL ExBiBiTioiT. — The first annual ex- 
hibition of the Albany and Rensselaer Horticultural 
Society took place at the Geological Rooms, Albany, 
on Saturday, tbe 1 1th of September. The display of 
Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, was m all respects 
highly creditable, and even beyond what the most san- 
guine had anticipated for the first eflbrt. Of PlumM — 
a fruit for which this neighborhood is somewhat cele- 
brated — ^there was a fine show, though it would prob- 
ably have been better had the exhibition taken place 
at an earlier day, as many varieties were gone. There 
were ttoenty-tix kinds presented by that veteran culti- 
vator Mr. Isaac DxNinsTON — ^fourteen of which were 
seedlings produced in his own grounds. Ten of these 
are yet unnamed, though they ate nearly all of superior 
quality. Mr. Baioos, of Schaghtieoke, had also a 
lar<Te number of varieties of fine appearance. Of 
Peachety the show was, for this latitude, unusally good. 
A sample, presented by Mr. £. P. Prentice, of uncom- 
mon size and beautiful appearance, believed to be 

Bergen's Yellow," attracted much attention. There 
were some fine seedling peaches presented by Mr. J. 
K. Paiob. The *' Astor" and " Akin's seedling,'* by 
Messrs. WiLSOK, THonsuaif & Telleb, were fine. Of 
Peart, there were fine specimens of the Bartlett and 
other autumn varieties, and many later kinds. Wil- 
80V, THOKBirair & Tellxx presented a sample of the 

Sterling pear," a fruit of beautiful appearance, and 
which we are told is of superior excellence. It is said 
to have originated near BuflTalo. 

Dr. H. Wendell, Mr. J. Rathbonx, Dr. Mabch, 
Mr. Benson, of Albany; Messrs. Vail, Wabben and 
others, of Troy; Messrs. Douw and Kibtland, of 
Greenbush, showed fine specimens of various fruits. 

The *' fi<iral designs" of Messrs. Dingwall, Wil- 
son, Menand, Newcomb and others^ were splendid, 
and much admired. 

Tbe success of this Society, for the first season of its 
operations, has been very encouraging, and will, we 
trust, stimulate to increased exertions for the future. 



Salt fob Plum Tbexs. — The request in your Aug. 
number for information on this subject, induces me to 
state that last fall I used half a bush^ of fine salt 
round about fifty plum trees at Hudson — varying the 
quantities according to the size and apparent want of 
each tree. Not a single tree was ii\jured, but on the 
contrary they all appear thrifty, and are now loaded 
with fruit. I also salted three trees in my yard in this 
city, dividing about a pint of salt between the three. 
Tliese two are remarkably healthy, and one in partic- 
ular, which has been gradually failing in consequence 
of ^Itog in the earth around it. I trimmed and washed 



the body and limbs with brine, in addition to salting the 
roots, and the result is a most vigorous growth of young 
wood. From this experiment I am induced to believe 
that a discreet and moderate us<) of salt will be found 
of decided benefit to plum trees. Thomas W. Ol- 
coTT. Jlbany, Jug, 23, 1847. 



How TO Plant Stbawbxbbixs. — In the last volume 
of this Journal, we gave a plan for planting straw- 
berry beds so that the smallest nimiber of staminatd 
plants might be introduced into a bed of pistillates, to 
fertilize them. But a serious objection exists to this 
mode, the staminates without great care and constant 
watching, soon intermixingi and in some cases over* 
running the pistillates. 

To obviate this difficulty, the Horticulturist proposes 
the following mpde of distribution, where the stars re- 
present pistillates, and the daggers staminates. A path 
between them, prevents the runners from crossing and 
becoming intermixed : 

, ptitillata. lUun. ptttillata. stam. piitillate. 

• ••• I I 

• ••• f •••• I ••r* 

• ••• f •••• f •••• 

• ••• I •••• I •••• 

• f ••e* f •••• 



;ti 



it: 



• • # • 



t 
t 

I > • • • • 
• • • • 



By this mode, however, a portion of the ground it 
lost by being devoted to paths, every pistillate bed hav- 
ing two— aa item of some consequence in towns where 
garden ground is scant. However snpepor pistillates 
have proved in Ohio for productiveness, there are some 
fine staminates, as Large Early Scarlet, Ross Ph(Bnix, 
and others, which farther north, and with good garden 
culture, have been found quite prolific. Some of the 
latter, also, are earlier than most pistillates. Hence 
many cultivators are unwilling to do without them. 
We would propose, in such cases, that instead of adopt- 
ing the preceding plan, the following be chosen, where 
entire beds of staminates and pistillates are placed al- 
ternately, with a single path between each. If the 
staminates are of the Large Early Scarlet, and the 
pistillates are Hovey's Seedling, the former will not 
only abundantly fertilise the latter, but will of them- 
selves furnish an abundant crop of very early, high 
flavored, and good-sized fruit, nearly two weeks before 
Hovey's Seedling is ripe : 

pistillata. staminate. pistillato. 

• • • • t t t t • • • • 

• • • • t t t t • • • • 

• • • • t t t t • • • • 

•••• iiii 

• • • %t 1 1 1^* • • • 
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• • • t t t t* • • • • 
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• • • • t t t t • • • • 
••••tttt*«»» 



To KEEP orr bose-bvos fbom Gbaps-vhiss. — ^Da^ 
viD Cole, of Watervliet, informs us that he has found 
air-slacked lime scattered on grape-vines, when the 
dew is on, la a» efiectual preventive of the attack of 
the rose-bug. It will even make the insects leave the 
vines, if they have already attacked them. Perhaps 
plaster and ashes would answer the same purpose is 
lime. I 
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YOUATT'S WORK ON THE PIG. 



As to the original breeds of England, Mr. Y. ob- 
serves that they are " rapidly losing all traces of indi- 
viduality under the varied systems of crossing to which 
they are subjected." In relation to the Old English 
Hoo," it is observed — " Where individuals of the pure 
old breed are met with, they will be found long in 




Berkshire Sow.^Fig. 79> 
limb, narrow in th6 back, which is somewhat curved, 
low in the shoulders, and large in bone ; in a word, 
uniting all those characteristics which are now deemed 
most objectionable, and totally devoid of any approach 
to symmetry. The form is uncouth, and the face long 
and almost hidden by the pendulous ears. They never- 




Lord Wettem^s Emx Breed.— Fig. 13. 

theless have their good qualities, though aptitude to 
fatten does not rank among the number, for they con- 
sume proportionally a much larger quantity of food 
(ban they repay; but the females produce large litters. 



and are far better nurses than those of the smaller 
breeds. They are, however, now nearly extinct, dis- 
appearing before the present rage for diminishing 
the size of the hog, and rendering his flesh more deli- 
cate ; points which, however desirable to a certain 
extent, may be carried too far." 

A summary description is given of 
the breeds which at the present time 
■ are deemed most valuable. Among 

these are mentioned the Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Essex, Neapolitan. Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Cheshire, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Sussex, and Chinese. 

Strictly speaking, none of these 
breeds can at the present time be 
considered pure or distinct, havinjj Id 
most cases been produced by various 
crossings. For instance, the present 
Berkshire breed, fior. 72, appears 
to be the result of several mixtures 
with the old Berkshire, which was a 
hog of nearly the largest class. Mr. 
YouATT states that hogs of the 
pure original breed have been known 
to attain to an immense size, and 
weigh as much as 100 and 120 stone, 
of eight poimds the stone," — equal to 
800 or 860 lbs. He desi^ribes one 
which is said to have measured sevea 
feet seven inches from the lip of his 
snout to the root of his tail, and seven 
feet ten inches in girth round the centre; five feet 
round the neck, ten inches round the thinnest pari 
of the hind leg, and two feet across the widest pnrt 
of the back. He stood three feet nine inches hiiih." 

But the breed is not now of an enormous size ; ' tlieir 
ordinary weight," says Mr. Y., averages from 12 to 
15 score, and some will at two vears 
old weigh 20 score " — th^t is 210 to 
300, or in the latter case 400 pounds. 
With a view of lessening the size of 
the old Berkshires, improving the fla- 
vor of their flesh, and renderin«r it 
more delicate, they have been ore s>ed 
with the Chinese, Siamese, and Neapo- 
litan swine; and the produce has a 
greater aptitude to fatten, but are less 
hardy than the old stock. 

The Essex breed, fi<^. 73, is one 
of the most highly esteemed in Kn<i- 
land. They are said to be indeiu'd 
for their improvement to various ero^*- 
es, especially Vith the Neapolitan and 
Berkshire breeds. Those most es- 
teemed are entirely black. The late 
Lord Western is believed to have 
been the great improver of the Es>ex 
pigs. It is this family of swine which 
has attained such celebrity of late 
years in the hands of W. F. Kobe?, 
jSsq., of Marks Hall, Essex. There 
appears to be a family of the Sussex 
■wine which are similar, if not ider.ti- 
cal with these, and are said to have been improved 
by the Western family. 

Mr. Stevens, author of " The Book of the Farm.* 
remarks — " As to the breed| wtk*U«liPl% the groAi- 
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est disposition to fatten, togetlier with a due proportion 
of lean, I never saw one to equal that which was 
orijrinated by Lord Western, in Essex. I received a 
present of a young boar and sow of that breed from Lord 
Panmure, and had the breed for ten years; and such 
was the high condition constantly maintained by the 
pi<;8 on Mrhat they could pick up at the steading, be- 
sides the feed of turneps supplied them daily, that one 
could be killed at any time for the table as a porkling. 
They were exceedingly gentle, indis- 
posed to travel far, not very prolific, 
however J but could attain, if kept on, 
to a great weight; and so compact in 
form, and small of bone and ofial, 
that they invariably yielded a greater 
weicrht of pork than was judged of be- 
fore being slaughtered. The offal was 
sinal,l and more delicious ham was 
never cured than they afforded. 

Th^p iin proved Suffolk breed, fig. 
74, is spoken of by Mr. Youatt in 
very favorable terms. He says: On 
the whole, there are few better breeds 
to be found in the kingdom, perhaps, 
than the improved Suffolk pigs; they 
are well-formed, compact, short-leg- 
^cd, hardy animals, equal in point of 
value to the best of the Essex, and 
superior in constitution, and conse- 
quently better adapted for general 
keep, and especially for the cottager. 
Tlie greater part of the pigs at Prince 
Al ben's farm, near Windsor, are of 
the improved Suffolk breed — that is 
to say, the Suffolk crossed with Berk- 
shire and Chinese. They are snlall in size, with 
round bulky bodies, short legs, small heads, and fat 
cheeks. Those arising from the Berkshire and Suffolk 
are not so well shaped as those derived from the Chi- 
nese and Suffolk, being coarser, longer Iegg«d, and more 
piouiifient about the hips. Many of 
ilie improved Suffblks breed well, at a 
year or. fifteen months old, weigh from 
12 to 16 or 16 score, [250 to 300 or 
320 pounds;] at this age they make 
fine bacon hogs. The sucking pigs 
and porkers are also very delicate and 
delicious." 

This is the variety which has been 
introduced into this country by Wm. 
Stickney, Esq., of Boston, whose fine 
pigs have frequently been noticed in 
the public journals. 

Chinese Swine, fig. 75. — The va- 
rious Asiatic races of swine, have been 
greatly instrumental in improving the 
Enulish breeds. The Siamese, as well 
as several varieties of the Chinese, 
were long since resorted to for the pur- 
pose of lessening the bone and increas- 
ing the fattening tendency of the Euro- 
pean races. Mr. Youatt observes 
that there are two distinct varieties ^' 
of the Chinese — the white ^nd the 
black ; both," he says, fatten readily, 
but from their diminutive size attain no great weight. 
They are small in limb, round in body, short in the 
head, wide in the cheek, and high in the chine; covered 
with very fine bristles growing from an exceedingly 
thin skin, and not peculiarly symmetrical, for when fat 
the head is so buried in the neck that little more than 
the tip of the snout is visible. The pure Chinese 
hog is too delicate and susceptible of cold ever to be- 
come a really profitable animal in this country; it is 



difficult to rear, and the sows are not good ntirses; 
but one or two judicious crosses have in a manner 
neutralized it. This breed will fatten readily and on 
a comparatively small quantity of food; and the ffesh 
is exceedingly delicate, but does not make good bacon, 
and is often too fat and oily to be generally esteemed as 
pork." 

The best of the Lincolnshire breed appear to be 
good hogs. Mr. Youatt thus describes them: — " The 




Improved Suffolk Boo.r— Fig. 74. 

true Lincolnshire pigs are white, with long, straight 
bodies, round carcasses, fine skins, and few bristles; 
the heads are well formed and of moderate size, and 
the ears erect, pointing somewhat forward, and curling 
slightly at the tips; the hair is long and fine, but 




The Chinese Breed.— Fig. 75. 
scanty. This breed was formerly considered superior 
to any but the Berkshire in point of form and value, 
they being easily fattened, and the flesh being tender 
and of fine flavor; with care they will reach 45 or 50 
stone of 14 lbs. to the stone, [700 lbs.;] and many at 
a year and a half will weigh 25 or 30 stone, [450 to 
520 lbs.] They certainly do not attain to their matu- 
rity as early as some of the smaller breeds, but are 
notwithstanding this, profitable animals, and good, 
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•oand, handsome stock. A cross between the Lin- 
coln and Chinese pigs is productive of an animal 
presenting a great tendency to fatten, and a small 
eater. 

The old breed of this ooontry, are long-legged, nar- 



row-backed, ungainly animals, with thick skins covered 
with short, thick hair; the head is large, the forehead 
wide, and the ears set far apart. They are far from 
being profitable animals, being enormous eaters and 
fattening but poorly.'' 



GOV. WRIGHT'S ADDRESS,* 

M tU ExhtbUion of thi New-York State Jg. Society, Sept. 16, 1847. 



JIfr. Prendenty and Oentlemen of the State AgricuU 
tural Society : — Had it been my purpose to entertain 
you with a eulogium upon the ^reat interest confided 
to your care, the Agriculture of the State, I should find 
myself forestalled by the exhibition which surrounds us, 
cmd which has pronounced that eulo^ to the eye, much 
more forcibly, impressively, eloquently, than I could 
command language to pronounce it fb the ear of ^ this 
assembly. 

Had I mistakenly proposed to address to you a dis- 
course upon agricultural production, this exhibition 
would have driven me from my purpose, by the convic- 
tion that I am a backward and scarcely initiated scho- 
lar, standing in the presence of masters, with the least 
instructed and experienced of whom, it would be my 
duty to change places. 

The agriculture of our state, far as it yet is from, 
maturity and perfection, has already become an art, a 
science, a profession, in which he who would instruct 
must be first himself instructed far beyond the advance- 
ment of him who now addresses you. 

The pervading character of this <rreat and vital inte- 
rest, however ; its intimate connection with the wants, 
comforts, and interests of every man in every employ- 
ment and calling in life; and its controlling relations to 
the commerce, manufactures, s(;bstantial independence 
and <;eneral health and prosperity of our whole people, 
present abundant subjects for contemplittion upon occa- 
sions like this, without attempting to explore the depths, 
or to define the principles of a science so profound) and, 
to the uninitiated, so difficult as is that ot a«[riculture. 

Ajrricultural production is the sub-stratum of the 
whole superstructure; the great element which spreads 
the sail and impels the car of commerce, and moves the 
hands and turns the machinery of manufacture. The 
earth is the common mother of all, in whatever employ- 
ment eni^aged, and the fruits gathered from its bosom, 
are alike the indispensable nutriment and support of ail. 
The productions of its surface and the treabures of its 
mines, are the material upon which the labor of the ag- 
riculturist, the merchant, and thc> manufacturer, are 
alike bestowed, and are the priae for which all alike 
toil. 

The active stimulus which nrnres all forward, excites 
industry, awakens inrrenuity, and brintrs out invention, 
is the prospect or the nope of a market for the productions 
of their labor. The farmer produces to sell; ihe mer- 
chant purchases to sell; and the manufacturer fabricates 
to sell. Self-consumption of their respective goods, 
although an indispensable necessity of life, is a mere inci- 
dent in the mind impelled to acquisition. To gain that 
which is not produced or acquired, by the sale of that 
which is possessed, is the great struggle of laboring man. 

Agricultural production is the first in order, the 
strongest in necessity, and the highest in usefulness, in 
this whole system of acquisition. The other branches 
stand upon it, are sustained by it, and without it could 
not exiflt. Still it has been almost uniformly, as the 
whole history of our state and country will show, the 
most neglected. Apprenticeship, education, a specific 
oourse of systematic instruction, has been, time out of 

• M<wt of ouc readers arc already apprised of the sudden demise 
of a»v. Wright, at hi* residence in Canton, on the «7th of 
\u«oiit. This addrew was conipleied the eveninir before bis 

alb, and was read ai the Exhibitiou, by the Hon. Joan A. Dix. 



mind, considered an indispensable pre-requisite to a 
creditable or successful engagement in commercial or 
mechanical pursuits; while to know how to 'wield the 
axe, to hold the plow, and to swing the scythe, has been 
deemed sufiicient to entitle the possessor of that know- 
ledge to the first place, and the highest wages in agri- 
cultural employment. 

A simple principle of production and of trade, always 
practically applied to manufactures and commerce, that 
the best and cheapest article will command the market, 
and prove the most profitable to the producer and the 
seller, because most beneficial to the buyer and consu- 
mer, is but beginning to receive its application to agri- 
culture. The merchant, who, from a more extensive 
acquaintance with his occupation, a more attentive ob- 
servation of the markets, better adapted means, and a 
more careful application of sound judgment, untiring 
energy and prudent industry, can buy the best and seQ 
the cheapest, has always been seen to be the earliest 
and surest to accomplish the great object of his class, 
an independence for himself So the mechanic, who. 
from a n>ore thorough instruction in the principles and 
handicraft of his trade, or a more intense application of 
mind and judgment with labor, can improve the articles 
he fabricates, or the machinery and modes of their manu- 
facture, and can thus produce the best and sell the 
cheapest, has always been seen to reach the same ad- 
vantage over his competitors, with equal readiness and 
certainty; and that these results should follow these 
means and efiforts, has been considered natural and una- 
voidable. 

Still the agricultnrijt has been content to follow in the 
beaten track, to pursue the course his fathers have ever 
pursued, and to depend on the earth, the seasons, 
goo . fortune, and providence, for a crop, indulging the 
hope that high prices may compensate for diminished 
quantity or inferior quality. It has scarcely oocurred 
to him that the study of the principles of his profession 
had anything to do with his success as a farmer, or that 
what he had demanded from his soils should be con- 
sidered in connection with what he is to do for them, 
an i what he is about to ask them to perform. He has 
almost overlooked the vital fact, that his lands, like his 
patient teams, require to be fed to enable them to per- 
form well, and especially has he neglected to consider 
that there is a like connection between the quantity and 
quality of the food they are to receive, and the service 
to be required from them. Ready, almost always, to 
the extent of their ability, to make advances for the pur- 
chase of more lands, how few of our farmers, in the 
comparison, are willing to m.'ike the necessary outlays 
for the profitable improvement of the land they have ? 

These and kindred subjects, are beginning to occupy 
th • minds of our farmers^, and the debt they owe to this 
society for its etforts to awaken tlieir attention to these 
important facts, and to supply useful and practical in- 
formation in regard to them, is gradually receiving a 
just appreciation, as the assemblage which surrounds us, 
and the exhibitions upon this ground, most gratify ingly 
prove. 

Many of our agriculturists are now vigorously com- 
mencing the study of iheir soils, the adaptation of their 
manures to the soil and the crop, the natures of the 
plants they cultivate, the food thev require, and the best 
methods of administering that (bod to Drodtioe health 
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and vi^jror and fniU; and they are becoming convinced 
that to understand how to plow and sow and reap, is 
not the whole education ol a farmer; but that it is quite 
an important to know what land is prepared for the 
plow, and what seed it will bring to a htirvest worthy 
of the labors of the sickle. Experience is steadily prov« 
in^ (hat, by a due attention to these considerations, a 
better article, doubled in quantity, may be produced 
from the same acre of ground, with a snuill proportion* 
ate increase of labor and expense, and that the farmer 
w^ho pursues this improved system of agriculture, can, 
like the merchant and mechanic referred to, enter the 
market with a better production, at a cheaper price, 
than his less enterprising competitor. 

This cban<;e in the agriculture of our state and conn- 
try, opens to the mind reflections of the most cheering 
character. If carried out to its letfiiimate results, it 
promises a oompetition among our larmers, not to ob- 
tain the highest prices for inferior productions, but to 
produce the most, the best, and the cheapest of the ne- 
cessaries of human life. * It promises agricultural pros- 
perity, with cheap and good biead, furnished in ahun- 
oanee to all who will eat within the rule prescribed to 
fallen man, io the sacred volume of the Divine law. 

Steady resolution and persevering energy- are requi- 
■ite to carry forward these improvements to that degree 
«f perfection dictated alike by interest and by duty ; and 
the stiuiuLus of a steady and remunerating market >>'ill 
rouse that resotutioa and nerve that energy. Without 
this encouragement m prospect, few will persevere in 
making improvements which require close and constant 
mental application, as well as severe physical labor. 
Agriculture will never be healthfully or protitably 
prosecuted by him whose controlling object is his own 
oonsiimption. The hope of gain is the motive power to 
bnman industry, and is as necessary to the fnrmer as 
to the merchant or n^anufacturer. All who labor are 
equally stimulated by the prospect ol a market which 
is to remunerate them for their toil, and without this 
hope neitlier mental activity, nor physical energy, will 
eharacterize their exertions* True it is tlutt the far- 
mers of our country, as a class, calculate less cluhcly 
the profits of their labor and capital, than mei) cn<j[u^cd 
in most other pursuits, and are uontent with lower rates 
of gain. The most of them own their farms, their 
stocks and farming implements, unencumbered by del)t. 
Their business gives but an annual return. They live 
frugally, labor patiently and faithfully, and at tiie close 
of the year, iu expenses are paid from its proceeds, the 
balance remaining being accounted the prohtsuftae year. 
Although a moderate sum, it produces contentment . 
without a computation of the rate per cent, upon the 
capital invested, or the wajjes it will pay to the propri- 
etor and the members of his family. 'J he result is an 
advance in the great object of human labor, and, if not 
rapid, it is safe and certain It is a surplus beyond the 
expenses of living, to be added to the estate, and may 
be repeated in each revolving year. 

If, however, this surplus is left upon the hands of the 
farmer, in his own products, for which there is no mar- 
ket, his energies are paralysed, his spirits sink, and he 
■carcely feels that the year has added to his gains. He 
tees little encouragement in toiling on, to cultivate be- 
yond bis wants, productions which will not s^ell ; and 
the chances are, that his farm is neglected, his husband- 
ry becomes bad, and his gains in fact cease. 

To oontinae a progressive state of improvement in 
agriculture, then, and to give energy and prosperity to 
this great and vital branch of human industry, a health- 
ful and stable market becomes indispensable, and no ob- 
ject should more carefully occupy the attention of the 
farmers of the United Stales. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction of this truth, 
benevolent minds have cherished the idea that a domes- 
tic market, to be influenced only by our own national 
policy, would be so far preferable, in stabiUty and cer- 
tainty, to the open market of the commercial world, as 
to have persuaded themselves that a suifieient market 
for our agricu tural pnxlucts is thus attainable. It is 
Dot designed to discuss the soundness of this theory, 
vhera it can be reduced to practice ; but only to inquire 



whether the state of this country, the condition of its 
society, and the tendency and inclination of ita popula- 
tion, as to their industrial pursuits, arc .such, at the pre- 
sent time, or can be expected to be such fur generations 
yet to come, as to render it pohsible to consume within 
the country the surplus of the productions of our agri* 
culture. The theory of an exclusively domestic mar- 
ket for this great domestic interest, is certainly a very 
beautifnl one, as a theory, and can scarcely fail tostrika 
the mind favorably upon a tirst impression. Still, ex- 
amination has produced diflerences of opinion between 
statesmen of equal intelligence and patriotism, as to its 
influences upon the happii.css and prosperity of a coun- 
try and its population. Any examination of this ques- 
tion would lead to a discus^sion properly considered po- 
litical, if not partisan, arid all such discussions it is my 
settled purpose to avoid, as inappropriate to the place 
and the occasion. 

I simply propose to inquire as to a fact, whieh must 
control the application of theories and principles of po- 
litical economy touching this point, to our country and 
its agricultural population, without raising any que&tion 
as tb the wisdom of the one. or the soundness of the 
other. Is the consumption of this country equal to its 
agricultural production, or can it become so within any 
calculable periitd of years ? How is the fact ? May T 
not inquire without giviuf^ ofi*ence. or transcending the 
limits 1 have prescriued lor myself in the duNCu>sion f 
Can a fair exaroinetion. scrupulously contiued to this 
point, take a political bearing, or aisturb a political 
feeling? It is certainly not my design to wound tlie 
feelings of, any member, of the society, or of any citizen 
of the country ; and 1 have convinced myself that 1 may 
make this inquiry, and express the conclusions of my 
own mind as to the result, without doing either. If I 
shall prove to l>e in error, it will be an error as to tht 
fact inquired alter, and not as to the soundness of tha 
principle in political economy dependent upon tlie fact 
for its application, because as to the soundness of tht 

frinciple,! attempt no discussion and ofler no opinion, 
t will be an error as to the applicability of a theory to 
our country, and not as to the wisdom or policy of tha 
theory itself, because of the soundness, or unsoundness 
of the theory, when it can be practically applied, I stu- 
diously refrain from any expression, as inappropriate 
here. With the indulgence of the society. I will inquire 
as to the fact. 

Our country is very wide and very new. It embraces 
every variety i>f climale and soil most favorable to ag- 
ricultural pursu ts. It produces already almost every 
agricultural staple, and the must unportant are the or- 
dinary proiluctious of extensive sections of the country^ 
and are now sent to the markets in ^reat abundance. 

Yet our agriculture is in its intancy almost every- 
where, and at its maturity nowhere. It is believed to 
be entirely safe to assume that there is not one single 
agricultural county in the whole Union, tilled up in an 
agricultural sense — not one such county which lias not 
yet land to be bntught into cultivation, and much more 
land, the cultivation of which is to be materially im- 
proved, tefore it can lie considered as having reached 
the measure of its capacity for production. If this be 
true of the best cultivated agricultural county in the 
Union, how vast is the proportion of those counties 
which have entire townshi|)s, and of the states, which 
have not merely counties, but entire districts, yet wbollv 
unpeopled, and unreclaimed fr(»m the wilderness state? 

When to this broad area of the agricultural field of 
our country, we add our immense territories, organized 
and unorganized, who can compute the agricultural ca- 
pacities of the United States, or Hx a hmit to the period 
when our surplus agricultural productions will increase 
with increasing years and population ? Compare tlie 
census of 1830 and 1840 with the map of the Union, 
and witness the increase of popuUtion m the new states., 
which are almost exclusively agricultural, and who can 
doubt the strong and resistless inclination of our people 
to this pursuit ? 

Connect with thesd considerations of extent of coun- 
try , diversity of soils, varieties of climate, and partial and 
imperfect cultivation, the present agricultural prospects 
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of this country. Witness the rapid advances of the last 
iAozen years in the character of our cultivation, the qual- 
ity and quantity of our productions fron;ia given breadth 
of land, and the improvements in all the implements by 
which the labor of the farmer is assisted and applied. 
Mark the vast change in the current of educated mind 
of theoountrj, in respect to this pursuit ; the awakened 
attention to its hif^h respectability as a profession, to its 
safety from hazards, to its healthfulness to mind and 
body, and to its productiveness. Listen to the calls for 
information, for education, upon agricultural subjects, 
and to the demands that this education shall constitute 
a department in the great and all ]>ervadin^ system of 
our common school education, a subject at this moment 
receiving the especial attention, and being pressed for- 
ward by the renewed energies of this society. Behold 
the numbers of professors, honored with the highest tes- 
timonials of learning conferred in our country, devoting 
their lives to geological and chemical researches calcu- 
lated to evolve the laws of nature connected with agri- 
cultural production. Go into oiir colleges and institu- 
tions of learning, and count the young men toiling in- 
dustriously for their diplomas, to qualify themselves to 
become practical and successful farmers, already con- 
vinced that egually with the clerical, the legal, and the 
medical professions, that of agriculture requires a 
thorough and systematic education, and its successful 
practice the. exercise of an active mind devoted to dili- 
gent study. 

Apply these bright, and brightening prospects to the 
almost boundless agricultural field of our country, with 
its varied and salubrious climate, its fresh and unbroken 
soils, its cheap lands and fee simple titles, and who can 
hope, if he would, to turn the inclinations of our people 
from this fair field of labor and of pleasure ? Here the 
toil which secures a certain independence is sweetened 
by the constant and constantly varying exhibitions of 
nature in her most lovely forms, and cheered by the most 
benignant manifestations of the wonderful power and 
ffooclness of Nature's God. Cultivated by tne resolute 
hands and enlightened minds of freemen, owners of the 
soil, properly educated, as farmers, under a wise and 
just administration of a system of liberal public instruc- 
tion, should and will be, and aided by the researches of 
geology and chemistry, who can calculate the extent of 
the harvests to be gathered from this vast field of wisely 
directed human industry? 

The present surplus of bread-stuffs of this country, 
could not have been presented in a more distinct and 
interesting aspect than during the present year. A 
famine in Europe, as wide-spread as it has been devas-" 
tating and terrible, has made its demands upon Ameri- 
can supplies, not simply to the extent of the ability of 
the suffering to purchase food, but in superadded ap- 
peals to American sympathy in favor of the destitute 
and starving. Every call upon our markets has been 
fully met, and the heart of Europe has been filled with 
warm and grateful responses to the benevolence of our 
oouniry, and of our countrymen, and yet the avenues of 
commerce are filled with the productions of American 
agriculture. Surely the consumption of this country is 
not now equal to its agricultural production. 

If such is our surplus in the present limited extent 
and imperfect condition of our agriculture, can we hope 
that an exclusive domestic market is possible, to furnish 
a demand for its mature abundance ? In this view of 
this great and growing interest, can we see a limit to 
the period, when the United States will present, in the 
commercial markets of the world, large surpluses of all 
the varieties of bread-stulfs, of beef, pork, butter, cheese, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, beyond the consumption of our 
own country ? And who, with the experience of the last 
few years before him, can doubt that the time is now at 
hand, when the two great staples of wool and hemp 
will be added to the list of our exportations ? 

These considerations, and othrrs of a kindred cha- 
racter, which time will not permit me to detail, seem to 
me, with unfeigned deference, to prove that the agricul- 
ture of the United States, for an indefinite period yet to 
come, must continue to yield annual supplies of our 
principal staples, far beyond any possible oemand of the 



domestic market, and must therefore remain, as it now 
is and has ever been, an exporting interest. As such, 
it must have a direct concern in the foreign trade and 
commerce of the country, and in all the regulations of 
our own and of foreign governments which affect eiiher, 
equal to its interest in a stable and adequate market. 

If this conclusion be sound, then oar fanners must sur- 
render the idea of a domestic market to furnish the de- 
mand, and measure the value of their productions, and 
must prepare themselves to meet the competition of the 
commercial world in the markets of the commercial 
world, in the sale of the fruits of their labor. The 
marts of commerce must be their market, and the de- 
mand and supply which meet in those marts must govern 
their prices. The demand for home consumption, as an 
element in that market, must directly and deeply inter- 
est them, and should be carefully cultivated and encour- 
aged, while all the other elements acting with it. and 
constituting together the demand of the market, should 
be studied with eque^ care, and, so far as may be in their 
power, and consistent with other and paramount duties, 
should be cherished with equal care. 

Does any one believe, that for generations yet to 
come, the agricultural operations of the United States 
are to be. circumscribed within narrower comparative 
limits than the present ; or that the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the country are to bear a less ratio to our 
population and consumption than they now do ? I can* 
not suppose that any citizen, who has given his atten- 
tion to the considerations which have been suggested, 
finds himself able to adopt either of these opinions. On 
the contrary, I think a fair examination must satisfy 
every mind that our agricultural surplus, for an indc^- 
nite future period, must increase muoh more rapidly 
than our population and the demand for domestic con- 
sumption. This I believe would be true without the 
efforts of associations, such as this, to improve our a?- 
riculture. The condition of the country, and the incli- 
nation and preference of our population for ao^ricultural 
pursuits, would render this result unavoidable ; and it 
this be so, when tl.e impetus given to agricultural pro- 
duction bjrthe improvements of the day ; the individual 
and associated efforts constantly makmg to push iui- 
ward these improvements with an accelerated move- 
ment ; the mass of educated mind turned to scicntitie 
researches in aid of agricultural labor ; the dawning 
of a systematic and universal agricultural education ; 
and the immense bodies of cheap, and fresh, and fertile 
lands, which invite the application of an improved agri- 
culture, are added to the account, who can measure the 
extent or duration of Our agricultural surplus, or doubt 
the soundness of the conclusion, that the export trade 
must exercise a great influence upon the market for the 
agricultural productions of the country for a long series 
of years to come ? 

Such is the conclusion to which my mind is forced, 
from an examination of this subject, in its domestic as- 
pect simply ; but there is another now presented of vast 
magnituoe and engrossing interest, and demanding alike 
from the citizen and the statesman of this republic, the 
most careful consideration. Ail will at once understand 
me as referring to the changes and promises of ehan^fe 
in the policy of the principal commercial nations of ihe 
world, touching their trade in the productions of a<;ri- 
culture. By a single step, which was nothing less than 
commercial revolution. Great Britain practically made 
the change as to her trade ; and subsequent events have 
c'othed with the appearance of almost super-human 
sagacity, the wisdom which thus prepared that counin* 
to meet the visitation of famine, which has so soon fol- 
lowed, without the additional evil of trampling down 
the systems of law to minister to the all-controlling ne- 
cessities of hunger. Changes similar in character, and 
measurably equal in extent, though in many ca:>e3 
temporary in duration, have been adoutcd by several 
other European governments,under circumstances which 
render it very doubtful how soon, if ever, a return wdl 
be made to the former policy of a close trade in the 
necessaries of humanjliie. 

New markets of vast extent and incalculable value, 
have thus been opened for our a^icultural surplus, tbe 
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durability and steadiness of which it is impos»«ible yet 
to measure -with certainty. It is in our power to say. 
however, that a great body of provocations to counter- 
vailing restrictive commercial regulations, is now re- 
moved, in some instances permanently, and in others 
temporarily in f(»rm ; and it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom, for the agriculture of this country, by fur- 
nishiniT these markets to the extent of the demAnd, with 
the best articles, at the fairest prices, to show to those 
countries, and their respective governments, that re- 
ciprocal commercial regulations, if they offer no other 
and higher attractions, present to their people a safe- 
guard against starvation. 

Such is the connection, now^ between our agriculture 
and the export trade ana foreign market, and these re- 
lations are to be extended and < strengthened, rather 
than circumscribed and weakened, by our agricultural 
advances. The consumption of the countnr is far short 
of its production, and cannot become equal to it within 
any calculable period. On the contrary, the excess of 
production is to increase with the increase of population 
and settlement, and the improvements in agriculture 
and agricultural education. These appear to me to be 
facts, arising from the condition of our country, and the 
tastes and inclinations of our people, fixed beyond the 
power of change, and to which tneories and principles 
of political economy must be conformed, to be made 
practically applicable to us. 

The American farmer, then, while carefully studying, 
as he should not fail to do, the necessities, the wanls 
and the tastes of all classes of consumers of his produc- 
tions in his own country, must not limit his researches for 
a market within those narrow bounds. He must extend 
his observations along the avenues of commerce, as far 
as the commerce of his country extends, or can be ex- 
tended, and instruct himself as to the necessities, and 
wants and tastes of the consumers of agricultural pro- 
due tions in other countries. He must observe attentively 
the course of trade, and the causes calculated to exert 
a favorable or adverse influence upon it ; watch closely 
the commercial policy of otner countries, and guard 
vigilantly that of his own J accommodate his prodnc* 
tions, as far as may be, to the probable demands upon 
the market, and understand how to prepare them for 
the particular market for which they are designed. 
Next to the production of the best article at the cheap- 
est price, its presentation in the market in the best order 
and most inviting condition, is important to secure to the 
farmer a ready and remunerating market. 

So long as our agricultural shall continue to be an ex- 
porting interest, these considerations, as second only to 
the science of production itself, will demand the careful 
attention and study of our farmers, and in any well di- 
gested system of agricultural education, its connection 
with manufactures and the mechanic arts, with com- 
merce, with the commercial policy of our own and 
other countries, and with the domestic and foreign mar- 
kets, should hold a prominent place. A thorough and 
continued education in these collateral, but highly ne- 
cessary branches of knowledge to the farmer, will prove 
extensively useful to the American citizen, beyond their 
application to the production and sale of the fruits of 
his labor. They will qualify him the more safely and 
intelligently to discharge the duties of a freeman ; and, 
it called by his fellow citizens to do so, the more bene- 
lic ially to serve his state and ooilntry in legislative and 
other public trusts. 

I hope I may oflar another opinion in this connection, 
without giving offence, or tresspassing upon the propri- 
eties of the place and occasion. It is that this education 
in the just and true oonneotion between the agricultural, 
tiie commercial^ and the manufacturing interests of our 
country, equally and unpartially disseminated among 
the classes of citizens attached to each of these great 
hranches of labor, would effectually put an end to the 
jealousies too frequently excited : demonstrating to every 
mind, so educated, that, so far from either being in any 
degree the natural antagonist of the other, they are all 
partj* of one great and naturally harmonious system of 
human industry, of which a fair encouragement to any 
part is a benefit to all ; and that all invidious and par- 



tial encouragement to any part, at the expense of any 
other part, will prove to "be an injury to all. The edu- 
cation proposed will do all that can be done to mark the 
true line between natura and healthful enoouragement 
to either interest, and an undue attempt to advance 
any one, at the expense of the uniteo system, merely 
producing an unnatural and artificial i elation and action, 
which cannot fail to work disease and injury. 

The labors of this society, and of kindred associa- 
tions, have done much to inform the minds of our far- 
mers in these collateral branches of knowledge useful to 
them, and much remains to be done* The science of 
produc.tion claims the first place, and is a wide field, as 
yet so imperfectly cultivated as to afford little time for 
collateral labors." To secure a stable and healthful mar- 
ket, and to learn how to retain and improve it, also 
opens an extensive field for the mental labors and ener- 
gies of the farmer. Between these objects the relation 
IS intimate and the dependence mutual. The produo- 
tion makes the market, and the market sustains the 
production. The prospect of a market stimulates to 
activity in the field of production, and the fruits of that 
activity urge the mind to make the project real. Suc- 
cess in both contributes to the health and vigor and 
prosperity of agriculture, and of that prosperity com- 
merce and manufactured cannot fail largely to partake. 

All are willing to promote the cause of agriculture 
in our State and country. Most are ready to lend an 
active co-operation, and all are cheerful to see accom 
plished any valuable improvement in this great branch 
of productive industry The difficulty hitherto has been 
in adopting any general plan to effect this desirable ob- 
ject. Hence, most usually, when the public mind has 
been awakened to the subject, arbitrary, and in many 
cases visionary experiments have been introduced, based 
upon no philosophical investigation of cause and effect, 
but upon some accidental trial, by a single individual, 
of some novel mode of culture, which, under the cir- 
cumstances attending the experiment, has met with 
success. This single experiment, without an enquiry 
into, or a knowledge of the cause which, in the given 
case, has secured the successful result, is at once re- 
commended as an infallible rule of husbandry. The publi- 
cation and dissemination of detached experiments of 
this character, for a long period, constituted the most 
material additions to the stock of literary information 
connected with agriculture, supplied to our farmers ; 
while many of the experiments were too intricate and 
complicated to be reduced to practice with any certainty 
of accuracy, and others were so expensive that the 
most perfect success would not warrant the outlay. — 
Unsuccessful attempts to follow the directions given for 
making these experiments, brought what came to be 
denominrited " book farming," into great disrepute with 
the industrious, frugal and successful farmers of the 
country, and excited a jealousy of, and a prejudice 
against this description of information upon agricultural 
subjects, which it has cost years of patient and unceas- 
ing effort in any measure to allay, and which are not 
yet removed. 

In the mean time geological research, heretofore prin- 
cipally confined to investigations into the mineral king- 
dom proper, has been extended to its legitimate office, 
and has brought within its examinations the formation 
of the various soils, and their minute constituent parts. 
Chemistry has commenced where geology closed, and 
by a careful analysis of these constituents of the various 
soils, of the principal agricultural products, and of the 
usual manures, is laboring to establish upon philosophi- 
cal principles, the true relations between the soil and 
the manure to be applied, and between both and the 
crop to be planted and produced. It is seeking out, 
with rapid success, the appropriate food of the vaiious 
vegetables cultivated by tne tarmer, the soils and ma- 
nures in which the food for each is found, and the way 
in which it may be most successfully administered. So 
with the food of the domestic animals, and the most 
economical manner of feeding it. 

These investigations are the reverse of the former 
system of arbitrary experiments. There a result was 
made to justify the arbitrary means adopted to produce 
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it.^ Here causes are ascertained, and, bein« so ascer- 
tained, are relied apon to produce their natural effect, 
which eflect is tbe result sougfht. 

The importance of this great subject is effectually 
aronsinor the attention of the literary and scientific men 
of the country, and the success already experienced is 
drawincr to these researches minds qualified for the la- 
bor, and ener^ries equal to its rapid advancement. The 
pro<rre8s made is bringing together the unsettled mind 
of the country, and producinpr the very general impres- 
sion that the time has arrived when the foundations of 
a systematic, practical af^ricultnral education should be 
laid, and the superstructure commenced. 

It is universally conceded that agriculture has shared 
but lightly in the fostering care and government patron- 
age which have been liberally extended to commerce 
and manufactures, nor is it believed that additional pub- 
fio expenditure is necessary to enable the State to do 
all that can reasonably be required of it, to accomplish 
this great object. Our educational funds are rich, and 
the colleges, academies and common schools ,of the 
State share liberally in the distributions from them, 
while a Normal School, for the education of teachers, 
instituted at the seat of government, is also mainly sup- 
ported from these funds. Thesp institutions present the 
organization, through which, perhaps better than 
through any independent channel, this instruction can 
be universally disseminated among the agricultural pop- 
ulation of tbe State. The annual additions to the 
school district libraries may be made with reference to 
this branch of education, and thus place within the 
reach of all the discoveries as they progress, and the 
mil's of husbandry deduced from them, as they shall he 
settled and given to the public from the pens of the 
competent professors engaged in pursuing the research- 
es. 

This society, and like associations, may, through appro- 
priate committees, their corresponding secretaries, pub- 
lic spirited commercial men, and otherwise, collect and 
embody in their transactions, facts and information re- 
specting the markets, foreigrn and domestic ; the present 
and probable supply of agricultural i)roducts ; the mode 
and manner of presenting the principal productions in 
Uie various markets in the most acceptable form ; the 
state and prospects of trade at home and abrpad, and 
the changes present and prospective in the commercial 
policy of our own and other countries, with the proba- 
Dle influences upon the agricultural market. The com- 
mercial and agricultural press will doubtless come pow- 
erfully to the aid of the associations, in all efforts of 
this character, and having these great objects in view. 

In this way the foundation may be gradually laid* 
and the materials collected for the commencement of 
those agricultural studies, which time and application, 
ynth the constant evidence of their utility in practice, 
would ripen into a system, to be engrafted upon the 
course of regular studies pursued in the colleges, acad- 
emies and common schools, and made a branch of the 
studies of the male classes in the Normal School, placed 
under the superintendence of an instructor selected for 
the purpose, and qualified to prepare his classes for 
teaching the studies in the oouunon schools of the 
Bute. 

Thus a generation of farmers would soon dome for- 
ward, well educated in the great and essential principles 
ef agricultural production ; in the true relations exist- 
ing between agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
and in the adaptation and preparation of their products 
for the agricultural markets. Such farmers, with the 
oonttnued aid of the schools in which they were taught, 
would become the best manual labor instructors for 
their successors. 

The passage of time reminds me that I am extend- 
ing these remarks beyond the proprieties of the occasion 
and the patience of my audience. A single reflection 
ihall close them. 

However confidently the opinion may be entertained 
that otiier circumstances and relations might present a 
prospect for the agriculture of our state ana ooontry 
more stable, iivlependeat and flatteriug» oertaia it is. 



that the future here opened is full of cheering promise. 
We see in it the strongest possible security for our be- 
loved country, through an indefinite period, against tbe 
scourge of famine. Our varied soil and climate and 
agriculture double this security, as the disease and fai- 
lure of any one crop will not, as a necessary conse- 
quence, reauoe any class of our population to an expo- 
sure to death from hunger. We see aUo, in addition to 
feeding ourselves, that our surplus is^ almost, if not al- 
together, dufiicient. if faithfully and prud<>ntiy applied, 
even now to drive famine from the length and breadth of 
Europe. And that it is ip our power, by faithful men- 
tal and physical application, soon to make it equal to 
the expulsion of nuager from the commercial world. 
We see that, dependent upon the commercial markets, 
our agriculture may bring upon our country a high de- 
gree M prosperity, and enable us, when extraordinary 
occasions shall call for its exercise, to practice a na- 
tional benevolence as grateful to the hearts of tbe 
humane as to the wants of the destitute. And we see 
that by the wider division and more secure establish- 
ment of a successful agriculture among our citizens, as a 
permanent employment, we are laying broader and 
deeper the fouiuiatioiis of our free institutions, the pride 
and glory of our country, and prized by its freemen as 
their richest earthly blessing ; the history of all civil 
government, confirmed by the experience of this repub- 
lic, furnishing demonstrative proof that a well educated, 
industrious, and independent yeomanry « are the safest 
repository of freedom and free iastitutioiw. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 



Coal Ashes fob Makxtre. — M., AHegany Co.. 
Pa. So far as our observation goes, coal ashes are not 
a very valuable manure; we think they do, however, 
generally produce some benefit. On heavy soils, their 
mechanical effect is favorable in making the soil mor« 
open. Sometimes they contain iron and sulphur in so 
large quantities as to render their application injurious 
to vegetation. Mixing them with fresh lime or strong 
wood ashes, might in sooh eases be useful. 

Cider Mai; — Machine fob Paring Fruit — 
Drt-House. — S. , Lynchburgh, Va. Perhaps Roothe's 
mill, for out and description of which see Cultivator, 
vol. VII.. p. 109, might answer your purpose. For a 
paring-machine see an article in our last number, pa<;e 
289. For drying peaches, &c., Mr. Thos. Bsllangbr, 
of Egg Harbor, New-Jorsey, (according to the ^ttl 
Farmers* Encyclopediaj) has a small house provided 
with a stove,- and drawers in the house lathed at their 
bottoms, with void intervals. The peaches,*' it is 
said, should be ripe, and cut in two. not peeled, and 
laid in a single layer on the laths, with their skins 
downwards, to save the juice. , On shoving in the 
drawer they are soon dried by the hot air produced by 
the stove. In this way great quantities may success- 
fully, in a single season, be prepared, with every little 
expense, in the preparation of the building, and in 
fuel." 

HTORA17LIC Ram. — Having noticed in tbe August 
Cultivator, some inquiries, made by E, H. Weeks, ia 
relation to the durability and ability of our hydraulie 
ram, I answer — there need be no better situation for 
the well-performing of the ram, than 12 feet fall to 75 
feet rise; one-sixth of the water used can be raised to 
that elevation. Logs are never used, because lead 
pipe is in all cases considered much cheaper. Tiie 
sizes of the pipes used are these: For ordinary pur- 
poses, H inch driving pipe, 4 inc> discharge; therefore, 
if logs can be bored so small and smooth as lead pipes 
are, they will answer the purpose, and not without. 
The rams are warranted to last, and operate as long 
as they are kept in order. FarnhaM & Baowv. 
No. mi Market^St., PhiladdphU. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE N. Y. STATE AG. SOCIETY. 



The seventh exhibitionof the New-Tork State Agri- 
ealtaral Societj, took place at Saratoga, on the 14th, 
15tb, and 16th of September. The leather was fine, 
and' the occasion drew togfether a very large crowd, 
though the nombers which entered the show-grounds 
were considerably less than on some previous occa- 
sions. The receipts, we believe^ show a ftdKng off of 
about $700 from last year. 

The site for th^ show was a good one — the enolo- 
sare was spacious, the buildings commodious, and all 
the arrangements very complete. In comparing the 
exhibition with former ones, it maybe said that in most 
•f the departments there was a decided deficiency. 
The show of Implements and Machinery was equal if 
not superior to that of any previous exhibition of the 
Society; the articles were numerous, and in general of 
a superior character. Of stock, the display of horses, 
including those from other states, was good; but in all 
other classes of animah, the i^ow was far behind 
those which have preeeded it. There was also a 
striking deficiency in the department of Dairy Products, 
Household and Domestic Manufaotures, Vegetables, 
fcc. Of Fruit, there was a large display of plums, but 
in other respects we thought this department by no 
means as full as usual. The Floral display may be 
said to have been fine, considering the lateness of the 
season. The ornamental arrangements and fixtures, 
for the show of fruits and flowers, which were executed 
under the direction of Dr. Thompsow, of Aurora, were 
ef the most perfect description^ and elicited high 
praise. 

It may be proper to remark that this exhibition 
•uirht not to be considered a fa^r indication of the agri- 
cultural or other products of the state of New- York ; 
■either should its deficiencies be attributed to any lack 
of interest among the people generally, in those ob- 
jects which it is the design of the Society to )»romote. 
The location was evidently unsuitable, on account of 
the inconvenience of reaching it with stock and heavy 
articles. We are confident that the spirit of emula- 
tion and desire for improvement was never ^ fully 
awakened and widely diffused as at the present time; 
and we are certain that under favorable circumstance^, 
a manifestation highly creditable to the industrial re- 
sources of the state would have been made. 

We submit the following brief notices of articles and 
animals exhibited: 

Implemekts. — In this department we noticed a cul- 
tivator or scarifier of quite peculiar construction, pre- 
sented by A. Van Bsaokir, Esq., which we have no 
doubt will prove a very useful implement in the culti- 
vation of crops. The same gentleman also presented 
a Scotch cultivator, made wholly of wrought iron, 
which is capable of doing excellent work. He had 
also on the ground an improved subsoil plow, con- 
structed especially with referenoe to its being used as 
a draining-plow on grass-lands, and which would make 
a considerable cavity in the soil, and yet leave the 
sward smooth and apparently undisturbed. 

There were several wheel cultivators which appeared 
well calculated to work to advantage. We noticed 
particularly Odell's, Idk's, and Pattsrson's. The 
first of these, being jointed in the middle and having 
three wheels, we thought would operate very well. 

HussEv's harvesting machine '* was on the ground. 
It is every year getting more into favor. Ketchum's 
•< mowing machine" was also exhibited. It is similar 



to the harvester," but is oalonlated to ran ciowr to 
the ground, and does not require as much force. 

Sbtmooti's seed-sower, for broadcast work, seems 
to be a valuable article. For particulars in regard to 
it, see our remarks on Mr. Delafild's fanning, in the 
July Cultivator. 

There were several machines, to be worked by 
horse-power, for sowing different kinds of grains and 
seeds in drills. That patented and manufactured by 
S. & M. pENNocK.Chester, Pa., appeared to be a use- 
ful and efficient machine. With two horses and one 
man, it is stated that from eight to fourteen acres of 
wheat can be sown per day, according to the charao* 
ter and condition of the ground. It will ^w eight 
rows at a time about a foot apart, and by a simple con- 
trivance, any row or number of rows can be stopped 
in an instant, and the foot which makes the furrow is 
raised from the ground. Thus, at pleasure, the num- 
ber of rows and their distanced apart are regulated. 
The machine may also be used to good advantage, 
with the sowing apparatus out of gear, as a cultivator, 
for woricing fallows, &c! 

Smith's seed-planter, patented by H. W. Smith, 
Lancaster, Pa., was presented by C. Masten, Penn 
Yan, N; Y. It is somewhat more simple in its con- 
struction than the one just mentioned, and appears likely 
to work well. It has been used for several years in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, and is well recommended. 

Emery's seed-planter, presented by Mr. H. L. £mjb« 
ET, of Albany, has been in Use the past season, and is 
evidently a valuable article. All these machines make 
a considerable saving of seed and a great saving of la- 
bor. We have no doubt that the best of them arS 
destined to come into pretty general use in many parts 
of the country. 

We noticed a coopering machine " presented by 
Wm. Trapp, Ithaca, N. Y. It was a very curious 
machine, and turned out all kinds of barrels, kegs, 
tubs, &c., in the very best style. Some specimens of 
its work were shown which were thought superior to 
anything of the kind wrought in the common way. 

Of horse- powers, we saw nothing but what has beea 
before described. 

There were several exhibitors of plows, some of 
which had large assortments. The Agricultural 
Warehouse, Albany, A. B. Allen & Co., New- 
York, and Starbuck & Son, Troy, sent large lots. 
Messrs. Burrall, of Geneva, Delano, of Mottville, 
Warren, of Troy, and Miner & Horton, of Peeks- 
kill, also exhibited plows. 

Of stoves, there was as usual, a numerous array, 
but we saw nothing peculiar among them. 

Dairy Products. — The competition in butter and 
cheese was very limited, and we did n^ot learn the 
names of many exhibitors. There were fine samples 
of butter from the dairies of O. G. Crocker, £»q., of 
Broome county, Mr. B. A. Hall, of New Lebanon, 
and Mr. Evans, of Oneida county. 

Vegetables. — ^The vegetable show was decidedly 
meagre, and was besides, made up in part of articles 
which were brought on the ground for the purpose of 
feeding the stock. 

Fruits. — Of fruits, there were many fine plums, and 
some fine pears, peaches, and apples. Among the 
principal exhibitors, we noticed the names of Col. 
Young, of Ballston, Mes«rs. Wendell, Wilson, Thor- 
BURN, and Teller, of Albany, Reaoleb. Groqt. and 
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others, of Schenectady, and Allen, of Oswego. Dr. 
Underhill, of Croton Point, showed fine specimens 
of his grapes. 

The articles in the Ladles' Hall " were compa- 
ratively few in number — we cannot speak of the quali- 
ty, as we did not make a particular examination. 

Live Stock. — Under this head the show of horses 
was decidedly best. There was a large number of 
stallions, and they were generally superior, but the 
mares, with few exceptions, were by no means of the 
best character 

The Morg-ni hui srs from Now Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, made a sphnitlid <iispl:tv, and elicited much ad- 
miration. There \v:is Mr. Wier's Gifford Morgan 
twenty-one years oM, wiib his noble family of stallions 
and mares, of various ages, (six in all,) Mr. Hill's 
Black-Hawk," tM Mae otliers. The old Gifford 
pranced in the van of the cavalcade with all the fire, 
action, and gaiety of a horse of six, instead of twenty- 
one years. He appeared conscious of his honorable 
position, and seemed to look with the pride of a patri- 
arch on the bold *'* Green Mountain Morgan," and other 
Qne animals whioli sprung from his loins. We under- 
stand that Mr. Wier refused an offer of two thousand 
dollars for this horse, from some gentlemen in the 
western part of this state.* The horses of Mr. Hale, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Blodoett, of Vermont, 
attracted much attention. 

Black- Hawk was prevented from being shown in his 
accustomed plisrht, on account of lameness caused by 
an accident, which occurred a few days previous to the 
show, but which, however, did not prevent his winning 
a match in trotting, which took place on the Saratoga 
course, on the 14th. We believe those who saw him, 
were convinced that he is a horse of uncommon power 
and i?reat value. 

Of horses within the state, we noticed among those 
for **all work," Morsels Grey, owned by* Mr. Morse, 
of Lansingburgh, and a young horse got by him, owned 
by Mr. Millimak, of Galesville, which took the first 
premium in this class. Many of the best horses of 
Rcns.selaer and Washington counties, were got by 
Morse's Grey. A pair of beautiful iron ffreys of this 
stock, presented by Mr. Eycleshimer, of Washington 
county, were greatly admired. 

Of the blood horses, Tornado, by American Eclipse, 
presented by Mr. E. Long, of Cambridge, Washington 
county, N. Y., seemed to bear away the palm in the 
estimation of the spectators. He is a very fine horse 
—the best we have ever seen of Eclipse's get. Moga- 
dore, presented by Mr. Butler, of Wayne county, was 
ft well-made horse, in most parts, and showed excel- 
lent action. There were several pair of fine, showy 
matched horses. A pair owned by Mr. Patten, of 
Jefferson county, were miu?h praised. 

An interesting part of the horse-show, was the ap- 
pearance of four beautiful and spirited little ponies, 
two of them ridden by sons of Mr. E. P. Prentice, of 
Albany, and the others by sons of Mr. J. H. Prentice, 
©r Brooklyn. They galloped over the show ground in 
fine style, — the good horsemanship of the boys attract- 
ing as much attention as their miniature steeds. 

Cattle. — The Durhams were much less in number 
than usual, and generally not of so good a quality; yet 
there were a few of the very best character. The bull 
Marius, bred in England by the late Earl Spencer, 
now owned by Messrs. Bell & Morris, of Westches- 
ter county, is a capital animal — taking him '* all in 
all," we have never seen his superior. An offer of 
$400 for this bull, by some Canadian gentlemen, was 
not accepted. Mr. Vail's Meteor, which received the 
first premium in his class three years ago, was on the 
"••ound. He is an excellent bull. Of Durham cows. 

He covered eighty mare* the past season, at 915 each. 



Etterville, presented by Mr. Prentice, of Albany, and 
Grace, presented by Mr. A. Stevens, of New- York, 
were entitled to rank among the very finest cows of 
this breed that we have ever seen. Mr. Vail, of Troy, 
had a numerous delegation from.hisherd, among which 
we noticed the cow Hilpa, imported from the herd of 
Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, and seve- 
ral promising young animals. 

In the show.vof Herefords, we greatly missed the 
display formerly made by Messrs. Cornino & Sotuam. 
Mr. George Clark, of Otsego county, exhibited 
Major, a bull of excellent points and constitution, but 
too low in flesh to attract general attention. Mr. E. 
Wells, of Johnstown, exhibited two fine cows and 
some young stock of this breed. 

The Devons were out in considerable force and made 
a rich show. Mr. Washbon of Butternuts, Otsego 
county, exhibited twenty full bloods and ten grades. 
They were driven to the show, a distance of over one 
hundred miles, in seven and a half days. There was 
some prime animals among them, and the general con- 
dition and appearance of all was first-rate. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Washbon made sale of several 
at very satisfactory prices. Messrs. Norfleet and 
Battle, of North Carolina, and Mr. Hayes, President 
of the Montreal, Ag. Society, each purchased a beau- 
tiful pair of calves. 

Some good Ayrshires were exhibited by Mr. Pren- 
tice and Mr. Bement. Mr. P. 's yearling bull of this 
breed, was not surpassed, if equalled, in good p«>i«t5, 
by any one of his age on the show grounds, including 
all breeds. 

The falling off in the show of working oxen was 
very obvious. There were no competitors for the pre- 
miums offered for the best twenty yoke from any one 
county, or for the best ten yoke from any one town, and 
only seven competitors for the premium on the best 
pair. Mr. Sheldon, of Sennett, Cayuga county, 
showed two pair of excellent oxen, and a very fine pair 
of three-year-old steers. Mr. J. S. Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, showed several pair of very likely steers. 
Mr. Jerome, of New Hartford, Connecticut, showed a 
beautiful pair of three-fourths blood Devons, which 
were much admired. Had their behavior at a load, 
been equal to their appearance when not at work, they 
wonid have acquired great honor. 

The fat cattle were not niunerous. We noticed the 
" Tompkins county steers," so called, owned by War- 
ren Halsey, of Ulysses. Their weight was said to be 
6,500 pounds. We thought these equal to any fat 
cattle of their age, (five years,) that have ever been 
presented at our shows. In a tent adjoining the show- 
grounds was a ^'mammoth ox" from Chautauque county, 
six years old. Whether he would or not weigh, as his 
owner alleged, " over 4000 pounds he was a coar>e 
ungainly monster, only fit to astonish those who are un- 
acquainted with the proper points of cattle. 

Sheep. — The most attractive part of this division of 
the show was the two imported improved Oxfordshire 
rams, presented by Mr. Clayton B. Rkvbold. of De- 
laware city, Delaware. They are now three years old. 
About a year ago, one of them weiijhed 288 pounds, 
and the other 320 pounds. The lighest one had 
17 pounds of wool, and the largest one 12 pounds. 
Their great size is not more remarkable than their fine 
form, they are almost models of symmetry. The smaller 
one is, considered in all respects, the best lon<y-wotil 
sheep we ever saw. They were purchased in Enirland 
of Mr. LrAROE, the breeder, who has of late carried so 
many prizes on this description of sheep at the Royal 
Agricultural Society's shows. 

Mr. S. C. ScoviLLE, of Salisbury, Connecticut, pro 
sent four imported Saxon rams and five imported ewes. 
They were selected in Germany with great oare, by a 
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competent judge. Several of them are certainly very 
superior animals, both as to shape of carcass and quality 
of wool. They will be an acquisition to the flocks of 
this country. 

Mr. J. N. Blak£sl£e, of Watertown, Ct., had on 
the ground some specimens of his noted Merinos. His 
flock appears to sustain its reputation. 

Mr. HiN£s, of Brandon, Vt., showed a yearlinj? 
Merino, and five yearling ewes of the same stock, which 
were well shaped, remarkably similar in their appear^ 
ance, and had good fleeces as to weight and quality. 

Mr. Chapman, of Middlebury, Vt., who was on his 
way to Kentucky with about one thousand Merinos, 
exhibited a few of his flock, among wHioh we observed 
some very good rams. 

The above were all we saw from out of the State. 
The show of sheep within the State was by no means 
eqnal to former years-Mt was inferior both in numbers 
and general quality. Of Saxons and Merinos, Messrs. 
Blackslse, of North Salem. Westchester county, 
Wilcox 8c Holmzs, of Saratoga, had a few good sheep. 
Of South Downs, Messrs. McInttbb, of Albany, and 
Wak£Man, of Herkimer, showed several ewes which 
were highly creditable to their flocks. The rams, with 
the exception of one or two, we thought hardly as good 
as those gentlemen have generally exhibited at our 
shows. Mr. McInttbe's cross-bred South Down and 
Cots wold fat sheep, were first rate. 

There was one pen of very fair Leicester sheep, but 
we did not succeed in finding the name oP the owncir. 

The show of swine was the most inferior we ever 
saw at any agricultural exhibition. We did not see 
one first-rate hog, and excepting Mr. Ireland's Span« 
ish boar, so called, it would have puzzlbd us to pick 
out a good one. 

The poultry were but a trifling show. Mr. Henby 
Vail, of Troy, showed some very good Dorking fowls. 
There was a coop of very pretty white fowls presented 
by J. A. Brackett, of Saratoga. Messrs. Mesier, of 
Dutchess county, presented two pair of their Chinese 
geese. This handsome variety has been exhibited and 
noticed at former shows. 

The plowing match took place near the show ground 
on the third day. The ground had but a thin sward, 
and was altogether too light, to afford a fair trial of 
plows. Many plows will make fair work in loo^e sandy 
land, that would be nearly useless on compact soils. 
The number of competitors wa« twelve. The plowing 
was for the most part such as might not be considered 
objectionable for tuck a eoU^ but we must say tha^ we 
noticed but one or two lands that could be considered 
suitable examples for general plowing. The land 
marked No. 8, plowed with a Scotch plow, was done 
handsomely. The furrows were straight, uniform in 
thickness, level at the bottom, and laid in such a man- 
ner that the harrow would operate on them to the best 
advantage — not thrown over to a dead level, but the 
corners left highest. Most of the plowing was decid- 
edly too wide in the furrow for common soils. 

There was an example of double plowing, given by 
Mr. Bronson, which in many cases might be adapted 
advantageously. The mode consists in first plowing 
off the turf by a furrow about two inches in thickness, 
and then by a simple alteration of the draught, by mov- 
ing the chain upwards on the clevis, the same plow is 
run in the same furrow to the depth of six or seven 
inches, throwing up the soil and leaving it very light 
and friable — in excellent condition for crops. 

The attendance at the fair of gentlemen from abroad 
was unusually large, and it was a matter of regret that 
the show did not come nearer to their expectations. 
Among the company were Ex-Presidents Van Buren 
and Tyler, Gov. Young, of New York, Judge Baker, 
of Louisiana, Hon. Mr. McKay, of North Carolina, 



Col. Allston, of South Carolina, Hon. Mr. JoNES, 
and Mr. BolliNo, of Virginia, Col. Capron, of Mary- 
land, Maj. ReYbolI), of Delaware, Prof. Hare, Mr. 
WitHERELL, and others of Pennsylvania, Mr* New- 
BOULD, of New Jersey, ex-Governor Hill, of New 
Hampshire, Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, of Indiana, Hon. 
Messrs. Papineax^, Watts, and Hayes of Canada, 
besides a numerous delegation of intelligent farmers 
from the New England States* 

At 12 o'clock on T and imposing 

audience assembled to i ; i • a i n i a t m i a i oss prepared by 
Gov. Wright, which, aucotdintr to iln* announcement, 
was to be read by the Hun. John A. Dit. The stage 
erected for the purpose under large tent in the centre 
of the grounds, was occupied by the officers of the 
Society, the Ladies composiiig' llie' Committee upon 
household productions, the Governor, State Oflicers, 
and such distinguished strangers as were present, 
among whom were Ex-Presidents Van Bitren and 
Tyler, Gov. Hill, of New Hampshire, and other 
gentlemen from various sections of the Union. 

After an impressive and solemn address to the 
Throne of Grace, by the Rev. Mr. Chester, the Pre- 
sident of the Society introduced Gen. Dix, who pre- 
faced the reading of Gov. Wright s Address with the 
following remarks 

Mr. President and OtntUmtn of Ike Societff^l hare come here, at 
your request, lo perform a melancholy duty— lo read to you aikl to 
this assembly, the Amiual Address prepared for the occasion by 
8iL49 Wright. In the drder of your proceedings, it was to have 
been delivered by himself. The providence of God has overruled 
your arrangements. The voice which was to have been heard by 
the thousands assembled here, is silenced forever. He. who was to 
have stiKHl before you, where I now atand, and to have borne a pro. 
minent part in your proceedings, has gone down, iti the fu'liiess of 
health and strenglh, to the lomb. The targe space which Mr. 
Wright filled in the public eye, his great talents, and the moral ele- 
vation of his character, render this bereavement a National cala- 
mity. The general gloom, which the intelligence of his death 
carried with it, attests the profound re#pect, in which he was held 
by his countrymen, and the strong impression which his character 
and services had wrought in the public mind. 

The admonition contained in these sudden dispensations of Provi- 
dence is the more solemn, when those, who pre conspicuous for their 
iniellcet and their virtue, are called from the field of their labor, 
while they are yet fresh and vigorous, and when the path they tread 
seems but an avenue lo higher distinction. It is tha< that the career 
of Mr. Wright has been terminated, while his faculties were in full 
vigor, and while much of the high promise uf his life was yet to bo 
fulfilled. His d«*alh is the more impressive at this time, and in this 
place, from the peculiar circumstances, by which his name is con- 
nected with the proceedings of the day. The intellectual labor in 
which he had been engaged, at the invitation of the &K>cieiy. was 
performed. The address he was lo have delivered was completed 
during the very last hours of his life. Thus, the accomplisliment 
of the task he had undertaken for the Society, may be said lo have 
been coincident with the termination of his earthly career. 

I am not here, Mr. President aud gentlemen, to prononnce a 
ealogy on the character or public services of Mr. Wright ; but to 
perform Ihe more humble pan of reading to you the address which 
lies before me— the last labor of his life — and which seems to eomo 
as a legacy to the Society, to his friends, and to his countrymen. 
At the same time, I have thought it might not be inappropriate or 
unsatt!$factory to refer briefly to some of the circumstances attend- 
ing his decease. 

It is well known that Mr. Wright for the \nfX twenty years has 
held, M-ilhout interruption, various public trusts requiring incessant 
menial labor and lending to a habitually sedentary life. In the in- 
tervals of his service in the Senate of the United States, from 1833 
to 1845, a portion of his time was devoted to the cultivation of ha 
garden and a few acres of land, by his own hands. While Gov- 
ernor of the Slate, he purchased an additional qnantiiy of land, and 
when relieved from the duties of the Executive office, he applied 
himself with great diligence and zeal to the improvement of it. His 
labor was not merely that of snperinteiidenoe. He was himself ■ 
principal laborer in all his agricultural operations. He hired an 
able-bodied, hard-working man, and went with him into the field, 
plowing, mowing and harvesting, performing himself a full share of 
labor ; and after th*? fatigues of the day. retiring to his stmiy and pass- 
ing his evenings in reading and in correspondence- To these exces- 
sive exertions of body and of mind, and to the too rapid transition from 
n life of comparative bodily innclivity to one of severe niamial lubcir, 
is doubtless to bt. traced the sud'len attack, which ternnnaied hts 
existence. I need not dwell upon details, M'hich have been so 
widely circulated, and are now so geiierully known. Snfficc it fo 
!««y, that on the morning afler he had revised the address, which f 
am aboiu to read, and after bavins: made a few corrections, leavmf 
it word for word as it now is, and probably precisely Wiii.i it would 
have been if he had lived lo deliver it him<eif, he wa^wized with • 
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severe pain in Ihe breast, at the village ro«t-dIice, walked calmly 
lo his houM wiih a few friends, and in two hours he bad as calmly 
biVHthed his ieiit. 

Such, gentlemen, were 'he last hours of Silas Weight I The 
aame calraneM, whici) distingruished him throughout 9II the changes 
of his life, accompanied him at its close. From the first moment of 
h\9 attack he appeared to understand its fatal character, and be sub- 
mitted to it without a strunde or a murmur. 

Ill him perished one of the pare-«t models of a citisen and a states- 
man the country contained. He may be said, indeed, to have be^n 
an impersonation of the irne character of her institutipos. In the 
trulitions and legends of early ages, before their eras of legitimate 
history, their periods are marked by the lines and actions of distin- 
guished parsonages invested with the ruling characteristics of the 
communities, of which they were intended to be the types. The 
spirit of the political system is thus illustrated by the individual ex- 
ample. Mr, WaioRT might have been copied, without any color- 
ing of the imngination, as an exemplification of the genius of ours— 
of what it is nnd what it 9Ught to be— of its simplicity, its purity 
and its strength. Plain and unostentatious in his manners, serene 
amid all the agitations of life, unambitious of wealth or of honors, 
singularly courteous and kind in his intercouse with others ; equally 
dignified, whether dealing with the most complex questions of public 
policy in th« Senate Chamber, or when tilling, with Roman sim- 
plicity, his own field ^ he recalled to mind thooe classical examples 
of disinterested pariotism and virtue, which gave lustre to the times 
in which they existed, and which have come down to ns conse* 
orated by the memrmiory of ages. 

The close of his life was in harmony with its whole course. Ii 
was appropriate that the \m\ labors of bis hands should have been 
performed with the implements of husbandry, and that the lost 
effbn of his mind should have been given to tl^e cause of agriculture 
— a pursuit..to which the great masses his countrymen are devoted, 
and on which the purity of the body politic and thw durability of our 
•ocial system pre-eminently depend. 

With these few remarks, which T could not forbear to make, and 
fcr which I trurt the occasion wiU Airnish my apology, I proceed 
10 read the Anddreas. 

[For tbe Address, see another part of this paper.] 
At the oonolusion of the readin^ir, the Hon. John A. 
Kino, of Qaeens connty, arose and delivered a beau* 
tifol and touching eulogium upon the character of Mr, 
Wright, and the loss which the Society, the State, 
and the country at large experienced in his death, 
concluding with the following resolution 

Resolved, That the eloquent Address which has jm^t been read, 
be printed ; and that the President be requested to ask the permis- 
sion of Mrs. Wright 10 retain the original draft of the Address, to 
be placed in the archives of the Society ; and to express to her at 
the same time, the deep sympathy and regret which is felt by all 
its members for the irreparable loss which lias m> suddeuly oyer- 
whelmed herself and the State in a common grief. 

This resolution was seconded by Lewis F. Allen, 
Esq., of Erie county, who adverted in glowing lan- 
guage to the merits of the Address, in the course of 
which he characterized it as one that would be regard- 
ed and appealed to by the agricultural interests as a 
model of excellence and the richest legacy which could 
be bequeathed to them. Mr. Allen concluded his re- 
marks by submitting the* following additional resolu- 
tions : 

Rudvedy That in the death of Silas WmiOBT, late Governor of 
this State, the New- York State Agricultural Society have lost a 
friend, benefactor, an honored and useAil member, and the com- 
nunity an illustrious example of republican simplicity in private, 
as well as of inflexible honesty, nnd great capacity in public life. 

rteseived. That a committee of this society, be appointed by the 
President thereof, to prepare a brief memoir illustrative of his 
character, h>8 virmes, and his eminent public services, for publica- 
tion with the address delivered on this occasion in the Transactions 
for the year 1847— a duty the more gratefully perform^^d, as the 
last public act of his life was one of beneficence to the farmen of 
kis country. 

The president then pat the question upon the sere* 
ral resolutions, and tbey were adopted by acclamation. 

On motion it was likewise resolved that copies of 
the remarks of Gen. Dix, Mr. Kino, and Mr. Allen, 
be solicited from the speakers, and that they be pub- 
lished in connection with the address, by the Society, 
and entered upon its minutes. 

The reports of the several committees were then 
read, and the premiums awarded to the successful 
oompetitors. 

It was our intention to have published this month, a 
full report of the premiums awarded^ but unfortunate- 
ly, we have not been able to procure it, and our read- 
— era must therefore wait till next month for it. 



BERKSHIRE SWINE. 



Messrs. Editors. — A short aocount of our unsuc- 
cessful efforts 'with the Berkshire swine in this sect ion 
of country, may be interesting to some of the nume- 
rous readers of the Cultivator. They were pretty ex- 
tensively introduced into this part of the country. I 
think, according to your description of the different 
sizes, that those brought here were principally the me- 
dium size^ with soft hair, thin skin," &o.; and on tbe 
whole were the most beautiful animals of their species 
I ever beheld. We obtained them at very moderate 
prices^ compared with what was paid for them in the 
north; this made our losses light in this respect. They 
at first bid fair to do well; all appeared pleased with 
them, and anxious to obtain them ; even some of our 
anti-book farmers, who had heretofore opposed all m- 
novations of the kind, were forced to acknowledge that 
there might be something in breeds after all." Many 
of us believed that we had hit upon a short cat to per- 
fection in the improvement of oar breed of swine — 
that for the future we had nothing to do bat receive 
the profits arising from the increased value of oar im* 
proved stock ; but we were soon " led into a truer way 
of thinking." Degenerate they would and did, in spite 
of all we could do. I was extremely loath to give 
them up, they were so beautiful, and continued so long 
as I kept them sufficiently prolific. I gave them extra 
feed and attention, and I continued my efibrts several 
years, hoping, if anything depended on the climate, 
that after becoming acclimated they would do better ; 
but all my efibrts proved onavailing, and I was forced 
to give them' up. 

I will particularize one instance : In the fall of 1845 
I fattened eighty hogs, all pretty deeply mixed with 
the Berkshire, some of them full blood; they were from 
twelve to eighteen months old when fattened. The 
winter previous they were fed on corn, and although 
not lavishly fed, yet their keeping might be eonsidered 
good. They were never pooi^--aIways plamp and 
fleshy. In the spring they looked well, and were con- 
sidered by air who saw them a pretty lot of small hogs. 
They run on wfell during the summer — had no grain, 
but an abtmdance of clover. In the fall I fed them 
about 21 months vrith corn — the principal part of the 
time as much as they woald eat. The average weight, 
when I sold them, was 120 lbs. This I snppose you 
would call a small bnsiness. 

Such is my experience, and I find it accords pretty 
nearly with the experience of all with whom I have 
conversed on the subject. It may be proper to state 
that this was the heaviest failure I ever experienced. 
Previous to this they had done a little better. After 
this I disposed of them as soon as possible. 

The principal objection to the Berkshires in this vi- 
cinity, is their size. Could we have realized tbe weights 
complained of by your correspondent in the February 
number, we should have been fully satisfied. The most 
desirable weights with us are from 200 to 250 lbs. 
Our pork is made into bacon, either by the farmers at 
home, or sold to speculators, who drive it to market 
for that purpose. In either case the above weights are 
preferred as making the most saleable article ; but es- 
pecially in the latter case, as being the best travellers. 

So yon will perceive that the breed of swine that 
suits us best, is such as will, at from twelve to eigh- 
teen months old, attain these weights with the least 
expenditure of food. The question now is, how will 
this failure affect us f Shall we become discouraged 
and cease our efibrts, or shall we endeavor to profit by 
the past, and persevere until we gain the desirei ob- 
ject ? I hope the latter ooorse will be adopted. J. W. 
Mt. Clintim, Fa., 1847. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS^ &e. 



CoMXtwiCATioRt bavo been rec«ived, since oar tast^ fmiii Sehii^i 
ler Wordeii, M. Quiiiby, M., Wm. R. Prince, R. T , J. \V., Ik Mar- 
vel, Wardwell, Farnlinm k Birow». F. A. Sayres, J. B. M'CleU 
l«iid. Chemical Studeni, P., H. A. W., P., Subacribcr, D. A. Og- 
d«n. 

Several contmunicatioiw intended for thia No., are delayed, 
ID make rotim for Gov. Wrjght'H Address. 
Books, Pam1*hx.it8, kc\ have been received as fbtlo^ : 
The Agrieuttural Mngnxine and Farmer's' Jotirnal, London, 
from F. Cbisp. Esq., editor. The last No. was aecompnnied by a 
dozen beauii fully executed lithc^raphic prints of domestic ani- 
mals, for which IVitr C. will accefn our thanks —-Commrrt* and 
NatripitioH of the Misnttippi, as also that appertaininir lo the city 
ef Si. Louis, a very valuable pmnphlet of 32 pafres. by Tramas 

Ali.e!«. Esq., from the author. Catatogue of UU Ashton iVurw- 

ne« of Thomas Hancock, near Burlingrton, N. J — ^Constitution 

if the Chicago Hort. Soeieif, with lists of officers and members. : 

Tranxutions of the HigUand Ag. Satiety of Scotland, from the 

SocibTt. The Transactions of the Mass. Hort. Soeiety, for 1843- 

4-5-6, from B. V. Fkknch, Esq. Vice President of the Society.- 

Don^ieyand Son, Parts 10 and 11, illustrated edition, froro the 
puhli«bers. Lka. & BuiNCHiiRD, Philadelphia — —Histofy of the 
Presx of Western New-York, by Fred. Follelt. R«q . copies fn>m L. 
H. RsDrraLB, Esq., Syracuse, and 0. T. T. Moorb» Esq.i Ro- 

ehester. Norman's Southern AgrieuUwral Almanae, for 1848; 

edited by Thos. Avplbck. Esq.. an admirable Work of the jcind, 
dev.ned exclusively to the Apricnliural interests of the South. 

QuKRMs Co. AcRicrLTciAL SocTKTt. — The annual exhibition 
of this society is to be held at Hempstead on the 8th iiist. The 
Prize List is very extensive, and cannot- fail to draw out n lar^e 
array of live stock, dairy products, ffrains. farm implements, 
vejpetables. fruits, flowers, *c. The address will be delivered by 
Dr. Stevens of New- York. 

Imported Leicks'tkr Ram.— -We lately saw a su- 
perior Leicester ram, belonarinfj to Richard Ferris, 
Em],of£atdn Rapids, Michitran. This fitie animal 
was imported last December, by Dr. F. T. Ferris, of 
New- York, a brother of the pentlemai^ above-named. 
On the 28th of May last, this ram yielded fifteen 
pounds of wcx)l, (nnwashed..) He is three years old. 
and is estimated to weiirh 225 pounds. W*i trust he 
will arrive safe at Mr. iF.'s farm> in Michiffftn, where 
we have no doubt he VHII prove nseful in rncreaKin<; the 
size, early maturity, and fattening tendency of the 
iheep of that section. 

StTRSTiTtTTE FOR HooPS ts BALEmo Hat.— Mr. 
Cornelius H. Vanderzee, of Coeymans, wishes to 
know whether any substitute for hoops, in balinir hay, 
eould be used to advantasfe. Has any one tried the 
outer fibre of the sun-flower? Or Js there any other 
plant, or any tree, the outer coating or bark of which 
has been found useful in this or a similar bu<^iness ? It 
is proper to state that for hay, an article would be re- 
quired of e([aal strength to a common rope of hemp or 
manilla, of half an inch in diameter. 

FiFTE Wooled Sheep.— -Amon^ our advertisements 
will be found that of Mr. Smith, for the sale of his 
•heep. The following paragraph from a letter of his, 
famishes an account of the origin of his flock. Some 
samples of wool forwarded to us, are of extra quality: 
" Upwards of twenty years ago, I purchased three full- 
blooded Merino ewes, for which I paid thirty-five dol- 
lars. They were descended from Col. Humphrey's 
flock, of Connecticut. With these, and a selection 
from my father's flock, which at that time was one of 
the best in tlie country, I commenced the bu.^iness of 
breeding fine-wooled sheep. About this time the Saxon 
fever commenced, and I procured the best Saximy 
bucks to use for my sheep, having especial regard to 
the fineness of the fleece. I bred from Saxon bucks 
nntil I found that my fleeces avcrasred but 2 lbs. 
10 oz. of wool, and the constitution of the sheep was 
ffveatly enfeebled. For about twelve years f»ast I 
have bred from heavy fleece bocks of good constitution 
fineaeas of fleeco. With tbese bucks I liavo raised 



the weight of the fleeces of my whote flock to 41b8. 4 
oz. per head, and I anticipate with my present buck 
to bring them up to five pounds p^r head. My lambs 
for two seasons past, have averaged 4^1bs. My sheep 
■ at present are very hardy, and it is very seldom I lose 
one." 

Fint Fruit.— We are indebted to Mr. D* B. Kirt- 
LAND, of the Cantonment Farm, Grecnbush, for very, 
fine samples of Skillman's meltm, two samples of supe- 
rior peaches, specimens of the Imperial gage plamy 
and a very good seedling plum of his own raising, and 
specimens of a very fine apple, probably the Hawthonw 
den. 

We have also received from DaVid Cole, Shaker 
Village, Wateryliet, fine specimens of the Spanish 
watermelon, and musk^melon. 

SuBtMER BdN Chretien Pear.— 'Mr. D. A. Buckxey, 
Williams^wn, Mass., has left us a sample of tliis pear. 
Mr. Powning describes this as being one of the oldest 
pears known, having been cultivated all over Europe 
for the last two centuries. It ripens the last of August 
pr early in September. In regard to its quality, Mr. 
Downing says — " though a sweet and pleasant pear, 
it wants the flavor of our finer sorts, and does not de^ 
serve a place in a small garden." 

Preserving Green Corn for Winter. — Mr. C. 
H. ToMLiNSON, of S<;faenectady, informs tis that he saves 
green corn for table use in winter, by the following 
mode. When sweet corn is in the proper state for 
boiling, the ears are gathered, the outer husks stripped 
off, leaving only a single layer next the corn. The 
ears are then packed in a clean tight barrel, and 
covered with strong brine. It will keep a year. When 
wanted, the husk is taken ofl*, the corn cut from the 
cob and soaked in fresh water for thirty-six hours, or 
till the salt is entirely extracted. By shifting the 
water, the freshening process is hastened. It is 
boiled in the same manner as ordinary sweet corn, and 
when cookod, about a table spoonful of susrar to two 
quarts of corn is mixed with it, and it is considered in 
no way inferior to corn just picked from the stalk. 

Middlesex Co. (Ct.) Ag. Society. — We are in- 
debted to Wm. Makinstsr, Esq., for the list of pre- 
miums to be awarded at the next Cattle Show of thie 
Society, which is to be held at IV^iddletowa, on the 6tb^ 
7th, 8'th, and 9th of this month. 

Securing Vegetables. — Potatoes should be dug 
and housed before the ground freezes. If they are in 
the least touched by frost, they are more liable to rot J 
and even if they are not actually frozen, they may be- 
come so chilled that their quality for keeping is in- 
jured. It is generally better to dig them soon after 
they get ripe. If the ground is dry, the potates will 
not sufier by remaining in it till the approach of frosty 
weather, but if the ground is wet, they will be better 
off in a cool, dry cellar. Another inducement for dig- 
gimg early, is, that after the potatoes get ripe and the 
vines die, the ground is very liable to be overrun by 
weeds, which greatly increases the labor of taking up 
the crop. Turneps, beets, cabbasrea, ?cc., may remain 
out till the first of November — in fact, if the weather 
is mild during the month of October, these articles 
generally continue to grow till through that month. 
Carrots and parsnips arc sometimes left out all winter. 
Parsnips stand the frost without injury, but carrots, in 
this latitude, are generally more or less injured; and 
frequently epoiled. Indeed, it is better to dig thtf 
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principal part of the parsnep crop in the fall. The 
tops or crowns should be cut ofT so closely that they 
"will not sprout, and they should be novered with sand 
to keep them from the air. Managed in this way they 
keep well, and may be readily obtained for use all 
winter. Those left in the ground till spring will keep 
but a short time; and as soon as the tops start, the 
nature of the root is changed — from being sweet and 
nutritious, it becomes bitter and poisonous. 

Great Yield of Wheat.— It is stated that Mr. 
Duncan Mc Vean, of Wheatland, Monroe county, 
N. Y., harvested the present year, 250 .bushels of 
wheat from four acres of Und. This would be 62^ 
bushels per acre. The g^ain is said to have been of 
Soule's variety. 

Poetry. — Why may not your valuable Cultivator be 
occasionally enriched by poetry ? Will it not add new 
interest and animation to its contents ? Will it not be, 
noraparatively, to your solid and useful matter, what 
the flowers and shrubbery of the farmer's house and 
garden, is to his useful barn and cornfields ? Why re- 
commend the tiller of the soil to plant trees and flow- 
ers, and decorate his grounds with the poetry of nature, 
and not enrich and enliven your columns occasionally 
with the poetry of the mind and heart ? / am no poet, 
nor do I care to read a hundredth part of what is called 
poetry ; but I have often wondered at its almost entire 
absence from your valuable paper. I have taken the 
liberty of calling your attention to the subject, knowing 
that, at the most, it could do no harm ; and I also en- 
close some lines applicable to the purpose. Yours re- 
spectfully, H. B. TuTTLB. Cuyahoga FalU^ Ohio, 
Jugust 18, 1847. 

THE TILLER OF THE SOIL. 

BY DAVID L. ROATH. 

A hardy, sunburnt man is be, 

A hardy, sunburnt man ; 
No sturdier nan you'll ever see, 

Though all the world you scan. 
In summer's heat, in Winter's cold, 

YoqMI find him at his toil— 
Oh, far above the knights of old. 

Is U>e Tiller of the Soil. 

No weighty bare seeure his door, 

No ditch is dug around ; 
His Mralls no cainion bristle o'er, 

No dead lie on his ground. 
A peaceful-laborer is lie, 

Unknown in Earth's turmoil— 
From many crushing sorrows free, 

Is the Tiller of the SoU ! 

His stacks nre seen on every side. 

His barns are filled with grain ; 
Though others hail not fortune's tide, 

He labors not in vain. 
The land gives up its rich increase, 

The ^weet reward of toil ; 
And blest with happiness and peace, 

Is the Tiller of the Soil. 

He trudges out at break of day, 

And takes his way aton^ ; 
And as he turns the yieldnig clay, 

He sings a joyful sou^. 
He is no dull unhappy wight, 

Bound in misfortune's coil ; 
The smile is bright, the heart ii licht. 

Of the Tiller of the SoU ! 

And when the orb of day has erown*d 

With ijold the Western sky, 
Before his dwelling he is found. 

With cheerful faces by— 
With little laughing duplicateai 

Caresses will not spoil; 
Oh. joy at every side awaits 

The Tiller of the Soil! 

A hardy« tanbumt man is he, 

A hardy, sunburnt man ; 
But Who can boast a hand so free, 

As ho. the Tiller can ? 
Nor summer's heal, nor winter's coM, 

The power has him to foil— 
Oh, fkr above the knights of old, 

U the Tiller of liie Sea* 



LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 

We haye great pleasure in laying before our read* 
ers, the annexed notice of a course of lectures on Ag- 
riculture, by Mr. Norton, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was sometime since appointed Professor of 
Chemistry as connected with Agriculture, at Yale 
College. It will be seen that Mr. Norton enters upon 
his duties as Professor, by the delivery of a course of 
lectures, intended, not so much for the proficient in 
chemistry, as to give the farmer a clear and connected 
view of both science and practice in their relations to 
each other. From a recent interview with Prof. Noa» 
TON, we were gratified to learn that it was his intention 
to give this course of lectures such a character as to at- 
tract and interest that large class of farmers who know 
little or nothing of chemtstry — to show them the pro- 
per connection of scienoe with their pursuits, and to 
invite them to a course of study and reflection, calco- 
lated not only to improve their minds, but essentially 
to benefit them in the practical operations of their bu- 
siness. From his long and laborious investigations of 
the science of agriculture, luder the ablest professors 
of chemistry, both at home and abroad — from his 
knowledge of the character and .wants of our farmers, 
and the practical good sense which he brings to the 
task, we have the highest confidence that an institu- 
tion is now founded, wnic)i will afibrd those who desire 
to partake of its benefits, a sound, practical, scientific 
agricultural education, such as is required to enable 
those who intend to become agriculturists, to follow 
their profession with both pleasure and profit. 

The course now proposed, will continue two months, 
commencing on the first of January. The whole ex- 
pense attending it, for board, tuition, &e., need not 
exceed $35 to $50, and we hope, and cannot but be- 
lieve, that the class in attendance will be sufficiently 
numerous to afford Prof. Norton and the Trustees of 
Yale College, conclusive evidence that they have acted 
wisely in opening this avenue to knowledge to the far- 
mers of our country. 

In addition to the leetures. those who wish to pur- 
sue a short course of elementary Chemistry in the 
laboratory, will have an opportunity afforded to them, 
at a small additional charge. Two hours daily, will 
be devoted to the instruction of such pupils in simple 
experiments and tests, calctilated to be useful in prac- 
tical experience. 

Instruction in Chemistry and the Connected 
Sciences, at Yale College, New-Haven, Conn.— 
The new Laboratory of Analytical Chemistry, connect- 
ed with this institution, will be opened on the 1st of 
November. 

Pupils will, however, be received and temporarily 
accommodated, on the 1st of October. 

The Department of Chemistry applied to the Arts, 
&o., will be u%der the charge of Prof. B. Silliman, Jr. 

That of Chemistry applied to Agriculture, will be 
raider the charge of Prof. John P. Norton. 

Every facility will be aflbrded to pupils who wish to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of eleraentrry or applied 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy, and the terms 
of tuition will be as moderate as the nature of the case 
will admit, and proportioned to the requirements of 
the pupil. 

The annual course of Lectures on Elementary Che- 
mistry, by Prof. B.. Silliman, will commence on the 
2d of October, at 12 M., and continue with five lec- 
tures each week, until about January 1st. Ticket, $15. 

Prof. Norton will commence a course of lectures on 
the Application or Science to Aoricvltdre, in 
January, 1848. This course will continue about two 
months, and there will be four lectures in each week. 
The object of these lectures will be to give the fmrmer 
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a clear and connected view of both science and prac- 
tice in their relations to each other. Experiments will 
be given when they are necessary to the clear under- 
standing of the sabject. The fee for this course will 
be $10. 

Soils, rocks, minerals, metalic ores, and other sub- 
stances, will be promptly analyzed on moderate terms. 
Pupils not otherwise connected with the college, par- 
ticipate in all the advantages of the above courses. 

Arrangements will be made by which pupils in these 
departments can enjoy the advantage of attending to 
other courses of instruction in science, in this institu* 
tion. which are open to the public; and they can also 
have easy access to large libraries and scientific collec- 
tions. New Haven is a place of easy access from all 
parts of the Union, and is the resort of nearly six hun- 
dred students in the various departments. Board and 
lodging are procurable on very moderate terms. 

Additional particulars will be promptly supplied on 
application by letter to either of the gentlemen whose 
names are given in this advertisement. New Haven, 
Conn,, Sept,, 1847. 

Thb Horticulturist for October, (No. 4, Vol 11.) 
IS embellished with a plate of " Montgomery Place," 
the beautiful and highly improved seat of Mrs. Edward 
Livingston, on the Hudson. Among its contents, are 
a description of this most delightful residence, illustra- 
ted by several engravings — the Cultivation and Propa- 
gation of Azaleas — Culture of the Peach — a Hint to 
Plant Growers — Memoranda on Pears — Fertilization 
of Plants — Remarks from Experience on the value of 
twenty- five Pears — Suggestions in regard to Pomologi- 
cal Reform — The Ida Green Gage Plum — Popular 
Errors about the rise and fall of Sap, with a great va- 
riety of shorter but valuable articles, under Foreign 
and Domestic Notices — Horticultural Exhibitions, &c., 
&c. This work, edited by A. J. Downing, Esq., is 
gaining an extensive circulation, and cannot fail to 
awaken a lively interest in the advancement of the ru- 
ral arts throughout our country. It is published month- 
ly, 48 pages octavo, at the office of '* The Cultiva- 
TOR," and may be obtained of Messrs. Newman & Co., 
booksellers, 199 Broadway, New- York — Messrs. J. 
Breck & Co., Seed Store, 62 North Market-st., Bos- 
ton, and of Messrs. Zieber & Co., booksellers, Chest- 
nut-st., Philadelphia. Price $3 per year. 

0(^The American Farmer copies without credit, 
our synopsis of the ''Debates on the Profits of Farm- 
ing," which took place at the Agricultural Meetings 
in Boston, last winter. The article as published 
in the CuttivatoTf was made up by us with considera- 
ble laboi' — it being the substance of the whole discus- 
sion, which occupied four or five evenings, and was 
very carefully re-vrrUten from the reports of all the 
meetings, published in no less than four diflerent 
papers. 

Compost. — The American Farmer recommends a 
compost prepared in the following manner. Take 40 
bushels of mould from the woods, 5 bushels of ashes, 
leached or unleached, 5 bushels of bone dust, 1 bushel 
of plaster: the whole to be incorporated together by 
shovelling over, and the heap to be then thoroughly 
moistened by 30 gallons of human urine, and again 
shovelled over. The compost is recommended for one 
acre of wheat. 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
"POR aalo a few choice Merino ■h<iep— backs and ewes— of an- 
doubted purity of blood, and a quality that will give utisfaction 
to pnrchaaers. l^ey can be sent west by eanal, at the subucriber's 
risk. a J. JONES. 

CorowaU, Yk, June 1, 18i7.-ir. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, SepU 91, 1847. 
FLOUR— Genesee, new, S5.7&i»5.87--Ohio aud Michigan, 
f5 . 50a»5 . 75. Demand steady. 

GRAIN.— Wheat, Geneve, per bu., 91. 20— Com, northern, 63a 
65c.— Rye, 74fl75c.— Oata, 45a47 c. for good lots. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb., lOoaOc— Western, dairy, 
12al4 cents. 

CHEESE— per lb., 7ia7Jc. for Herkimer county— 6ia7 for Ohio. 
BEE F— Mens, per bbl. , $ I 'i . 75a9 1 3 In demand. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl.,f 13. (50— Prime, 10 5U. Dull, 
HAMS— per lb., smoked. lOioUcis. 
LARI>-Per lb. lOolOtp. 
^ HEMP— Russia clean, per ton, #975- American, dew-ronedi 

HOPS— new, western, per lb., 10al9e. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per 18ial41c.— Up 
land and Florida, llalS^e. 
WOOL— (Boston prices,) Sept 18. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.* 45a47| eta. 

American full blood fleeces, 4(k(42{ " 

** ihree-fburths blood fleeces, 34a36 " 

*' half blood do 34a36 ** 

" one-fourth blood and common S8a30 

RxMABKS.— By the Brittania, which leA Liverpool on the 4th of 
August, and arrived at Bo«ton on the 20lh, we have English pa- 
pers to the 3d of August. The prices of breadstufls were still Iqw- 
er. The best western canal flour was quoted at 24s. 6d. and 95s. 
6d. per bbl. Richmond and Alexandria at S3 s 6d. and Ha. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 23a. 6d. and 24s. New Orleans aud 
Ohio 20>». and 21s. Sour 90s. Indian com 26s and 31s. per quar- 
ter. American pork was dull, and transactions in the article 
limited. Beef in demand, and a short supply in market. 

The failures of E^iglish corn-factors have been quite numerous, 
and the results have been seriously felt by some of our grain and 
produce dealers. The crops, both in the British islands and on the 
continent, of Europe are good. In England and Scotland the har- 
vest is unusually abundant, and in Ireland it is not lacking. The 
potato disease has appeared in a few locations, but the diminution 
m the usual supply, at the worst, is not expected to be less than 
one-fourth. The Mark Lane Express, speaking in regard to the 
disease, says, the potato may be fairly pronounced convales- 
cent," and will probably speedily recover its usual health. In va- 
rious parts of Europe, the crops are described as heavy almost be- 
yond precedent. 

NOTICE. 

ORDERH for the " Warren Horse Power and Thrasher," (latest 
stvle) Trimble's and others.— Also for Aericnltural Machinery 
and Implements generally, will continue to be promptly attended 
to hy the undersigned at 126 Pearl st JAM KS PLANT, 
October 1, 1847.— It. New- York City. 

APRICOT TREES FOR SALE. * 

'pHE subscriber has for sale, at his nurseries at Fishkil! I^ndinqr, 
N. Y., a few thousand of his Early Golden Apricot, whicu was 
noticed by Mr. Downing, in the Horticulturist tor August. 

This Apricot being a new variety, and a hardy and thrifty 
growing tree, the fruit ripening early, and the trees bearing v«>un^', 
m any exposure, and the fruit being comparatively free lr«')m the 
attacks of the Curculio, he can recommend it as a valuahle kind to 
cultivate, either for market or domestic uses. The original tree, 
from which the pr&jent stock was worked, has been in bearing 
eighteen years, and has not failed to nrotluce a fair crop every 
year. The fruit the present year sold for twenty dollars per 
bushel, by the quatitity. 

The trees are worked on peach and on phim stocks. Tho*e on 
peach stocks, two years from the bud, are offered at twenty-five 
cents each, and those on plum stocks, one year from the biid, at 
37^ cents each. A liberal discount by the ^undred. 

Also a large lot of Frost Plums, and a general assortment <^ 
Fruit Treei and Orape Vines. Priced Catalogues sent o-: post- 
paid application. CHARLES DV BOJS. 

Fishkill Landing, Oct. 1, 1847.— It^ 

FRUIT TREES OF SELECT VARIETIES ONLY. 
For sale at the NURSERY of J. J. THOMAS, Ma- 
cedony Wayne county ^ N, Y, 

THE aim of the proprietor has been to select only the very finest 
varieties, which their time of ripening, excellence, or pro- 
ductiveness, renders eminently desirable, i his selection ha« heen 
made personally, after man^ years of careful examination, flrnm 
several hundred sorts in bearing. 

No kinds art ever offend for sale which hare not been fully Usted 
by trial in a bearing suus^ so as to insure in all cases their genuine- 
ness or excellence. 

The stock of Apples consists of many thousand trees, and are 
miwtly of large size and fine growth; and be!<ide<} the hest stniKl:ird 
varieties, includes the finest new sorts— as Northern Spy, Early 
Joe. &c. 

The Cherries comprise the most celebrated varieties, and the treea 
are large, straight, and handsome. A good collection of Peaches, 
Apricots, and other kinds of fruit— all at moderate prices. 

A large and select collection of Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, and Planu, including many of the most brilliant Ru^, <.f 
new and rare khids. 

Catalogues and information by letter ftamished on all post-paid 
applications; and trees secorely packed in wet moss with mudded 
roots, so as lo be sent with perfect safety by canal or railroad. 
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SOUTH DOWN BUCKS. 

^pHE subscriber offers for sale a few rery superior South Down 
Bucks, some of which were selected by him in England. They 
are (liouglit to be die best sheep of this breed in America, nnitinff 
«s iher du the blood of the celebrated flocks of the Dak« of Rich- 
mond and Earls Jersey and BathursL 

Application mav be made by letter, addressed to Rhinebeck, N. 
York, or persoiialij at the Ellerslie Farm, on the Hudson river, 
two miles south of Rhinebeck Landing. WILLIAM KELLY. 

Ellerslie, Oct. 1, 1847.— It. 



10,000 Copies in Four illonthd. 

COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 

r\R Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, ^ymp^ 
^ toras, and Remedies, and rules for restoring and preMrviug 
health by good management, with fall directions A>r Training and 
Breeding, by S. W. COLE, E^q. 

This is emphatically a book for every farmer, and no farmer's 
MbTBry is complete withom it. The demand for TEN THOU- 
SAND COPIES in the short space of fourjmonths, speaks vol* 
umes in favor of the work. The farmer has in this neat and com- 

Sact volnme. a complete ENCYCLOPEDIA, in which he may 
lid the whole snbject of the Treatment of Domestic Animals, fa- 
miliarly diflctissedf and. roles and remedies Ailty and clearly pre- 
•cribed. 

Highly recommendatory notices have been received from many 
of fhe most distinguished Farmers and Editors ip the country. The 
fotloM'ing short extracts show in what estimation the work is 
keld. 

[From Ex-Governor Hill of N. H.J 
Mr. Cole has shown himself well qualified for the compilation 
•T this wurk. We understand that it has already had a free and 
extended sule ; many times its price to almost any farmer, may 
be saved in its purchase.*' 

[From J. M. Weeks, of Vermont.] 
* The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind I 
liave ever seen. Every Farmer ought to have one." 

[Christian Mirror. Portland.] 
*' We think no farmer would willingly be without this book 
after glajicing at the Table of Contents." 

[Albany Cultivator.] 
This will be found a useful book. It speaks of diseases under 
tfie names by which they are known in this country, and the reme- 
dies prescribed are generally within the reach of every farmer, 
and may frequently be found on his own farm. We second the 
suggest iDn that it should be in the hands of every farmer." 

[American Agriculturist.] 
We recommend to all who keep Domestic Animals to procure 
Mr. Cole's new book. The lives of many valuable animals might 
be saved by following his directions." 

The price of this valuable book, finely bound in leather, is 50 
•ents. 

WANTED— 50 activci intelligent, and enterprising agents, to 
sell this work, two in each State in the Union. A small capital of 
from $25 to ^50, will be necessary for each Agent- Address, 
roST-PATD, the publishers. JOHN P. JKWETT & Co. 

October 1— 3u 23 Comhill, Booksellers' Row, Boston. 




JOHN IVIAYHER & CO.'S NEW SELF-SHARPEN- 
ING CORN, COFFEE, AND SPICE JVfJLL. 

^HE above cut shows the construction of our Premium Mill for 
' Grinding Corn. Oats, Coffee, Spires. &c., Ac. It is considered 
highly valuable for its simplicity oi construction, durability, and its 
■dnptanon for farmers, planters, ami grocers. Jl may be operated 
by liand or horse power, and will grind iVom foarto five bushels of 
gf'otl meal per hour, and from 300 to 4(Ml lbs. of cotree «»r spice per 
nonr. Price, from S28 to ^30. We also have for sale a smaller 
inill for t ie snme purpo!*e, which will grind from 1^ to 2 bushels of 
o«>Tii per hoi'r, and fromOO to loo lh« of colfee per hour. Price, 
from $.5 to $G. JOHN MAYHKR & CO., 

United States ARricnlJur;il Warehouse. 
Oct. 3- It. No. 195 From, near Fulton-«t., N. Y. 



TAR PAINT AND LIMB. 
n^AR PAINT for sale at the AlbMiy 6as Worka : A eery s*«9 

article for covering barns, &c. 
LIME for sale at the Albany Oas Works, eluap. 
Oct. I ' 



OSWEGO NURSERIES AND FLORAL GARDEN, 
r W. P. ALLEN, Esq., having sold his interest in this establr^b- 
^' raenl to E. A. Sheldon, the busineia will in fata re be conducted 
under the name of SHELDON & KLINE. Mr. Allen will here- 
af^er devote his time as an amateur and market cultivator ; and hai 
kiwlly offered us his services in the introduction and testing of 
every new and rare variety, together with the use of his specniien 
grounds; and we flatter ourselves that we shall soon be able to 
show the finest collection of fruit in the Union ; e.<peciHlly of 
PsAms and Psaches, to whieh otir schI andxstimsie acem reroaVka* 
biy well adapted. The poeition of our nursery being the mosi 
ncniherly of any in the United Slates, and situated upon the imme- 
diate shore of the lake, fully exposed to the winds, which, at the 
lame time, serve as a protection from the severity of frosts to our 
more tender fruits, renders our trees much hardier, and far tDorc 
desirable for transplanting into every variety of soil and clirrni'e, 
than tliose grown in more southem sectiona, and on atimulHted 
soils. Our trees are all vigorous and healthy, and free from ibs 
numerous diseases with which most other purseries are 'mftc\*id. 

Tht yellows of the peach, and the froxen-$ap and fire-Uight of the 
peoTy ure dimaaes never hmoim in the Onoego nuneries.. 

We have now ready for sale some thirty thousand peach trees 
of the choicest varieties. 

Our supply of Pears is also \Bm and very desnrabfe. We have, 
in addition to the usual stock, a few hundred of the Onoego B^vrrt, 
only to be obtained at these nttrserieSj which can be supplied, if de- 
sired, at S9 each, for those two years old from the butt or graft. 
GraAs will be supplied for 92 per dozen. 

Our stock of Apples. Plums, Apricots, and Nectarines, though 
not as extensive, we trust is sufficient to supply the demand. 

We have a good assonment of Omaniental Trees and Shruhn 
Our Ailanthua, of which We have several thoosandj are oi the 
largest size. 

Our collection of Roses, Bulbous Roots, HCTbaceoua, and Green- 
house Plants is very extensive. 

All articles-sold as cheap as can be obtained from any other nar- 
sery in the state- All orders promptly filled, and trees and plants 
packed aixl shipped in good order. Catalogues sent gratis to sii 
desiring them. Address SHELDON k, KLINE, 

Oct. 1, 1847. * East Oswego, N. Y. 



WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER. 

TN addit^m to their other nursery stock, wiH have for sale this 
fall, Beurre Langlier, Leon Le Clerc, Colmar D'Aremberg, 
Inconnue, Van Mons, and Althorp Crassane Pears. 

W., T. & T. would also inform the public that they have mads 
an arrangement with Dr. Hssmak Wsndsll, by which they are to 
have the control of the stock of hi« magnificent new seedling cherry 
called" Wendell's Mottled Bigarreau," trees of which variety 
they will have for sale in the autamn of 1848. 
Sept. 1, 1847.— It. 



GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 
'pHE right to manufacture these celebrated mills can be obtainei 
of the subscriber, atvJunction P. O., Rensselaer Co., N. York. 
He also ^ives nmice that he shall prosecute all persons who in any 
manner infrnige tipon his patent. I. T. GRANT. 

Junction P. a, Kens. Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 1847— 4t. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE subscriber, manufacturer and dealer, has constantly oi 
hand an extensive assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLB. 
MENTS, of the most appivved patterns. 

PLOWS, adapted to every variety of soil, embracing nearly 
150 different patterns and sizes, among them the PREMIUM 
PLOW, for Which he was awarded the silver cup, at the Fair ot 
the American Institute, in Oct., 1846. 

Moore's Premium Plow, which for general purposes has as 
superior. 

Freeborn ft Hitchcock's Plow, a good article, very extensively 

used at the south. 

Minor, Horton ic Co.'s Plows^ vai^ons tiaea. 

Ruggles. Nourse k Mason's " " " 

Prouty ft Mears' " " " 

Sub Soil c» « u 

Two and three ftirrow ** 

3ide Hill and D'juble Mould 

Cultivators, w ;h steel and cast shares. 

Harrows, plain and double hinged. 

Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters. 

Mills for Grinding Grain, Com and Cob Crusher* 

portable Horse Powers, of various kinds, for driving Threshinf 
Machine?, Mills, and other Machinery. ^ 

Threshini; and Clover Machines of various kmda; Clover Cleaa* 
ing machines 

Fannin? Mills, | Store and Steamboat Truckii, 

Grain Cradles, Cotton Trucks, 

Wheel Barrows, I Sugar Mills, 

Plow Castings, Castings for Hor.«e Powers, Mill and Gin Gear, 
ftc, Ac. Carts and Wngrtns made to order. 

Also on hand and maiinractured to order, every dcwripilon of 
Braw, Copper, and Inni Wire Cloih, Sieves. Screens, RitMU-s, A* 
all of whicli will he told on the nioM favorable terms. 

JOriN MOORE, 193 (old No. 183) Frout-st., N. Yoik 

Sept. 1, 1647.-11. 
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A VALUABLE FARM IS FOR SALE 

IN Windsor, Vt., coittaiiiMig upwards of 400 acres of tand, citm- 
pricing tillage, grazing, aiid wtxidlaiid in rlue proportion. It is 
situated on the banks of the Connecticut river, near the viiiHge of 
W I iiiLsor, aiid also iieAr the eastern ternimus of tiie Vermont Cen- 
tral Tculroad, and is well provided with suitable buildmars, among 
wliicii IS a beautil\il English cottage, recently built. The farm is 
in a fine state of cultivation, and in point of capacity for iinprove- 
mnii. and convenience, and beauty of situation, is unsurpassed in 
ii* ..wii beautiful valley. SAM'L H. PRICE, Agent. 

Windsor, Vl.. Aug. 1, 1847.— 3L 



PROUTY & MEARS» PLOWS. 

n^HKSE celebrated plows are warranted, and the money will be 
i returned for every plow that does not suit. Hon. Dixon H. 
I>>wi!«, Senator from Alabama, said, at the Farmer's Club in 
New- York, *' My corn crop declined from 70 bushels per acre to 
40 ; I sent north and got one of Prouiy's plows, aud now have the 
best crop within 5U miles." 

The subscriber is sole agent, and offers for sale an aasortment of 
the above plow«, as also a general stock of agricultural Imple- 
ments. Samuel C hills, 189 Walcr-sireet, N. Y. 

New- York, August l» 1847—31. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF 
THE AGE. 

ITEPHART'S PATENT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRE- 
'-^ SERVER— by the use of which Fruits, Vecetables, Butter, 
E?i;s. Bacon, &c-, can be had at all seasons of the year-^pooses- 
siii? all their natural juices and flavor. 

The undersigned, having purchased the above patent right for 
the United States and Territories, excepting the states of New- 
Jf ruey, Delaware, Maryland, and the cities of New- York ajid St. 
Louis, invite the attention of the public to an examniation of the 
•cieiitific principles upon which the above invention is bused, as 
^(.-11 89 its practical utility. For a particular description of the 
Preserver, see the Cultivator for July, 1847, page 217. They offer 
for ;>ale patent rights for the construction and use of the Preserver, 
by states, cities, counties, towns, or individual rights, upon terms 
that Will induce all interested in the growth or sale of fruit aiul 
veyeiables; also dealers in butler, eggs, or in the curing and pre- 
lervaiion of meats, to purchase rights and construct houses. 

All desirous of a farther knowledge ot the operations of the pre- 
•erver. can see one in operation, either by calling upon P. Kep- 
hart, Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md.. who is our authorized agent, 
or upon the subscribers, Coats-st. Wharf, near Fairmount, Phila. 

AH communications will receive prompt attention if addressed 
•iib«T to P Keptiart. Baltimore Md., or FLACK, THOMPSON 
& HROTHER, Spring Garden P. C, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Julyl-if. 



PURE BRED RAMS. 

'p HE subscriber has a few choice rams for sale, bred from the 
celebrated flock of Geo. Flower Esq., of Albion, Illinois, and 
some from a Saxon ram imp<irted by Henry Clay, Esq., of Ash- 
land, Kentucky. These sheep are of fine healthy cousiiiuiiou, with 
» very fine long staple- 

He has also atlded to his flock 20 ewes and rams, selected from 
the flock of Samuel Patterson, Esq., of Washington Co , Pa. These 
sheep are not surpassed by any in America; [see the comtnunica- 
Uoii of L. A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for Nov. 1846,] their wool 
ha\ iiigr been sold last year in Northampton, Mans., at 75 cts- 

He has also a few fine young Shepherds' Dogs, bred from a 
Scotch cully, imported by Mr. Mitchell, of Lasalle Co., III. 

A. H. NICHOLS, Greencasile, Puuiam Co., la. 

August, 1, 1847—41. 



GENEVA AGR»L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

^HK subscriber has recently put in operation a new Foundry 
-■- A?iD Machixb Shop, intended chiefly for the manufacture of 
AoRicPLTURAL IMPLEMENTS. A number of valuable improve- 
ments ill various farming tools having been made and patented by 
his predece.ssor, (T. D- Uurrall.) this establishment has been erect- 
«<1 'or the manufacture of these and such other implements as the 
BJarket may require, and in order that purchasers may depend upon 
* ?eiuiine and well fimshed article. Auioug other things he has 
"f^w on hand 

Burrall's Patent Threshing and Clover Machines and Horse Powers 
Shell Wheel Plows, greatly improved the pre&out 

So awn. 

BurraU's Patent Corn Shellen, Noa. 1 and 9, do. da 

Also. Subsoil, Com, and Shovel Plowa, Straw Cntlcrt, of vari- 
ous kinds. Scrapers, Plow Points, Trimming*, &c.. Sec 

He intends adding to his pre-nent stock from time to time, by ac- 
lertioim from the best articles in market; all which will be got up 
<ii the best style, aud lold, wholesale and rtttail, oo reasonable 

term.-*. 

Mill Gearing, Castings of all kinds, pattem-raaking, ftc, ftc, 
•xeouted on short notice. E. J. BURRALL. 

Geneva, August 1, 1847.-41. 

MULTICOLE RYE. 
^HTS kind of rye was introduced from Prance a few years since, 
but has been tried in this couutnr sufficiently to prove its 
*"^piednea8 to our soil and climate. Its yield, in most cases, » 
<r<^m a sixth to a foorth more than that of common rye. under the 
>*'ne circunMaaroa. A few busheU for sal« ai tlie Af . WarehooM 

^ Seed Sior«, 10 and 18 Gre«ll-i^ Albur. 

fi«Pt- 1. LUTHER TUCKER. 



BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 

GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
^^HK stock of fine, thritV Apple trees, now of size for sale, is 
unusually large and fine. The assortment of Cherry trees is 
also very extensive, comprising the most choice and po|iolar iKirts. 
Peach trees, a very fine collection, healthy and free from disease. • 
Pear trees of the most choice and aelecl varieties, both on free ' 
stocks aud also worked on quince stocks, for dwarfs or garden cuU 
ture. But seven trees in these nurser.es have ever been aflecied by 
fire blight. Also, a very general ass4)rtinent of the Plum, QumcC) 
Apricot, Nectarine, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
&c. 

Tlie assortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrube, Flowering 
plants, embraces almost every desirable article inihis department. 

Roses, 240 varieties. Many very choice and rare varieties of 
Moss, Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, and other roses, have recently 
been added to the collection. 

A fine collection of Green-house Plants ; aipong tbeni BO choie* 
varieties. of the Camelia Japonica. 

Very extensive additions are constantly being made to Ibis estab- 
lishment, and no expense has been spared to retider it as perfect 
as that of any other in our country. Trees destined for the west 
will be shipped at Buffalo, per steamboat or propeller, unless 
otherwise ordered ; and the advantages that the»e nurseries (miSo 
sess over eai^iern nurseries in supplying the great west will b« 
seen at a glance. To say nothing of the extra expense of traiuu 
portation, the saving of eight or ten days, [very often two or three 
weeks,] in their transponaiion, is an item of some little impor- 
tance. 

The new Descriptive Catalogue 6f this establishment, a pamphlet 
of 60 pages, giving a full description of several hundred varieties 
of fruits, Jcc, will be sent gratis to all post-paid applicants. Or- 
ders by Hiail, or otherwise, will receive the most prompt attention. 

Buffalo, Sept 1, 1847.— 12t. BKNJ. HODGE. 



AMERICAN EGG HATCHING MACHINE. 
Patented Feb. 20^ 1846. 

AFTER 15 months of practical deinonstrntion, the subscriber 
is enable<l to pre5«ent the above machine to the public with 
confidence, as an auxiliary to the wants of the farm-house. It is 
so simple in its construction and management, that a child can in 
a short time su|)erintend its operations, with about an hourVt at- 
tention during the day ; and it requires no care aAsr bed-time. 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is found to bft the cheapesX and clean- 
est fuel, and by repented triuU, the average expense of this kind 
of fuel does not exceed a quurier of a cent an egg, for the full term 
of twenty-one days. Tiie chickens produce»l are healthy and 
strong, and their fine appearance has been the subject of general 
remark, among the many visitors (now) attending .*>aratogH Full 
primed directions and explanations accompany CHch machine. 
The machines are durable, and can be .sent with safety through 
any of the ordinary cbaiuiets of coiiveyajicc. 

PRICES. 

No, 1, containing between 2.50 and WK) eggs,. . $20 00 
" 2, " 500 and 600 . . 30 00 

" 3, »• " 600 and 1000 " ..40 00 

HjF* Rights for towns, counties, or stales, will be disposed of on 
very reasonable terms. 
Reference, Editors of Cultivator. L. Q. HOFFMAN. 

Albany, Sept. 1, 1847— 2t. 



I. T. GRANT & GO'S PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

THE subscribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav- 
ing enlarjred their manufacturing establishment, hope to be 
enabled hereafter to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. Their Fan-mills have taken the ^rst pre- 
mium at four of the New-York State Agricuhural Fairs, at the 
Stale Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland, at the Fair of the 
American Iiwtitute, and ai a large number of County Fairs, and 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, at 
the city of Washington. They have been repeatedly tried, and tha 
principle upon which they operate lliorouiflily tested by commit- 
tees appointed for that purp«ise, and in every instance haye been 
declared superior \o any that have come in competition wiih them. 
They have never been awanled the second premium^ and are the 
only mills manufactured, that will chaff and screen wheat per- 
fectly clean (ojid at the rate of one bushel per minute) at one ope- 
ration, taking out the che^, cockle and smut at the same time. 
They will also thoroughly clean rice, and all kiitds of grain aud 
seeds by running it through once. 

The materials, workmanship, and finish of these mills are nape- 
rior to any in market. The bearings are all turned and finished 
so that a boy can turn them wiih perfect ease. We manufacture 
four sizes, (with seven sieves to each mill.) varying in price from 
$31 forNo. 1, to $37 for No. 4,aud warrant them superior to any 
now in use. 

We also manufacture very superior Grain CradUt^ which hart 
taken the first premiums wherever exhibited. 
Our Fan Mills and Cradles are lor sale at the followiof friaees; 
John Mayher k Co., 105 Front-st., New-York. 
E. Whitman, 55 Lieht-st., Baltimore. 
Denslow k, Webxter, Savannah, Georgia. 
Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington «>ity. 
J. W. Howes, Montpelier Vt. 
Luther Tucker, 10 h, 13 Green-sL, Albany, N.Y. 
H. Wamn, Troy. 

I.T.QRANTIkOii. 
Jnaetion P. O., Renst. Co., N. T., Sept 1, 1847.- 
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PURE SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 

# iLLbe for sale at the Fair of the American Institute, in Octo- 
' ber next, two Bucks and two Ewes, very handsome; descended 
from the flock of the late John EUman, Esq., of Glyude, Lewes, 
Sussex, England. OB'H. ELUOT. 

Middleham, ElizabethtoWn, New- Jersey, Oct. 1, 1847.— It* 
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SHEEP AT AUCTION. 

PERKINS ft BROWN have between two and three hundred 
Bucks, and probably about as many ewos, more than they 
wish to winter, which they will sell at auction on Tuesday, tlw 
19th of October next Terms cash. 

Their sheep have all been selected and bred with particular re- 
gard to constitution, length, thickness, and fineness of fleece, and 
would greatly improve the character of most of the flocks in the 
country. 

Akron, Summit Co., Ohio, Aug. 91st, 1847.— It 
FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE subscriber has for sale thirty superior Bucks, one and two 
years of agC) of good size and form, raised from fine heavy 
fleeced ewes of the Saxon and Merino varieties. These Bucks 
Were got bv Green Mountain Hero, wiiose last fleece weighed 10 
lbs. 8 oz., thoroughly washed under a waterfall. The quality of 
his wool, as tested by sorting at the /hctory, was as follows :* 
Extrai 4 lbs. 3 QZ. 3d quality 1 lb. 6 oz. 
Ist quality I 13 " 4th " " 10 '» 
9d " 1 " 4 «« 6th "1 9 " 
These Bucks are numbered, and the subscriber has a record of 
Ibe weight of their fleeces, also samples of wool from most of their 
fleeces. EBENEZER SMITH. 

Middlefield, Hampshire eo., Mass., Sept. 7, 1847— 3t.* 



AFRICAN AND CHINESE GEESE. 

FOR sale, a pair of African Geese— (goslings of last sprin*,) of 
very large size. This variety has been called " the Swan 
Goose," and the " Pouched Goose." They are of the largest class. 

Also a pair of Chinese Geese, bred by Messers. Mcssisb, near 
Pishkill. They are perhaps the handsomest in form and plumage, 
of all geese, are not large, but very prolific, breeding twice or 
more in a season, and «re said to be excellent in flesh. Both va- 
rieties are decidedly ornamental to poultry-yards, and should be- 
long to all fine places where there are suitable accommodation* 
for them. Inquire at this office. Oct 1, 1847. 



V, TREES. 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY Of PARSONS ft CO., 

Flushingf tuar N^w- York. 
'T*HIS establishment now covers an area of more than seventy 

acre4, and the proprietors are cnabl^ to furnish on the most 
rea.s<»nnble terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. 

During the pfun year, their collection has been enriched by many 
■ovellies from Enrope. which will be found worthy the attention 
•f amateurs. Catalogues furnished gratis on opplication, by mail, 
•o Pliishine, or personally at 10 Piue-St, New- York. 

Oct. 1, lti47.-iu 



HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

A SAUL k Co., (successors to A. J. Downing k Co,) beg 
* leave to inform the patrons of this establishment and the pub- 
lic in general, that their stock of FRUIT TREES for sale for 
autumn i^anting) is ftiU and complete, comprising all that is chojcs 
and rare of recent introduction, as well as a Aill and large assort* 
ment of all the leading standard varieties. 

Their stock of ORNAMENTAL TREES being unusaally large, 
Ac*, they would particularly call public atienlion to their stock of 
tlu) following speides, as being extra fine: 
EVERGREENS. 
Astrian Pinea, Norway Spmeej 

Scotch do., JDnipera-^varietMii 
Weymouth da, Arbo^Vitsa, do. 

Balsam Fir« Yewa, Jbe., Jbc 

European Silver Fir^ 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES. 



Horse Chestnut, Red, 
White, 

— Yellow, 
Maple, Sugar, 
Silver leaved, 

— Scarlet, 
Norway, 

• English cork-barked, 

Aianthns, 
Catalp«, . 
Weeping Ash, 
European do., 
American do., 
Kentucky Coffee, 



Tulip Tree, 
European Larch, 
encumber Magnolia 
Umbrella do. 
Oriental Sycamore, 
European Mountain AdL 
Willow-leaved Oak, 
Weeping Willows, 
European linden, 
Southern Cypress, 
American Elm, 
Scotch Wylch do. 
English do. 
^* Cork'barked da 



American Arbor Vits, for screens. 
Also Hawthorn, Buckthorn, and Privet Plants, together with t 
q>lendid stock of Osage Orange Plants for hedges. 

A choice collection of Green-house Planu for sale io one lot or is 
parcels ; fbr particulars see Horticulturist for September. 
Catalogues sent gratis to post*paid applicants. 
Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, Oct. 1, 1847.— 9t. 



FOR SALE, 

THE full-blondod Durham Bull Napoleon," bred by Charles 
Henry Hall, owned by the subscriber at Leeds, four mi es 
from Catskill. His stock is very superior, and can be seer, if de. 
sired. He will be sold cheap, as the owucr, having used him 
several years, wishes to change his bull. 

JAMES VAN DUZEN. 
Leeds, Greene Co., N. Y., Oct 1— li» 



CHOICE FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR SALE. 

1ft AftO PE-^CH TREES, of about 30 diflcrent varietirt. 
iVfMW These will be sold in small quantity at 12i cents each, 
and in large quantities at from SA to $8 per hundred. 

30,000 Native Wild PLUM SEEDLINGS, one year old, from 
two to three feet high, at fS per thousand. 

100,000 APPLE SEEDLINGS, 1 year old; average height IS 
inches ; at 83 per thousand. 

Also on hand a very good aiisortment of Apple, Pear, Ploia, 
Cherry, Apricot, and Nectarine Trees. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, of exua size, saitable tor streeu or 
lawns, consisting of Elms, Maples, European Linden, EuropcMi 
Mountain Ash, European Larch, Norway Spruce, Firs, ftc. Ac. 
Also English Syccam^re, and Sugar Maple Seedlings, from two 
to three feet hi^h. Price. $12 per thousand. Packing extra. 

Trees will be carefully packed and delivered at the steamboat 
landing, or Kinderhook Depot, free of expense. 

Catalogues furnished to all who wish, and post-paid letters aad 
orders containing remittances, promptly attended to. 

HENRY SNYDER. 

Kinderhook, Oct I~lt* 
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MAKING AND SAVING MANURE. 



MfissM. Editors— In lookiiig oyer tke back vol- 
vroes of the CuUivaiorf my attention was caught bj 
the remarks of two distingnished individuals^ appended 
below, and npon which you then made some valuable 
observations. As the subject is one of vital impor- 
tance to the farmer, and one upon which there should 
be ^* line upon line/' I shall make a few observations, 
the result of my own individual experience. 

AuTHUR Young said, many years ago. he who 
is within scent of a dung-hill, smells that which his 
crop would have eaten if he would have permitted it.'' 

Sir Humphry Davy demonstrated this. — He says, 
" I plaoed a quantity of fermenting manure in a retort, 
anii ascertained that it gave off a liquid containing a 
l>tr<;e proportion of salts of ammonia. Seeing this 
result, I introduced the beak of another retort, filled 
with similar manure, under the roots of some grass in 
tl.e garden, and in less than a fortnight a very distinct 
ellbct was produced on the grass upon the spot ex- 
posed to the influence of the matter disengaged in fer- 
mentation; it grew with much more hixnrianoe than 
the grass in any other part of the garden." 

There are many substances on every farm, which, 
while in themselves enriching, may be profitably mixed 
with the manure to absorb and retain these volatile 
portions which arise from the process of fermentation. 

The first material I shall name, is swamp muck It 
may be truly said, that the farmer who owns a muck 
hole of good quality, and knows how to use it, is pos- 
se5;sed of a mine of wealth which will surely render 
his farm productive and profitable. I speak advisedly 
upon this subject, having used the article for several 
years in every variety of form. I say, without fear of 
arjjument or contradiction, that a compost, properly 
made, of two loads of muck to one of good, fresh ma- 
nure, is equal, in its effects on gravelly or sandy soils, 
load for load, to green manure. 

In order to manage muck to the best advantage, the 
farmer should so contrive matters as to get a year 
ahead with his matiure, so as not to be obliged to use 
it until his compost is fully ripened. In my opinion, 
formed from repeated trials, the noxious acids must be 
fully expelled from the muck by age and fermentation, 
to reap full benefit from its application to the soil. 

August and September are generally the most favor- 
s^>lc months for digging muck. First, then, the swamps* 
s*iould be thoroughly drained — there should be no half 
^ ay work here, for the benefit to be derived from it 
w ill fully warrant the undertaking, even if considera- 
ble expense is necessary. When drained, commence 
carting the muck to a suitable and dry spot on the field 
W'here it is to be used. Lay the cart loads of it in two 
rows, as long as the heap is to be when finished, with 



a space say of six or eight feet between. First spread 
down of the muck on each side, into the space between, 
a l&yer, ten or twelve inches thick, and then haul on 
the manure from the windows^ driving up to the ends 
of this bed, and thrbwing in from the cart on to it a 
layer, say eight inches thick, of manure — the work- 
men should not drive on to the bed and tip up the cart, 
to save labor, for reasons presently to be given — ano- 
ther layer of muck, shovelled on firom each side, and 
then manure, using two loads of muck to one of ma- 
nure, and so on until the heap reaches about five feet in 
height, the last covering being of muck. Care should 
be taken to lay the compost up as lightly as possible, 
in order to secure perfect fermentation. The team 
should not be driven up on to it, as we have seen far 
mers do, nor should even the workmen tread on it. — 
For the same reason the heap should not be built too 
high, as the pressure upon the bottom courses will be 
so great as to prevent their rotting down thoroughly. 

The compost gets into a general heat sooner or later, 
after it is made up, according to the weather or sea- 
son of the year. It is proper here to remark that the 
summer months are most favorable for making up the>^ 
heaps, although they may be made up as late as No- 
vember. In this case, however, a gpreater proportion 
of manure must be used, and the heaps will need to be 
shovelled over the next April to fit them for spring 
crops. I have also composted muck both with lime 
and ashes, when the quantity of dressing for my land 
was not sufficient from my muck and manure compost. 
Last season I made a compost of sixty one-half cords 
of muck, and six casks of lime, seven bnshels to the 
cask, and applied it to a field of ten acres of corn, 
using the manure compost as far as it wonld go, and 
then the lime and muck. The corn compared favora- 
bly, on the part of the field dressed with the lime and 
muck, to that where manure and muck was used; the 
whole field averaging a little better than sixty bushels 
per acre. I have also found that five or six bushels of 
ashes to a half cord of muck, makes a compost equal 
to either of the others. A load of leached ashes to 
six loads of muck, is also a good compost for sandy 
land. 

In applying these composts to the soil, I have fomid. 
after trying it by spreading on to the grass ground, be- 
fore breaking up and turning it under the whole depth 
of the furrow, and also by spreading on top of the ftir- 
row, and harrowing it in, that neither way was best. 
It is difficult to bury thirty or forty loads per acre suffi- 
ciently with the harrow, and turning it down to the 
bottom is too deep. I therefore do my breaking up 
late in the fall — say in November. The frosts of win- 
ter completely pulverise the surface, and kill the grist 
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roots, 80 that in the spring I have a clean bed to work 
upon. The compost is then spread, thirty to forty 
loads per acre, and harrowed first, and then covered 
three to four inches with the plow. This I can easily 
do, as . I always break up my grass land from six to nine 
inches deep, varying with the quality of the land. By 
this mode of practice, my corn crops always average 
as high as sixty bnshels per acre, and on my best land 
sometimes as high as eighty bushels. 

Having now given my experience with composts, I 
have something to say of the barn-yard. And by the 
way, Messrs. Editors, how many yards you will see 
upon a side hill, with perhaps a brook running by or 
near the lower side, where all the cream of the yard 
runs to, benefitting nobody knows who. Instead of 
this kind of management, the yard should be made con- 
siderably dishing towards the centre and the sides will 
then be dry to walk around. A good supply of muck 
should be hauled to the yard in August or September, 
where, if the yard is shaped right j it will absorb all the 
liquids and wash of the higher parts, and retain them 
until wanted. The yard should be cleaned out after 
haying the next season, and the contents laid up in 
square compact heaps on the field where wanted. The 
loads should not be tipped up, to save work, sprauling 
five or 9ix loads over a quarter of an acre, exposing a 
needless surface to evaporation, but nicely laid up ; 
the straw and stalk litter and the liquids of the yard 
among the muck, will ferment it strongly, and the next 
spring it will be a black, free mass, and spread like 
garden mould. 

In addition to supplying the yard liberally with muck, 
a quantity of leaves may be gathered, late in the fall, 
and used for bedding the cattle. Some farmers, in- 
stead of this, lay the planks of the cattle stalls with an 
opening between them of about one-half inch, and so 
arranged as to be easily taken up. Two feet thick of 



muck or loam, is put under the floor, and in the spriog 
it is excellent manure. 

The hog-pen is also an important help in making 
manure. Four or five hogs will make from April to 
December at least thirty loads of most excellent com- 
post, if properly attended to. In fact it is a business 
which they seem fully to understand and appreciate. 
The hog yard should not be extended over too mu< h 
ground, as there will be a loss by evaporation attend- 
ing it. The yard should be in as small a compass as 
practicable, and two or three loads of materials pot in 
at a time. As often as once a fortnight, holes should 
be made in the manure with an iron bar, and corn 
dropped into them. By attending to this operation, the 
hogs will work the compost over from top to bottom. 

Every farm has not muck upon it, but every farm 
has something in the shape of enriching materials 
which may be profitably carted to the yards. Rich 
turf, thickly matted with grass roots, and dug about 
two inches deep, is an excellent material with which 
to cover a yard. The accumulation of leaves and veg- 
etable mould in the hollows and at the foot of hills in 
woodlands — the accumulations by the sides of stone 
walls and fences in the lots, are also good. Every ob- 
serving and enterprising farmer will find something on 
his farm, with which he may profitably increase his 
stock of manure. 

I think that observation will fully justify roe in 
the remark, that the farmers of New England mi?ht 
generally double the quantity of their manure heaps, 
without detriment to the quality, by attending to the 
collecting of those substances to be found on everv 
farm, which, while enriching in themselves, absorb and 
retain much of the liquids and gases of the mannre, 
which would otherwise run to waste. 

F. H0Z.BB00K. 

BrattUhoro, Jug, 17, 1847. 



ON COOKING FOOD FOR CATTLE. 



We are frequently asked whether the cooking of 
food for stock, by steam or otherwise, would be profi- 
table. 80 far as regards feeding cattle, we are with- 
out any reliable experiments which have been made in 
this country to test this point. The subject has at- 
tracted much attention in England and Scotland, and 
the results of several experiments there made, have 
been recorded. These experiments seem mostly to 
lead to the conclusion, that though in some instances 
cooked food does produce a greater gain than the same 
amount of raw food, yet the advantage of the former 
is not sufiicient to defray the expense. In feeding 
hogs, however, especially where grain of any kind is 
used, the advantage of cooking seems to be generally 
admitted. We are also inclined to think, that there 
may be an advantage in partially cooking some kinds 
of food for cattle— such as com stalks, chaff, or straw, 
which by this means become more palatable, and the 
nutriment they contain rendered more soluble, and move 
easily assimilated. The whole subject of feeding ani- 
mals, however, is one deserving of more thorough in- 
vestigation than it has here received, and we would 
earnestly commend it to the attention of our agricul- 
tural societies. In the meantime, we submit the fol- 
lowing extract from an article on the Management 
of Live Stock in Scotland/' published in the London 
Farmer's Magazins : 

An important question regarding the feeding of 
eattle, and one in reference to which considerable di- 
versity of opinion still prevails, is whether cooked or 
moked food i» tho mott profitable. The detenniiia- 



tion of this question has been made the subject of care- 
ful experiments by eminent farmers north of the Tweed, 
and I shall now give an epitome of the results ob- 
tained, and the conclusions arrived at. 

Mr. BoswELL, of Kinoausie, in Kincardineshire, ex- 
perimented on ten Aberdeenshire homed cattle, very 
like one another, and their food consisted of the Aber- 
deen yellow bollock turaeps and potatoes. The fiv6 
put on raw food weighed alive 228 stones 11 lbs., and 
the other five on cooked food 224 stones 6 lbs. Whea 
slaughtered, the butcher considered both beef and tal-*' 
low to be perfectly alike. Those fed on mw food cost 
£32 2s. Id., and those on cooked, £3A 5s. lOd., leav- 
ing a balance of expense of £2 3s. 9d. in favor of the 
former. Mr. Boswsll mentions that the lot on raw 
food consumed more than those on steamed, and that 
when raw tumeps and potatoes were put into the stall 
at the same time, the potatoes were idways eaten op 
before atumep was tasted ; while, on the other band, 
steamed turaeps were eaten in preference to steamed 
potatoes. The ooncUsion arrived at by Mr. Boswxix 
is, that it is unprofitable to feed cattle on cooked food. 

It appears," he says, that it is not worth the trou- 
ble and expense of preparation to feed cattle on boiled 
or steamed food ; as although there is a saving in food, 
it is counterbalanced by the cost of fuel and labor, aod 
could only be gone into profitably where food is veiy 
high in price, and coal very low.''* 

The above results, regarding the tmprofitableness of 
cooked food, have been corroborated by the experimeag 

• Itiis Bmyi of the HifUaad saA Affrion^^ 
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of Mr. WAZ.KEK, of Ferrygate, in East Lothian. Ho 
oelected in Febraaiy six heifers that had been on tur- 
neps, and were advancing in condition, and divided 
them into two lots of three heifers each, and put one 
lot on raw food, and the other on steamed. The food 
consisted of as many swedes as they oould eat, with 
3 lbs. of braised beans, and 20 lbs. of potatoes, half a 
stone of straw, and 2 oz. of salt, to each beast. The 
three in^edients were cooked by steaming, and the 
bruised beans were given to the lot on raw food at noon, 
and one- half of the potatoes in the morning, and the 
other half in the afternoon. It was soon discovered 
that the lot on the cooked food consumed more turneps 
than the other, the consumption being exactly 37 owt 
16 lbs. 5 whilst, when eaten raw, it was only 26 cwt. 
1 qr. 14 lbs.— the difiference continued during the pro- 
gress of the experiment for three modtEs. 

Stots [steers] were experimented on as well as hei 
fers. there being two lots of two each. They also got 
as many Swedish turnips as they could eat ; but had 
30 lbs. of potatoes and 4^ lbs. of bruised beans, 2 oz. 
of salt, and half a stone of straw each, every day. 
The cost of feeding each lot was as follows : 
Three heifers on steamed food, for one week, £1 2s. 
lid., or 7s. Aid. each. ' 

Three heifers, on raw food, for one week, 16s. 3d., 
or 5s. 5d. each. 

Two slots, on steamed food, for one week, 16s. id., 
or 8s. 6}d, each. 

Two stots, on raw food, for 1 week, I3s. 6|d., or 6s. 
9^d. each. 

The following is a statement of the comparative 
profits on oooked and raw food : 
Live weight of heifers when put to feed on £, «. d, 

steamed food, 74 St., equal to 42 st. 41bs. 

beef, at 58. 6d. per St., sinking ofial.. . 11 12 7 
Cost of keep for 12 weeks 6 days, at 7s. 

4 id. per week 4 19 



Total cost 16 11 7 

Live weight of the same heifers when fin- 
ished feeding on steamed food, 90 St., 
equal to 50 St., 9 lbs., at 68. 6d. per St., 
sinking offal 16 9 U 



Loss on steamed food on each heifer. . 



2 6i 



Live weight of one heifer when up to feed 
on raw food, 74 St., equal to 42 st. 4 lbs. 
beef, at 5s. 6d. per st., sinking ofial... 11 12 7 

Cost of keep, 12 weeks 5 days, at 5s. 5d. 
per week 3 8 lOi 

Total cost 15 1 5i 

Live weight of the same heifer when fin- 
ished feeding on raw food, 89 st. 3 lbs., 
equal to 50 st. 1 lb. of beef, at 6s. 6d. 
per St., sinking ofifal... 16 5 5^ 

Profit on raw food on each heifer. • • • • • 1 4 

Live weight of one stot when put up to 
feed on steamed food, 84 st., equal to 
50 St. 4 lbs., at 5s. 6d. per St., sinking 
offal 13 4 

Cost of keep for 12 weeks 5 days, at .8s. 

6id. per week 5 8 4 

Total cost 18 12 4 

Live weight of tne same stot after being 
fed on steamed food, 104 st. 7 lbs., equal 
to 56 St. 10 lbs., at 6s. 6d. per st., sink- 
ing offal 18 8 7i 

Profit on each stot on steanled food 3 8^ 

Live weight of one stot when put on raw 
food, 90 St., equal to 51 st. 6 lbs., at 5s.. 
fid. per St., sinking offal 14 2 10] 

Cost of keep for 12 weeks 5 days, at 6s. 
9id, per week 4 6 1 

Total cost 18 8 Hi 

Live weight of the same stot after being 
fed on raw food, 106 st. 7 lbs., equal to 
58 St. 6 lbs., at 6s. 6d. per St., sinking 
offal 18 19 94 

Profit on each stot on raw food 10 10 

The following table shows the progress in condition 
made by the cattle experimented on : 



Cattle. 


Average live 
weight of three 
at commence- 
ment of feeding. 


Average live 
weight of 
three at end 
of feeding. 


Average in- 
crease of live 

weight in 
three months. 


Average dead 

weight of 
beef. 


Average 
weight of 
tallow. 


Average 

weight of 
hide. 


Average 

weight of 
offal. 




st 


at. lbs. 


It lb*. 


ai. Iba. 


St. Iba. 


•t. lbs. 


St. lbs. 


Heifers on steamed food . 


74 


90 


16 


50 


, 7 11 


3 12 


26 9 


Heifers on raw food. . . . 


74 


89 3 


15 


50 1 


8 4 


4 4 


26 10 


Stots on steamed food. . . 


84 


103 4 


19 


56 19 


8 11 


5 12 


28 3 




90 


106 5 


15 


58 6 


8 8 


5 4 


30 4 



The conclusion which Mr. WALun draws from his 
experiments is the following : 

" We have no hesitation in saying that, in every re- 
spect, the advantage is in favor of feeding with raw 
food. But it is worthy of remark, that the difference 
in the consumption of food arises on turneps alone: we 
woukl therefore recommena every person wishing to 
f- 'n\ tattle on steamed food, to use potatoes or any 
oth?r food that would not lose bulk and weight in the 
stcamini; process; as there is no question but in doing 
so they would be brought much nearer to each other in 
ihc article of expense of keep. Upon the whole, we 
freely ijive it as our opinion, that steaming food for 
cattle will never be attended with beneficial results un- 
der any Circiimstances whatever, beeanse it requires a 
ttiorc watchful and vigilant superintendence during the 



whole process than can ever be delegated to the com- 
mon rtm of servants, to bring the cattle on steamed 
food even upon a footing of equality, far less a superi- 
ority, to those fed on raw food.'^f 

Mr. HowDEN, of Lawhead, in East Lothian, ob- 
tained similar results from hisexperiments, which were 
conducted with a view of ascertaining whether cooked 
oiv uncooked food is the more profitable in the feeding 
of cattle. He found the preparation of the food by 
steaming any thing but profitable. The cost of pre- 
paring the food in his case was, however, considerable, 
as an expense of about ten shillings each animal was 
incurred by the practice. A sinsrle horse load of coals, 
carriage included, cost ten shillings; and exactly six 
cart loads were required and used in preparing the food 
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for the cattle, equal to 6s. 8d. eaok, and pixibably as 
much more would not be aa oTer estimate for the ad- 
ditional labor ia three months. Aeeordiag to Mr. How- 
den's experience; it seems that steaming renders taint* 



ed turnips somewhat palatable, while it has a contrary 
effect on tainted potatoes; the cattle preferring the4 
raw. Torneps require a longer time to steam, ard 
lose l-8th or i*10th more of their weight than potatoes. 



A VISIT TO THE BEAL SCHDLE [pbactical school] IN GIESSEN, 

(From the Jonnud of a CStemieal Stsdant— Sprisg of 1845.— Conummicated to ** The CnltiTator.") 



A FEW days sinoe the annual examinadon of the pu 
pils took place in the presence of the government com- 
missioners, a few patrons, and gentlemen from oat of 
town. It was oonduoted in the school building, which 
is a plain wood and brick structure, at the bottom of a 
shallow eourt, looking out upon one of the most quiet 
and unfrequented streets in the oitj. 80 far as retire- 
ment and stillness are concerned, no situation in the 
whole town could be better. In other respects the new 
building about to be erected, will doubtless have more 
attractions — for about this are no trees, no pleasant 
grounds, no objects of art, and within, very little oon< 
sideration of comfort is displayed in the structure and 
disposition of seats, desks, ke. 

By invitation of one of the teachers, I was present. 
I entered a room on the second floor at 9 o'clock, Just 
as the whole school rose to sing. They were led, or 
accompanied rather, by their teacher on the violin, and 
sustained three parts of a pleasant morning song, with 
much sweetness and great volimie of voice. Upon 
counting those who did not sing, and making such an 
estimate as I might of the whole number, the propor- 
tion of the former to those who sung I found to be 
about as one to six or seven. Their ages varied from 
seven to sixteen years. 

The seats were long benches, each of which, with the 
desk in front, was framed into a kind of moveable plat- 
form, so that the removal of a suite of desks would be 
attended with the transport of the corresponding seats. 
Arranged parallel to each other, each row of desks is 
the back of the seats in front. The floor ii raised at 
the farther extreme, so that the desks and seats are 
upon an inclined plane, bringing all the pupils in full 
view of the director, as he is seated upon an elevated 
platform in one oomer. 

In the corner adjacent to that occupied by the direc- 
tor, is a large case containing models of mathematical 
forms. Around the walls, were great numbers of pen- 
eilling8,india-mk drawings, crayon portraits, paintings 
in water colors ; and, in full view of the class "vrho 
usually occupy these seats, a series of plaster models 
of the ear, luind, foot,- head, and a variety of designs 
in basso and alto relieve From these I fancied some 
of the drawings had been made. Upon examining the 
drawings closely, I found them all bearing the stamp 
of instruction by a teacher who knew how to accom- 
plish a given eflect of light and shade with the fewest 
strokes of the pencil. 

At the right of the director's desk, and in Ml front 
of the class, was the black-board, suspended by two 
rings from the wall, immediately behind. About the 
black-board, standing or sitting, were the teachers 
whose classes might be called up for examination dur- 
ing the day. First of all was the director, whose po- 
sition is a little more than equivalent to that of a prin- 
eipal of a high school with us — then comes the teacher 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy — ^then of History 
— then of Moral Philosophy — then of Geometnr, Trig- 
nometry and Geometrical Projection— of Algebra, 
of Frenoh and English — of Music, of G^grapf^— of 
Drawing^of Book-keeping, and of Penmanship. 

At the oloM ef the exeroise in HBging— with yrbkk 



the day of study and recitation is regularly introdncfd 
— ^the pupils of the lower classes withdrew, leaving 
about sixty, and the examination in Moral Philo»o(<»iy 
commenced. The instructor was a man gifted in ex- 
citing the interest of others in what he taught. Ail 
the. pupils continuing in their seats, except when par- 
ticularly singled out to reply to an inquiry, he com- 
menced a kind of parenthetic lecture on the first prin- 
ciples of morality — coming alwa]^ to a full pause 
where the expression embodjring the thought was to be 
uttered. These pauses of the teacher were filled up 
by the pupils; and the examination, with little inter- 
vals of catechetical exercises, consisted in this disser- 
tation, in whiqh the teacher controlled the conjunctions 
and prepositions, while the pupils distributed the sub- 
stantives, adjectives and verbs. It was exciting iD a 
high degree, and at the conclusion of nearly three qnar- 
ters of an hour, was taken up by the director, vho 
pursued a little more rigid method, but none the less 
to the credit of the pupils. 

This examination, at the suggestion of the director, 
gave place to that in Trigonometry. The teacher 
probably inexperienced, and though I have no do'jbt 
honored the selection of the committee of exaroiDati« o 
as a man of acquisition, he lacked the gifts of reftdi- 
aess and grace in his instruction. He made his owa 
diagrams, and performed all the solutions, instead of 
entrusting them to the pupils. The so drawn trian- 
gles were merely three lines intersecting each other, 
without limit 01 length; and 'the circles made each 
with two strokes of the ehalk, a half cireumference 
being allotted, in intention, to each stroke, were unfor- 
tunately no nearer oircles, than the careless toss of 
two eresceints would be likely to give. The characters 
he employed, purporting to be from the Greek aod 
Roman alphabet, bore so little resemblance to the ori- 
ginals, that they were quite unintelligible. Altogether 
his olass^ though evidently composed of hard students, 
had to attribute their regard for mathematics to ano- 
ther ciroomstance than the charm of his mode of in- 
struction. The geometrical drawings made by his cla&s 
exhibited. They consisted of planes, and solids, 
and projections of the simpler crystalline forms, ail of 
which were exceedingly well done. I sabaequanUy saw 
a suite nf drawings the steam engine models, beioDi;- 
ing to the school, made by former pupils, which were 
quite faultless. The young artists are already archi- 
tects or painters— <me of i^bem ia now painting the in- 
terior of a ohuroh at Mayenoe. 

Then oame declamation in Genuan and English. An 
extract from Childe Harold on the Rhine, was pro- 
nounced vrith unexpected excellency of emphasis and 
inflection. Then succeeded translations from Gerniao 
into English, of passages of which they were familiar, 
and of others which were new to them. They were thor- 
oughly instructed, as I oan testify from my acquaint- 
ance with their teacher. 

Thn exercise was suooeeded by a lecture from one 
of the boys some fourteen years old, npon heat, the 
thermometer, the principles of Natural Philosophy ap- 
ilied to the explanation of the various phenomena of 
I thawiiigi rauuag, which the toaoher ar 
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8ured me had beeo very slightly corrected hy him. It 
was certainly qaite remarkable. Then commenced an 
examination of the whole class upon this branch of 
Natural Philosophy, conducted somcthinf as that had 
been in Moral Philosophy. It was highly satisfactory 
to the commissioners, and revealed the happiest talent 
in the teaoher of interesting his pupils in what they 
studied. He asked them, among other things, what a 
man about to ascend Mt. Blano should take (or food ? 

Meat, because it is the most sofid." How would you 
prepare it f "Boilitl** "Why I" " Least trouble." 
*'What temperature does the proper preparation of 
meat require f " 21 2o " Could you heat water to 
this temperatpre, in an open ves^l, on Mt. Blanc 1*' 
Following this up with questions calling forth explana- 
tions, he gave the most satisfactory evidence of the 
thoroughness of their instruction. 

Algebra succeeded Natural Philosophy, and though 
the teaoher performed most of the solutions himself, 
there w^ a promptitude and eargerness displayed, in 
directing him what to write, that proved his ha^ng the 
secret of advancing his pupils. The achievments were 
not of the highest order — ^indeed not so high as I have 
known tlmon^ young Misses of .equal age. Still they 
were such as to indicate thoroughness on the part of 
the tefltcher. 

In the afternoon, the exercises, commencing with a 
song, in which as before most of the pupils joined, were 
conducted in the same general manner as in the morn- 
ing. The government commissioners, a few patrons, 
and a few strangers were present. Immediately after 
singing, the teacher of History commenced the exam- 
ination of his class. It was most exciting to all, the 
audience as well as pupils. He opened by saying-* 
^' In the sixteenth century there was a war in Ger- 
many called the" " The thirty years' war," shouted 

the boys. He resamed — " which commenced" " in 

the year so and so," — ** at" — such a place. ^' " A 
battle occurred ^between" — ^the Generals' names were 
given, and so on. Occasionally a mistake was made 
by some one, which the teacher reproved by a deep ex- 
pression of pity, regret, and surprise. The pnpils 
were conducted through the history of Germany gea« 
erally, and of their own state particniariy. 

Then followed an examination of the classes in 
French, including recitation and dedamatioii. 

Then succeeded organic Chemistry — commencing 
with the formation of starch in plants — their gum and 
suprar. Then the conversion of sugar into carbonic 
acid and alcohol. Then the absorption of oxygen by 
the latter, and the formation of vinegar. Then came 
a parallel between the egg and seed, showing how the 
seed contains in its nitrogenous ingredients something 
like the essential to the development of the chick. It 
was profoundly grateful to find in these boys a knowl- 
edge of the great fundamental principles of animal 
and vegetable phvsiolocy. 

At the close of the day's examination, the director, 
in a very imfeeling manner, with no language of ap- 
probation or condolence, announced that of the second 
class, all would, at the commencement of the next 
term> be promoted to the first, except three, whose 
names he mentioned, and whose seats he pointed out. 
The lads, who were not poor students, but unfortu- 
nately of subordinate capacity, burst into tears. One 
of the teachers remarked to me — The director knows 
very little of human nature — these boys are dispirited. 
They niight have been saved." 

The total independence of the teachers from all re- 
sponsibility to parents, has its advantages doubtless, but 
it sometimes permits men, who, though possessed of 
intellect, lack the higher requisites of human feeling, 
to occupy situations of great responsibility, and to 
which they ought never to have been appointed. 



This director is quite a little tyrant in his way. All 
the subordinate teachers approach him, though the in- 
ferior of many of them, as if he were the gprand duke 
l^inlself. Their salaries depend upon their being at peace 
with him. He knew Pestalozzi, and wrote a book 
which was thought to indicate fitness for sueh a situa- 
tion, and thus gained it. 

Teaohera are removable «ily for misdemeanor, and 
are therefore at rest about their salaries and their liv- 
ing, when onoe connected with an Institution. The 
road td prefermaiit is through th^ press ; and hence it 
is that the German bookstores teem with auoh multi- 
tudes of books, given out every year. 

The salaries increase with years, and when the teit- 
oher is too far advanced to perform his duties with effi- 
eieney, he is pensioned, aiid permitted to retire. The 
director receives $400; the teaoher of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy $320; the others less, down to 
$100. 

In Gieseen, there are seven different kinds of schooU. 
Three for the humbler classes, receive boys and girls 
of dtflfereat ages, up to fourteen years. Two for the 
better classes ; and the Beal Sohiile, and the Gymn^ 
Slum, more nearly eorres ponding with our coUeges, 
make up the number. 

Every child less than fourteen years of age must at- 
tend school, upon penalty, in ease of negleot, of the im- 
prisonment of the father. The teachers are paid by. 
government, though the parents must pay a part of 
the expense of tuition, directly. 

Boys intended for the superintendence of mining 
operations; for apothecaries; for any of the avocations 
where profitable pursuit requires a knowledge of sci- 
ence, as well as all intended for the professions, are 
sent to the Gymnasium. Either of these schools re- 
ceive pupils at six or seven years old, and they ordina- 
rily continue in each till they complete its course. 

The title of teacher and of Dr., if it had been con- 
ferred, belongs to those gentlemen who preside over 
the various departments of instruction in the Gjrmnaai- 
um and Real Sohiile. Professor is conferred only upon 
those who hold ordinary or extraordinary professor- 
ships in the University. 

The Misses, who will extend their education beyond 
the range of primary schools, are instructed by private 
tutors. 

All young gentlemen destined to the University, 
must have passed through the Gymnastio conrse, which., 
in its classical and mathematical features, is quite 
equal to our college course. 



LiGHTinNQ' piMiNisHED BT TsLEoaAPHs. — We sec 
it stated on various hands, that the multiplication' of 
telegraphic wires through the country, is going to re- 
store the electrio equilibrium between difierent places 
How will it do that, pray I A thunderstorm is of^en an 
aoeumulatioa of clouds five miles high, and forty mile< 
in diameter, and a half a mile or more up to the lowest 
part. The earth itself is already an excellent conduc- 
tor, and would do much more towards restoring equili- 
brium, by means of its ten thousand points, everywhere 
stretching upwards, in the form of hills and trees, tha>. 
a few horizontal wires, twenty-five feet above its sur- 
face, with no upward points. The great mass of th ■ 
fluid is miles above ; and the little explosions in tiic 
telegraph offices, no more affect the electrici^ of thes" 
leagues of charged matter, than mid-oeean by the di^- 
charge of a pop-gun. 

AoBicxaTTTRAL Chemistrt. — This has become «n 
fashionable, (very useful indeed it is, in its place,) tim: 
the papers of the country are very largely sprinkleii . 
if not literally filled, with the most absurd suggestion^ 
and conjectures, in constant attempts to expliun every- 
thing soientifloally. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS— No. U. 



No oandid man, after dne reflection, will deny that 
the elevation and improyement of agrioulture, both in 
its character as a business in which masses of human 
beings are engaged, or as an oooapation upon which the 
world depends for food, is of the first importance, and 
of deep and abiding interest to an agricnltnral state. 
Nor do I imagine that reflecting minds will hesitate in 
admitting as eqaally tme, that edncation, improvement 
in agrioiUtaral science, and the intelleotaal advance of 
farmers, must of necessity form the chief element in 
elevating and perfecting the noblest and best of all 
callings, and the truest and most pleasing of all scien- 
ces. Education is the Archimedian lever, which will, 
with an irresistibl'^ power, raise to its real pre-emi- 
nence, the farming interest, and elevate to their right- 
ful position the farmers of the country. 

In no land upon which the sun shines, do the same 
inducements present themselves for mental improve- 
ment, and no where else can education work such 
magic influence for good to the masses, as here; for no 
where else has republican institutions placed upon an ele- 
vated level, all the people — here personal freedom is un- 
restrained — here no cruel social distinctions rise up to 
crush rising aspirations, and drive into hopeless obscu- 
rity rii^ing genius. Here, too, the right to property is 
free, title to land unfettered, and industry and perse- 
verance make it attainable by all. Here all may ac- 
quire knowledge — that better inheritance than gold or 
silver — for on every side the school house stands with 
open door, and invites all, almost without money and 
without price, to di-ink from their rich and pure foun- 
tains, for truth is always pure, and knowledge always 
rich, emanate when or where they may. It is indeed 
a goodly land, and I imagine there are but few among 
us who are not proud to call it " his own, his native 
land.'' But far as we stand in advance of other na- 
tions, we have not, I think, yet reached perfection ; we 
have yet much to learn and much to do in order to pro- 
gress and improve. In our educational department — 
in the elevation and improvement of our schools, much 
remains to be done, both by the state in her sovereign 
capacity, and by the people in their private relations. 
Lei.n.slators must enlarge their vision, and boldly ad- 
vance with the light of science, and be prepared, with 
a V ise and liberal hand, to give new and increased fa- 
ciliTies (or the spread of knowledge — and the education 
of the people, where common sense and sound judgment 
point the way. There is no danger of too many 
schools or too much learning; at least the farmers of 
the state have a wide margin on which to work, and a 
great advance yet to make, before they come up with 
other classes. 

The idea, I think, is quite prevalent among men, 
that tlie business or pursuit of farming, requires little 
ehe but physical strength, powers of endurance, and 
capacity to labor — ^that it is a business of the hands 
ami sinews, and not of heart and head — ^that any dolt 
can plow, and sow, and reap. While we grant that 
the above are essential to success in tilling the soil, we 
hold, as all right thinking men must hold, that they 
are bubordinatc to the higher and commanding power 
o( intellect, and stand, in relation to the mental influ- 
ence, ill the same secondary capacity with the horse 
and (ue ox, and the passive machinery of the farm. In 
If!. til, there is no traide or calling, be it ever so intri- 
cate or nice, which requires more intelligence, sounder 
j(ivi;jrinont, and more discriminating wisdom and fore- 
cast ^ than farming. In no bu^ineia ia there greatdr 



need of scientiflo knowledge— the farmefi above every- 
body else, if he would receive full recompense for iiii 
toil, should understand the power of chemical action— 
the results of the combination of simple substances— 
the changes produoed by such combinations j for who, 
like the former, has aoSirectlj to meet and provide ijr 
the changes of the ever-ehanging weather ; for heat 
and cold ; for spring-time, munmer, and autumn ; lor 
wet and dry ; and for all the variations attendant up ^Q 
these shifting scenes and circumstances, I know, in- 
deed, that long practice and close observation will do 
much to fit the farnkcr for his business, but it cannot, 
from the nature of things, provide him all the informa- 
tion he needs; for there is a kind of knowledge vshich 
cannot be received by intuition, nor learned by simple 
observation: effects may thus be witnessed and scanned, 
and be often times rendered vastly useful in the conduct 
of the farmf but the farmer shoudd understand cau-f<s, 
as well as witness effects, for then he can oftentimes 
manufacture effeets indispensably necessary to his suc- 
cess. Scientific knowledge, combined with a quick 
perception, sound judgment, and every day practice oa 
the farm, are the chief requisites for the perfect fir- 
mer ^ and the first requisite, and which after all is the 
best foundation upon which to build, it is idle to lojk 
for without agriculture ia taught in our schools, as & 
distinct, separate branch of education. It is true that 
the principles of agricultural science are all about iis; 
but it is also true that the wisest cannot compreiRvid 
or render them practically useful without much and ^la- 
tient study — long and critical examination — and by 
sure and oft repeated experiment ; and all experience 
teaches us that it is difficult to begin to acquire an edu- 
cation in old age. Men acquire habits of thought as 
they do physical habits — ^and it is hard to break up old 
associations, and to commence to learn new things . Mea 
sometimes indeed break through aU obstacles and ruIe^, 
and become celebrated scholars, after the meridian of 
life has passed. But there can be no doubt as to the 
mle, viz : that education, in order to become thoro ii^b 
and perfect, should begin in youth ; and I can see do 
reason to except agriculture from that rule. Nor tj 
there any occasion for its interdiction from the p!ar^ 
where our youths commence the acquisition of kno^ i- 
edge, and where the mind first begins its disciplinary 
process. Impressions made in youth are hardly ever 
eradicated, and so of principles prelate they to moralj 
or to science, when once impressed on the youthtul 
heart, and when they are fully indented there, by djij^ 
and years of constant drilling, will, in nine cases oa: 
of ten, retain their legibility, so long as life lasts. 
Men are always adding to tehir stock of knowledge; 
day by day they learn new facts, and acquire increa*-. i 
knowledge, and literally education is only finished 
life, or the beginning of dotage. But such, I imagine, 
is not the true meaning, certainly not the generally re- 
ceived definition of the term : Education, in its u^nal 
acceptation, is a thing belonging to the earlier year-- of 
life — it is the storing up of knowledge to be u&M a? 
occasion requires afterwards; the acquisition of fact? ar. 1 
principles, rules and memoranda, to be used in all suiv 
sequent life, as occasion may require, or circumsian.: i*« 
demand. If I am correct in this view of the subl". 
all must at once see the importance of introducincr rij- 
riculture into our system of education, and of raa-c -j 
it a permanent branch of study for those who exj > * 
or desire to till the soil for a livelihood. Is it not :r • 
that farming is governed by oejrtain fixed principles 
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that the soil in its combinations has certain fixed rules 
— that mother earth, in all her diversified forms, is yet 
governed by laws as unalterable as those of the Medes 
and Persians. In truth, earth, and air, and sky, with 
all the laws pertaining to each, are properly within the 
sphere of the farmer's study, and may, and should form 
part of his education. He toils, and sweats, and is 
bustained by hopes of a plentiful harvest; and should 
he not then be able to take full advantage of every law 
of production, to aid him in his labors, and to render 
certain the end he seeks ? I here repeat, that it is 
idle to expect results, such as I have glanced at, with- 
out adequate means, viz: without introducing agricul- 
ture into our schools, and making it a fixed and per- 
manent department of study and education. The great 
truths and principles upon which it is founded, should 
be indented upon the minds of our youth, by patient^ 
persevering study; it should be begun in youth, and 
fixed in the memory as among the most useful acquisi- 
tions it can make for after life. And to accomplish 
this great and desirable end, I would establish in the 
state two or more agricultural schools. My idea is 
that these schools should be of the highest order, and 
that they should be liberally aided in their inception, 
and for the few first years of their existence, by the 
funds of the state — for in no other way can they, or y^W 
they, be established so as to become permanent. This 
I conceive to be the initiatory step — the starting point, 
towards a general system. Agricultural science needs 
some rallying point — some elevated position, where it 
can make itself known and respected, and from which 
it can scatter its precious infiuenoe over the entire 
&tate. Sound philosophy would dictate a commence- 
ment at the highest point, viz : with colleges, instead 
of district schools — for in a question of this character 



it is better and easier to expand from such a point— 
from a fountain broad and pure, than from one cireom- 
scribed and obscure. Let the minds of the farmerf 
once be directed to this subject, by the establishment 
of an Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, 
in the east, in the centre, and in the west ; let a few 
of their sons enter these institutions, and study the art 
and the science of farminpf ; let it be clearly demon* 
strated that inch a thing is practicable ; and soon, in 
the natural and regular order of events, we shall wit- 
ness the gradual spread of agricultural schools — an in- 
creased and increasing interest in agricultural knowl- 
edge — and in good time, most, if not all our district 
schools, will have a regular, permanent class study- 
ing and preparing, by acquiring a proper education, for 
farmers. 

I have not time, in this paper, to enlarge, as I should 
like to do, on this subject. I ask the attention of the 
Legislature, now in session, to this important subjeet. 
No subject which can come before'that body, is of more 
interest to a vast majority of the people than this — it 
concerns more than the present generation ; it looks 
into the future, and in all time to come will distil its 
benefits and blessings. As legislators, look at the mat- 
ter In its comprehensive aspects, survey the whole 
ground, and let no narrow or stinted policy prevail in 
your action — a few thousands now appropriated and 
wisely spent, will add millions of wealth to the state. 
Again I say, be not restricted in your action. When 
the bill now before you, for a school in the east, comes 
up for -action, meet it in the spirit of an enlarged and 
enlightened liberality, and give, not only to the east, 
but also to the centre and the west. Adopt a system 
commensurate with the wants of the state, and be as- 
sured the people will thank yon. D. A. Ogdsn. 



CULTURE AND DISTILLATION OF PEPPERMINT. 



It should not be surprising, that in a country so di- 
versified in both soil and climate as is the United States, 
that we should learn every year of some new fruit, or 
grain, or vegetable, which lends its tribute to the aug- 
menting wealth of the national prosperity. The pri- 
mary staples of the nation have been subjects of long 
and familiar discussion, and improvements in their cul- 
tivation are constant and progressive. The minor pro- 
ducts of the soil, which enter into the economy of gen- 
oral consumption, and add to the national wealth, are 
often little thought of save in the immediate localities 
of their production. In the report of Judge Ells- 
worth, late Commissioner of Patents, we have been 
informed of the great amount of white mustard, and 
the large profit which it has yielded to the producers, 
in a limited district of the western part of the country, 
and this, too, without withdrawing much time and at- 
tention of the growers from other crops of greater 
value. 

In this section of New-Tork, there is an article alike 
valuable for its medicinal and other uses, which has 
been cultivated with great profit to the producers, that 
has hardly attracted attention even in the immedi- 
ate neighborhoods of its production. I allude to the 
article of Peppermint ^ and its distillation into oil, and 
its manufacture into essence. 

It is to invite attention to this subject, that I am in- 
duced to give you a brief history of its cultivation in 
this neighborhood. Its cultivation is principally con- 
fined to a few persons in Phelps township, in this coun- 
ty, and Lyons and Arcadia townships in Wayne coun- 
ty. It is cultivated without any serious interference 
with the neoesswy attention to other cropS; and has 



yielded, for some years past, some fifty or sixty thou- 
sand dollars annually to the producers. 

This species of mint was first introduced into this 
vicinity, by the Messrs. Burnett, some thirty yeart 
ago, who first planted it on the flats of the outlet of 
Canandaigua lake. They brought it with them from 
Ashfield, Massachusetts. They distilled it, and sold 
the oil, in the western part of New- York and Canada, 
at prices varying from five to fifteen dollars per pound, 
and realized, from small beginnings, each a handsome 
fortune. When the oil is diluted into essenoe, the 
profits are very great. 

This mint differs from what is generally called spear 
mint. The peppermint has a larger stalk, and a larger 
leaf, than the spear mint. In rich ground it will grow 
from two to two and a half feet high. 

The principal expense in its cultivation is in proeur- 
ing the roots for the first year's crop; and the chief 
labor is in the first year's cultivation. The ground 
should be rich, and should be carefully plowed in th^^ 
fall or spring, so as to be entirely free from grass and 
weeds. 

It is cultivated from the roots, which should bo 
planted in the spring, in drills from eighteen inches tv) 
two feet apart, and should be cultivated carefully wit!; 
the hoe until after mid-summer, at which time it sentK 
forth rimners or shoots, like the strawberry, and covei - 
the entire space planted, sending forth innumerab! > 
branches and stocks. It is out in the fall liiien ma. 
tured, and distilled intd oil. The roou remaining i.i 
the ground during winter, vegetate in the spring, and 
covering the entire spaoe planted, require no cultivu- 
tion the leoond year, and so alto of the tf^"* 
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the end of the third year, the ground hecomes so ex- 
hausted, and so infested with grass and weeds, that it 
is necessary to plow up the roots, and plant fresh 
grounds. So the first year is the only one of expense 
or labor in the cultivation, as it requires no cultivation 
the second and third years. The crop is exhausting to 
the land. Lands have rented from eight to ten dollars 
per acre for the purpose of raising this mint upon them. 

If the seasons are favorable, and the lands rich, the 
erop the first year will yield mint that will produce 
from ten to thirty pounds of oil to the acre. The se* 
eond year (which is the most productive) from twenty- 
five to forty pounds j and the third year from ten to 
thirty pounds. 

The process of distilling the mint into oil is simple: 
The mint when mowed, on maturing, is placed in an 
ordinary still boiler with water, and fire is placed be- 
neath. The evaporation is condensed in a retort, and 
the oil being of less specific gravity than the water, 
floats on the surface. The water in the retort is per- 
mitted to escape by a tube beneath the surface of the 



water in the retort, on which the oil floats. The rv/r 
after being distilled, is taken from the boiler vrirh i 
hook, and the boiler filled with fresh mint and wa:er 
until the whole crop is distilled into oil. 

The process of purifying it from all extraneous rsr 
ter, is to filtrate the oil through clear white paper. !: 
is Uien placed into tin canisters, containing aboui iwr- 
ty-five pounds, and tightly corked and sealed, and 
then prepared for market. 

Many persons, who have cultivated it for years, hi ' 
realized handsome fortunes, and without interftrr: 
with the regular production of other crops on 
farms. 

I may state, in conclusion, t&at for several xf^'i 
past the speculators of the cities have nbonopolized 
private purchase, nearly the entire crop in thisriM: 
aqd this year they have purchased iht mint, and u 
ttroyed the most of it, w as to demand a greater a: 
vance on the last year's snpply of oU. 

ISlias Cost. 

Oaks' Carmn, Ontario co,, N. F., Sq>t. 1, 1847. 



BROOM MANUFACTORY. 



Having a few hours to spend at Schenectady about 
the 1st of September last, our friend, Mr. Charles H. 
ToMLiNsoN, kindly accompanied us to several places 
in the vicinity, and among the rest to the broom manu- 
factory of Messrs. Van £pF8. 

They have been en<7aged in the business about eleven 
years. They have a farm of about 300 acres — 200 of 
which are Mohawk fiats. A large portion of the flats 
was formerly of little value, in consequence of being 
kept wet by a shallow stream which ran through it, 
and which, together with several springs that issue 
from the sandy blufi* on the south side of the flats, kept 
the srround marshy, and unfit for cultivation. By deep- 
rning the channel of the stream, and conducting most 
•f the springs into it, many acres, which were previ- 
•usly almost worthless, have been made worth $125 
per acre. They have also, by deepening the channel, 
aaring the water of the springs, and securing all the 
fall, made a water privilege, on which they have erected 
an excellent mill with several run of stones' leaving, 
besides, sufficient power to carry saws for cutting out 
the handles of brooms, &c. 

They have, this year, about 200 acres of the flats 
in broora.corn. The cultivation of this article has 
wittiin a few years, been simplified to almost as great 
a decree as its manufacture. The seed is sown with 
a seed- barrow or drill, as early in spring as the state of 
the sround will admit, in rows about 3i feet apart. As 
soon as the corn is above ground, it is hoed, and soon after 
thinned, so as to leave the stalks 2 or 3 inches apart. 
It is only hoed in the row, in order to get out the weeds 
that are close to the plants — the remaining space being 
left for the harrow and cultivaior, which are run so 
frequ»>ntly as to keep down the weeds. The cultiva< 
tion is finislied by running a small doubW mould-board 
plow, rather shallow, between the rows. 

Tae broom-corn is not left to ripen, as formerly, but 
is cm while it is quite green, and the seed not much 
passed the milk. It was formerly the practice to lop 
down the tops of the corn, and let it hang sometime, 
tliat the brush" might become straightened in one 
direction. Now the tops are not lopped till the brush 
are ready to cut, which, as before stated, is while the 
corn is <;recn. A set of hands goes forward, and lops 
or bends the tops to one side, and another set follows 
immediately, and cuts off the tops at the place at which 
they were bent, and a third tet gathers tha oat t'o|M 



into carts or wagons, which take them to the fader 
Here they are first sorted over and parceled out ir:i 
small bunches — each bunch being made up of bru«ri o\ 
equal length. The seed is then taken off* by an a^>,>^ 
ratus with teeth, like a hatchol. The machire 
worked by six horses, and cleans the brush very rayi ' ' 
It. is then spread thin, to dry, on racks put up in I l 
ings designed for the purpose. In about a week, vt : 
ordinary weather, it becomes so dry that it will beju t 
be packed closely. 

The ?talks of the broom-com, after the tops hl^« 
been cut off, are five or six feet high, and they are .i^ 
on the ground, and plowed in the next spring. I: .i 
found that this keeps up the fertility of the soil , so 
the crop is continued for several years without a; . 
rent diminution. It should be observed, however. " 
the ground is overflowed every winter or sprini;. a:-*- i 
considerable deposite left on the surface, whicti is 
doubtedly equivalent to a dressing of manure*. T .i 
may be inferred from the fact that some of the . i 
have been in Indian com every year for forty or r ■ J 
years, without manure, and with good cnltiration Lfi i 
seldom produced less than sixty bushels per acre. a' \ 
with extra cultivation, from eighty to ninety bi>f. -.i 
have been obtained. In case of need, the stalks w v.: I 
furnish a large amount of good food for cattle. T-i ^ 
are full of leaves, which are very nutritive, and whot'.t j 
out and dried for winter, or eaten green by stock turLi>: 
on the ground where they grow, wotild be very va.- 
able in case of deficiency of grass. 

Messrs. Van Epps employ twenty hands during rV 
summer, and in autumn, when the brash isbein:: ji*': 
ered and prepared, they have nearly a hundred. ni.>^ 
and female. They are mostly Grermans, who conu 
with their families during the broom oom harvest, a-^i 
leave when this is over. 

The manufacture of the brooms is carried on m 
in the winter season. The quantity usually turn ed < j£ 
by Messrs. V. £. is 150,000 dozen per annum. 



To SAVB HicxoRT moM WoKMs. — A oorresp^" * ■ 
of the Prairie Farmer says, that to prevent the ecu « 
evil of hickory timber becoming worm-eaten, ii -i. ^ 
be cut during the last half of July, or first halfri ^. 
gust. This is stated to be effectual. Does thi^ d' - 
on the habits of the inseoty^r the quality of the us. 
bar 4t thl.iea|f^gif,ed by GOOglC | 
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RUKAL NOTICES ABBOAD— No. IX.— By Ik. Ma^ve^. 



Wines and ViNSTARDt or France. — I have al- 
-oady taken ocoasioa to speak incidental^ of the gen- 
•ral appearance of tbe French vineyards. They be- 
on£r, by as&oeiatioB, to all our ideas of French land- 
>'-a[>e, and make up as important a feature in the rural 
ispect of the country, as (he com fields in the northern 
? tales of our Union. 

Still, it must not be supposed that the wine culture 
belongs to every district of France. Through the 
v^'hole northern third of its territory, vineyards are 
rarely met with, and only upoij some warm slope ex- 
posed to the sun, or in some closely sheltered valley. 
Indeed the sunny slopes are the favorite situations for 
vineyards throughout France; in more southern coun- 
Lries, a flat surface, and even a northern exposure, have 
been preferred. The soil most generally favorable is 
calcareous — such is the famous grape land of the Cute 
fVOr, from which come the finest of the Burgundies — 
such^ also, is the better portion of the C6te Rotie by the 
Rhone, being a caToareoxis belt lying between gneiss 
rock. The vineyards of Champagne are also of the 
rhe same genersd character, 

A stranger, passing only by the great diligence 
routes through France, would he rather surprised at 
the absence of vineyards, than «t their frequency*— the 
<;reat roads passing, for th^ most part, over broad 
plains which are unsuited to the grape culture. Be- 
tween Dijon and Chalon sur Sa<me, however, the tra- 
\ oiler will pass through the richest of the Burgundian 
vineyards,* and if he be not shut up to a tedious night- 
ride, be may see every slope upon hjs right, looking 
eaistward, covered with vines. They ascend in terra- 
ces, and upon shelves of the orumbliiig roek, till they 
reach a height of a thousand feet. The soil is a yel- 
lowish red, and CoU of the broken liifiestone. The vines 
are low, not thrifty in appearance, and clusters and 
irrapes are anmll, yet from them come the much prised 
Chambertinf Jfta/f, and Branue, From this golden 
bill-side, as it is expressively oalled, rich meadows 
stretch twenty leagues away to the heights of the Ju- 
ras ; and looking back from those heights, near the Ut- 
ile town of Poligny, a soene of agrionltural magnifi- 
oence is presented, unsurpassed perhaps in the world., 
Fir forests streteh down the sides of the mountains^ 
around yon — between them, perhaps, a grassy valley, 
on whose warmest edge a few vines are cherished, and 
in its bottom a brook, that tumbles away through 
green pasture-lands and oomfields, and orchards', till it 
empties into tbe river Doubs, lying like a silver thread 
in the plain. Then grass, and wheat, and vines alter- 
nate, till the first lift of the Cdte dPOr is seen, in yellow 
soil, and yellow vine leaves soaioe turned blue in the 
distance. 

The vine i« propagated universally by cuttings; and 
as quality of wine is found to depend more upon situa- 
tion of vineyard, than an^ natural characteristic of the 
fruit, not so much attention is paid to growth of new 
sorts, as might at first be supposed. It is found, in- 
deed, that the same grape, upon lands not a league 
apart, will produce totally different sorts of wine. 

The q:rape which produces the delicious Constantia 
at the Cape of Grood Hope, is said to be the same in 
appearance, with that of many indifferent vineyards 
alung the Rhine. Nor are the best wine grapes by any 
means the most palatable to the taste. Fruit from 
many of the favorite vineyards, is, from its acid taste, 
totally unfit for the table. And though the vineyards 



in France are so world-wide in reputation, almost any 
country can furnish equally good, if not better grapes 
for the table. It was rarely that I saw, in the Paris 
market, fruit superior in appearance to that grown in 
the grraperies of this country. 

I have, in a previous letter, spoken of the method of 
pressing out the wine in the choice vineyards of Bur- 
gundy. The older vines furnish the best wine, though 
a far less quantity than the new vineyards. Seasons 
vary much in their products, and not unfrequently a 
very large vintage is comparatively worthless,- and 
Chambertin becomes vin ordinairej or the ordinary 
drink of. the peasantry. That a large portion, how- 
ever, of this inferior product reaches this country under 
its reputable name, is very probable — it is, in nineteen 
cases in twenty perhaps, the refuse stuff, by which our 
pretending dinner- talkers form their notions of Us bont 
tins of Burgundy. 

I may be pardoned for dispelling another pleasant il- 
lusion: The vineyards of Chambertin — the favorite 
wine of Napoleon, and of emperors of our time — cov- 
ers only from fifteen to twenty acres of ground. You 
cannot buy a bottle of the wine at an inn, within a 
stones throw of the vineyard, for less than 8 to' 10 
francs, ($2.) Yet I have found the same, at a less 
price^ in half the hotels between Niagara and Saratoga! 
Who would be so foolish, in view of this, as to go to 
France to drink wine ? 

Along the Rhone, are to be seen the favorite vine- 
yards of the Cote RotUf the Hermitage, and St. Peray. 
The latter differing from most others in lying upoi^ a 
gravelly, granite soil, which is manured with decayed 
leaves. The dressings of the other two are for the 
most part sheep and horse-dung. 

The Hermitage is better known by name than taste; 
and is more frequently seen on the bills of our enter- 
prising inn-keepers, than in their cellars. The whole 
extent of the vineyard is about 300 acres, lying along 
the bank of the Rhone, in such way as to be exposed 
to the full play of the sun. Its name is derived from 
a little ruin on a height, where it is said a hermit lived 
many years ago, and cultivated a small spot with vines 
which were found to yield the richest wine of the coun- 
try. It is needless to say that the old hermit is long 
since dead; that the vineyard has quadrupled its size; 
and that the wine has lost none of its flavor. 

The red Hermitage, of best quality, is purchased by 
the wine merchants of Bordeaux to mix with the bet- 
ter clarets ; and the white, though you might be trou- 
bled to find it pure at Lyons or Marseilles, I dare say 
you can find, at $2 the bottle, at any inn in Schenectady 
or Chicago. And though gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood would speak diffidently of its qualities, there are 
plenty of coxcombs in New- York and Buffalo, who will 
dilate upon its aroma and body. 

The St. Peray is a sparkling wine, not unlike Cham- 
pagne, and more wholesome from the fact that it re- 
ceives its sweetness from the saccharine qualities of the 
grape, and not from the syrup which is mixed with 
Champagnes. The fruit is of a bright yellow color, 
with the exception of some portion of the vineyard, on 
which is grown a red-skinned grape, from which is 
made a rose-colored wine. 

The fruit ripens by the middle of September, and 
the wine is treated very much in the same way with 
the Champagne wines — of which I may have something 
to say in another paper. 
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I^MITH'S PATENT LEVER DRILL 



I take the liberty to send yon a description, having 
not as yet been able to procure a cot, of the Patent 
Lever Drill, or Grain and Seed Planter, introduced by 
me, and for the first time presented for general inspec- 
tion in the State of New- York, at the State Fair at 
Saratoga. 

The drill has been used in England many years, and 
a fair specimen of the original, a very complicated and 
cumbrous machine, was there also. 

The first improvement on the English drill, in this 
country, was made by, and patented to, Mr. Psnnock, 
of Pennsylvania, some six years ago — a very excellent 
machine, light, easy to operate with, but also oompli- 
cated, and by many considered too much so, for general 
and indiscriminate use. This, however, is well worth 
$100, the price it sells for. 

The inventor of the drilling machine, introduced by 
me, Mr. H. W. Smith, also of Pennsylvania, has spent 
several years to improve the same, by making it per- 
fectly simple, at the same time retaining all the im- 
portant principles, and adding such others, as modern 
scientific discoveries in husbandry, rendered necessary 
to perfect the work — ^this is sold for $75. 

This drill has some new mechanical principles or 
combination of principles not before in use. 

The wheels are of new and simple construction. — 
The axles are of cast iron, extending half the width 
of the machine, with a flange some six inches in diam- 
eter on the end, which, with a cast iron plate of the 
same dimensions, screwed on the wheels, retains the 
spokes, and forms the hub. These wheels and axles 
may be adapted to carriages, wagons, &c. 

On the axles are cast also the cylinders, three on 
each, in which indentations or holes are drilled, to 
carry the grain through valves, out of the hopper, a 
box extending the width of the machine, into tubes, 
through which it is deposited in the furrow. 

It has a lever by which all the teeth can be lifted out 
of the ground, for the purpose of turning in the field, 
or passing over a rock, or packing to remove to or from 
the field, by a single operation ; and another to close 
the valves and shut ofi* the feed at the same time. 

It has a graduated index, by which it can be set, to 
pass any given quantity of seed per acre, or altered 
from one quantity to another in a few seconds. This 
cannot be done by any other Tnaehine^ so as to insure 
uniformity , and certainty ^ without some mathematical 
calculation, and much time in testing its accuracy. 

The teeth are long to prevent clogging, and can be 
easily cleared by the operator, in case they should 
gather grass, &c. They are bent something like cul- 
tivator teeth, and are made to out a furrow three inches 
wide at the bottom, where the seed is deposited, at any 
required depth, through the tubes which are fastened 
to the back of the teeth. The depth can even be ad- 
justed by a regulator, in which the back end of the pole 
is inserted. After the seed is deposited, the earth falls 
back and covers it. 

The operation of this machine, after the grain is 
planted, leaves a slight furrow, the sides of which are 
abraded by the action of every shower, and a portion 
of the soil is periodically carried on and around the 
roots of the grain, covering them a little more each 
time; and thus, by a course of natural cultivation, the 
surface is kept new — no crnstation takes place to retard 
the growth of the young and tender plant — the atmos- 
-^here and gases readily permeate the soil, and the 
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continued cumulation of soil on the roots prevents de- 
struction, or heaving out by frost. 

The position of the furrows has a tendency to con- 
centrate the gases from the atmosphere, when brou<:hi 
down by showers, around and in iomiediate contact 
with the roots of the grain — ^from that circomstance a 
vnll require longer time to evaporate those gases, and 
give the plant more time and better opportunity u> 
draw a greater supply of sustenance from that soure«. 
The consequent rapid growth and strength of the plan:, 
enables it more efiectually to resist, or overcome ar.d 
outgrow, the otherwise destructive action of the fly:" 
and the uniformity of its growth, and exposure to the 
light and atmosphere, prevents rust and mildew, in 
those situations where otherwise it would be subjected 
thereto. 

With this machine, a boy, and pair of horses, ten 
acres per day are readily planted, and five pecks o; 
seed are equivalent to t^o bushels per acre. so\xred 
broadcast — ^for the reason, that with the drill machine, 
the grain is distributed evenly, and buried at a uniform 
depth, and every sound seed vegetates; while, on toe 
contrary, in the broadcast system, there can be no cer- 
tain uniformity in sowing. Or if sowing machines are 
used, and the seed scattered evenly over the surface, 
still there is, and can be, no certainty that any panic- 
ular or definite quantity per acre will be applied; for I 
have as yet, never seen or heard of a sowing machine 
graduated to regulate the quantity per acre. A<^ain, 
whether sowed by hand, or with a machine for that 
purpose, the grain cannot be covered equally at a uni- 
form depth. 

If the harrow is used, some part is not covered, and 
is left a prey for the birds; some so slightly covered, 
that the first shower subjects it to a similar disposition; 
or, if left, its growth is retarded, if it does not pert»h 
the first drought; others again covered so deep as to 
prevent a uniformity in the growth of the crop, sub- 
jecting the more sickly plants to destmction by the 
" fiy." 

If the cultivator is used to cover the grain, the eon- 
sequences may be still more injurious. In addition to 
those resulting from the use of the harrow, the grain 
is deposited under the ridges, and instead of the earth 
gradually cumulating on and around the roots, by 
showers, it is washed away from them, and the s^>es 
are farther removed, and do not, while eraporatm;^, 
so readily come in contact with the grain. 

I have thus in relation to only one of the operatinns 
of farming, the seeding part, as connected with the 
drill machine, enumerated sevetal circumstances wbicii 
have a tendency to diminish the crop, and others br 
which it may be enhanced; each of these ciroumstaQ- 
ces, and doubtless there are others, is trifling, conMd- 
ered in reference to itself, or the single plant influem 
thereby; but when the whole is considered collectively, 
we can readily see where great improvements may and 
will be made in the art and mystery of farming. 

The fact then becomes evident, aside from practical 
demonstration,* that by the use of the drill, the ^reat 
aggregate result, from the several minor causes and 
considerations before named, with the saving of seed, 
is an actual gain and increase of product of 25 \)ct 
cent, over any and all other practice. 



• See Parmer Library and Bfoathly Journal of Afhcolture (ct 
Jime, l&M. 
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In conclusion the following astounding suggestion is 
presented, that, if aU the land now under grain oul- 
ture in the state of New- York, was adapted to the drill, 
and that alone used, the value of the actual increase of 
the wheat crop alone, would amount to near four mil" 
lium of dollars, and of other grain about thru milliont 
of dollars. From these considerations, I am free to 
bay, that the Patent I<e?er Drill or Seed Planting Ma- 



chine, is the most valuable, wealth-increasing, agri- 
cultural implement ever introduced, since t]ie cast iron 
plow first made its appearance. Very respectfully, 
yours, &o., C. Masten. Penn Fan, Sept. 21, 1847. 

[We understand these drills will be manufactured 
and for sale at Rochester, Geneva, and Penn Yan, where 
Mr. Mast£n resides, who will dispose of rights to 
manufacture them in other places. — ^£d.] 
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Budding once more. — An article of mine, propos- 
in^r some improvements in budding young trees, ap- 
peared, I think, in your Oct. number, 1846, and received 
several subsequent notices Now, sirs, I frankly state, 
that I think I was too b&sty in adopting notions ex- 
pressed in that article. With too little time for a fair 
experiment, I drew some conclusions the value of which 
I now question. For example: — At the time I wrote 
I had several budded peach trees and pear trees, that 
were budded in July, and topped down in order to se- 
cure a pre5ent year's growth, and thus gain a season. 
I can now state the result: which was, that I saved not 
s sinrrle bud thus got frrward, from the winter. Not 
being well wooded, fney all died. And, agreeably to 
a sugtrestion of one of your most experienced corres- 
pondents, one tree itself also died — not probably, as he 
supposed, by being poisoned by the dead bud inserted, 
but being too much cut down, and by being deprived 
of its leaves in a growing part of the season, when a 
tree could hardly live without lungs. No tree can be 
deprived of its leaves by grafting, budding, or feeding 
silk worms, without endangering its growth and exis- 
tence. I conclude that the old way of budding, with a 
very slight topping, is yet the best. 

One word on transplanting trees : — Some little ex- 
perience induces me to think that peach trees, and per- 
haps other tmall trees, may be transplanted any month 
in the year, by adopting the following suggestions. — 
First, clip offmost of the leaves. With the leaves on, 
a rapid evaporation of sap takes place, seen in the 
willing of the leaves, and if continued, will soon be 
seen in the shrivelling of the bark. Consequently we 
secondly suggest the keeping of them as short a time 
as possible out of the ground. Thirdly, it is of incal- 
«^ulable importance in taking up trees, that the ground 
he loosened by a crowbar as far as the roots extend, 
and that all of the roots be obtained. You are very 
much mistaken if you suppose you have purchased fifty 
trees, if the vender has not sent yon the roots. And 
having obtained the roots of your trees, you will find it 
no easy matter to set them out again without liberal 
^olti for them. And to have your gpround rich, is as 
necessary for success as where yon are designing a 
good harvest of com. The smaller the trees when 
taken up, the better. 

Messrs. Editors, will you tell me why my Isabella 
grapes, during August, this year and last, are very 
much given to rot upon the vinet Is there any reme- 
dy? R. T. Prospect, Cdnn. 

N. B. I tried budding in May from scions, out early 
for grafting, and did not succeed in making one grow. 

Dubois' Eaklt Golden Apricot. — This is a seed- 
injT variety, originated by our neighbor, Mr. Charles 
Dubois, of Fishkill Landing, N. Y. It has attracted 
our attention for two or three years past, and as it ap- 
pears well worthy of something more than a local re- 
putation, we have prooured specimens from the origi- 



nal tree, and now publish a correct description of this 
new variety. 

Though this apricot is of small size, and simply good 
flavor, it has two qualities which will, we think, ren- 
der it popular among fruit cultivators. The first is 
its great productiveness at all seasons ; and the second, 
its comparative exemption to the attack of the curculio. 

We may give a pretty correct idea of the Early 
Golden Apricot by saying that the crop of fruit borne 
by the original tree (which is growing in common 
loamy soil without preparation) has been sold in the 
New- York market, for the last three years, at prices 
varying from $4 to $16 per bushel. In 1844 the crop 
of this tree brought $45 j in 1845, $50; and the last 
year it was sold for $90. The fruit is very fair in ap- 
pearance, and bears carriage to market well. 

Mr. Dubois, who is a pretty extensive orchardist, 
finds that in seasons when the fruit of the Moorpark — 
one of the best and surest sorts — nearly all drops before 
maturity, stung by the curculio, that of the Early GoU 
<2efi hangs in rich clusters on every limb. With him, 
indeed, this sort among the apricots, appears to be 
avoided by this insect, in the same way that the com- 
mon Damson does among plums — probably from the 
thickness or some other peculiarity of the skin. 

We cannot but think, therefore, that in all parts of 
the country where the sorts of apricots already in cul- 
tivation fail because stung by the curculio, this variety 
will be Kkely to give aoundant crops. The tree, pro- 
bably from being a native seedling, is also more thrifty 
and hardy than most other sorts. 

Mr. Dubois has propagated quite a stock of young 
trees, and will, in the autunm, supply orders at a very 
moderate price. 

Jhihois^ Early Golden Apricot. -^Yrmi small, about 
\i inch in diameter, roundish-oval, w'th the suture nar- 
row but well marked, but extends only Ifalf way round. 
Skin smooth, uniform pale orange. Flesh orange, 
moderately juioy and sweet, with a very good flavor; 
separates from the stone. The latter is oval, very lit- 
tle compressed, kernel sweet. Ripens from the 10th 
to the 15th of July, ten days before the Moorpark.— 
Hori.for Aug. [See adv. in Oct. number, p. 325.] 



Soil for toitno Trees. — We believe it is gene- 
rally admitted, that transplanted trees succeed best 
when their early growth has been in soil similar to that 
for which they are destined to be placed permanently. 
If raised in such soil, and transplanted to that which 
is thin and poor, they seem to receive a shock from 
which they with difficulty recover. As a gentleman 
once remarked, it is like feeding a calf with all the 
milk he will take till he is six months old, and then 
suddenly turning him off* to live on a short pasture. 

Mr. Charles H. Tomlikson, of Schenectady, who 
has of late years been mnch interested in the culture 
of fruits, informs us that trees grown in nurseries on 
the rich alluvial lands of the Mohawk, do not thrive 
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veil for some time when set in the «oiI of the sarrouiid- 
in^ hills. After several trials, he concluded to raise 
his trees from seed on land of the same kind on which 
they were to stand. For this purpose he appropriated 
a part of a field lymg on the side of a hill, the soil 
rather thin and slaty, to a norsdry. He has succeeded 
in growing apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees on this 
land, by keeping it entirely clear from weeds, without 
manure. Tbey are healthy, well- shaped stocks, the 
wood sound and well seasoned, and of sufficient siase 
for their age. We noticed some plum stocks of the pre- 
sent year's growth that were over five feet high, and 
some pears which had gprown nearly as much. The 
trees so produced, are transplanted at the proper time, 
and sufier no check in growth. They are more hardy 
and thrifty than those taken from the flats. 

Ghaftino the Pear on thb Mountain-Ash. — 
Mr. ToMLiNsoN has tried this repeatedly, but it does 
not succeed. The graft outgrows the stocky and after 
a few years declines and dies. 

NoMENCLATUKB OF pRUiTS. — ^In order that the Po- 
mological nomenclature may be amended, where errors 
exist, I send you annexed a list of names of Pears that 
still exist in the American catalogues, which are merct 
ly synonyms of the true and established names; and 
being consequently mere repetitions, their use serves 
only to mislead and create confusion. I have not in- 
cluded any of the synonyms that are enumerated in 
Bowning's work on Fruits, that being deemed super- 
fluous, save in the few instances where an asterisk (*) 
is attached, and in which that gentleman has been in- 
advertently misled — the corrections of which will, no 
doubt, be made by himself in the forthcoming edition 
of his work. Wm. R. Prince. Lin. Sot. Garden and 
ffurserietj August 25, 1847. 



• Angora, 
Beaumont, 
Belle Helotae, 

de Berry, 

Bernard, 
Beurre Ananas, 

— Aurore, 

— Blanc de Nantes, 

— Bruneaa, 
Chaptal, 

— de NoirchaiO) 

de Waterloo, 

[<efeTre, 

Piguery, 

Royal, 

Thouin, 

Bezi de Caen, 
Bonaparte, 

BonchretiM) de Bnixellet, 

— d^Auch, 

— Napoleon, 
-r— sanspepiDS, 
Bourgmestre, 
Bowdoin, 

• Capebeaf, 
Captif de St Helene, 
Chenille, 

* Charles d'Antriohe, 

* Charles of Ausuia, 
De Livre, 

Doyenne d'hiver nonvean, 

d'Alencon, 

Due de Bordeaux, 
Duchesse de Berry, 

d'ete, 

d'lUTer, 

Espcrin, 
Fourguois, 
Olory of Carabrone 
Gros Ratean gri*) 



Great King Lonis, 
Grossd Angleterre, 
Henkell, 

Rowland's Winter, 
Long Green Swiss, 
Louise de Bologne, 
Le Care, 
Maria Lcmise bis, 
Melon de Naoiur, 
Monsieur, 
Mouth water, 

Moorfowl Eggi qf Bottom, 
Mouille bouche, 
Noirchain, 
Oken d'hiver, 
Or|>heline d'En^heim, 
Petite Cuisse Madame, 
Poire de Louvain, 
— — de M. Bonnet, 

NeHl, 

• Pitts' Prolific, 
— ^ Marie Louise, 

• Surpasse Mnrie, 

Pmcelle de St. Onge, 
Roi de Louvain, 

de Rome, 

•Sabine, 

Sans peptns, 

St. Nicholas, i. 

Shakspeare, 

Soldat Laboureor, 

Sublime gamotte, 

Sylvanche verte, 

Surpasse Marie, 

• Louise, 

Trois Jours. 
Tarkish Boncbretien, 
^yebber's Adlumoal, 
Waterloo, 
Winter Virgalieii. 



RosK Bugs. — I have been looking over the last three 
volumes of the Cultivator to see if I can And any in- 
formation in regard to keeping rose bugs from vines or 
plants. I do not find anything to answer oar pnrpose. 
The way rose bags have increased for a few years |>ast 
is a caution'' in the fud sense of the word. Formerly 
e scarcely saw enough to notice them, but this year 
y came upon us almost like the locusts upon Egypt. 



But though they did not eat all the of the land 

and every green thing," yet they wertf mat very fastidi- 
ous in respect to their diet. We have some fine Isa- 
bella grape vines in our garden, and from their appear- 
ance v^e anticipated a crop of about teit bushels ; bat 
we shall hardly get twice as many bnmches. The bugs 
came and destroyed them all." We resorted to va- 
rious expedients as preventiveir, but in vain. A steep 
of tobacco — half a pound of tobacco boiled in a gallon 
of water, and when cold sprinkled over the leaves, had 
no perceivable effect. To pick them off would have 
been impossible — for if out in the field while they were 
flying about, you might stand still for hours, and hard 
work you would have to keep yourself clear of them. 
I think I took a pint from one rose bush one morn- 
ing, and in a few hours they would not have been 
missed. Besides eating grape blossoms and leaves, 
arid roses — dr rather rose ouds (for a full blown rose 
was seldom found) — they eat clover blossoms, bean, 
corn, briar, and apple tree leaves, and even apples and 
peaches after they became as large as walnuts. From 
their first appearance to the time they disappeared was 
about three weeks. If they increase as much for two 
years to come as they have for two years past, I don^t 
know but they will equal the locusts in their devasta- 
tions. If you, or any of your numerous readers, know 
of any remedy, making it known in the Cultivator 
would confer a great benefit on one if not many of joar 
subscribers. * W. L. Eaton. East Wars, N. H., 
Jug. 7, 1847. 

STARTiifO Buns too soon.^A oorrespoodent in the 
Genesee Farmer, thinks he has made a discovery by the 
acccidental breaking off of the stock just above the in- 
serted bud, which caused the bud to grow immediately. 
He will probably discover next spring that the winter 
has totally killed the shoot, if it is s peach, apricot or 
nectarine ; and by the end of another summer, that he 
has gained nothing m growth, if hardy, like the apple, 
a few inches growth this year, rather atimting than ac- 
celerating growth. 

WAT£RttELOMs. — Treutou correspondent of the 
Horticulturist f says the best watermelon be has ever 
seen, is a round thin-rinded sort, known as the Imperial. 

The Black Peab ot Worcsstek. — Cbeever New- 
hall, of Dorchester, Mass., says that one of his nei<:h- 
bors, who cultivates this pear largely, has realized for 
several years past, ten dollars per barrel, for his whole 
crop, by shipping them abroad. The tree bears hea\7 
crops. 

The Harvard Pear. — The original tree of this va- 
/iety is standing at Cambridge. The trunk 4 ft. above 
the ground, mersures 4 ft. 2 inches in circumference. 

The Baldwin Apple. — This fine apple does finely 
in western New- York, which has a climate much sioii- 
lar to that of Massachusetts ; but at Cleveland, Ohio, 
it suffers from specks of blaok or dry rot, like those so 
common in the Pennock. 

Varieties ot Pears.— 'T. Rivers, of the celebrated 
Sawbridgeworth nursery, England, has about 900 vari- 
eties of the pear, under trial. Robert Maaninj^, of 
Salem, Mass., has about 800. Probably not forty of 
all of them are fully first-rate, or worthy of extensive 
cultivation. 

dovTVatoN. — A. Bryant, of Pirinceton, 111., states 
that four different varieties of apples have been sold 
there as Esopus Spitzenburgh, and it is still doubtful 
if they have the genuine. 

PfENiAs. — ^The four most splendid pasnias are per- 
haps the Whitleii, Humei. Pottsii, and Reevesii — the 
first white, the second deep rose, the third dark crim- 
son, and the fourth fine rose — all very large and double, 
the flowers five to seven inches in diameter. 
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FBEMTOMS AWABDED AT THE NEW-YOBK STATE FAIR. 1847. 




CATTLB— Clam BviSAMi. 

B«0kMir8fMrtaU.— 1. Btfl ft Moirit, WertoheHer eoootr, 

Maritts," §90-8. H. N. Canr, Marcy. Oregon," #1^^ J. B. 
Packer, Cbarlton, ** Tfeciimwii," Herd Book. 

eeorg« Vail, for his boll " Met6or," received eertifieate. 

XV0O fvoff flU BvUt.—l. Z. B. WakeoMii, Herkiiner eo., ^Toonf 
Meteor," §15—9. George VaU, Troy, " Baena Viata," §ia 

r«trlii»r B«0».— 1. £. P. Preatiee, Moant Hofo^ Beppo," §10 
D. D. Campbell, Schenectady, §ff. 

CoMt.— t. Oeo. TaU, Hilpa,'^ §a»-«. B. P. Prenticei CW 
loite," §1& 

Tim sfMT eM B^^.-l. Z. & Wakeann, "»r)ria," §11 
Yaoyiteg L 6eo^ OUea, Sehaneclady » LUly," §10-4. 

D. D. Campbell, §5.-3. Jane T* Goold, Troy, Jenny,** Hard 

Book. 

In addition to tke cash priaea mentioned, eackef dieabore 
persona leeeiTed a copy of |ha Amerioan Herd Book.] 
Butt ~ 

Geo. T 
Heij 

W1U7 «™-. . _ 

GLAaa IL— HxuvoaiM. 
Btdb 3f0ara George Clarke, Oiaego co, ** Mejor,'* §80. 

" 9 ^ Bdwaid Wella, Fnlton Falton," §1& 
Cm.— Edward Wella, Adelaide,'* §80. 

Clabb III.— Divoaa. 
BvOtZ man iU.— Nelaon Waihbon, Bnttemnta, (Hwgo ea, 
« Baltimore," §90. ^ „ ,v , 

BfdU 1 amd 8 yiart aU^l. S. A. Law, Meredith, DeUware eo., 
•* Rorer," §15— a. Nelaon WaAbon, §ia _ ^ 

Batf Ctalew.— L Nelaoa Waahbon, §5—8. Nelaon Waibbon, 

^cJia.^Naiae« WaihboB, •♦CoMleetieu^" §80-8. flame, "Bal- 

^"»ri/4f CatoM.— 1 ft 8. Nelaon lyaahbon, for hit beifer ealvea, 
§5. and Wmh. Lettera. 

Ci.Ata IV.— ATBanaaa. 

TtarUng B«0«.^1. £• P- Prentice, Moont Hope, ''Dondee,** §15. 

Cott*.— 1. C. N Bement, Albany, " Fairy,'* 6 yeara,§90-8. E. 
P Prentiee, " Ayr,** yeara, §16. 

K^/SisW^^ "Mida Ut,** tl5-«. C. 

N. Bement, Maggie," §ia 

full C- N. Bement, " Redcnck Dhu,** §5. 

Heifir Cmtf^h B. P. Prentice, Mida 8d," §6. 

Olabb V.--«RoeB ARD Nativs. 

Com 3 man flM — 1. John Lee, Cambridge, Washington eonnty, 
§«>-8. NTWaahbon, §15--3. Phineaa Fleiefaar, Saratoga Spnnga, 

* TwefeartoW HH/*ri.-l. C. N. Bemeo^§15-8. N. Waahbon, 
§10— a David Oillett, Buttemnta, Otaego 00., §6, « 



■10—3. Hand wineit, ounernou, «^wwu w., «^ « 
YeariiMM Hkifers.'^h John Lee, Cambridge, Waah. cp-§IO-i 
C. N. Bement, §5-8. Joehna BUven, Saratoga Spring*, *' Fanny,** 



Vol. iTanBaciionB. _ _ . .a . 

Heifer CalfW — 1. John Lee, §5-8. H. H Lawrence, Saratoga 
BpriiigB, Waah. Letters. - , « «. 

JBtt2i!-1. Maynaid Deyoe, Saratoga ^prup^ C^- Toiir^8. 
J<w€ph Wood, Greenield, Wash. Letiera-3. Darnel Beera, Balls, 
ton Transactions . 

Wotkmg Oxmr-UM eafc.^1. Blon SMdoo, Sennet, (^ynga ce., 
ured 4 and 5 yeai«, §15-8. Pliny GonhL East Naasan, RensBelaer 
CO., 4 yeara old, §10-3. John Lee, pair twins, 5 years old, Trana- 

"^'l^S yean M S»rf .-1. Elmi Sheldon, §10-DaTid Oillett. §8 
—3. James S. Wadsworth, Oeneaeo, Livingston co., TransacUona. 
Sett 10 9okt Steers.—l' Jamea S. Wadsworth, §15. , 
B^ti !m M Sttsra-l. Elon Sheldon, §10-3. Lewis E. 
nmZ H^ftnpen, Saratoga ea, §5-^. H. N. dary. Marcy. Oneida 

*'''r^I!?sliSr*-l. A. Gilbert, Hamiltoa, Madiaon ea. §8-8. 
Jamc* P. NoBon, Stillwater, Saratoga co., §5. ^ . 

B^s frafaSg jwr 3 f«r* eU--l. J. N- Adams. Buttemnta. Cd- 

" ««tr awrliajr fltow*— 1- A. S. Gilbert. Colman's Tonr. 

CaZ^TTSSbTtme Stevens, New-Yort. Durham cow 
Grace,'* 6 yeara old, Diploma-8. B. P. Prentice^Durham cow 
E?ervme,^ 5 years, Herf Book-3. H. N. Cary, burh«n heifer 
Rose." 3 years, Trans,-4. John Lee, native cow, TraiiSj-5. H. 

H SniwawB, Tiana.-6. Wm. Woltoid, Albany, " Red Daisy.** 

'^"^ FAT CATTLE. ^ 

1. W*nenHatoey,Trnmaiisbnrgh, To^^ SlLi It 

WHrd MorriBon, Seraiet, Cayuga eo., §10-3. JohnB. Holmes, Sa- 
ratoga, Colman's Tour, p^^g^^gp 

1 Z B. WaVeman, Herkimer, §10—8 J. McD. Mclntyre, Al 
ban'v Colman*BToar.— 3. L J. Van Alstyne, Canajohane, Trana. 
Dany, x^oiumu g^j^ggj, I.— Aix work. 

^taUioHS.—t' JoBCph Milliman, Greenwich, Weshington county, 
"Chief Justice," §15-8. Simeon Christie. Mayfield. Fnlton ca, 
«• Yonnrr Dread," §10-8. D«niel A ComeU, Pittsiown, Rensselaer 
CO Peacock Diamond," Yooatt on the Hnrae-C Immo M 
LoWn, Sandlake, *« Rockingham,'* VoL Trana. 



Mm— J. B. Burnett, Syracuse, §15-8. Joseph Daniels, Green- 
field, §10—3- Henry W. Dennis, Saratoga, Youatt— 4. Maynard 
Deyoe, Saratoga Springs, Trans. 

Clabb II— Dra«g*i fibrsct.— 1. Wm. I^aman, P'tiatown, Rene 
Belaer ca, ** French Emperor,** §15. 

Class III— Blooi J?ofSM.— 1. Ed. Long, Cambridge, *« Tornado,** 
§15-8. Elias Ireland, "Alexander.** §10-^ Abram BuUer, 
Wayne oa, " Young Mogadore," Youalt. 

Three yMrroU.— 1. Simon Schermerhom, Rotterdam,"Waxy,*' 
§10—8. Samnel R. Garrett, Ballston, ** Highlander,*' to— 3. Hen- 
Bailey, Bethlehem. Sampson," Youatt— 4- Daniel Davis, Guil- 



ry Bailey, Bethlehem. Sampson," Yo 
derland, Rongh ana Ready," Trans. 
l%ng yean M Mcau.'^r ~^ 



§ia 



Becker, Baaian, " Lady Jane,*' 



Two yean oU.— Hiram Hall, Grafton, ** Eoq^re^** §& 
PoaiM.— Four imported ponies, very finely trained, Were elht 
bited by the sons of E. P. Prentice, Mount Hope, and J.H. Prentieo. 
New- York. They were exercised by the lads with great skill ana 
jadgment, and the committee recommend a Diploma to each. 
GELDINGS AND MATCHED HORSES. 
GsUtngf— 1. Arden Merrill, Rome, gray geld.. Diploma— 9. 
Peter M. Moriarty, Saratoga Springs, gray, 6 years, Yonatt. 

Mtateked fTorMi.— 1. Herod Otis, Jordan, Onondaga co., bays, 7 
rears, §8 and Diploma— 3. Aaron Freeman, Milton, Saratoga co., 
browns, 5 and veara old, §5— Caleb Gasper, Onondaga co., dark 
gray, 4 years oli. Vol. Trans.— N. W. Moore, Sanqnoit, Oneida* 
Black, 5 yeara old. Trans.— Lewis G. Morris, Morrisiana. West- 
chester ea, bays, 5 and 6, Trans.- D. R. McCarthy, New Balti- 
more, grays, 6 years old, Trans —Lester Hnngerford, Watertown^ 
Jefferson co., brown, 4 years oldjTrans.— Henry Vail, Troy, sor 
rala, 7 years old, Eclifse hones, Trans. 

SHEEP.^<;lass I.— Lono WooLsn. 
B«sf Buek.^l. L. J. Van Alstyne, Canajoharie, §10—8. E. H 
Ireland, Watervliet, §5. 
Best 5 Sw«s.— 1. Wm. Ratfibone, jr.. Spnngfield, §10. 

Class II.— Middle Woolxd. . 
Badb.— Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, §10-8. J. McD. Meln 
tyre, §5—3. Z. B Wakeman, Am. Shep. 

Beft Bwet.—!. Z. B. Wakeman, §10-^ do. §5-3. J. MoD. Me 
Intyre, Am. Shep. 
Best 5 XAmte.— 1. Z. B. Wakeman, §5. 

Clabb III.— Maniifoa aito rasis G«ai>bb. 
Best Bucks.— I. Joseph Blakeslee, Salem Centre, Westehestet 
00., §10—9. John B. Holmes, Saratoga, §5-8. Daniel S. Curtis. 
Canaan, Colnmbia co., Am. Shep. 
Best Etocs.— 1. Joseph Blakeslee, §10-8. D. S. Curtis. §5. 

Class IV.— Saxoitb ahd thxie Guadbb. 
Best Bueks.—^i. Joseph Haswell, Hoosick, Rensselaer eo., §5— 
8. W. Joslyn, Buskirk's Bridge, Rensselaer co., §5— & Hiram 
Whitlock, North Salem, WestoheBter co.. Am. Shep. 

Best Eioc«.— 8. Wm. Joslyn, §5—9. J. L. Randall and Sylvester 
Milliman, Clay, Onondaga 00., §5—3. Joseph Haswell, Am. She^ 
SWINE. 

targe Brsstf .— Best Boar, 8 years old, Henry Holraes, Saratoga, 
§10— Best 1 year old boar, Berkshire, Jonathan Pitney, Saratoga 
Springs, §3— Best boar, 6 months and over, Jonathan Pitney, §5. 

Best sow, a years old, Z. B. Wnkeman, Herkimer, §10— Beat 
sow, 1 year old, Berkshire, James Stewart, Saratoga Springs, §a 

SmaU Braed.— Best sow, 8 years old, James Stewart, §10— Best 
sow, 1 year old, Jonathan Pitney, §8— Best lot of pigs, Jonathan 
Pitney, §5— Second best, Nathaniel Mann, Milton, Saratoga 00.. 
Trana. 

POULTRY. 

Best lot of Dorking fowls, H. Vail, Troy, §9 and Am. Poulfer- 
er— Best lot of large fowls, J. T. Btanehard, Saratoga Springs, §8 
and do.— Best pair of ducka, §9 and do.— Lot of Poland fowls, §2 
and do.— Best and greatest variety of barnyard fowls, J. A Brack- 
etx, §5 and do. 

FOREIGN STOCK. 
Hoaass- B«ft SbiliMiu.— 1. D. ft N. Hill, Bridport, Vt, Black 
Hawk," §15—8. ti^ilas Hale, Royalton. Masa., Green Mountain 
Morgan, §10— a Spencer C. Smith, Bloomsbnry, N. J., " Top- 
Gallant, jr," Yonatt. 

Brood Marcs.— 1. E. H. Morgan, Rutland, Vt^l5— 9. Calvin 
Blodgett, Lady Bnrbank,*' §10-3. F. A. Wier, Walpole, "Lady 
Wil&ir," Yonatt 

Cattlx.— A. H. Jerome, New Hartford, Cona., best yoke work- 
ing oxen. Diploma 
SHusr— Coiswoldv— C. W. Reybold, Delaware, Diploma Sax- 
" ■ C. Scoville, Sali4)ury, Conn., Diploma. Merinor^-JoBeph 



Hinds, Btandon, Vt., Difrfoma— J.N. Sawver, Salisbury, N. H.. i 
bucks and 5 ewes, Diploma— Jacob N. Blakesly, Conn., 1 buck, 

^*$L0W8.— Minor Horton ft Co., PeekakiU, PeelokiU Plow, 

§10 and Diploma ^ . « .. 

Farm IfnpUnunts,Wagtm$, Harrows, 4*.— L Silas Briggs, Balla- 

ton, lumber waf on, §10 and Diploma— 8- HolUster, with 3 pair stee. 

springs. Col. Tour.— 3. John W. Sherman, market and spring 

wagon, new and ingenious construction, Tran» 
Harrows.— Z. B Wakeman. Herkimer, §3. , 
CaMBOiors aad Searf/isrs.-Anthony Van Becgea, Caznckie, §1 
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Fanning MiU —l. I. T. Grant, improvement on former mill ex- 
hibited. Silver Medal— 3. J. E. Clapper, Tram. 

Hurse Pototr.—M. S. V. D. Cook, Piitalown, %& and Diploma— 3. 
A. & W. C. Wheeler, Chatham 4 comers, Trans. 

Stalk and Straw Cutter.—l. 6«a Catchpole, $5 and Diploma— S. 
Byron Den^more, Trans. 

Drill Barrows and Seed Planter— H. L. Emery, Albany, S3— 
Pennock's Seed and Gram Planter, certificate — C. Masten, Patent 
Lever Drill and Grain and Seed Planter, Diploma and Trans. 

PortabU Orain MHU.—ChM. Ross, Fitzgerald's Burr-stone,'* 
Trans. 

Smut Machine— Ltovmrd Smith, Troy, Trans. 

Broadcast Sawing Machine.~?eier Gleason, Trans. 

Cork Sheller and Se/>aralor.— Luther Tucker, Tratts. 

Aool CMfter.— Luiher Tucker, ''Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's 
▼egetable root cutter," Traiu. 

Hay Forfc.— L. Bacheller & Son, a very highly finished hay fork, 
Trans. 

Mowing Machine. — F. Ketrhum, Buffalo, Diploma. 

Reaping Machine. — T. R. Hu4sey. Diploma. 

Field CuUitntor — I. Doras Hinkston, South Barre, Orleans Co., 
Diploma— 2. Nathan Jde. Shelby, do., Truus.— 3. Alaiison T.Odell, 
Royalton, Niagara (jo., Trans 

Seed Sovoer and ITeeeicr.- Exhibited by Noadkh Moore, Cbazy, 
N- Y., Diploma. 

Corn and Cab Crushers. — Bniterfield k, Greeumaa, Utica, S5 and 
Diploma. 

Flax and Hemp DrcMer.- James Anderson, Louisville, Ky., 95 
aad Diploma. 

Ox Cart.—Q. B. Powell, Saratoga, 95. 

Horse /2ail«.— Henry Warren, Troy, S5 and Diploma. 

Oz Yoke.—l. Azfir Monroe, Galway, Saratoga co.. Diploma — 8. 
EloM Sheldon, Seniiett, Cayuga co.. Trans. 

Saddle. — Lyman J. Lloyd, Albany, Diploma. 

Grain Crorfi^j — AEyers & Bryan, Scbagliticoke, Dilrfoma— L T- 
Grant k, Co., do. Diploma. 

Six Manure ForJb.— Luther Tucker, (Partridge's) Diploma. 

Sir Hand JZwAm.— Lather Tucker, " Mayher & Co., N. Y.," 
D'.ploma. 

Grass Scythes.-^Winm C. White, Albion, Orleans co., made by 
R. B. Dunn, Wayiie co., Maine, Diploma— Six cradle scythes, 
Knickerbacker ic Hurlbut, Saratoga Springs, Diploma. 

Chum. — Nsitlian Parish, Rush, Monroe co., Diploma. 

PortaMe Grain Mill and Boi/tfr.— Charles Ross & Co., Broadway, 
N. Y., Diploma.— D. C. Duncomb, Rochester, Bradfield's patent 
bolter, Diploma. 

Corn CM««r.— -Seth Whalen,West Milton, Saratoga co., Diploma. 

Dog Power and Chum. — Allen Burdick, Moreau, Saratoga Co., 
Diploma. 

Tioo Hay Forfct.— Demi ng Sl Hart, Farmington, Conn., of ex- 
eellent workmanship and finish. Diploma. 

Butter Firkins.— iotitk Holbert, Chemung. Diploma.— WnL Trap, 
r.. Ithaca. Diploma. 

Cheese Press.— T Burch & Co., Little Falls, (Kendall's patent,) 
certificate. 

Best collection of J^icultwral /m/)2«m«nls.— Luther Tucker, SIO 
and Diploma. 

PLOWING MATCH. 
1. Flavel Shattuck, Galway, $15—2. John Smylie, West Gal- 
way, 5^13—3 James McDougall, Argyle, Washington co , $10— 
4. Howard Delano, Motiville. Col. Tour.— 5. John Newland, Wil- 
ton, Saratoga co., Tnuis.— G. W. J. Broason, Amsterdam, (special) 
Col. Tour. 

^^Bay 18 years oU.— George Wesley Steves, Milton, Saratoga co., 
DAIRIES. 

Bufter.-O. C. Crocker, Union, Broome co , for best lot in 30 
days. 242 lbs. from 5 cows, from 13th June, S25— E. R. Evans, 
Marcy, Oneida co., for ad be.<?t loi in 30 days. 216 lbs., from llih 
August, $15— John Holbert, Chemung, for best 25 lbs made in 
June, SIO — O C. Crocker, Union, 2d best, Col. Tour—Hamilton 
Morrison, Monfeomery Orange co., 3d best, Vol . Trans.— B. A. 
Hall, New Lebanon, for best 50 lbs., made at any lime. $15— O C. 
Crt>cker, for 2d best, $10— Stephen C. Hays, Gal way, Saratoga co., 
3d i est. Col. Tour— John Holbert. Chemung. 4th best. Silver Medal. 

CHF:ESE.— Wm Kfe«e, Ausal)le. Clinton co.. for best 100 lbs., 
1 year old and over, $15— T. Burch, Little Falls, Herkimer co.. 
9d best. SIO— T. Burch, for best 100 lbs. less than 1 year old, $15 
— Wm Keese. 2d best. $10— Henry Lincoln, Greenfield, Saratoga 
CO.. Silver Medal— Newberry Bronson, Wyoming, 4tli best, Wasl- 
Letters— Wm. Angles. Cobleskill. 5th best, Vol. Trans 

SUGAR.— H. Davenport, Copenhagen, fbr best 25 IM. map.e 
sugar. $10. 

SILK.— Mrs. Lewis Wesicott, Greenfield. Saratoga co., for best 
cocoons and silk sewings. $10— Mr.^. 8. J. Pierce, Burlington, Vt., 
for two white handkerchiefs and black long shawl, Diploma and 
Downing. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

George W. Henry, Maninsbnrjj, Lewis co , for best woolen 
blanket, very superior, $5— Albert L. White, Rutland. Jefferwn 
CO., 2d best, $4— Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, 3d best. $3— 
Wm. Wilson, West Milton, 4th be«t. Trans— Seth Whalen, 5th 
best, Trnns.— George W. Henry, Martinsburg, I^wis co ,for best 
10 yards llainiel, $5— Mrs. L D. Scoville, Monroe co , 2d best, $4— 
Wm. Ounning. Greenfield. Saratoga co.. 3d best, $.3— Nelson P. 
Jordan, Malta, for best 10 yards woolen cloth $.S— Mrs. B. R. Vor- 
hees, Amstenlam, for best w(><)len car|iet, $5— Stephen C. Hays, 
Galway. Saratoga co., 2d best, $4— Mrs. L. D. Scoville, Monroe 
CO , .V. best, $.3— Mrs. Benj. Russell, Saratoga CO.. for best hearth 
rug, $5— Joseph Wood, Greenfield, Saratoga co.,9d best, $4— Mn 
L. D. .Scoville. Monroe co., 'M best, $3— P. R. Waterbury, Bara- 
toga Springs, 4th beat, $S— & A. HaU, 6th beat. Trans.— Mrs. Jo- 



seph Daniels, Greenfield, for best 10 yards linen dolh, $5— Mr3. 
Jane Harrell, Rensselaer co.9d besi, $4— Mrs. L. D. Scovi,.e, 
Monroe co., linen diaper $^Szra Weslcot, Milton, Saratoga co , 
kersey, $3. 

Bag Carpet.— \. Jacob Ambler, Saratoga Springs, $3—2. J. 
Moultou, West Troy, f a-Q. Mrs William Newcomb, Pittstown, 
Trans. 

Carpet CoverHt (douUe.)—!. C. R. Nichols. Darien, Genesee co., 
$4—3. Joshua Bliven, Saratoga Springs, $3—8. Miss Delia a. 
Jones, Westmoreland, Oneida co., $S^— 4. Joseph Wood, Green- 
field. Trans. 

Ltntn Stoektngs.—l. Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, $2—1 
Mrs. Felix Thomas, Trans. 

WooUn Knit Stockings.— I. Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, $9— 2. 

Haskiiu, Stillwater, Trans.— 3. Wm Diumiog, Greenfield. Trans. 
—4. Mrs. Esther Root, Saratoga Springs, (87 yean of age,) $2 and 
Diploma. 

Diplomas were awarded to Utiea Mills for 6 pieces superfine 
broadcloth, (W. C. Churchell.) 

Seneca woolen mills ; 4 pieces of cassimere,( Wm. Langwonhy, 
■g«ni.) 

Palmer & Co., N. Y., handsome specimens tapestry. 
Timothy Bailey, Cohoes, very fine specimens of drawers and 
wrappers. 

Scofield. Capron & Co., Walden, Orange co., n»o pieces super* 
fine broadcloth from American wool. 

Wool-grower's Maimfactoring Company of Little Palls, M. W. 
Priest, agent, two pieces broadcloth, made from native wool. 
NEEDLE, SHELL, AND WAX WORK. 

Em^ottiery.— Miss Caroline Pterrepont,Troy,$3 and Silver Med- 
al—a. Miss Olivia Slocnm, Troy, $3— James R. Westcoit, Sar. 
Springs, fire screen, $2— Charles Damarest, Rochester, bed qui.t, 
$2— Miss Rebreca W. Alleyn, Rochester, piano cover, $2— Mrs. 
Polly B. Westcott, of Greenfield, for two qailu, silk bead pur«c, 
and other anicles, $3— Mrs. Wm. Dunning, of Greenfield, for iii:ea 
table cloth and other articles, $9 — Miss Helen Hodgeboom, Sc..v>. 
dack, ottoman covers, $1 — Mrs. B- R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, tor a 
ingeniously wrought vest, fVom the listing of premium cloth pre- 
sentad Henry Clay, $1— To the same, for a large variety or uru- 
cles of her own ingenuity and industry, $10 and Silver Meda^— 
Mrs. James M. Andrews, Sar. Springs, for a boy's coal. $1— Mrs. 
D. Shepherd, Sar. Springs, for an infant's blanket, $1 — Miss Aman- 
da Ensign, Sar. Springs, watch case, $1— Miss Sarah M. Davi^oo, 
Sar. Springs, worsted work, $1 

Ouilts —l. Mrs. John Cramer, 9d, Waterford, worked quill, 
3. Miss Nancy A. Gregg, Waterford, worked quilt, $1. 

Rundell and Leonard, Troy, specimen of needle work, and best 
made shirts. $5— Miss Jasena B.'onson, Amsterdam, pon.fi>lio a':d 
table cover, $2— Mrs.Sarah Churchill, New Lebauoii,veil,$I— .Mrs. 
Wasson, (77 years of age) counterpane, $9— Hanrey Davis, ch.io s 
knit coat, made by his daughter, $1 — A.A. Lansingh, Albany. s.ii>'s, 
*c., $2— Miss Gould, Moreau, embroidery. $1 — Miss VAiza Btii- 
edici. Balloon, fancy bed quilt, $2— Miss Leggett, Sar.. sw-anf- 
down muff and tippett, $1 — Miss Frances Aim Green, AlHvtu.d, 
Fulton CO., sliell work box. $3 — Miss Harriet Berry, Sar. SpV.iicv, 
eotlon knit table spread, $2— Mrs. Eliza Whitford, Sar., eiiibr«<i. 
dered lace veil. $2— Mrs- Washington Putnam, Sar. Springs. sp«ii* 
men needle work, $2— Miss C. A. Waterbury, Sar Springs, cm* 
broidered hearth rug, $2— Mrs. Wm. Hill, album quilt, $1. 
FLOWERS. 

Professional List. — Greatest variety, James Wilson, of Albany 
$5— Greatest variety dahlias, James Wilson, $5 — Best 24 dai. a*, 
James Wilson, $3 — Greatest variety of r<jses, James Wilson, S.>— 
Best 24 blooms, Thos Ingram. $3— Greatest variety of verbenns, 
James Wilson. $3— Best 12 varieties of verbenas, Tbos. IncrnQ, 
$2— Greatest variety German asters, Wm. Newcomb, $3— Greut- 
est variety pansies, James Wilson, $3— Best 94 blooms, Thomas 
Ingram, $2. 

Atnaunr L«f.— Greatest variety, Mrs. Washington Patnam. ?.!- 
ver Medal— Greatest variety dahlias, Wm. Newcomb, Silver Mtd- 
al— Best 12 blooms. Miss E. Clarke. Sar. Springs. Horticuliur 
Greatest variety roses, Mrs. E. C Delavan, Ballston, Silver .M«'iiAl 
— Best 6 phloxes. Dr. Herman Wendell, Albany, Horticuitur.*.— 
Best Seedling phloxes. Dr. Herman Weiidell, Wash. Ix:lter»— Fksi 
12 verbenas, Dr Herman Wendell, Horticulturist- Best 12 ."^enU 
lings, Dr. Herman Wendell. Horticulturist — Greatest variety (Jcr- 
man asters, Mrs. Newcomb, Horticulturist— Greatest variety {-a^t- 
sies. Mrs. Truman Mabhitt, Half moon. Horticulturist. 

General Lt>f.— Best collection greenhouse plants, Mrs. J. For?!, 
Sar. Springs. Silver Medal— Best floral design, J. Dingwall, A-t-a- 
ny. Silver Medal— Best ornament, Mrs. T. Mabbeti, Silver M<rOal 
-2ri best, James Wilson, Alb.my, Col. Tour— 3d best, Mai i .tj 
Tillman, (gardener to Dr. Wendell.) Hortlcnitarist— Best fiat hond 
bouquet. James Wilsim, Albany, Horticulturist— dd best, T. lui?- 
ram, Sar. Springs.Wash I^etters— 3d beat. Miss Sarah M- Dav,*..n, 
Sar. Sprinirs, Downing— Best round bouquet, James Wilson. Al- 
bany, Horticulturist— 9d best, T. Ingram, Sar. Springs, Doumuj^ 
3d best, Mrs. Dr. J. Clarke, Sar. Springs, Downing. 

FRUIT. 

AvT^ — E. C. Frost, Catharine, Chemmig cc, for Dowse an- 

r>le for cooking and winter use. worthy of Airther atlentitm . H- .- 
and pippin varietv of fall apples; Riley apple, of the M\ p n-a 
variety, worthy of' note — requested for future exhibition. Di|'I"ir.r— 
Wilson, Thorburn * Teller, 18 varieties, (0 appnived)— Trim .?» 
Mabbett. 4 varieties early apples—" Early Harvest." " Ycl » 
Bouph," " Strawberry," Downing — H. N. Langworthy, rn '- I 
Alleyn, 4 varieties— Henry Vail, Troy, 27 varieli«*'s, !23 appro^' 
9d premium, $5 and Downing — J. W. P. Allen, Oswego, 5 vt c- 
ties, all approved. Downing— J. L. Randall, Lysander, 31 varici ct 
19 approveid, Downing. 

Pears— 1. C. Reagles & Son, Sehenectady, largest and bentra 
riety, Downing, colored platee— a. Br. ^^r'^S^itMpi aod Do>va 
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inr--3. WflKn. Thorbum ft ToUw, Traai.— Bert eoUecUon au- 
tumn pran, J. W. P. Allen, Oswego, $5 and Downing-J. W. P. 
Allen exhibited a remarkably fine spechnen of a Imib of Otwego 
Beurrc, loaded with' fruit, ntyled by the committee " Seedlinf No. 
1/ '—commended to special notice, and to which they award a Di- 
p.oma— Prof. Ives, New Haven, CJonn., presented a small seedling 
early autumn pear of high flavor, Downing— L. Frevost, APtoria 
Nursery, for a splendid speetmen of Dochea d'Angonleme, grown 
ou quince stock, Diploma— Isaac Rapa^e, Astoria, presented fine 
8i^«ciraena of the Rapalje Seedling, a new pear, whieh on the sea 
c - »Hsi may prove a subsiituie for the White Doyenne, Downing^ 

H. N. Laugworthy^ by J. AUeyn, of Rochester, fine specimens of 
Onondaga pears, Diploma. 

Peatkss.—Best 12, A. 8nydcr, Kinderhook, S8 and Downing— Sd 
12, Enoch H. Rowskrans. Glens Falls, Downing— Best Seedling 
▼arieiy, Oliver Phelps, Canandaigua, large yellow cling, $3 and 
I>ov\'ning— James Mills, Poughkeepsie, beautiful specimen pine 
apple cling, extraordinary size and flavor Diploma— Prof. A. H. 
Sieveus, N. Y., presented several large and beautiful specimens of 
tile N. Y. white cling stone, grown in his garden at Astoria, Down- 
ing—Jerry Wariner, Springfield, Mass., fine specimen Seedling 
peaches, from a tree 3 years old, by J. SlaflTord, Diploma— E. P. 
Preniioe, ML Hope, 13 fine specimens of Bergen's yellow, Diplo. 
ma— H. N. Langworthy, by J. Alleyn, Rochester, fine specimens 
ot Royal Keiisingtou and yellow melaeoton. Diploma. 

Plums— Bert eoOeetum —L S. C. Groot, Schenectady, S5 varie- 
ties. S5 and Downing^* H. Wendell, Albany, 90 vaneties, $5 
and Downing. 

Best six vorutiet — 1. 8. C. Groot, $3 and Thomas' Fruit Cult— 
fi. Dr. Wendell, SI and Thomas' Fruit Cult.— Abel Whipple, Lan- 
singburgh, for best Seedling, known as Locofoco, $5 and Down- 
in^— S. C. GFroot, for best 13 plums, SI and Thomas' Fruit Cult 

Nectakinbs awd Apricots- B«rt etnd greatest variety.— \. H. 
Suvder, Kinderhook, $3 and Downing— a. Dr. Wendeil, 82 and 
Ttiomas' Fruit Cult — Col. Young, of Ballston, presented some 
specimer* of nectarines produced from the peach stone. 

Quinces.—l. Best 12 of any variety, Dr. R. T. Underbill, Croton 
Point, S3 and Downing— 2. Robert McDonnell, Greenfield, Sara- 
toga county, and Downing. 

Grapes.— I. Best and most extensive collection of native, Daniel 
Avres, Amsterdam, $5 and Downing— 2. J. C. Hubbell, Chazy, 
C.'uiton CO., f 2 and Downing— 1. Best dish of native, R. T. Under- 
hiil, Croton Point, Thomas' Fruit Cult and Diploma— 2. Wm. C. 
?i;jge, foreign and native, Downing— Col. Thomas H. Perkins, of 
Boston, sent a box containing buiichesof eight varieties of foreign 
grapes, extraordinary fine specimens, grown under glass in his 
garden at Brighton— sorts, Nice, two varieties, St Peters, Black 
Hamburgh, White Frontignac, West St. Peters, Orizly Fronlig- 
n^n. White Muscat, Muscat of Alexandria; also some beautiful 
Nertarines of remarkable flavor and growth, produced under glass, 
IkK^ton, Red Roman, and Norriugton, Diploma and a letter of 

I. ianks. • 

Special commendation to Mrs. Voorhces, of Amsterdam, for a 
boitie of choice gooseberry wine, of her own manufacture. 

To John H. Waring, for best peck cranberries, (superior speci- 
men,) S5. „ „ . , ^« 

VEGETABLES.— To N. H. Waterbury, Sar. Springs, for 12 
best ears seed corn, $1—1. Best i peck table potatoes. C. R. Nich- 
ols. Darien, Genesee co., SI— 2. H. Morrison, Montgomery, Or- 
aii?»- CO., SI— Greatest and best variety of Seedling potatoes, Rev. 
N S. Smith, Buffalo, (30 varieties.) SIO— Thomas Cody, Saratoga 
Springs, for 3 best heads of cabbage. Si— N. H. Waterbury, for 
best 12 carrots, Si— N H. Waterbury, for best 3 squashes., $1— 
Trunian Mabbett, for best 12 tomatoes, SI— Thomas Cody, tor best 
3 e?g plants, SI— C. Schuyler, BalUton Spa, 2d best 12 ears seed 
•orri. Trans.— C. Schuyler, for 12 best onions, SI— A. J. Parker, 
Sar. Springs, for Lima beans, SI ^ « 

PAl.NTlNGS AND DRAWINGS — Wm. E. Mc Master, New- 
York, " May Queen," S5 and Diploma— No 335. Landscape, water 
oolors. S5— Ambrose Stevens, animal portraits, horse and cow, SIO 
and Diploma— Miss A. M.Hill, Canton Village,. Onondaga co., 
drawing in pencil, S5— Miss Martha Wheeler, Sar. Springs, draw, 
iiig^ — The committee noticed with approbation several portraits 
by N.Cook, of Sar. Springs, among which were excellent like- 
of Judge Willard, Judge Marvin, and O. M. Coleman. 

cSTOVES— For Wood fire.— I. Theophilus Smith, Galway, 

American Reverse draft," Diploma— 2. Elisha Walter, Syracuse, 
*■ Rough and Ready," Silver Medal. 

For Coal Jire.—h Wilson, Mcchanicsville, Diploma— 2. 

Anuiony Daw ft Co., Troy, --Washington air light,'' Silver Medal. 

Parlor Stovis.—\. A. T. Dunham, West Troy, " Trojan parlor 
stoves," Diploma— 2. Vail ft Warren, " Sar. airtight" Silver 
Medal— Anthony Davy ft Co., Troy, for Summer baker. Diploma— 
L Morse, Athol. Mass., stove for burning sawdust, ftc. Trans — 
Buck's patent hot air cooking stove was exhibited, and entitled to 
eoniinendation heretofore given. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. . 

[The Committee on Discretionary Premiums reported only in 
part, and intend to submit an additional report to the Executive 
Committee of the State Society.] 

C. N. Bement Albany, osier willow, $5. r 

Maihias P. Coons, Lansingburgh, for six specimens hurdle fenco. 
Silver Medal. , . « j , 

J L. Gatchel, Elkton, Maryland, for hydraulic ram. Gold Medal. 

W. Wheeler, Rockfc»rtl, Illinois, for " Chandler's morticing and 
lenonin? machine," $5. 

Beautiftil models of Bee Hives, exhibited by Oliver Reynolds, 
Monroe c<>. 

J(>«eph C. Rich, Penfield, Monroe co.,Washing Machine, Trans. 
Gu-itavus White, Middle Centre, Otsego co., Poiato Washer, 

Trans. _ 

S. Morrison, GranvUle, Spinning Wheel and Reel, Trans. 



J. Ball ft Co., indestructible water pipe, Diploma. 

Henry Brackett, Wilton, Saratoga co., well curb, Trans. 

L. G. Hoffman, Albany, Egg Hatching Machine, u operatioa on 
a^fi ground. Diploma. 

R. Pomeroy, Pittsfield, Mass., for improved mail axles, Silver 
Medal. 

Augustus Tliayer, for combination pnmp, Silver Medal. 
James N. Kelley, Rochester, cigars and tobacco, Silver Medal 
and Dii^oma. 

John Lock, 31 Ann st, N. Y., shower bath, Silver Medal. 

Lewis E. Close, of Saratoga Springs, a lad of 12 years of age, 
for a handsome and ingenious small bedstead, manufactured by him- 
self. Silver Medal. The committee give this premium with much 
pleasure, to encourage industry and ingenuity in youth. 

Thomas Peck, improved door spring, Silver Medal. 

Wm. Bushnell, Rochester, case surgical instruments, fine finish, 
Silver Medal. 

J. Orville Olds, deaf and dumb Institute, N. Y., elemenu of chi- 
rography. Wash. I^etters. 

A- Meneely, West Troy, three church bells. Certificate. 

Alfred Cross, Saratoga Springs, dress coat, pantaloons and vast, 
Wash. Letters. 

Thomas Davies, Utica, miniature steamboat, in operation at 
Fair— a very ingenious and beautiful article. Wash. Letters. 

Divhmas were awarded to L. J. Lloyd, Albany, for one set 
double and one single harness, and one Russet leather travelling 
trunk ; R. T. Norgrove, Albany, for elegantly Mnt>ught carpet bags 
and satchels, saddle and trunk ; James Henry, jr., an educational 
chart ; F. P. Bums, Albany, piano ; James Gooid ft Co., Albany, 
sleigh and wagon; W. W. Bryan ft Co., Rochester, cooper's 
tools ; William Trapp, jr., Ithaca, stave and barrel machine ; Ro» 
gers and Oakley, Albany, water proof cloth ; Leonard ft Bunker, 
Troy, a Prince Albert buggy, very neat workmanship ; Albany 
Argillo Works, glass ware and argillo door knobs, very superior ; * 
Francis C. Young, Painted Post Steuben co., Munsell's patent 
boring machine for wagon hul-s ; Cornelius Oakley, N. Y., for pure 
Turkey tobacco of the kind used in Turkey for smoking; W. Ha- 
worth, N. Y., collar stuffing and shai^ng machine; F. W. Wood, 
67 Frankfort St., N. Y., and 173 River st, Troy, for superior leather 
beltings; W. 3. Segare, Utica, window springs; David Mundell, 
116 Fulton St., Brooklyn, pair gentleman's boots ; Mrs. G. Ander- 
son, Broadway, Albtiny, a splendid assortment of confectionary 
and cake ; Edward Owens, Albany, surgical and dentisrs instru- 
ments, and other articles, very superior ; Philander Salmon, Read- 
ing, Conn., Wood's patent shingle machine; Parker ft Cooke, Al- 
bany, exhibited a suit of clothes of most excellent workmanship and 
finish ; Benjamin Bruff, Rochester, model sash fastener, a very 
useful invention; Troy Rolling Mill Co., railroad iron; L. E. 
Field, Moscow, Livingston co., metallic spoke suspension carriage 
wheel; B. W. Franklin, Little Falls, gold pens; Frothingham ft 
Co., Albany, hats, caps, ftc; Flagler, Baker ft Co., for portable 
forge and be'low*. 

Vols, of Transaetums of the Society, were awarded to John Hem- 
stead, Sandy Hill, blacksmith's vice ; James Wilkinson, Saratoga 
CO., harness, stirrups, ftc; Barton ft Fenn, Troy, fancy soaps ; 
Connolly ft McCormick, Sar. Springs, pair boots; Whipple ft Co., 
Sar. Springrs, grave stone; John Hodgman, Sar. Springs, screw 
plate ; Nathan Bixley, New York, gum elastic maps, ftc; H. P. 
Hall, Sar. Springs, Daguerreotype ; Cromwell ft Co., Mechanics- 
ville, crockery; Isaac Spalding. Sar. Springs, bass viol; J. H. 
Welcome, New York, Diamond cement; Thompson ft How- 
land, Cayuga co., barrel of Cayuga plaster ; John Harrison. Still- 
water, doorknobs, ftc; T. Lawrence, Sar. Springs, garden and fire 
engine; Wm. Piatt Watertord, universal chuck; Dr. E. Piatt, 
New York, patent metallic india rubber valve, breast pump, ftc; 
S. Benson, apple paring machine ; Anahle ft Smith, Albany, su- 
perior leather; Thomas Ling, Saratoga, fire engine. 

Commended.— A lot of Military Trimmings, very beautiAilly got 
up, and are worthy of commendation for their execution, L. T. 
Boland ft Co., Albany. 

Some beautifully sawed lumber, exhibited by Mr. Freeman. 

A splendid carriage and harness were exhibited by Le Grand 
Smith, of Albany, much admired. 

John Williams, of Rochester, exhibited two barrels flour of the 
well known and highly prizt^ Whitney brand, remarkably good. 

Whitney Putnam, Rochester, 1 barrel flour from the city mills, 
very good. 

Correction. — In the awards on cattle, Class I, it 
is said that Mr. Vail's bull " Meteor," receiyed «, 
"certificate." This was not correct; and we quote 
from Che Report of the Committee, what they did say 
of " Meteor," which was as follows : 

" The committee wcuild mention here, as coming in 
this class,. the justly celebrated Bull "Meteor," be- 
longing to Mr. George Vail, of Troy, which was on 
the ground for exhibition, only. He having taken the 1st 
premium at a former fair, was excluded from compet- 
ing at the present. We think he stands unrivalled." 



Slobbers in Horses, it is said, may be immediately 
cured by causing the animal affected to eat burdock 
leaves. Horses will eat them when it is bad. Some of 
our farmers always keep this medicine in wholesale 
I quantities, and perfectly fresh for use. 
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Dog Power,— Fig. 77. 
The above ont represents a machine or power to be 
propelled by a dog, sheep, or other snMtll animal, for 
the purpose of ohurning, working a washing-maofaine, 
turning a grind stone, or working small mills of any- 
kind. It is a very simple and complete apparatus, aad 
would be found profitable on many farms, or in many 
other situations. It was invented by Palmer & F&ost, 
of Poughkeepfrie, N. Y., and is sold at $15. 




Root CuUtr— Fig. 79. 

The above is a representation of Palmer & Frost's 
Root Cutter. The knives are attached to the ends of 
arms which are fastened to a shaft, and play through 
the hopper containing the vegetables, cutting them in- 
to pieces about two inches long, and a third of an inch 
wide. The knives are so arranged that but one strikes 
at once, and are so placed round the shaft that they 
form a circle. The price of this machine is $12. 

SUBSOIL PLOWING. 



We have often expressed the belief that the prac- 
tice of subsoil plowing would be attended with great 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SubaoU PUwmg.—Fig. 79. 
advantages in many situations in this country. In Eng- 
Und it is becoming more and more adopted, and we 



can see no reason wliy its use sboold not 
be attended with equal benefits here. The 
cut at the head of this article, illustrat»s 
the manner in which this operation is per- 
formed. A team drawing the subsoil plow, 
follows in the farrow made by a commoa 
plow. It is proper to observe, that for sub- 
soil plowing to prodooe the greatest benetits 
on wet, tenacious soils, they shoold be first 
mder-drained. 

The Journal of the Transactions of the 
Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
for January, 1S47, contains an account of 
some very valuable experiments in regard to 
subsoil plowing, furnished by Mr. J. Wil- 
soK. It is stated that the farm on which 
these experiments were made, had beea 
under oultivation for a long period; that 
it ooftsists of various kinds of soil — from 
a gravelly earth to a tenacioos day. The usual 
depth of plowing for many yeiirs had been from five to 
six inches, and a hajrd crust had been formed at that 
depth. 

The field first experimented on, contained thirteen 
acres, most of the soil being heavy, inclining to clay, 
on a clay subsoil, and the rest light soil, on a gravelly 
subsoil. It was onder-drained in 1843, with tile, at 
the distance of fifteen feet between the drains. Pre- 
vious to draining it had been very wet, and the crops 
it bore were generally poor. It was subsoiled in the 
fair of 1844, the plow going across the drains. A 
common two-horse plow was first used, taking a depth 
of six to seven inches, and a subsoil plow with two 
hordes followed, taking an additional depth of seven to 
eight inches. £leven acres were plowed in this man- 
ner, and two acres were left, which were only plowed 
to the ordinary depth of six and a half inches. The 
whole field was manured alike — the manure being from 
yard dung and guano — and it was sowed to yellow 
torneps in the fore part of June. No difierence was 
discernible in the crop till about the first of Au£ru:^t, 
when th^ subsoiled portion showed a decided superior* 
ity, which became more and more apparent till the 
crop was taken up the last of October. The subsoiled 
portion gave 26 tons 7 cwt. per acre, and the part not 
subsoiled, 20 tons 7 cwt. per acre — making a difierence 
in favor of subsoiling of 6 tons 7 owt.. or a value of X3 
I8s. per acre. 

The next experiment was upon a field which had 
been furrow-drained with tiles in the autumn of 1844: 
the soil rather inclined to sand on a subsoil of sandy 
clay. Two aeres were subsoil plowed to the depth of 
fifteen inches in December, 1845, and two acres were 
only plowed to the depth of six or seven inches. Two 
ridges of the field were trench-plowed to the depth of 
thirteen inches. [Trench plowing is performed by 
running a plow of the common construction in the furruw 
of another of the same kind. Its operation and efi'ects 
are difierent from those of the subsoil plow, as the sur- 
face soil is covered by the earth taken up from below by 
the second plow.] The field was manured alike wiih 
manure from the farm-yard, and planted to potatoes. 
The trench plowed part gave 7 tons, 1 cwt., 2 quar- 
ters, per acre; the subsoiled, 7 tons, 9 cwt., 2 quarters; 
and the part only plowed, 6 tons, 14 cwt., 1 quarter, 
per acre — making a difference of 15 cwt., 1 quarter 
per acre, in favor of subsoiling, over the part plowed 
only in the ordinary way; and a difference of 8 cwt. over 
trench plowing. 

The next experiment was made on a field which h,u\ 
been partially drained several years since. The s< i 

an earthy loam incumbent on clay." A portion oi 
the field was subsoiled, and the remainder plowed to 
the ordinary depth. The field was sown to barley is 
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1846. The appearance of the crop was most favora- 
ble on the subsoiled portion daring the time it was 
growing, and when threshed, gave the following re- 
sults: — The subsoiled portion yielded 8 quarters, 3 
bashels, per acre, with 36| owt. of straw; the part 
not subsoiled, yielded 7 quarters, 4 bushels, 3 pecks, 
per acre, with 28 cwt, of straw — making a difference 
in favor of subsoiling of 6 bushels, 1 peck of grain, and 
84 cwt. of straw per acre. 

ICE-HOUSES. 



Pew persons who have ever known the advantages 
which ice affords during the warm season, would be 
willing to forgo the use of the article. It was formerly 
regarded as a luxury which the rich only could enjoy, 
hut, fortunately, it is now afforded at so cheap a rate 
a« to be within the reach of all. In cities it may read- 
ily be obtained from those who make a business of stor- 
ing it for sale, and in the country each one may secure 
his own supply at a cheap rate. Every farmer, unless 
he has extraordinary advantages in regard to the use 
of cold spring water, and an airy, cold cellar, should 
have an ice-house. A reservoir formed by damming a 
small stream, such as almost every farm affords, will 
yield as much ice as will be wanted for the supply o'f 
a family. In general, however, there are ponds or 
streams within a few miles from which an abundant 
supply can be obtained. 

It is now pretty well settled that ice-hooses should 




Fig. 80. Section of the lee-house above ground. 
be built chiefly or entirely above ground. Those which 
have generally been built by the great ice-dealers and 
exporters, have not been much sunk into the earth. It 
has been ascertained that the dampness of the ground 
operates against the preservation of the ice. 

Mr. Downing, in the first volume of the Horticul- 
turisty gives an extract from a letter received from Mr. 
N. J. Wyeth, of Cambridge, Mass., a gentleman 
who has had much experience in the management of 
ice, and is largely concerned in its exportation. From 
Mr. W.'s letter, we take the following description of an 
ice-house above ground : 

An ice-bouse above ground should be built upon the 
plan of having a double partition, with the hollow space 
between filled with some non-conducting substance. 

" In the first place, the frame of the sides should be 
formed of two ranges of upright joists , six by four in- 
ches ; Uie lower ends of the joists should be pat into , 



the gpround without any sill, which is apt to let air pass 
through. These two ranges of joists should be about 
two feet and one-half a part at the bottom, and two 
feet at the top. At the top those joists should be 
morticed into the cross-beams which are to support the 
upper floor. The joists in the two ranges should be 
placed each opposite another. They should then be 
lined or faced on one side, with rough boarding, which 
need not be very tl^ht^ .TiMs bo^urding should be nailed 
to those edgQS of the joists uefirest each other, so that 
one range^ of joists shall be. outside the building, and 
the other Hbv!^ the ice-room or tsoIi. C^g* SI.) 




Fig. 81 . Manner qf nailing the boards to the joists. 

" The space between these boardings or partitions 
should be filled with wet tan, or sawdust, whichever is 
cheapest or most easily obtained. The reason for using 
wet material for filling the space is, that during winter 
it freezes, and until it is again thawed, little or no ice 
will melt at the sides of the vault. 

The bottom of the ice vault should be filled about 
a foot deep with small blocks of wood ; these are lev- 
elled and covered with wood shavings, over which a 
strong plank floor should belaid to receive the ice. 

" Upon the* beams above the vault, a pretty tight 
floor should also be laid, and this floor should be cov- 
ered several inches deep with dry tan or sawdust. The 
roof of the ice-house should have considerable pitch, 
and the space between tlie upper floor and the roof 
should be ventilated by a lattice window at each gable 
end, or something equivalent, to pass out the warm air 
which will accumulate beneath the roof. A door must 
be provided in the side of the vault to fill and discharge 
it ; but it should always be closed up higher than the 
ice, and when not in use should be kept closed alto- 
gether." 

Action or White Lead with Oil. — Every one may 
have noticed that paint in which white lead is mixed, 
after it has been applied awhile, cracks, and scales off. 
This is explained by the fact that lead exerts a chemi* 
cal action on oils, in consequence of which the oil, 
when in combination with the lead, continues to bar* 
den, until at last, under the various changes of the at- 
mosphere, it becomes brittle, breaks into scales, and 
cleaves off. On account of this action, it is thought 
that no white lead should be put into what is called 
the priming" coat, in painting buildings or articles 
which are not designed to be white. Black paint is 
more durable than white. This may have been noticed 
where, as on guide-boards, &c., black letters have 
been formed on a white ground. The black remains 
perfect long after the surrounding parts have mould- 
ered away, leaving the letters standing in relief.'* 
This is explained as follows : The black paint is made 
chiefly of lamp-black, which substance is nearly pure 
carbon, and is known to be one of the most iroperisha* 
ble substances in nature — that it is not changed by the 
vegetable in combination with which it is used as paint, 
in consequence of which the slightest film of the com- 
pound is a most durable protection against the destruc- 
tive influences of the weather. 



Chops in Illinois. — ^The crops in Bureau co., ave- 
rage the present season, 15 bushels per aore for wheat, 
40 for com, aad 40 to 50 for oats. 
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Heatino Houses bt Hot Air Furnaces. — I saw 
in a late number of the Cultivator, a very interesting 
commanication from Geo. Gepdes, on the subject of 
warming houses, in which was illustrated roost of the 
many superior advantages of the hot air furnace, when 
rightly constructed, which not only combines the ad- 
vantages of the open fire place and the close stove, but 
greatly adds to the benefits of both, without partaking, 
in the least, of any of their evils. My object now is 
to tell my experience, which will verify all Mr.GEDDSS 
says in favor of his furnace, and perhaps suggest some 
new ideas that may be useful to our farming communi- 
ties, who have heretofore seemed to think that such 
luxuries did not belong to them, or they would have en- 
joyed them long ago, if it were for no other reason 
than the saving of expense. My furnace is built very 
much like Mr. Geddes', only the stove is wholly within 
the vault, which has a shut iron door, such as is spoken 
of by him as an improvement ; the vault is as small as 
is convenient for putting up the stove within it, being 
about one foot spare all around ; the stove is four and 
a half feet long, twenty-two inches high, and fourteen 
inches wide. The hot air chimney, in which the smoke- 
pipe is enclosed, rises two and a half feet above the 
first floor, in one corner of the dining room, where 
there is an offset covered with a cast iron plate, with a 
boiler hole directly over an elbow in the smoke-pipe, 
which affords sufficient heat to boil water in a short 
time, in cold weather. The hot air chimney then con- 
tinues two and a half feet above the second floor, where 
there is another offset, as before, in the parlor above, 
over another elbow in the smoke-pipe, which turns into 
the smoke chimney. There are nine rooms, five of 
which come in contact with the hot air chimney, in 
which there is an opening near the floor to each, so 
that the whole are sufficiently warmed , without pipes 
to convey the heat from the furnace below ; the other 
rooms are bed rooms, and open into these five, and are 
sufficiently warmed, by leaving the door ajar, for all 
comfortable purposes — the hot air, being crowded into 
the main room, finds its way into the bed room sooner 
than it would if every crack and crevice in the bed- 
room, as well as the parlor, were called upon to furnish 
a supply of air for an ordinary Are place, pr if the par- 
lor was heated by a tight stove, which ensures no cir- 
culation of air at all. 

The first cost of my whole apparatus, was much less 
than I could have prepared for heating five principal 
rooms, saying nothing about the saving of wood, which 
IS considerable, the preparing it for small stoves, which 
is more, the time making fires, the room occupied by 
the stove and wood-box, the dirt which is unavoidably 
accumulated, and the blacking of stoves, &o., which 
are all minor considerations, when we speak of the 
health and comfort, afforded by a wholesome, comfor- 
table, summer air, circulating through the whole house, 
both night and day, all winter,- and, instead of feeling 
a draft of cold air, which is driven out through every 
crevice, by the hot air rising, and continually forcing 
its way into the room, from the furnace below. I 
have enjoyed these luxuries only three years past, and 
I consider I am fully recompensed for the loss of our 
former dwelling by fire, which required five stoves, and 
more expense for pipe alone, than the whole cost of 
our present heating apparatus, to render life any way 
tolerable, compared with the comforts of our furnace, 
in the winter season. 

There have been numerous failures in the oonstroo- 



tion of hot air furnaces; they seldom have heating sur- 
face sufficient for the heat required, and generally have 
too much space in the vault around the stove. The 
heating surface should be so proportioned to the heat 
required, as not to require a red heat from every part. 
There is more or less vegetable matter floating in the 
atmosphere at all times, in the shape of dust, which, 
coming in contact with red hot iron, becomes charred 
or scorched, and rendered very unwholesome to breathe, 
which is the cause of the peculiar smell that arises 
from a red hot stove. If the space be too large about 
the stove, there is a loss of heat, occasioned by the cir- 
culation of air in the vault, before it is admitted into 
the room above; but if the space be so small, as to 
give a sufficient velocity to a constant current of air, 
in contact with the stove, more heat will be conveyed 
from the heated surface, which will be kept at a lower 
temperature, compared with the heat imparted, than 
when the space is larger. D. S. Howard. Lyoiudalt^ 
Uth jSprU, 1847. 

Culture and preparation of Subiac. — I observe in 
the December number of the Cidtivaior, some remarks 
respecting sumac, which I am induced to notice, having 
while a resident in Montreal, and during the period 
that I filled the Vice chair of the Natural History So- 
ciety in that city, been instrumental in causing a prise 
to be offered for an essay on the best mode of prepar- 
ing that and many other articles suited to the arts. I 
regret to say the Society was unsuccessful in its object. 

Sumac, strange to say, is imported from Sicily into 
the United States. In the price current, published in 
the New-York Journal of Commerce, of the 14th De- 
cember, it is quoted — 

Sumac Sicily Ton. ... $45 to $48.50 

Do ....American.... **.... 

This latter line looks as if no American was to be pro- 
cured, although, as you perceive, the price, $2.25 per 
cwt., is nearly as high as the farmer gets for his wheat. 
Surely if it can be made at little expense, and in large 
quantities, it should not be so sadly neglected. 

The mode of preparing sumac consists in cutting 
down the shrubs during winter, so as to have a thick 
under growth of young shoots; to cut these young 
shoots down in summer when in full vigor, to allow 
them to dry; and then to grind them in a bark mill. It 
is the bark and the young wood which form the drug, 
not the leaves. 

The sumac thus imported into New York, is also 
imported from thence into Canada, for the use of the 
tanneries, although growing along side them. I was 
curious to know the peculiar properties of sumac as a 
tanning material, thus to be procured at a great cost 
and much trouble. I knew that it was used in Great 
Britain; but there of course all tanning materials are 
scarce. I found that, sumac renders hemlock- tanned 
leather as light in color as the oak-tanned, and what is 
more important, as impervious to water, and as dura- 
ble. The leather is about four-fifths tanned with hem* 
lock, and then finished with sumac. 

Sumac can be employed as a yellow dye, but is fugi- 
tive, and but little in request, Quercitron bark being 
superior in every respect. Its chief importance, in ad- 
dition to its use as a tanning material, being to prepare 
light skins, as morocco and the very finest calf skins. 
Its effeot arises from the Gallic acid contracting the 
pores of the skin, thus rendering it hard and water- 
proof — it lightens the color of the hemlock-tanned 
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lecLther from the usual eifeots of acids on coloring 
matters. 

Sumac is also used in Britain as a. dye for slates, 
and various neutral colors, especially by calico printers; 
also i)i dyeing black cloth to save galls, and to give a 
certain degree of softness to the shade — a slight tinge 
of yellow, in fact. It answers many of the purposes 
for which nut-galls are required. 

An article that sells nearly at as high a price as 
wheat, at one- tenth the cost, deserves consideration. 
It might form an important export. The American 
Sumac, I am told, is inferior to the Sicilian — owing to 
its not being the right kind. Surely some seed could 
be easily procured through the U. S. consul at Palermo. 

Madder, Weld, and Woad, ought also to be cultiva- 
ted extensively on this Continent. The soil and cli- 
mate are both fully as favorable as in the countries 
whence they are imported. Woad might be so pre- 
pared as to surpass ihb finest Indigo — indeed, a real 
Indigo of far finer color than any now to be procured, 
could be made from it. These are points deserving 
every attention. Zea. Hamilton , Canada Wett, 24th 
Decembery 1846. 

Preservation or Cabbages. — A correspondent in 
the May number of the Cultivator, inquires touching 
the best mode of preserving cabbages through the 
winter. I have a plan which ten years' experience has 
•hown to be a very good one; but whether it is the 
best, or even a novel one, to most of your readers, I 
will not pretend to decide: — 

I let my cabbage stand until late in the season, and 
(if I discover no symptoms of rot) until we have un- 
mistakable signs of the appearance of winter. I choose 
the dryest part of my garden or field, and with spade 
or hoe dig holes in rows, say two feet apart, just large 
enough lo receive about two-thirds of a cabbage head. 
I select one of the largest and most solid heads, pull it 
up by the roots, wrap it up in the large coarse leaves, 
that grow to the stalk, and chuck it into one of the 
holes, with the stump inclining upwards, at an angle 
of 45 degrees, or even placed vertically. Nothing now 
remains but to shovel on two or three inches of dirt, 
and press it down upon the head and around the stump, 
a few inches of which may be left above ground, to 
mark the spot, and serve as a handle to pull the cab- 
bage up by. Treated in this way, I have found them 
finer by far — fresher, tenderer, sweeter — than when 
gathered in the fall, and have never lost a sound head. 
I have gone out in March, when there was three feet 
of snow on the spot, and with shovel and crow-bar, 
have exhumed such cabbages as would have made your 
correspondent's mouth water, and long after the frost 
was out of the ground, I have found them equally good. 
This mode is attended with some more labor, than that 
of huddling them into large holes or trenches, or hang- 
ing them up in the cellar, but to those who are fond of 
fresh cabbage in the spring — and I confess to an espe- 
cial fondness for the same, having spent many years in 
the capacity of a tailor — the extra pains is labor well 
bestowed. N. H. Ballston Spa, June, 1847. 



Proper time for cttttino Timber. — In the June 
number of the Cultivator, I notice a few remarks from 

Agricola," on the subject of cutting timber, in which 
he says, that early in March, 1846, they out timber 
(chestnut) which was frozen hard, and that sprouted 
well the ensuing summer. He also inquired what could 
make the difierence between his experience and that of 
my own, in the article to which he refers. 

In reply to our observing friend we will say, then, 
that as his own remarks go to show the early part of 
March, 1846, partook very distinctly of much of the 
character of mid- winter — at any rate his chestnut tim- 
ber was frozen hard when he out it — that was the case 



with timber in our own surroundings; and more, the 
snow was from three to four feet deep upon a level with 
us. until, probably, the 10th or 15th of the month. Of 
course there was no great amount of freezing and 
thawing about those days; but, on the contrary, the 
temperature savored more of that of December than 
of March. 

The fact he notices was observable with us. Con- 
siderable chestnut and other timber was cut down, while 
frozen, early in March, and from those stumps, made 
under all circumstances like those of trees fallen in the 
heart of winter— except that the days and nighu to 
pass away before the time of the expanding leaf, were 
to be fewer than when the chopping was done at an 
earlier season — sprouts started and grew vigorously 
the coming season. 

Nor is this, in any way, derogatory to the fact that 
we then asserted in 1846, but merely a different result, 
arising from different circumstances. Had his timber 
been in a condition like that of ours, when he cut it 
down, we think it very probable the same effect would 
have been produced. But when timber is frozen hardy 
and bleeding takes p.ace at the time of cutting — for 
there is very little, if any, circulation of sap at that 
time in the timber, more than there is in the flow of 
water on the surface of a river, when it is thoroughly 
converted into a mass of ice. Perhaps we may ven- 
ture to suppose, that previous to the process of thaw- 
ing in the timber or stump, the sap vessels, at the 
point of disintegration, became seared, or so callous as 
to prevent a serious loss of the sap. At any rate, the 
tubes or vessels through which the sap a.scends, cannot 
be in that perfect state for rapid action in which it is 
found when the root is sending up materials lor new 
foilage and new growth. 

Since we are upon the subject, we will say, as it 
often happens that timber must, for convenience if 
never from necessity, be cut in seasons when the sap 
is in full flow, to those who are careful of their timber 
lands, it must be a desideratum to use efficient means 
to prevent the loss of sap by excessive flowing, and 
consequently the loss of new shoots, which should be 
sustained and nourished by the old roots until they can 
prepare themselves to draw nourishment from their 
own resources. To do this effectually, it is only ne- 
cessary to cover the stump with some substance' — no 
matter what — that will close the pores, and thus pre- 
vent the waste which ends in total loss. We have ef- 
fected this object by simply smearing the surface of 
the stump with muck in its naturally wet state, and 
clay is very good, when worked to a salvey consisten- 
cy; but the best panacea of air that has come within 
my observation, is to take soft manure from the cow 
stable, and mix it in equal parts with almost any loamy 
earth, and worked so as to spread freely but firmly 
over the wounded part. Of the healing qualities of 
the former substance there can be no mistake in the 
minds of those who have witnessed its efficiency, and 
the latter seems to give it a consistency which renders 
its continuance on the parts where applied as durable 
as necessity requires. 

Notwithstanding the almost boundless forests in 
many parts of our country, there is no question but 
the protection and preservation of timber lands is yet 
to become a great question in our national economy. 
Indeed, it may well be so now in many sections of al- 
most every one of our lovely sisterhood of States, and 
with our increasing population, rolling like a great 
flood in every direction, and our manufacturin*; enter- 
prizes, building cities by every waterfall, and explor- 
ing the earth for its secret treasures under every moun- 
tain and along every valley, its importance must tn- 
crease. Prudence, then, dictates that, although an 
abundance await us from that already grown for every 
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needful supply, that a due regard to the well being of 
another age, we regard this subject with liberal yiews, 
and aot with a benevolent and just reference to their 
comfort and interest. W. Bacon. Richmond^ Ma$t.j 
1847. 

Ice's Wheel CuLTiyATOR. — In the September num- 
ber of the Cultivator, is an engraving of Ide's wheel 
Cultivator and wire grass Plow," an advertisement of 
which appeared in the August number of your paper. 

From the namC, I was led to wppose, that it was 
fitted to eradicate that pest of the farmers, ^* wire 
grass;" bat as neither you, nor Mr. Ide in his adver- 
ttaemeot. sav anything on the subject, but in enumera- 
ting its advantages leave that wholly out, I am left in 
doubt. If this cultivator will eradicate wire grass, 
witch grass, and other tough rooted grasses, it will 
prove a very useful invention. Will you, or Mr. Ide, 
have tho goodness to inform me, whether this imple- 
ment justSes its name, wire grass plowt'' Where 
it can be procured, and at what price ? From its de- 
scription, I conclude it is to be used for the second, or 
cross plowing. 

I think if persons, who have newly invented imple- 
ments to sell, would, in their advertisements, be a little 
more particular as to the properties of the implement, 
and would name the price, it would save much trouble; 
and probably would, in many cases, ensure their sale. 
When a farmer sees a new implement advertised, he 
wants to know its properties and price; and then he 
will be able to judge whether the proposed benefit and 
his means will justify the expense, P. 

Lime as Mantjrb.*— Lime appears to have succeed- 
ed much better as manure in some regions of the coun- 
try than in others. The eminent success which has 
attended its use in many places, should induce a trial, 
at least throughout the country. 

Two communications have appeared in the Ohio Cul- 
tivator ^ describing its very successful application, of 
which the following is the substance: — The first experi- 
ment was eight or nine years ago, with three acres of 
old, worn-out field, the soil clayey, with some loose 
sand stones. It was applied at the rate of 100 bushels 
per acre, after the land was plowed, and before it was 
harrowed, for corn. The corn on the limed ground 
was nearly twice as heavy as on the rest. The same 
was true of the oats that followed the corn; and of the 
wheat after the oats; and of the clover after the wheat, 
where the heavy growth indicated to a foot where the 
lime terminated. A subsequent communication from 
the same writer states, that lime had been applied both 
with and without manure. ^'When we put on the lime, 
we always put on all the manure we make, either in 
the spring or in the fall — which is frCm 75 to 100 cart- 
loads. Lime itself will make the ground produce 
about 50 per cent. — lime and manure, 100 per cent. — 
when we put on 100 bushels of lime per acre, which we 
always aim to do.'' 

Sorrel. ^The same correspondent states that a 
sandy field, or a hill of chestnut, poplar, and hickory 
timber, soon after it was cleared, failed to produce 
much grass, or anything else than horse sorrel.'' A 
hundred bushels of lime per acre were applied before 
sowing wheat, and clover sowed on the wheat towards 
spring. ''The sorrel left about the time it saw the 
young clover, and has not been seen since.'' 

Farmers who have applied lime with partial orKttle 
apparent benefit, often estimate its use erroneously, by 
not taking into account the long endurance of its en- 
riching powers, which is many times that of common 
barn manure. 

Varieties in Wheat. — Lawson describes 83 vari- 
ties in wheat ; Le Contour 150 ; and the Museum of 

e Agricultural Society in Scotland has 141 varieties. 



SALES AT THE STATE FAIR. 

Ws are nt^re and more convinced of the advantage 
of incorporating with our agricultural exhibitions, the 
feature of purchase and sale. If the shows were held 
at central and accessible points, we are satisfied that 
the opportunities they would affi>rd for baying and sell- 
ing live-stock of all kinds, implements, valuable seeds, 
&c., would go far towards keeping up Ihe interest and 
insuring respectable exhibitions. 

At the late meeting at Saratoga, there was a very 
good display of implements, and we believe that sales 
and orders, chiefly by a few individuals, were made to 
the amount of $1200 to $1500. The sales in live stock 
were also considerable. We were in&rmed that the 
pair of matched horses which took the first premium 
were sold for $1000, and that several other pairs were 
sold at fair prices, as well as several breeding mares 
and young horses. In cattle, there was considerable 
inquiry for young Durhams of good quality. Several 
sales were made, and more might have been made, 
had there beea on the ground a sufficient number of such 
as were wanted. On account of this deficiency, seve- 
ral persons who wished to procure Durhams, went 
away, without purchasing. Nearly all the Devons 
which were oflered for sale, found purchasers. Mr. 
Washbon, of Otsego county, and his associates, who 
exhibited stock with him, sold to the amount of about 
$700 — chiefiy calves, at $50 to $75 each. Cattle of 
other breeds, as Herefords and AyrshireS| might have 
been sold had they been offered. 

In sheep of all kinds, and ia swine, there were bnt 
few sales, not owing to want of purchasers, bat to the 
lack of a proper assortment. 

Now, if, as before observed, these exhibitions eeuM 
be made in reality /atr« — especially for the sale of tho 
choicest stock, and the most asefnl implements — tbs 
object of buying or selling would induce the people to 
come forward on these occasions with whatever is htd 
suited to the market. This would afibrd a healthy stim- 
ulus, and the producer would feel safe in devoting his 
attention to those objects for which the marketable de- 
mand should afford the greatest profit. 

We would make a suggestion in relation to another 
matter which we think of considerable importance. A 
great objection with farmers residing at a distance 
&om the places where the shows are held, in regard to 
the exhibition of their stock, is the expense to which 
they would be subjected, while at the same time there 
is much uncertainty whether they would receive any- 
thing as a remuneration. To obviate such a difficulty, 
the agricultural society of Worcester, Mass., and some 
other societies, have adopted the practice of payinjr 
travelling fees. Such animals as the examining com- 
mittees think worthy — whether they receive premiums 
or not — are, on their recommendation, entitled to re- 
ceive a certain sum per mile for the distance they have 
travelled in coming to the show. Of course, inferior 
animals are not entitled to any such encouragement. 
This rule effectually does away the objection that those 
situated near the place where the shoiK^ are held, have 
all the advantage in regard to competing for premiiuns. 



Li^triD Manure.— The papers occasioaaUy contain 
accounts of interesting and very successful expenmenti 
with liquid manure. It is indeed very valuable; bnt 
we believe a large share of the advantages resnit from 
the simple watering which the plants thus obtain. The 
manure itself should not by any means have all the 
Credit, as we know very well from experience, that a 
simple, a regular irrigation of garden plants, has in 
some cases caused an increase in growth which would 
hardly be expected from the moat copious manoring. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



F&OM the aoootmts we have reoeived, and from what 
we have ourselves observed-, we believe that the exhibi« 
tions of avricultdfal sooieties have in general been 
better attended the present year, and have in most, 
cases been of a more interesting character, than for- 
merly. The inference dednctble from this is, that the 
jpaMic are becoming more interested in mral pursuits, 
and that agricultare and its associated arts are assum- 
ing in the mipds of the people the elevated position 
which they deserve. The effect cannot bnt be salutary 
on the prosperity and happiness of the country at large. 
It will be the means of brmging a greater mental force 
and energy to the cultivation criT the earth, and on the 
sure principle that knowledge is power," will give to 
the farmer and artizan greater success in their voca- 
tions, and greater influence in their social and political 
relations. 

We had tho pleasure of attending three of the exhi- 
bitions in Massachusetts and one in Connecticut, viz : 
Pittsfleld, Springfield, Northampton, and Hartford. 
The little space allowed us in the present number will 
not admit of our entering much into detail in describ- 
ing the many interesting matters which we met with 
at these shows. Being, therefore, under the necessity 
of speaking in general terms only, we trust our friends 
will discover a reasonable apology for omissions, in the 
circumstances we are placed under. 

The show at Pittsfleld was on the 6th and 7th of 
October. Finding that the show at Springfield took 
place on the same days, we left Pittsfield at the close 
of the first day, in order that ve might be at Spring- 
field in time to witness a part of the exhibition at that 
place. The exhibition at Pittofield was the thirty- 
ieventh which has been held by the Berkshire county 
society^that association having instituted the first 

cattle show" in the United States, in 1810. The in- 
creasing success which has attended the long career of 
this society, afibrds unmistakeable evidence of its good 
management. The exhibition on the present occasion 
was in most respects considered as good as usual . The 
most interesting feature of New England agricultural 
shows generally is the working oxen, and the display 
of these at Pittsfield was quite large, and there were 
many valuable pairs — though, to be candid, we must 
say, that too large a proportion of them were large- 
boned, rough, and quite too coarse for profit either as 
feeders or workers. The objection of coarseness would 
also apply in some degree to the cows, yet some of 
them were not obnoxious to this charge, and were evi- 
dently valuable animals. There were but three or 
four bulls offered, and they by no means of superior ex- 
cellence. There were some very fine swine, and hardly 
one that was not good. The sheep were not nume- 
rous, and in general of only middling quality — but 
there were a few good Merinos. The show in the hall 
was said to be not so large as that of last year. There 
were, however, handsome specimens of various houf«- 
hold fabrics, dairy products, fruits, vegetables, speci- 
mens of the mechanic arts, &c. As we left on the 
first day, we did not hear the address or witness the 
plowing match. 

At Springfield the exhibition was equal to former 
fears. Not having been present on the first day, we 
only saw the exhibition of horses — which was uncom- 
monly fine — and the display in the hall. The latter 
was altogether good, and in some respects superior. 
The show of butter and cheese was the best we ever 



witnessed for a county society. The butter was ar- 
ranged for exhibition in a manner worthy of fanitation. 
A sample of each lot was moulded into handsome 
lumps and placed under a tight glass case, secure from 
dost and the action of the air. Apples, pears, and 
other fruits were numerous and of superior appearance. 
The show of vegetables was really very fine, compris- 
ing the flnest specimens of the choicest of our culi- 
nary articles. The ornamental decorations of the hall 
were of a very tasteful character — the flowers especi- 
ally being arranged in beautiful style. The address 
was delivered by Prof. C. U. Shepabd, of Amherst 
College. We took some notes of it from which we 
shall endeavor to furnish a sketch for our next number. 
At present we can only say that it was highly inter- 
esting and strictly utilitarian in its character. 

The exhibition at Northampton was on the 13th and 
14th of October. ' Here, also, we were unable to spend 
but one day, as we were desirous of being at Hartford 
on the 14th. The society located at Northampton, 
formerly embraced the three counties of Hampden, 
Hampshire, and Franklin; but the former county has 
within a few years organized a society of its own, 
holding its exhibitions at Springfield. 

In most departments, the display at Northampton 
was large, and in general it was very satisfactory. 
The working oxen were out in greater numbers than at 
any show we have attended for several years. The 
town of East Hampton showed a team of 39 yoke, 
West Hampton forty-four. South Hadley twenty-eight, 
and Conway twenty-three yoke. The latter team was 
in general appearance superior to any one of the same 
size we ever saw from one town. Besides these teams 
there were many single yoke of oxen of fine appear- 
ance. There were a few superior milch cows ; but the 
bulls were not of a quality which would entitle them 
to commendation. There were a few very good pigs; 
but no good sheep — at least we saw none. 

The display of fabrics was not large. The venera- 
ble Dr. Stebbins, of Northampton, with unabated zeal 
in the silk cause, exhibited almost every description of 
silk article, from the cocoon to the wrought fabric, 
and mulberry paper. Fruits were especially fine, com- 
prising specimens of the choice new pears. Vegetables 
were well represented. Dairy products respectable as to 
quantity; we were told the quality was unexceptionable. 

The plowing match was contested by eighteen teams, 
and most of the work was executed in a creditable 
manner. But we shall probably speak more partiou- 
larly of this and some other matters hereafter. 

Wob6ester County, Mass. — ^The annual show of 
this long-established and useful society, took place at 
Worcester on the 23d of September. In some depart- 
ments the competition was less than it has usually 
been. The general show of animals, however, is stated 
to have been very good, and that of manufactures bet- 
ter than last year. The show having been held a fort- 
night earlier than usual, and books having been ofiered 
instead of money for premiums, it is thought operated 
to render the show less interesting. 

The show of the Worcester Horticultural Society, 
which took place at the same time of that of the Ag. 
Society, was excellent. 

Essex Coitntt. — Show held at Lynn, Septembef 
29th. From several accounts we have seen, the ex- 
hibition appears to have been a very good one. Thirty 
teams were engaged in the plowing gnatch, and therd 
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was also a good show of working oxen. The address, 
by T. £. Patson, is highly commended. 

Middlesex County. — Show at Concord, Oct. 6th. 
The M<U8. Plowman says — " we perceived no falling 
off in the number of people present, or in the live stock 
and manufactures exhibited. The fruits too were quite 
abundant and of excellent quality.'' The double teams 
in plowing were required to plow to the depth of nine 
inches, and the single teams (that is one pair of oxen 
or horses) eight inches. The address was by £. H. 
Derby, Esq. — the subject, a statistical account of the 
business of the county. 

CoNNECTicxjT. — The principal days of the Hartford 
County show, were the 14th and 15th of October, 
though the in-door part was kept open the greater part 
of the week. Without intending any flattery, the en- 
tire display may be pronounced one which did great 
credit to the citizens of Hartford, as well as those of 
Jie county generally. The in-door part was more ex 
.4S«.ive, and as a whole superior to any county show 
we ever attended. We regret that our limited space 
will not permit us to follow our inclinations by giving 
a more particular, notice. We shall, however, avail 
ourselves of another opportunity to speak in reference 
to particular articles and things. The fruits of all 
kinds, common to the latitude, were good. Apples were 
very abundant, comprising many of the best varieties. 
Autumn and winter pears were also fine. The vege- 
table products numerous and good. Dairy products 
looked well. The fabrics were entirely too numerous 
to mention." 

Of cattle there were some good Durhams. A fat 
Durham ox, exhibited by Dr. Carrinoton, of Farm- 
ington, for symmetry and quality, is rarely equalled by 
the best of that or any other breed. There were also 
some good Devons, and some good mixed bloods. The 
working oxen made a large display, and they were 
generally remarkably good, both as to appearance and 
discipline. The plowing match had fourteen competi- 
tors. The ground was so wet that it was almost im- 
possible to plow it well. A few teams, however, suc- 
ceeded in making fair work; but in most cases the fur- 
rows were too wide, were turned over too flat, and left 
heavy and close. 

The address was by Prof. John P. Norton, of Tale 
College. It was a sound, practical discourse, and was 
evidently received with great approbation. We shall 
probably be able to give it to our readers next month. 

New-Haven County. — Show held at Waterburyon 
the 6th of October. The Waterbury Jtmerican says 
it was a splendid exhibition, and doubts whether " in 
some points of view it has evec been exceeded by any 
county exhibition in the Union.'' It is stated that ac- 
cording to enumeration there were about -1300 head of 
working oxen, or 650 yoke. There were 164 yoke 
from Watertown, and from Waterbury 150 yoke. At 
a trial of strength it is stated that a yoke of oxen be- 
longing to J. N. Blaksbleb, of Watertown, drew a 
load of stone which weighed, without the cart on 
which it was placed, 8772 lbs. — They moved the huge 
load, it is said, ''very handsomely." A pair of stags, 
belonging to J. A. Lewis, also moved the load. The 
show, altogether, passed off with great eclat. 

Litchfield County. — Show held at Litchfield on the 
29th and 30th of Sept. We learn by the Inquirer j that 
in articles of domestic manufacture, and horticultural 
and vegetable productions, the display was not as great 
as in some previous years; but that the superior quality 
of the articles exhibited the present season, in some 
degree made up for the deficiency. The show of cat- 
tle, horses, and sheep, is spoken of as numerous and 
of the first quality. The Devon cattle of Mr. Hurl- 
but, of Winchester, and the cattle and sheep of Mr. 
Blaxeslxe, of Watertown, are highly spoken of. The 
latter had thirteen pair of matched oxen and steers. 



Vermont. — Windham County. — Show and Fair 
took place at Brattleboro on the 6th and 7th of Octo- 
ber. The Phanix says — " the articles and animals 
exhibited were highly creditable, and many of them of 
superior quality — though inferior, on the whole, to 
those exhibited at the fair last year." 

Rutland County. — Show at Rutland on the 29th 
and 30tli September. The Herald informs us that the 
collection of people on the occasion was very large, 
and that the show '' was such as no county in Vermont 
or in New England need be ashamed of." The address, 
by Hon. George P. Marsh, is very highly spoken oi. 

Chittenden Coiwty. — Show held at Burlington on 
the 22d and 23d of September. From the very full and 
interesting account published in the Free Press j we 
have no doubt that it was tifirH rate affair. The show 
of animals was large — the horses, ranged in a line, ex- 
tended half a mile. The show of fruits is said to have 
been magnificent " — showing that the valley of Lake 
Champlain ia not behind other sections in these pro- 
ductions. The show of butter and cheese was exten- 
sive. Of household manufactures more than 300 dif- 
ferent articles were' exhibited, " besides a large amount 
of fancy work." The address was by J. W. May, Esq, 

New- York. — Greene County. — The annual Fair 
and Cattle Show of the Greene County Society, took 
place at Windham Centre, on the 20th and 21st days 
of September, and it is said surpassed any one previ- 
ously held in that county. The collection of people 
was large, and all seemed animated with much zeal 
in the cause of agricultural improvement. There were 
three teams of fine oxen — two of twenty yoke each, 
and one of thirty yoke — from three different towns, 
which are spoken of as having attracted- much atten- 
tion. There were also some fine horses, milch cows, 
and other stock. The address was delivered by Mr. 
Johnson, secretary of the State Society, and was re- 
ceived with evident satisfaction. Col. Z. Pratt, of 
Prattsville, the President of the Society, to whose lib- 
eral exertions its prosperous condition is in a great de- 
gree due, in introducing Mr. Johnson to the meeting, 
made some appropriate remarks, in which he referred 
very happily to the.advantages resulting to the farmers 
from their gathering themselves together — making the 
occasion a freeman's jubilee. During the exercises 
many odes were sung, among wbich was an originitl 
one of much merit by Miss Allen, of Washington 
county. 

Oneida County. — ^The exhibition was held at 
New Hartford on the 23d of September. It was 
pronounced by many the best ever held in the county. 
The productions of the farm, garden, and dairy, were 
numerous and of good quality. There was also a good 
show of manufactured articles. The live stock is said 
to have been well represented. The exhibition was 
uncommonly good, especially that of working oxen. 
An exchange paper remarks, that " in horned cattle, 
butter and cheese, it was evident that this excelled the 
late State Fair at Saratoga." 

Jefferson Coitnty. — The exhibition was held 
at Watertown on the 15th of September. The 
weather was unpropitious, it being rainy most of the 
day. There was, however, a very respectable show of 
horses and working oxen, and at the hall appropriated 
for their reception, were good specimens of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, flowers, and manufactured articles. Dr. 
Lee, of Rochester, delivered the address, which was 
listened |o and approved by a large audience. 

The Rensselaer County Society held its exhibition 
at Troy on the 22d and 23d of September. We at- 
tended on the first day, and are pleased to say that the 
display of the products of agriculture, horticulture, the 
various mechanic arts, domestic and household mano* 
factures, &c., was such as did great credit to the ciii- 
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zens of the ooanty. In many respects the show was, 
both in extent and excellence, superior to any other 
county show we had previously witnessed. 

The enclosure in which temporary buildings were 
erected for the occasion was filled — jammed, in fact — 
with people, and the animals and objects presented for 
exhibition. The fixtures were quite complete , in them- 
selves, but space was wanting to accommodate so great 
a throng. It was estimated that the number of per- 
sons who entered the grounds during the show, was 
12,000 to 15,000. 

The display of fruits wai nnoommonly fine. The 
oolleotion ^^as quite large, embracing many rich speci- 
mens of the most esteemed varieties of apples, pears, 
penclu'!?, nectarines:, plums and grapes, dur limits will 
not admit of a detailed notif*e of the samples present- 
ed, but among th? principal exhibitors we noticed the 
names of H. Burden, S. E. Warrsn, H. Vail and 
W. M^Ktif^Jtw^ ; T. MmM flind A. Baioos, 
3oh|f hti6(|V^ W.^NswcoHB, Pittstown ; A. Walsh, 
8. B. tecra aild A. Clark. Lansinixburgh. • 

Th6 Hviit^StD^ was numeruus, a.nd in each class com- 
prised some very good animals. The show of horses 
was the largest and best we ever saw for a county so- 
ciety. There was also some good horses exhibited 
from out of the county, among which we noticed the 
Morgan Charger " a compact and well made stallion, 
by Mr. Bubrsll, of Cambridge, Washington county. 
Mr. Long, of the same county, exhibited his horse 
* Tornado f* and another fine blood-horse called 'Eclipse.* 
Very good horse stock was shown by S. M. Lown, Mr. 
EccLESHiMEB, (who had fi H b autiful colt^ one 
mare,) I. T. Grant, H. Vail, M. Vandekheydek, 
and others. 

There was a large number of cattle, among which 
were some good Durhams from the herds of Messrs. 
Vail and J. H. Willabd, Troy, ahd J. Haswell, 
Hoosick; and many cross-bred and common cows 
which appeared to be good milkers. The working ox- 
en made a large display. There were four or five 
teams of five pair each, from difierent towns, and seve- 
ral good single pairs besides. 

The fine wooled sheep were not numerous, and the 
quality, with a (6w exceptions, not to be commended. 
There were some good full-blood and cross-bred South 
Downs, and a few superior grade long- wooled sheep. 

The show of swine was good. Among them ^e no- 
ticed some superior ones ofiered by J. H.Willaro, and 
H. ToLHUBST, Troy. 

The address was delivered by Hon. L. C. Ball, of 
Hoosick, and is spoken of by those who heard it, as an 
interesting and highly valuable production. 

MoNTooMERT CouNTT. — Show and Fair held at 
FuUonville. It is said to have been ''all that the most 
sanpruine anticipated^' — the display being pronounced 
snperior to any previous year. 

Oswego County. — Show at Mexico on the 29th and 
30th of September. The Times says the exhibiti n 
furnished satisfactory evidence of the increasing inter- 
est felt by all classes in the agricultural prosperity of 
the county. The address by the President of the soci- 
ety, J. B. HiGGiNS, is spoken of in high terms. 

Vernon Ag. Association. — This is a town society 
organized about a year and a half ago. The show for 
the present season was held at Vernon Centre on the 
6th of October. No premiums were offered — yet we 
are informed that the shows have been well attended, 
and in horses, cattle, sheep, and svrine, the display has 
been extensive and creditable. The exhibition of fab- 
lics, as well as fruits, vegetables, and even flowers, 
was large and fine. We tender our thanks to Mr. L. 
T. Marshall, corresponding secretary of the associa- 
tion, for a printed account of the show. 

Catuoa Coumtt.— Show held at Auburn 29th and 



30th September. It is said to have been far the boat 
exhibition the society has ever held — exceeding the 
most sanguine expectations of its friends." 

DtrrcHESS County. — Show held at Poughkeepsie, 
Oct. — . The Journal and Eagle states that the ex- 
hibition of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, &c., was the 
most extensive that has ever taken place at any of the 
shows in that county. The display of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, articles of domestic manufacture, &c., was 
thought to be superior to former exhibitions. The oo- 
casion gave great satisfaction to the numerous con- 
course of people assembled. 

Madison County. — Show held at Cazenovia Sept. 
29th and 30th. The exhibition of farm stock was 
less than usual. The number of people in attendance 
was much larger than was expected, showing that a 
deep interest is felt in the cause for which the society 
was instituted. 

Livingston County. — Show at Oeneseo September 
29thi The Livingston Republican says the exhibition 
exceeded the highest expectations of all. The village 
is said to have been thronged with the multitude which 
assembled to witness or take part in the festivities. 
Hon. Allen AyrauLt delivered the address, which 
was a sensible and valuable production. 

American Institute. — ^The annual exhibition of 
this institution was held the past month, and was we 
think fully equal, in the department of manufactures 
and the arts, to any one we have attended. There was 
a handsome display of agricultural implements, from 
the warehouses of Mr. Allen, Messrs. Mayher & Co., 
and John Moore & Co., of New- York. In the depart- 
ment of agriculture, there was a fair show of butter, 
cheese, flowers, fruits and vegetables of various a. 
rare kinds, Indian corn, and other grains. We vr*'"^ 
not able to attend the cattle-show until the second daya 
exhibition, when a portion of the stock had been, we 
understood, taken from the ground. From what we 
saw and heard, we inferred that the show would com- 
pare well with the previous exhibitions. The largest 
contributor to this department, we believe, was R. L. 
Colt, Esq., of Paterson, N. J., who had on the ground 
Alderney, Ayrshire and Devon cattle, white turkeys, 
white Guinea hens, white topknot and Muscovy ducks, 
black, white and spangled Poland fowls, Dorkings, 
Creoles, Jersey Blues, and Malays. Messrs. Bell & 
Morris, Lewis G. Morris,Wm. B. Oddie, of Westches- 
ter county. Dr. Poole of New-Jersey, Mr. Townsend 
and Mr. Blakeslee, ot Connecticut, and others, had 
fine animals on the ground. The Messrs. Wait, of 
Orange county, and Mr. Halleok, of Ulster, exhibited 
some of their fine South Down and long wooled sheep. 
Mr. Wm. Stickney, of Boston, presented a boar and 
sow of the Sufiblk breed, a sow of the Middlesex breed, 
just imported, and a litter of Sufiblk pigs, which at- 
tracted much attention. They were all superior ani- 
mals, equal, undoubtedly, to any thing of the swine 
kind in the country. 



Potato Disease. — The most learned, thorough, and 
patient observations of the most eminent observers, are 
summed up in SUliman^s Journal^ showing conclusively 
that this malady is hot caused by an insect or fungus; 
aad the only satisfactory result arrived at is this : — 
That no nation should place its dependence solely on a 
single crop. If there is only one leg to the stool, and 
that is knocked out, the sitter thereon is at once placed 
in imminent jeopardy. 

Oxen dravhno apart, may be prevented by con- 
necting the horn of one ox to the horn of the other by 
means of a strong cord, tied at the tips of each horn. 
Balls on the horns render this easy. So says F. Win- 
gate, in the Maine Famur. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES-.TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c 



To ov» AGXVT8. — We publish this month a list of 
Agents, for our publications, in New England and in 
this state, and shall publish a list of those in other 
states ig our next. As we send no paper to any one 
after the year for which the subscription is paid, we 
are under the necessity of calling annually on our 
Agents to renew their efforts to obtain and forward 
the subscriptions of their friends. It is by these efforts 
alone that the circulation of the Cultivator is sustained; 
and while tendering our heartfelt thanks to those who 
have heretofore so liberally rendered us their assistance, 
we invite them and others, to lay us under increased 
obligations by extending their aid and influence to the 
ensuing' volume. In making out the list, some names 
may have been accidentally omitted ; but we hope no one, 
disposed to act as Agent, will fail to do so, even if he 
should not find his name in the published list. 

Communications have been received, since our last, 
from A Subscriber, O-o, Elias Cost, R. 6., L. F. R., J. 
J. H., H. C. B., James Eaton, Ik. Marvel, Autograph. 

Books, Pamphlets, &o., have been received as fol- 
lows : 

Catalogue of Trees j jre., grown in the Seneca Lake 
Highland Nursery of E. C. Frost, Catharine, Che- 
mung county, N. Y. LandreWs Rural Reguter 

atidMmanac/orlSAHj altogether the most valuable 
rural Almanac thiEit we have met with, 100 pages duo- 
decimo — embracing a great variety of information on 
all matters of interest to the farmer and horticulturist. 
From the publishers. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
For sale at Little's bookstore, in this city — price 15 
cents. — : — Seeds of the Scuppemong Grape^ from S. J. 
Wheeler. Murfreesboro, N. C. 

&9*We neglected to acknowlednre, as we should 
have done in our last number, our obligation to Messrs. 
Lea & Blanchard, the publishers of the American 
edition of Youatt's Treatise on the Pig, for the engra- 
vings of the Portraits of diflerent breeds of swine, with 
which our notice of that work was illustrated. A copy 
of that work should be in the hands of every one who 
raises pigs. 

Friht of an ancient Tree. — Among the fruits ex- 
hibited at the late show at Hartford, was an apple 
from the " old Wyllis tree," which was brought from 
England and planted where it now stands, two hundred 
and eight years ago. We saw this venerable tree; it 
stands within a few rods of the Charter Oak," so 
renowned in Conneotiout history. The apple tree has 
only a mere shell of the trunk, with a few small greea 
branches; yet it bore a dozen apples, perhaps, the pre- 
sent season. By the kindness of some friends we re« 
ceived some specimens of the fruit, which may be seen 
at our office. The hollow in the old oak has probably 
increased -considerably in size since it contained the 
Charter of the Colony, but it is still quite vigorous, 
^ may stand another half century or longer. 

Receipts at the Stats Fair. — The receipts at the 
late State Fair at Saratoga, were more than stated in 
our last. They anxounted to $4,034.22, being but 
$298.95 less than at Auburn in 1846. 

Geo. Vail, Esq., Troy, informs us that he has re- 
cently sold a bull calf, two months old, from his im- 
ported cow, Lady Barrington III, by Meteor, to the 
Hon. Adam Fergusson and J. Wettenhall, Esq., of 
Canada West, for $300. 

. Applx or THB GaovTj^ Of 1846.— 6. V. S. Den- 



niston Esq., of this city, has left with us a Newtown 
pippin of the growth of last year, which is entirely 
soiwd, and bids fair to remain so for some time longer. 

Bloop Beet.t-Mt. Thomas McMillan, of Nevc- 
Scotland, has left us a winter blood beet, weighinji 6i 
Ibs.'-divested of, tops and oarth. 

Fine SquASH. — We have received from Mr. Edwin 
Newbt, (No. a, Centre Washington Market, N. Y.,) 
a squash of a variety which he calls the Cream 
sqnaah." The seed, he informs us, was introduced 
from South America, three y«ars ago. li appears to 
be the same kind that we have known under the name 
of ** Cuba squash,'* ''Costard squash,'' &c. It is highly 
esteemed by those who ajra aoquainted with it, both for 
its taste and long-keeping qoalities. 

Importation of Pios.^ — William STfcKNET, Esq., 
of Boston, informs us that he has recently imported 
from England, three " Improved Middlesex" sow pigs, 
and one Essex white" pig. He had intended to have 
imported a boar, of the Middlesex breed, but rbe one 
purchased in England died on the passage. He has, 
however, sent for another. Mr. S. aikya — " I prefer 
the appearance of the Middlesex to the Essex— >they 
are larger than the Sufiblks, and equally as fine." He 
has, at the present time, no pigs to spare except a few 
of the age of six to ten weeks. 

9^ We have received from Mr. Thomas H. Hor- 
TON, of New Lebanon, a handsome sample of oats, 
which we are inclined to think are the White Tartarian 
variety. 

Fine new Plum. — ^We have reoetved a sample ot 
another Seedling plum from the garden of Mr. Isaac 
Denniston, whose fine seedlings have so often attract- 
ed attention. It was in perfection the first week ia 
October, and is an excellent plum, closely resembling 
the Imperial or Prince's Gage, and fully equal to it in 
flavor. 

Crib-bitino. — ^Horses sometimes contract the habit 
of biting their mangers, or whatever hard substance 
they ban lay hold of. The habit results in considerable 
injury to the animal, in consequence, as is commonly 
supposed, of his sucking or drawing ia air. Mr. 
YouATT says the crib.biting horse is notoriously more 
subject to colic than other horses, lie says, also, that 
this is one of those tricks which are very contagious 
and difficult to cure. The habit is so inveterate that 
when horses addicted to it have been turned to pasture 
for the purpose of curing it, they have been knows., 
according to Mr. Youatt, to gallop across a field for 
the mere purpose of having » gripe at a rail. Mr. Y. 
suggests that a strap buckled tightly round the neck, 
by conrpressing the wind-pipe, will prevent the horse 
from cribbing." 

Wells Latheop, Esq., of South Hadley, Mass., 
has a very valuable horse which has had this habit Tor 
sometime; but by the use of a small strap, fastened 
round the neck just so tight as to bear on the wind- 
pipe, he is eflectually prevented from biting, and the 
horse is not in the least injured. 

Fungi. — Professor Wat, of Cirencester Agrioulto- 
ral College, thinks the celebrated fairy rings, known 
in England and Scotland, are caused by fuogi, the seeds 
or sporules of which, from some cause or o£er, become 
deposited on the surface of the ground, and spread in 
circular form. He analysed the ash of fungi, gathered 
in one of these rings, and found it very rich in the in> 
organic elements of vegetable life. The fungi also 
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contain a great quantity of nitrogen, and when gath- 
ered and |)laced in a heap in warm weather, they fer- 
mented rapidly, and gave ofT a disgusting and putrid 
smell, in every way resembling that of decomposing 
animal matter. Some of this fungi was collected and 
spread in the form of letters on the grass of a pas- 
tare, and the effect was readily seen in the superior 
growth of the grass for a month afterwards. There is 
at least one species of fungus in this country, which, 
after exposure to the air for a few days, begins to de* 
cay, and in a short time emits a carrion-like odor, and 
we have seen the maggot of the flesh fly revelling in 
its putrescence. 

Impkoysment in Prefaeiito Wheat avd other 
Grains tor Flouring. -^Mr. S. Bentz, of Boonsboro, 
Maryland, has invented a machine for preparing wheat 
fori louring, which appears likely to be highly useful. 
He has forwarded to the Executive Committee of the 
N. Y. State Ag. Society, samples of grain which have 
passed through this process, and the Secretary, Mr. 
Johnson, has furnished us the following account of the 
machine : 

The improvement consists in taking the outer coat- 
ing or bran from the wheat kernel previow to grijid- 
ing. Its advantages are said to be — improving the or- 
dinary kinds of red wheat from 5 to 15 cents per 
bushel — making from them as good and fair fifivr as 
is note made from the best varieties. It also saves in 
each barrel of flour from 40 to 52 pounds of wheat. 
A great saving of time in grinding is secured. It pro- 
duces also the best hoi^climate flour known. 

Samples of wheat as grown, and with the bran off*, 
may be seen at the Agricultural Rooms, and the atten- 
tion of farmers and millers is invited to an examina- 
tion of the specimens. The Executive Committee 
have awarded to Mr. Bentz a diploma. They hope 
to be furnished hereafter with a full account of the pro. 
cess, with samples, and with the results." 

Fondness of the Indian tor the Apple. — The 
fondness of the Indian for fmits and vegetables, has 
often been remarked. Mr. Schoolcraft, in his Re- 
port on the Iroquois, says, the apple is the Iroquois 
banana.'' After the introduction of this fruit into this 
country from France and Holland, the Indians, cap- 
tivated," as he observes, " by its taste, lost no time in 
transferring it by sowing its seeds, to the sites of their 
ancient castles. No one," he adds, can read the 
accounts of the destruction of the extensive orchards 
of the apple which were cut down on Gen. Sullivan's 
inroad into the Genesee country in 1779, without re- 
gretting that the purposes of war should have required 
this barbaric act. l^e census will show that this taste 
remains as strong in 1845, as it was 66 years ago." 

Rensselaer Institute. — In publishing the report 
of the Board of Elxaminers of the Rensselaer Institute, 
says the Troy Daily Whigj we cannot omit contribu- 
ting our mite of praise to their testimony in favor of 
the institution. If the graduates of the Institute, who 
lectured at Morris Place Hall, may be considered spe- 
cimens of the students it sends forth to engage in prac- 
tical scientific panruits, then its cadets have nothing 
to fear from a comparison with those of West Point. 
At present, we believe, the number of stadenta is limi- 
ted to thirty. It ought to be extended to one hundred, 
and for this end liberal additions to the original en- 
dowment should be made. But few of our citizens 
know the value of the institution in their midst, which 
for years has been quietly furnishing some of the best 
practical engineers, chemists, &c., in the country. 
Had the Rensselaer Institute been located in Boston, it 
would long since have felt the effects of that private 
munifioence of which every New England College and 
school of art and science, has been the recipient. 
We hope ona day to see this institution ezpandtsd in- 



to a Polytechnio ISehool, embracing within its circle of 
instruction all that is taught in the Polytechnio School 
of Paris. 

To PROTECT the LtJNOS IN THRASHING. — H. N. 

"Lowry, in the Ohio Cidtivaior, gives the following 
mode, which is perfectly effectual. A piece of the 
finest sponge, large enough to cover the mouth and 
nostrils, is hollowed out so as to fit closely; a tape is 
fastened round and tied over the top of the head. Soak 
it in soft water, and then squeeze it well. When ready 
for work, tie it over nose and mouth, and you can 
breathe and talk through it almost as well as without ; 
and in a perfect fog of dust, the air will be as clear as 
in a cornfield. He states that it will, however, prove 
troublesome to those Vrho tise the " filthy weed." 

Splendid Evergreens.-^. J. Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, states in the HortictUtttristy that at Dropmore, 
near Windsor, the seat of lady GrenvlUe, there is a 
great double avenue of immense Cedars of Lebanon— 
and that the Pinetum there, containing all known hardy 
cone-bearing trees, comprises 170 species. 

Rural SotTNDS.-^The enlightened advocate of conn- 
try life, will approve of the cultivation of a taste for 
the natural pleasures of a life in the country. An ac- 
quaintance with the peculiar habits, and sly tricks, not 
to say amusing speeches, of small animals, such as 
birds and bull frogs, often affords a pleasant recreation 
for a spare moment. 

Charles Waterton, in his interesting and rather mar« 
velious narrative of his travels in South America, re* 
marks, that it is quite flattering that so many birds 
there speak English ! A large portion of the birds of 
the United States furnish the same compliment to our 
language, or at least a very little imagination enables 
any one to translate their songs to very fair English. 
Every boy. almost, is familiar with the well knoWn 
shout of the quail or partridge, of Bob- White !" or 
sometimes, "Wash-faoe-white !" — and also of the Rice 
bird, or familiar Bob Lincoln — "Bob o'link! Tom 
Benny! come pay me the two and sixpence you've owed 
me a year and a half ago, or clear !" A southern wri- 
ter, however, says that the song which the Bob o'link 
there most frequently utters so rapidly to his mate, is 
very nearly as follows: — " Bobby Lincoln — look, Mary 
Lincoln — velvet pantaloons and summer jacket, ho ! — 
Bobby Lincoln won't let Mary Lincoln gad about alone 
over clover top, dock-weed, and apple tree — nor shall 
she marry Michael Mangel Wurtzel !" 

A pleasant old gentleman used to say, that he often 
heard the common American robin, shouting out, ''skil- 
let ! skillet ! three legs to a skillet I two legs to a 
skillet !" And a certain facetious doctor, in Cayuga 
county, affirms, that when riding out on his professional 
visits, the robins usually perch on the fence stakes, or 
road-side trees, and address him thus: — Kill 'em ! kill 
'em ! cure em ! cure 'em ! give 'em physic, physic, 
physic !" — ^which it must be admitted is a very correct 
version of the song of most robins. A tailor once 
told me, what a bird said to him, and by which I 
immediately recognized it as the song-sparrow — 'Trick 
yer fln-ger, suck it, suck it well !" 

Even the frogs sometimes seem to indulge a little in 
humorous or sarcastic ditties, for one sings out, '' Jag 
o' rum ! jug o' rum ! jug o' dhrum T' — while another 
answers — Paddy got dhroonk, got dhroonk, 'oonk 
'nk!" • 

Corn. — ^The crop the present season will probabV 
be enormous and prices low. An opinion, very geno- 
rally expressed in difierent parts of the conn try, is, 
that at least double the usual quantity has been planted. 

Dairies in England are always paved with stone or 
brick, and in warm weather kept constantly wet, so as 
to be equal to the spring houses of Ohio and Peorviyl 
vania. 
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FALL AND WINTER PLOWING. 



Plowiko late in the fall and during winter, may in 
some instances be beneficial; in others injurioos. As 
a general rule, the principal reason that can be given 
in favor of the practice, is that the work is performed 
at a time of leisure, and the farmer is relieved from the 
pressure and hurry which would attend the crowding 
of all his plowing into a few days of spring. Loose 
gravelly and sandy lands are not, probably, injured by 
late plowing; but compact soils, if plowed in fall, are 
sometimes so beaten down by the heavy rains of winter 
and spring, that more labor is actually required to 
bring them into suitable condition for crops, than if 
they had not been touched till near the time of sowing 
or planting. 

The idea that any thing is gained by the decomposi- 
tion of sward by late fall plowing, is, we are con- 
vinced, a mistake. On the contrary, every one who 
has had the opportunity of observing, may have seen 
that sward which is broken up after the weather has 
become warm, and the grass somewhat started in 
spring, rots much sooner than that which was plowed 
in fall or winter. 

But clayey soils, which have been well drained, may 
be greatly improved by fall plowing, if it is done in the 
right way. The ground should be thrown into narrow 
ridges, which should run in such a direction as will 
most readily turn off the water from the field. Let 
two furrows, as deep as can well be plowed, be turned 
together^ in the form of what are called back-fur- 
rows,'' and the whole field be plowed in this way. This 
will expose a large portion of the soil to the action of 
the frost and air. The ridges will be dry, and the 
soil being frozen and thawed while in this state, it will 
become loose and friable, and on cross-plowing the 
ridges, when the proper time arrives for seeding, the 
soil will be mellow, andan excellent condition for a crop. 
This course has produced good crops of grain and veg- 
etables on land which would yield little or nothing in 
any other way. 

Land which is ovemm wtih oouch-gra», may also be 
plowed in ridges in the fall to good advantage — espe- 
cially if the soil is of a compact nature. The freezing 
of the roots will tend to weaken their vitality, and 
greatly facilitate the cleaning of the land, which 
should be done by a thorough fttUowing, and working 
oat the grass roots, which should be collected and 
burnt the next season. 



NEW VARIETIES OF INDUN CORN. 



In the Cultivator for 1845, page 28, is a oommuni- 
cation from the late Judge Darling, of Connecticut, 
in relation to a new variety of corn that he had pro- 
duced, by mixing sweet corn with a very early variety. 
A sample of the new variety was forwarded to us, 
which was distribeted to different persons in this vicin- 
ity, by whom it has been since raised. It proves to be 
a highly valuable kind on account of its earliness — 
ripening nearly a fortnight earlier than common sweet 
oom, and at the same time with the earliest Canada 
corn known among ns. 

Another instance of producing new varieties of oom 
by intermixture, has lately been made known to us. 
Mr. John Lossino, of this city, being on a visit to 
Kentucky in 1844, brought from Mr. Clay's farm at 
Ashland a few ears of corn. It was rather a gourd- 
seed variety, similar to what is frequently met with in 
the region where it grew, having from twenty-foor to 
twenty-six rows to an ear, the stalks growing from 
twelve to fourteen feet high, and requiring more time 
to ripen than our seasons generally allow. Mr. L., 
^ however, planted it as early as praotioable in the sea- 



son of 1845, and afterwards planted alongside of it some 
common eight-rowed sweet corn — planting the latter so 
late that it would come into blossom at the same time 
with the corn from Kentucky. When the corn ripened, 
he found the sweet corn more or less mixed, as had 
been expected, with the other. He picked out the 
sweet grains, which are easily told by their shrivelled 
appearance, and in the spring of 1846 planted them, 
at a distance from other kinds. The produce of that 
season more plainly indicated the mixture — the ears 
were generally larger than the former sweet com, 
with an increased number of rows — some ears showed 
a preponderance of one variety, and some of the other. 
In 1847 he again planted by themselves the sweet 
grains from the largest and handsomest ears that were 
best mixed with grains of another kind. The result is 
that he has this year produced a kind of sweet eorn 
having considerably larger ears than any sweet corn 
we have ever seen before; but having the general habit 
of growth as to size and height of stalk, and ripening 
at die same time that the old kind of sweet corn did. 

The first year of these experiments, there was also 
a few grains of oom planted which were the result of 
a mixture of sweet corn and the large white Tuscarora 
corn. This was allowed to mix with the Kentucky 
corn in the same way that the other kind did. The pro- 
duce of this is, therefore a mixture of three kinds — the 
Kentucky, the Tuscarora, and the Sweet. The same 
course in regard to planting by itself, was pursued 
with this as with the other kind, for 1846 and '47, and 
the produce the past season is quite uniform and dis- 
tinct. The grains have the size of the largest Tusca- 
rora corn, with the shrivelled character of the sweet, 
and a flecked or reddish ting6 denoting the Kentucky 
cross. 

Samples of the above kinds of com may be seen at 
our office. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-Tork, Oct 80, 1847. 
FLOUR— Oenewe, per bbl •9.Mait6.eO-Ohio and Michim 
t6.56aS6.09. 

GRAIN— Wheat, per bn., •1.40a#1.49--Com, northern, 75s 
78c.— Rye, 90(i93c.— Oats, 47a48c.— Barley 75a78c. 1 

BUTTBR— Orange Coanty, per lb., 90c.— Western, deuy, 
15al7 cents. 

CHEESE— per lb., Hafje. 

BEEF— Mess, per bbl., 4Flla919.-Prima #7.75aS8.95. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl.,«14.87a$15-Priine, •10.5Uatl0.7« 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb., llcts. 

LARD-Per lb. lOallic. 

HEMP— Russia clean, per ton, #995. 

HOPS— First sort, per lb., 9allo. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama, per lb., 9al9e.— U^ 
land and Florida, 0^19n. 

WOOL— (Boston prices,) Oct. .10. 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb 45(i474 ets. 

American full blood fleeces, 40a4*2| ^* ] 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 34a36 

" hair blood do 32a3S ( 

one-foarth Mood and common 98a90 ** 

RsMAKis.— By the Cambria, which arrived at Boston on the ISth 
October, (she having left Liveri>ool on the 5th,) we have news of a 
further decline of flour in the British markets of about two shillings 
sterling per barrel. The news has, however, had no percepiibls 
eflfect on our own market, and the demand is brisk at our qootatioes. 
Indian com in England was in tkii demand. The failures of Eng- 
lish com dealers have continued up to the latest dales, and the de- 
rangements in commwcial affairs are disastrous. The potato dis- 
ease u much leas vimleat in the British Islands than for two previ- 
oos years. 

There is considerable demand for provisions, especially for pork 
and tor butter. — 

BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET, Monday, Oct. 1ft 

At market 1600 beef cattle, including 1050 stores, 14 yokes work- 
ing oxen, 46 cows and calves, 5900 sheep and lamb^ and about 
3500 swine. 

Prices Beef Cattle.—Extra, t7. 95, first qoall^ t6.75, 9d and M 
do. from #4. 50 to S5 75. 

Store Cattle.— Sales were not noticed. 

Working Oxen.— Sales made at 974, MatlOS. 

Cows and Calves.— Sales noticed at 916, tlO, 999, iM» #30s 
#49.50. 

8heep.-HSales of old sheep were made at •l.TS, $9.3taf .937; 
Iambs at #1.63, 99.19, #9. 93aS3. 

Swine.— At wholesale IkO^ for ahoats ; at retail fttm 5i to 6| i 
old hofa, iht, at 5| to ficj da da lean, 5e.— ^eiteii XVoMfiir 
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LIST OF AGENTS 
roB 

"THE CULTIVATOR" AND "THE HORTICULTURIST." 



The Cttltivator — Price, $1 a year. To Agents seven copies for $5 — ^Fifteen copies for $10 — For all over 
fifteen copies, at the same rate, that is, 67 cents per copy. 

The Hobticulturibt. — Price $3 a year. Agents are allowed a discount of 20 per cent, on all subsorip- 
tiow they forward. The volume of the* Horticulturist commences with the July number. 



MAINE. 
Abbot. J. S. Monroe 
>^ugusta, R. Eaton, Fab. Maine 

Farmer 
Atkiason, E. S MorriU 
Andover, 3. Wymaii 
Bangor, C. K. Miller 
Bucksport, Noah Sparhawk 
Calais, L. L*. Lowell 
China, J. F. Hunnewell 
Charlotte, W. MclAoghlin 
Deniiy«ville, J. McGlaughlin 
Dixmont. H. Buimoii 
East Winthrop. N. Foster 
Foxcroft, C. Chamherlain 
Gorham, S. E. Strong 
Hallowell, Hon. John Otis 
I«iverroore Falls, J Wadf worth 
Mercer, A. J. Downs 
Milo. Rev. A. Jones 
Nortn Newport, N. Barrill 
Norway, F. Manning 
Orland, Thos. Mason 
Or ring ton, J. Went worth, Jr. 
Portland, Ijord, Hyde & Daren 
Parkman, S. P. Shaw 
Pittston, Geo. Witliamston 
Sweden, W. H. Powers 
Skowhe^n, A. Cohurn 
Sangerville, C. S. Hussey 
Unity. W. Taber 
VaiKalhoro, M Taber 
Winthrop, E. Holmes 
"Waterville, Sam'l Appleton 
Wiuslow, C.H. Green 
Wilton, Chas. M Morse 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Alstead, Wm. Breed 
Beuningrton, SamM Fisher 
Bedford, B. Shattack 
Claremont, Jos. Stevens 
Canterbury, H. H. Clough 
Caiidia, Uea. G. Patten 
Dorham, J. B. Smith 
Derry. Capt. M. Hait 
Exeter. A- F. French 
East Weare, Jas. L. Eaton 
East Lebanon, A Cleveland 
E. Sanbornton, J. B P. Sanb<Mm 
Gilford Village, D. Weeks, Jr. 
Hanover, J. O. Dewey 
Hanover Centre. J. Smith, 9d 
Lyme, A. Smalley 
Iiebanon, A. Siorrs 
Meridcn, Benj. Winpate 
Meredith Bridge. J. T. Coffin 
Manchester. I. Walker 
Newport, W. F. Newton 
New Alstead. A. Banks 
N'»rthwood. D. Tucker 
Portsmouth, Stephen Pearse 
Plymouth, T. Eastman 
pHlisbury. L N. Sa^vyer 
Shaker Village, A. CogsweQ 
South AVeare, E. Hoyt 
Walpole, H. Thomiison 
West Nonhwoo<l, D. F. Tucker 

VERMONT. 
Athens, E. Bayley 
Arlington, ID. Bills 
Parnei, H. Stevens 
Burke Hollow, H. E. Woodruff 
Burke, N. Wey 
Brattleboro, F. N. Palmer 
Bethfl. J. Smith 
Bridport, F. p. Fletcher 
Bamarrl. H. O. Slr»rumb 
Bellows Falls. S. Grout 
Brid;?ewater, Jos. E. Willis 
Brandon. E. JacVsnn 
Bennington, U Hicks 
Biirlin<Tion, C. Goodrich 
B<'lton, J. Smith 
Cabut, Joa. Hait 



Cornwall, Joel Lane 
Chester. J. F. Hawks 
Castleton, B. P. Langdon 
Charlotte, O. C. I^ke 
Chelsea, J. Smith. Jr. 
Cnttmgsville, E. L Holden 
Calais, H. P. Wilson 
Colchester, A. Nash 
Danville, Andrew McMillan 
Derby Une. B. Terrill 
Danby, H. F Otis 
Dorset, R. M. Underbill 
Derby, N. Colby 
East Randolph, H. A. Edgerton 
East Rupert. D & L. Eastman 
East Bethel. G S. Paine 
East Dorset, D. G. Williams 
Rast Montpelier. A- Metcalf 
EMex, D. C Littlefield 
Fletcher, M. P. Blair 
Fairfield, A. J. Samson 
Fayettcville, Geo. Fisher 
Fairfax, I T. Paris 
Factory Point. J. M Hull 
Grand Isle, B Macomber 
Grafton. A. Burgess 
Hardwick, W. Bl«in 
Highgate Springs, J. Bradley 
Highgate, L & E. H. Farrar 
Hydcville, A. W. Hyde 
Hubbardton, A. Wright, 2d 
Hartland, M. T. Swan 
Halifax, A. H. Stone 
Hineiburgh. P. L Boynton 
Huntinston, H. Gillet 
Jericho, B. Y. Warner 
Jericho Corners, O. Shaw 
Jericho Centre. D. H. Graves 
Jamaica. J. E. Butler 
Johnson, R. Holmes 
Lyndon Centre, N. H. FIet«her 
Lyndon, E. B. Chase 
Leicester, James Messer 
liOwer Watertbrd, D. Brown 
Mclndoes. L. Kimball 
Middlebury, D. S. Wilherby 
Moretown, L. Kingsley 
Montpelier. G. W. Reed 
Manchester. John Cooke, M, D. 
Milton, J. Blake 

North Bennington, P. M. Henry 
North Danville, Jas. Clarke 
Newbury, D. Johnson 
North Ferri*burgh, O. H. Hand 
Northfield, Chas. Paine 
North Fairfax, P. Weeks 
New Haven Mills, C. L. Smith 
New Haven. E. S. Bottura 
North Montpelier, C. Sibley 
North Springfield, O. Cook 
Norwich, J. Davis 
Newport, S. Lane 
Orwell, H. L Murray 
Peacham, H Blanchard 
Passumpsic. J. P. Fairbanka 
Pittsficld, R, R. Child 
Putnev, L. H. Bradley 
Pittsford, S. D Winslow 
Pomfret, O. Chambarlain 
Proctorsville, L. Proctor 
Pawlel, Cha«. W. Patten 
Queechee Village, L H. Marsh 
Rochester, W. F. Guernsey 
Richmond, K. Whitcomb 
Readsboro City, L- Rica 
Randolph. J. B. Mead 
Ryegaic, J. Cameron 
Royallon, E. P. Nevens 
Richford, J. Milne 
Rutland, J. B. Kirkaldie 
St. Johnsbury Centre, W* P. 

Stoughton 
South Hardwick, J. Paine 
Saxe's Mill, H. J. Sax 
St. Albans, M. F. Palmer 
South Hero, W. H Keeler 



Salisbury, J Fitis 
Springfield, H- Classon 
Sudbury, O. 8. Burr 
Shrewsbury, Jas. S. Holden 
Shansbur>', N. Bottom 
StraUon. R. M. Witt 
Shorehim, E. B. Hill 
Shelbume, G. B Isham 
Stow, N. Robinson 
St. Johnsbury. J. P. Fairbanks 
St. George, J. B. Higby 
Stockbridge, J. Morgan 
Si. Johnsbury East, O. G. Hale 
Sutton. J. Richardson 
Swanton, G. Bullard 
Tunbridge, D F. Chapman 
Taftsville. O. Taft 
Thetford. John Ixingee, 
Vnderhill, J. Curry 
Vineyard, S. H. Pike 
Vergennes, W. H. White 
Wells, Chas. Smith 
West Hartford. L Hazen 
Windham, S R. Arms 
Windsor, J. M. Thomdike 
Winooski Falls, U. H. Penniman 
West Alburgh, J. Hunter 
Woodstoek, J. A. Pratt 
N. Randall 
West Brsttleboro, S. R. Clark 
Wallingford, D Holden 
Waterbury, A. S. Richardson 
Willitfton. L. G. Bingham 
West Milton, J. Q. Adams 
Weslford. H. P. Hine, P. M. 
WaitsfieU'. J. M. Richard*on 
Whiting, W. Pierce 
Wheelock, Jeff. Cree 
WeM Randolph, Geo E. Spar- 

hawk 
Waterford. R. Rom 
Wilmington. C. T. Alvord 
WheehHjk Hollow, Thos. Mat- 

thewson 
West Halifax, A. Ballou 
Warren, F. A. Wright 
West Berkshire, Jas. Lee 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst, Sam'l Hill 
Amesbury, W. Williamson 
Adams. E. Bailey 
Ashbumham. Geo. Atkinson 
Barre. J. Tilton 
Boston, Jos. Breck &. Co. 
" A D. Phelps 
" Dr. Eben Wight 
Brimfield M. A. Spring 
Blandford, J. L. Blair 
Bemard«»ton, P. D. Cushman 
Buckland. A. Ward 
Chester FnctorN'. E. Wilcox 
Charlestown. J. C. Van Voorhis 
Chester, Jona. Rude 
Cheshire, S. Cole 
Concord, J. Reynolds 
Cantop. Thos. Taylor 
Cabot^ville, S- Chapin 
Curtisville, P. Bams 
Conway, Jas. S. Whitney 
Dorchester, J. Sumner 
Danvers, F. Upion 
Deerfield. C Williams 
Dighion, R. Hart 
East Cummin :ton. B. B. Lyman 
Ea«>ton, J. Wi'iiam^ 
Edgartown. Allen Coffin 
^'ast Bradford. W. Greenough 
East Sandwich. Jas. Hoxic, 3d 
F.a.st Brookfield, C. Capen 
Ea^thampton. E. Ferry 
Fairhaven. Chas. Drew 
Fall River, H. H. Fish 
Framinghnm. Sam'l Warren 
Granby, W. Belcher 
Oar^r, L. Hay ward 



Greenfield, P. Templ« 
Groton, A. Alexander 
Great Barrington, S. Newman 
Greenfield, Jos M. Ames 

" Wm. Elliott 
Goshen, E. A- Carpenter 
Hancock, R. G. Pierce 
HatfieW, A. Laiigley 
Hinsdale, E.H.Goodrich 
Harvard, J. Gardner 
Harwich, O. Crooks, Jr. 
Hadley, Jas. F. Smith » 
Ipswich, Benj. Scott 
I^nox. J. J. Hotchkin 
Lee. H. BanleU 
Leice»ter, Biscoe k Denny 
Lane«boro, DanM Day 
Lowell, Thos. Bailey 
Meilford, Geo. E. Adams 
Middlefield, S. F. Root 
Mill River, H. W. Sheldon 
Montagiie, C'tas. Maroh 
North Easton, J. R. Howard 
North Becket, C. O. Perkins 
Northamptmi, A. H. Bullen, p.m. 

** Augustus Clarke 
New Marlboro, 8. M. Norton 
Newton Lower Falls, Edward 
Warren 

North Egremont, A. Hallenbeck 
Nantucket, Geo. F. Worth 
Nprth Andover, Jas Stevens 
Northfield, J. G. Mudge 
North Adams, S. Bruwni/lg, Jr. 
North Williamstown, A. Foot 
North Hadley, D. M Leonard 
New A^hford, N. F. Roys 
North Attleboro, J. P. Richarda 
Newburyport. J. G. Tilton 
New Marlboro, Wheeler & Hyde 
New Braintree, H. Tidd 
Ne^-vinn, P M- Wniswi 
N'Tilil'Otn, A- Rice 
O-xforil, W. Sijrouriicy 
Oi aiige, .S. Bt-xtcr 
Piti^Beld. G S. & F. A. Willia 
Plyiiioiilh, A. S. Taylor 
Ptilrner's Depi)t, J. Bnwles 
PI (t infield, S. Hay ward 
Richmond, E. WiUiams 
Rockpfirt, J. PnrKoiis. Jr. 
St"ckl.ri(lire. T. Wells 
South Tynnijliam, W. 0. Lang, 
don 

Salem, H. Whipple 
Southwick, S. Gillet 
South Williams; own, W. D 
Ross 

Snndi«fie!d. A. Hull 
Shelbume, Chas. Smith 
South Amherst. O. Williams 
South Adams, S. Browning 
South RoyaUton, S. Hale 
South Hadley Falls, Jas.L^Amo 
reaux 

Southampton, W. Perkina 
Springfi»'ld, H. 4 J. Brewer 
Three Rivers, H. Griffin 
Taunton, Wm. Brown 
Tyng<born, S. C. Wilson 
ToMTnscnd, Horace Emery 
ITxbridge, J. F. Southwick 
Vandeusrnville. B. W. TurMT 
Willimansett, S. Chapin 
WestStoi-kbridge. Wm. CrowiM 
Whitinsville, P. Whitin 
Worthington. J. Adams 
William^hnrgh. T*. .'^Irong 
WrnVam. G. W. Dodge 
Wi'ki::sonville, Wm Browa 
Wcht Newton, J. G. Jones 
Wilbraham. Samuel Leech 
Worcester. Ruggles, Nourse A 

Ma««>n 
Whateley. S. T^nrc 
Warren, A. Copeland 
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WiUiamstown, D. A. Bulkley 

RHODE ISLAND^ 
Bristol, J. F. Dc Wolf 
East Greenwich, D. Howland 
Fruit Hill, H. B. Drown 
Jamestown, Rob't H. Watson 
Kingsion, A. Noyes 
Lippitt, E. Fuller 
Newport, Jos. I. Bailey 
North Kingston, H. Reynold! 
Peace Date, S. Rodman 
PortsmoaUt, O. E. Green 
Providence. A. H. Still well 
Pawtuxet, J. Manchester 
SoQth Kint^ston, J. G. Larkin 
Shannock, Chas. Anthor.y 
Slaterville, S. O. Tabor 
Strithfield L=me Rock, B. Cooke 
Westerly, G. D. Cross 
Wickford. S. Pierce 
Woonsockett, J. Bumbam 
Warwick, J. R. Percy 

CONNECTICUT. 
Avon, A. Ailing 
Bethlem. Geo. M. Kassoa 
Bristol, J. R. Mitchell 
Bloomfield, F. Gillett 
Burlington. M. M. Marks 
Berlin, H. N. Galpin 
Bridgeport, P. F. Barnnm 
Columbia, J. S. Yeomans 
Colcbrook, R- Rockwell 
Central Village, Chas- HinUey 
Cornwall, I. R. Harrison 
Colchester, D. Bulkeley 
Colebpook River, W. Widter 
Canton, Thos. H. Austin 
Colli nsvi He, N. Case 
Cheshire. Chas. Shelton 
Canaan, W. Watson 
Danbury, J. R. Wildman 
Darien, Jas. H. G<>rham 
East Haddam, O. H. Parker 
Enfield, J. Purden 
East Windsor, A. Noble 
East Windsor Hill, H. Watson 
" " E. Ellsworth 
East 0ranby, A. Robbins 
East Homer. J. Bumham 
Farmington, Geo. D. Cowles 
Falls Village, John Landon 
Fairfield, A- Benson 
Gale's Ferry, N. B. Brown 
Goshen, M. Banholemew 
Greenwich, A. H. Close 
Gaylord's Bridge, D. Giddlngi 
Harwinton, A N. Barber 
Haddam, W. Dickinson 
Hitchcockville, S. W. Pine 
Hamphreysville J[. D. Smith 
Huniingtop, N. W. Blackman 
Hadlyme, W. Spencer 
Higganom, H. Brooks 
Hartford, Olmstead, Thatcher, 

& Goodrich 
Jewett City, H. A. Lathrop 
Kent, J. H. St. John 
Kensingt<Mi, S. Hart, 9d 
Killing^y, h. Parraalee 
Lakeville, N. HoUy 
liitcbiield, W. H. Thoinpion 
Lyme, H. M \Vhite 
Moodtts, Z. L. Hangerford 
Manchester, S. Lyman 
Middletown. D. Barns 
Middle Haddara. G. Whitav>re 
Mystic Bridge, Jos. Griswold 
Mansfield, J. D. Freeman 
New Britain, M. Clarke 
Newingtoo, M. W. Stoddard 
New Canaan, ChAs. Raymond 
New London, S. O. Trott 
North Madison. 8. H. BlatcWiBy 
Noank, A. k N. Morgan 
N. Haven, F. Trowbridge 

*' T. H. Pease 

New Milford, 8. E Bostwick 
North Branford. S. Beardslee 
Norwichtown, H. B. Traocy 
Nangatack, L> Lewis 
Norfolk, R. Battell 
NorthfieU, R. G. Camp 
New Fairfield, M. Treadwen 
New Hartford, R. H. Mills 
New Preston, O. B. Waller 
Newtown, H. B. Glover 
Plymouth, T. Darrow 
Prospect, R. Torrey 
Ptainville, Sam'l Camp 

""month Bellow, 8, TbooMi 



Portland, Geo. Stanlift 
Ridgefield, — — — 
Reading, M. Hill 
Reading Ridge, L. Hawley 
South Windsor, W. R. Scoville 
Southpon, J. A. Alvard 
Simsbnry, S. 8. Case 
Salem, D M. Jewett 
Salisbury, John Kilmer 
StaflTord, E. H. Hyde 
Suffield, D. Hall, Jr. 
South Norwalk, H, Pennoyef 
South Killingley, D. Brown 
Stamford, R. Hoyt 
South Britain, Dan'l Piatt 
Sharon, D. R. Gould 
Sherman. A. Wanzer 
Tariffville, H. L. Holcomb 
Torringford^N. Smith 
Tolland, P. Walbridge 
Vernon, E. G. Brigham 
Voluntown, K. Gallup 
Warehouse Point, G. Booth 
West Killingley, W. K. Kies 
Willinffton, H. O. Holt 
West Hanland, John Green 
Windsor Locks, S. ri. Hayden 
Warren, W. Tanner 
Winchester, S. W. Coe 
Wallingford. L. Lewis 
Windsor, 8. O. liOomis 
Wilton. R. K. Olmstead 
West Cornwall, H. M- Hart 
Willimaiitic, A. D. Loring 
Washington, D. B. Briinsmade 
Waierbury, E. Leavenworth 
Windham; Thos. C- Robbinsi 
Watertown, M. Hemingway 
Wethersfield, J. Goodrich 
Woodbury, N. B. Smith 
Winthrop, J. Pilott 
Winchester Centre, H. Ford 
Westville, Jas. G. Hotchkias 

NEW-yORK. 
Anbnm, J. C Derby k Co. 
Appling, R. G. Mack 
Amenia, E. D. Freeman 
Alfred, 8. Sweet 
Almond Centre, H. McHenry 
Almond, R. Whitney 
Angelica, L. Hall 
Alder Creek, H. White 
Augusta, W. Jackson 
Avoca, Jos. Mathewson 
Apalachin. H. Lewis 
Allen^s Hill. J. Garlinghonse, Jr. 
Alexander, D. W. TomlinMn 
Argyle, A. Gibson 
Ames, C. G. Robinson 
Aurie«ville, Jan. W. Van Alstyne 
Amsterdam, H. N- Davis 
Accord^L. D Bcvier 
Andes, W. Hull 
Argosville, R. V. 8. Ramsey 
Adriance, T. J. VanWyck 
Amenia City, H. T. Beecher 
Attlebury, E. P, Thompson 
Arthursburgjh, E. L Barlow - 
Amenia Union, N. Read 
Adams Centre, Dr. Hull 
Adams, Jas. M. Cleveland 
Avon, Wm. Pengra 
Aurora, J. S. Cuyler 
Athens, Fox k Orscr 
Bern, J. Kniskern 
Berlin, B. H. Streeter 
Ballston, E. W. I^e 
Barkersville, J. P. Sherman 
Burnt Hills, C. Hollister 
Brooks' Grove, T. F. Hall 
Brockport, Geo. W. Spencer 
Braroan^s Comers, R. Howe 
BaldwinsviUe, R« Scats 
Borodino, W. DooHttle 
Bellisle, Gee. Kimberly 
Bellville, E. S. Salisbury 
Beekman, E. Haxion 
Beekmanville. J. C. Doughty 
Brackabeen, W. H. Preemire 
Babylon, C. HaUey 
Bridgehamplon, L. L. Newton 
Baitinf Hollow, M. Howell 
Bloomingburgh, J. Oliver 
Bethel, Geo. Brown 
Bloommg Grove, H. T. Breed 
Bullville. C. J. Gilbert 
Bainbridge. Tra Hyde 
Bridgeport, H. Filkins 
Baitenville, H. R. McLean 
Bingfaamton, R. S. Bartlett 
BertoosviUe, W. Busiinff 



Boel, Chas. Hibbard 
Benton Centre, S. G. Gage 
Burdett, R. Burritt 
Beekraanto^, J. M. Fultom 
Batavia, E. C. Dibble 
Byron Centre, J. B. Todd 
Byron, H. P. Smith 
Buttemtuts, C. Jarvis 

^* R. H. Van Rensselaer 
Bennett^s Corners, 8. Clock 
Burlington, O. Church 
Bristol, R. A. Andrews 
Bristol Centre, S. W. Case 
Broadalbin, Chas. Brockway 
Brockett's Bridge, W. Faville 
Bath, L. C. Whiting 
Barcelona, A. Nicholson 
Babcock Hill, J. v^. Champion 
Boonville, O. Bamber 
Bouckville, Jas. Coolidge 
Birdsall, L. Marwin, 
Belfast, J. H. NeeUnr 
Bennington, C. L. Hayden 
Brownsville) F. W. Andrews 
Bliick River, F. Butterfield 
Buffalo, T. 8. Hawks 

Derby k Hewson 
Camden, H. Dunbar 
Cowlesville, H. Manns 
Champion, W. Hubbard 
Chittenango, Sam'l Fuller 
Clockville, S. P. Chapman 
Colli nsville, L R. Ly<m 
Constableville, 8. Coe 
Copenhagen, E. Young 
Cayutavilie, A. Lawrence, 
Catharine, Ji Thompson 
Cairo, 8. Shnfelt 
Carmel, J. E. M. Hobby 
Centre Almond. Joel Karr 
Canisteo, W. H. Mead 
Cassville, E. Mason 
Cooper's Plains, J. Cooper, Jr. 
Corning, Joel Parcel 
Cohoes, A. Fonda 
Coeymans, W. B. Hull 
Coeymnns Hollow, J. B. Shear 
Cedar Hill, Jas. Hill 
Clinton. C. C. Cook 
Colosse, C. L. Webb 
Cortlandville, W. F. Bartlett 
Cincinnatus, J. Osgood 
Cranberry Creek, L. A. Gilbert 
Candor, J. J. Sacket 
Canton, E. W. Heaton 
Castile. A- W. Hewlett 
Champlain, D. D. T. Moore 
Cooperstown, R. Davis 
Cherry Valley, R. H. Hibbard 
CanandaigUa. O. Phelps 
Clyde, J. D. Stone 
Chenango Porks. O. Hoyt 
Canajoharie, W. Arkell 
Crain.tville, G. M. Mareellns 
Caroline, J. R. Speed 
Chazv, J. W. Hubbell 
Comwalli W. Sayer 
Crawfoid. C. W. Miller 
Chester, S. Y- Satterly 
Coldenham, R. Howell 
Canterbury, R. F. Chadeayne 
Craigsville, B. Ames 
CoventiT, E. A. Phillips 
Cazenovia, 8. H. Henry 
Cambridge, John M. Stevenson 
Clove. A. Clin«, Jr. 
City, R. R. Thompson 
Conesville, Hon. E. Hammond 
Coram, J. D. NQrton 
Clarkson Comers^W. Iri<h 
Clarkson, Dr. G, Clark, p. m. 
Camillus, H. C. Kimberly 
Canal, D. Mason 
Clay, Geo. White 
Cape Vincent, N. B. WjUiams 
Carthage, A. Lsthrojp 
Clayton, A. Borchetf 
Champion South Roads, E. Ro- 
gers 

Chestnut Ridge, J. J. Tallman 
Cove vi lie, J. B. Holmes 
Charlton, W. H. Wells 
Corinth, A. Tice 
Constable, R Tillet 
Cedarville, 8. Breinord 
Crain's Comers, L Hobbnif 
Conesus. 8. L. Fuller 
Col'leskill, J. Miller 
Coeymans Landing. I. Skinner 
Canaan 4 Comers, H. J. Pierson 
Chatham Centre. H. Reynolds 
Clermont, W. H. Wflpon 



Canaan Centre, D 8. Curtis 
Claverack, E Livingntou 
Canaan. D. W. Curtis 
Chatham 4 Comers. S. M. Dorr 
Catskill, W. W. Van Loan 
Coxsackie, J. A. Wright 
Cayuga, H. Powis 
Canastota. Geo 3. Rowe 
Durham, A. Maries 
Devereaux, 8. A. Dorwin 
Danube, L. Green 
Dnaaesbnrgh, H. P. Allen 
Dexter, J. A. Bell 
Dover, J. B. Soule 
Delhi, Alfred Redfield 
Daveuport, S. I. Fergneon 
Dryden, E. W. Cady 
parieu Centre, R. Goodnell 
Dobb's Ferry, J. O. Dyckmen 
Dunnvilie, P. Settle 
Denmark, Jos. Wythe 
Deer River, A. A. Johnson 
Dayansville, F. Sweetman 
Deansville, John Dean 
De Ruyter, E. L. Gage 
Depauville, W. Rouse 
Earlville, D. Ransom 
East Hamilton, Jos. H. Dunbar 
foton, A. Morse 
East Kill, L. Woodworth 
East Durham, O. Osbora 
Ellington," W. F. Farman 
East Berne, L- Lobdell 
Ellicottville, D. R. Wheeler 
East Otto. L. Dewey 
East Stockholm. J Hnlbard 
Edwardsville. T. W. Rowland 
East Springfield, A. Clarke 
Exeter, Jas. Smith 
East Bloomfield, H. Monson 
East Palmyra. Sam'l Howell 
Easton, A. Mosher 
East Greenwich, M. F. Martin 
Enfield, H. Brewer 
Ellenville, D. Hardenburgh 
Ecperance, W. R. Davis 
Easthampton, T. T. Parsons 
Elbridge, C. M. Brown 
E^rans^ Mills. 8. O. Gale 
Evansvilte, E. D. Allen 
Ellisburgh, J. R. Bates 
Eatonvifle, M. 8. Van Siyke 
East Schuyler, Jas. Minoi 
East Avon, S. 8- Morehouse 
East Groveland, R. Johnson 
Eagle Mills, E. L. Roberts 
Flat Brook, S. A. Curtis 
Five Corners, 8. E. Todd 
FortsviUe, A. Griswold 
Fort Covington, A- Parkhurst 
Fowlerville, A. McBean 
Fayetteville, J. H. Smith 
Fairmount. W. Truesdall 
Fabius, 8. H. Corbin 
Felt's Mill?, Sam'l Felt 
Fishkill Landing, J.Cromwell .jr. 
Fishkill, J. K. Llston 
Fishkill Plains, E. Sleight 
Fort Hamilton, T C. Bergen 
Flaibush, R. L. Schoonmaker 
Fallsburgh, Chas. Broom 
Farweirs Mills. John Irish 
Franklin, W. Waters 
Fort Miller, L. G. Taylor 
Fort Ann, Geo. Clement 
Fort Edward, R. W. Pratt 
Fon Edward Centre, D. Robert! 
Fort Plain, A. Cary 
Fultonville, D. D. Slarin 
Farmingdale, J. O. Merriu 
Freetown Comers, R. W. Rider 
Farmer, I. D. Wintersteen 
Fayette, O. W. Wilkinson 
French Creek, O. Durkee 
Fredonia, J. Lamson 
Frewsburg, I. Townsend 
Floyd, L. N.Wilcox 
Fulton, H. L. R. .S^ndford 

" C. L. Whitney 
Fenner, D. M. Gillett 
Florence. A. 8. Filer 
Pederal Store, M. Carpenter 
Freedom Plains. I. G. Smith 
Flushing. F. Bloodgnod 
Guilford Centre, C. D. Cobb 
Gouvernear. J. P. Fisher 
Greenfield Centre. C. B. Wing 
Geneva. Derby, Wood k Co. 
Georgetown. J. Payne 
Greenville, Geo. L. Handle 

Rogaman k Cole 
Gilbertsville, W. 2X Babcock 
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Garrattaville, Geo. Kenyon 
Gorham. Thos. B. Tyltr 
Greenwich, A. Cotlreil 
Glenn, T. VaiideiTeer 
GarcH^a, Oeo. Keith. 
Goshen, J . J. Heara 
Greene, &. 8. NichoU 
Gleiiville, P. Conde, p. nk 
Gil boa, J. Reed 
Greenport, F. W. Lord 
Gravesend, 8. G. Stiyker 
Glenn's Falls, Chester Catttf 
Great Bend, W. Clark 
Gal way, E. O. Smith 
Geneseo, D. S. Btssell 
Groveland Canlre, SamU V«Ao« 
Greeubush, Jaeob Beat 
Ghent, W. F. Collins 
Hoosick. T. C. Richmond 
Hoosick Falls, Geo. Chase 
Hudmn, P. D> Carrique 
Hoffmanns Gate, Col. J. Shafar 
Hillsdale, T. Reed 
Ho^aiisburgh, M. McllCartiB 
Hunt's Hollow, T. T. I^ake 
Henrietta, E. Kirby 
Hodfrnan's Ferry, 8. L. R. Bu- 
chanan 

Hvde Park, J. A. Stootanberf 
Hari'a Village, I. Haight, Jr. 
Huntington, 8. C. Bogen 
Hobart, P. Kirkpalrick 
Harpersfield, R. B- Gibbs 
Hampionbnrgh, U. T. Brown 
Harirord, W. E. Congdott 
Harpersville, J. A. Chafee 
Hallsville, J. Bander 
Hagaraan's Mills, J. Millrr 
Hartwick, L. Harrington 
Uartwick Seminary, U. Y. Goe- 
wey 

Homer. P. Barber 
Harford, Gea A. Brown 
Hammond. A. P. Morse 
Howardville, H. McCallam 
Hanover, B Tabbs 
Holland Patent, P. C. J. De An- 
gelis 

Hannibal, M. Wiltse 
Hamilton, P. Tompkina 
Houseville, H. C. Bush 
Harrisburgh, E. Cobb, Jr. 
Hjfrginsville, I. F. Porter 
Hamilton, S. C. Griggs 
Hempstead, S, C. Snedeeker 
Ithaca, J. M- McCorouck 
II ion, J. Dygut 
Ira, O. Clapp 
Junction, I T- Grant 
Jonesville, R. R. Kennedy 
Jordanville, D. Q. 4 W. B. Mix 
Jordan, Geo. A Mason 
Jack's Reef, P. Drake 
Jericho, A. G. Carle 
Jamaioa, 8amM MoH 
Jamestown, Alfred Coffin 
Johnstown, D. B. Gady 
Jersey, P. M Switzer 
KeeMiville, W. Keese 

" A. Macomber 
Kennedyville, A. Shaver 
Kinney's Comers, W- ~ 
Kendall, W. Plocker 
Knowlesville, R. L. Hill 
Kingsbury, L. B Armstrong 
Kingston, J. S. Smith 
Ketchum's Corners, T- Dunham 
Kinderhook, H. Blanchard 
Kiskaton, R- M. Lawrence 
King's Ferry, M- Hutchinson 
Kingsboro, C. D. Cobb 
Lansingburgh, Alex. Walih . 
Livingston, Dr. Trimble 
Leeds, J. Van Densen 
Lexington Heights, Levi Bailey 
Levanna. W. R. Grinnall 
Litchfield, E. Combs • 
Livonia, H. S- Clark 
Lima, N. B. Gamsa 
Lysander, N. Hart 
I^afayette, B. V. W. DoK 
Lecdsville, S. Pennoyer 
Liihgow, T. Caller 
Liberty, J, K. Clementi 
Luzerne, 3. H. Wilcox 
Little Britain, Geo. DeL. 
Lansingville* 8 C. Lyon 
Leroy, B. W. Hand 
Laurens. S. Allen 
Lockport, H. W. Seoville 
Lyons, A. G. Fereey 
LitUaVotk, P. WnM 



lia Grange, Wn. Potwine 
Leonardville, L. Hoxie 
Lowville, H. Mills for Lewis Co 
Lewis. L. Sherman 
Lee, David Brown 
Lanoaster, P. Green 
Lower Hampton. W. 8. Miller 
Lewistoii. H. V. E. HotehkiM 
Livingstonvillc, J. Duttoii 
La Fargevill<>, L. BoshneU 
Morean, B* Lattimore 
Malta, H. Van Hyming 
Marcy, H. £. Fox 
Marshall, H. E. Hasrley 
Manchester Bridge, j. OomeU 
Matte wan. Jos. Brown 
Madison. L. W. Cortia 
Morrisvillc, C. Moraa 
Morel and, D. Nye 
Milltown, E. Hoyi 
Moriah 4 Corners, E. O. Harris 
Mixvill^. P. Dill 
Mount Washington, Jaa. H. Hil- 
liman 

Mayville. R. Whiteside 
Manhasset, R. H. Tilua 
Mamaroneck. J. f. Biankall 

Madrid, R. Blood 
Massena. U. H. Orvia 
Mount Vision, H. Shovt 
Milford, L. Russell 
Mncedon, 8. D- Wilson 
Middle Granville, G. W. ^ttar 
Minaville, S. C. Jackson 
Meoklenbunrh. A. Higgina' 
Medina. 8. M. Burrongha 
Meredith, J. A. Law 
Montgomery. J. W. 8eart 
Middle Hope. E. 8 Woolsey 
Monroe Works, Geo. Breotnall 
Monroe, G. W. McGarrah 
Mabhittsville, A. E. Sackett 
Milion, J. Sherman 
Marlboro. C. DuBota 
Middleburgh, L. Watson 
Moriches, J M.. Fanning 
Maria vllle. N. Wiggins 
Manlius, R. Gllmor 
Mottville, H. Delano 
Mechnnicsville, Geo. Bturtii 
Maliaville. J. Tallmadga 
Mai one, G. 8. Adams 
Manheiro Centre, John Markell 
Mohawk, L. Bellinger 
Middleville, G. W. Griswold 
Moscow, J. Sheldon 
Mount Morris, J, K. Murray, Jr. 
Maiden Bridge, S. Valkenberg 
Mellenville, J. Philip 
Moravia, John Alsop 
Mina. W. Mayborn 
Mansfield, N. Walker 
North Stephentown. W. Smith 
Nassau, Thos. Griffin 
North Hoosick, D. C. Bmtt 
New Lebanon Springs, F. B- 

Carpenter 
New Lebanon, Jonathan Wood 
I. B. Chnrchill 
New Lebanon Centre, C. 8. 

Dean 

Niverville. J. 8. Doane 
North Chatham, J. N. Miller 
New Baltimore, W. W. Sooth- 
wick 

Northumberland, B. B. Lansing 
Newport, R. Rice 
Norway, D. Dubois 
North East Centre, J. O. Caol- 
kins 

New HambniTh, J. Van Wyck 
North East. W. Wakeman 
New Utrecht. G. Cowenhoven 
North Port, 8. E. Bimce 
North Harpersfield, W. Harper 
New Road, W. E. White 
New Windsor. Chas. F. Monon 
New Berlin. J. T White 
Norwich, S. Smith 
Nineveh, A. StowcU 
North Lansing. R. 
Newville, G. Green 
New Li*bon. H C. Bnck 
Naples. W. L. Piitman 
Newark, C 8. Button 
North Hempstead. Joa. Poat 
Newtown, Thoa. B. Jaekson 
New Rochelle, Jas. Honttngtoi: 
North Salem. Jas. Scott 
Ncrth Castle, J. H- Green 
Northville. Hon. D. Moore 
N«wvk VnUey, R. A. Xippw 



North Url>ana, J. R. Wood 
New Scoiland, Jas. McEIroy 
New Haven, A. W. Hewit 
Nelson, J. Donaldson 
North Almond, Jas. Ward 
Nunda Valley, I. Swain, p. m. 
New- York Mills, 1. Smilk 
New Hartford, G. Ingalls 
New London, S. Ratnbun 
N >rtk Easton, R. 8. Borden 
Ningtira Falls, 8. De Veaux 
New Backeusack, Geo. Acker 
man 

North Adama, J. Mack 

North Galway, 8. Allen 
New- York, M- H. Newman 4 
Co. 

Newburgh, DanU Smith 
Nashville, A. S. Morse 
Oneida, £. Wilson 
Oriskany Falls, A. M. Hitchcock 
Oneida Lake, Jas. C. Bush 
Oneida Valley, Chas. Smith 
Owego, Geo, Leonard 
Oneida Castle, J. S. Hitchcock 
Oriskany, Jas. Brainard 
Oswego, J. M. Hart 
Ovid, Jos. B- Barry 
Ogdensburgb, Robt. W. Bnah 
Otego, T. R- Austin 
Oneonta, J. Van Woert 
Oaks Comers, Eli as Cost 
Oxford, H. Balcora 
Orient, Thos. V. Tuthill 
Onondaga, H. P. Shove 
Otisco, J. B. Hosmer 
Ox Bow H. Harris 
Pittstown. J. Campbell 
Potter's Hill, T. C Richmond 
Poland, N. Daniels 
Parma Centre, Jas. Lowry 
PitLHford, H. C. Wood 
Pompey Centre, L. Hubbard 
Pompey, W. J. Curtis 
Pamelia 4 Comers, I. T. Daven- 
port 

Pierrepont Manor, J. G. Pease 
Pine Plains, J. Righter 
Poughkeepaie, D- B. Lent 

" J. A. Ely 
Pleasant Valley, Dr. C. Canfield 
Phillipsport, N. S. Topping 
Pitcher, D. McWhortcr 
Preston, 8. H. Covillc 
Patten's Mills. S. H. Mead 
Puinam, W. E. Woodstock 
Port Crane, Jos. Smethurst 
Palatine, Peter Q. Fox 
Palatine Bridge, J. Roller 
Palatine Church, D- Smith 
Port Jackson, C. Phillips 
PoUer, E. Perry 
Plattsbnrgh, E. Benediet 
Peru, W. Keese 
Phelps, R. Van Vranken 
Port Gibson, Jos. Wakeman 
Palmyra, J. O. Vorse 
Pultneyvillc, A- Allen 
Preble Comers, J. Aldrich 
Port Chester, Joe- Carpenter 
Peekskill, Steph. Curry 
Perry Centre, H. 8. Patterson 
Perry, R. Senter 
Puliney, 8. G. Smith 
Praltshurgh. A. McMichael 
Painted Post, E. E. Townsend 
Poland Centre. W- S Gaylord 
Prospect, W. Perkins 
Parish, Capt B G. Flannagan 
Phcenix. W. Schrocppel 
Perryville, R. 8. Ransom 
Peterboro, E. D. Powers 
Prattsvillc, J. Hopkins 
Port Henry. J. Wheelock 
Phillips' Creek, J. Bailey 
Phillipsville, D. R Reed 
Paris Furnace. Jaa. Avery 
Paris, Balph Head 
Pike, A. Windsor 
Persia, 1, B. Wilson ^ 
Pleasant Plains, P. D. Cooking- 
ham 

Pcckville. F. S. Baldwin 
Quaker Hill, W. Irish 
Quaker Street, J. Sheldon 
Roo;, H. Voorheea 
Rome, O. D- Grosvenor k Co. 
Rochester, D M.Dewey 
Ramapo, J. D. Bermon 
Richmond, J. Johnson 
Reynalea' Basin, O. 8. Hitch 
coek 



Royalton Centre, G Butler 
Rerasen, W. L. Williams 
Richland, C. H. Cros» 
Rossie, P. Butterfield 
Rouse's Point. John Bratt 
Richfield. L. Dow 
Richfield Springs, O. C. Cham 
berlain 

Richmond Mills, L. Stanley 
Reed's Corners, L. W. Baidea 
Rushville. P. Vorce 
Red Creek, S. T. Bnrrell 
Rock t<tream, P McKay 
Rondout, F. Long 
Ridgebury, Jos. jDavia 
Riverhead, A M. Yonng 
Rutland, M. Eames 
Rhinebeck, W. B. Piatt 
Red Hook, A. Martin 
Rezfurd Flats, II. M. Munsee 
Russia, 8. Hinckley 
Raynienown. C. Derrick 
Rensselaerville, R. L. Mulford 
Steplieniowu, B. F. Carpenter 
Schodack Landing, P. G. Tea 
Eyck 

Scaghiicoke, E Congden 
South Stephentown,!). Fellowt 
Sand Lake, R. J. Knowlsun 
South Westerlo, D. Lockwood 
Stockport, Jas. Newland 
Spencertown, H. Johnson 
Scienceville, G> L Spencer 
Sterling Centre, H. Crockett 
Sennett, Eton Sheldon 
Saratoga, E. Davis 
Salisbury, E. W Carryl 
Schuylerville, Jos. T. Smith 
Salisbury Centre, A. C. Hopson 
Starkville, R. Bamber 
Scotisburgh, Jos. G McKay 
SpotawooU, C. Van Vliet 
Sackett's Harbor, O. H. Harris 
Stowell's Corners, Benj. Maxen 
South Amenia, J. M. Swift 
SianfordviUe, M. I. Miller 
Salt Point, Isaac Doty 
Saugerties. E. J. McCarthey 
Shawangunk, P. V. C. Miller 
Scoharic C. H., A. Gallup 
Southampton, B. H. Foster, 
Shelby, A- B. Moore, 
Shelby Basin, D. C. Servosa 
Sidney Centre, S. L. Wattles 
Salisbury Mills, A. J. Caldwell 
South Middleiown. W. Hoyl 
South Otselic, R. Parker 
South New Berlin, A. Simmons 
South Granville, Dea. C. Taylor 
Sandy Hill. A. Wiltse 
South Hartford. M- Ingalsbee 
South Easton, Thos. C. White- 
side 

Susquehannah, C. Doolittl* 
Stone Arabia, C. P. Snell 
St. Johnsville, A. Powell 
Starkey, Jas. Reeder 
South Danby, E. L. B. Curtie 
Spcedsville, L. W. Kingman 
Searsburgh, A. G. Serine 
Slaterville, L. Carter 
South Byron, H. P. Smith 
Springfield, Geo. Clarke 
Salt Springville, N- Weller 
Schuyler -8 Lake, Jolm Han»< 
horn 

Seneca Falls, 8. Chapin 
Sing Sing, J. I. Kane 
South Salem. H. Keelcr 
Shrub Oak, L. Pnrdy 
South Canton, H. D. Langdon 
South Hammond. J. Lambie 
Silver Creek, 8. Ward, M. D. 
Salem X Roud«, N. Fay 
Siiiclairville, E. F. Warren 
South Bern, J. A. Reynolds 
Steuben. Dr. A. Gillet 
South Richland. J. L. Dickinson 
Scriba. Tlios. Askew 
Siockbridge. D. H. Frost 
South East. S. Brewster 
South Trenton. L. Joy 
Stokes, E. Brainerd 
Sauquoit, D. Dunham 
Springville, H. H. Bloomfield 
Sbushan, R. L. Foster 
South Royalton, E. SafTord' 
Stormville, P. N. Berry 
Stone Mills, W. Rouse 
Sterliugville. D. Boon 
South Corinth, W. Edwardi 
8tillwai«r, R. McichnM 
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Bchenactady, W. E. Riunell 

Syracuse, Sioddard 4 Babcock 
mall A: Dicluon 

Salem, J. King 
" E. C. Latimer 

Salina, J. G. Bue] 

Troy, L Willaitl 

Tappantown, D. D. Horing 

Towanda, Dan'l BuUs 

Three Mile Bay, Chas. Wilcox 

Tariu, E. Gaylord 

Towners, B- Benedict 

Ticond eroga, A. J. Cook 

Tyrone, 8. H. Arnold 

Trenion Falls, W. Broadwell 

Treiiion, L. Guiteaa, Jr., M. D. 

Truxton, R. C. Babcock 

Tyre, J. Smith 

Towiseudville, W. F. Coan 

The Purchase, J. T. Carpenter 

Triangle, W. Jackson 

Tribc sHiU A. W. dc W.B.Hull 

Trumaiisburgh, Jas Mcl^allan 

Turner's Depot, Wm. Nichol 

Tarrytuwu. J. OdeU 

Tonihannock, J. L. D. Eycle- 
sbimer 

Union, A. K. Ketcham 

L'nadiila, S. Cone 

Union Mills, Francis Veeder 

Upper Ked Hook. J. Rowley 

L'tica, W. Bristol 
** D. Redmond 

Valatie, B. Mesick 

Victory, Jos. Wallace 

Vissch'er's Ferry, Jos. O Conk- 
rite 

Van Buren, J. Talmadge 
Verbank, Chas. Coffin 
Voorheesville, Steph. Oatmm 
Varney, J. Hollister 
Verona, G, T. Peckham 
Vern«»n, Jas. Turner 
Vernon Centre, E. M. Foot 
Walesville, A. Buell 
Watervi'ile, Jas L. Tower 
WUlink, J. Bicknell 
Williamsville, A. H. Moulton 
Wales, Wm. Brock way 
Wyoming, J. W. Paddock 
Wriglit'^ Corners, E. G. Peck- 
ham 

Wert Almond, H. McGibeny 
Whiiest(»wn, W. C. Champlin 
Wheeler, O. F. Marshall 



Wayne, Jos. Mitchell 
Westerloo, N. T. Carryl 
Westmoreland, A. H. Hallack 
Willf ft, C. J. Blise 
Waterloo, E. Birdsall 
Waverly, S. Harvey 
Westchester, S. B. Bowne 
White Plains, J. R. Sherwood 
West Farms, F. Barretto 
West Somers, W. B. Ferria 
West Galway, Geo. Ainslie 
West Bergeni L. H. Stephens 
West Exeter. H. C. Park 
West Bloomfield, T. R Peck 
Walworth, T. O. Yeomans 
Williamson, W. H. Rogers 
West Hpbron, Chas. Webater 
Windsor, W. Swagart 
Whitnev^s Point, J. D. Smith 
White Creek, D. P. Sisson 
West Dresden, W. Holden 
Walton, A. White 
West Meredith. J. Mean 
WalkiU, D. C. Wisner 
Walden, A. Hill 
White Store, N. N. Green 
Whitehall, A. Hall 
Washington, D. B. Baight 
Washington Hollow, D. Sanda 
Wappinger's Creek, H. A. Mfu 
sier 

Wood bourne. J. W. Gray 
Wefctport, Rob't Stevenson 
Wheatland, John Murdock 
Windfall, D. Preston 
Watertown, E. S. Maawy 
Woodville, J. Miner 
Wilton, J. Newland 
West Greenfield, H. Gardner 
West Milton, H. Van Ostrand 
Waterford, D B. King 
Wesi Charlton, H. Ostrom 
Wilmot G. Hinckley 
Warren, Z. W. Bingham 
Winfield, J. H. Clark 
West Winfield, D. R. Carrier 
West Sand Lake, Bei^. Judson 
Windham Centre, P. Lewis 
Toungstown, J. Ladd 
Yorkshire, S. R. Crittenden 
Yonkers, J. V- Fowler 
Yorktown, Jas. H. Purdy 
Yiphank, J. H. Weeks 
York, J. Allen 



FRUIT TREES. 
^pHE subscriber offers for sale, at his Nursery in Canterbury, Or- 
ange County, N. Y., a general assortment of the choicest vari- 
eties of Fruit Trees, embracing llO varieties of Apples, at 35 cts.; 
60 of Pear«, at 50 cents ; 96 of Plums, at 50 cents ; 30 of Cherries, 
at 37^ cenu ; 35 of Peaches, at 13^ cenu ; 13 of ApricoU at 25 cts.; 
30 of Gootieberries at 13^ cents; Hovey's Seedling Strawberries at 
75centaper 100 planu; Stoddard Seedling Alpine at SI per 100; 
Redwood, $1 per 100; Boston Pine, 50 cenU per dozen; Large 
Early Scarlet, 50 cents per 100 : Raspberries or several varieties, 
10 cents each. Also, 50,000 Seedling Stocks, embracing Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries. CHAS. HAMILTON. 

Cornwall, Nov. 1. 1847— IL 



ELEGANT RESIDENCE AND FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED on the west shore of Caynga lake, two miles south 
of Cayuga Bridge, in the town of Seneca Falls, Seneca Co 
Farm coutajns 175 acres of first quality lard. 130 acres improved 
and under cultivation^ the remainder woodland. The buildings 
consist of a large two story brick mansion, with a rear frame 
building, also two stories high, wash-room and woodhouse at< 
taehed. The main building has four rooms on the first floor, with 
a wide hall through the centre. The two front rooms finished for 
parlors, with marble mantels to the fire places. Four large bed 
rooms in the second story, with dressing-rooms and pantry. In the 
rear building is a large kitchen and dining-room for work people, 
with four bed-rooms in the second story ; cistern and pump in 
wa^h-room — a good well of water near at hand. The out-build- 
ings are a new carriage-house, bom, and shed. A board fence 
the whole front of the farm. Handsome ornamental and picket 
fences in front of house, enclosing a large lawn and garden. All 
thr buildings and fences, with the exception of barn and shed, 
have been built and repaired within two years, and done with a 
view nt" permanent residence. The situation, as to variety and 
be.iiiiy of pnw;>cci and scenery, exceeded but by few if any in 
western New- York. There are large apple and peaoh orchnrds, 
of \hf hfst and choicest kinds of fruit. Al»<» pears, plums, aitd 
ciierries. of the fir.est quality. For further information as to price 
and tertn-* of payment, with such description in addition that may 
be desired. appl'icHtion can be made personjilly or by letter, to the 
stihsn iUer, on the premiites. Letter* ad(lre«Hed Oakwood Farm, 
near Cayugn Bridge, will have prompt atieniion. 

JOHN OODEN DBY. 

Nov. 1, 1M7.— lu 



HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 
SHELLER DEPOT. 
riRDERS for the Warren's and Trimble's but two and four 
^ Horse Powers and Tbreshera," Hand Tbreabera, Waterman's 
Com Shelters, and other Agrieoltural Machinery, at wholesale and 
retail, will continue to be promptly attended to, as heretofore, by 
the subscribers at No. 5 Barling Slip, and 196 Pearl-«., New- York 
city. Nov. 1, 1847.— 8L JAMES PLANT & Co. 

A VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT AT 
PRIVATE SALE. 

SITUATE on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, aboot 6 milea 
from Trenion, and 4^ from Bordentown, and within two houra 
of Philadelphia, and three hours of New- York by Railroad. 

It contains 100 acres, about 40 in wood and yoong timber, and 
190 arable landv divided into fields of convenient sisea, and all en- 
closed with good fences. One hundred acres or more, and the im- 
provements, will be sold at a fair price, if preferred by a porcha- 
ser, as it can be conveniently divided. 

The improvements consist of a neat and convenient bon^e, 
kitchen, and wash house attached, ice-honae, tenant boose, bam, 
hay house, stables, carriage house, sheds for cattle, abeda for carts 
and tools, com crib, poultry yard, and other structures necessary 
to a large farm. T^ie buildings are nearly new and in good order. 
Good water at the house, at the stables, and also in the fields. 
A garden near the house, and a beautiful sloping lawn in front of 
the house, well filled witn trees ; also rwo young Ap^e Orchards, 
a Peach Orchard of 2000 trees that will be in fall bearing r.ext 
season ; Cherriea, Plums, and a large variety of Pears. The fruit 
trees are of the finest varietiea, selected with great care. 

PriciB, $7S per acre. Part of the pprchase monay may remain 
on mortgage. 

Apply to GARRET S. CANNON, E«|., at Bordentown, N. J., 
or WM. H OA rZMER, at Philadelphia, foot of Walnuts 
Nov. 1, 1847—11. - 

AMERICAN EGO HATCHING MACHINE. 
Patented Feb. 20, 1S46. 

AFTER 15 months of practical demonstration, the subscriber 
is enabled to present the above machine to the public with 
confidence, as an auxiliary to the wants of the farm-house. It is 
so simple in its construction and management, that a child can in 
a short time superintend its operations, with about an hour'a at- 
tention during the day ; and it reqmres no care after bed-time. 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is found to be the chtapesi and clean- 
est fuel, and by repeated triids, the average expense of this kind 
of fuel does not exceed a quarter of a cent an egg, for the full term 
of twenty-one days, liie chickens produced are healthy and 
strong^ and their fine appearance has been the subject of general 
remark, amon^r the many visitors (now) attending Saratoga. Full 
m-inied directions and explanations accompany each machine- 
The machines are durable, and can be sent wiu safety through 
any of the ordinary channels of conveyance. 

PRICES. 

No, 1, containing between 850 and 300 egga,. . 990 00 

"9, '« " fiOO and 600 . . 30 00 
"3, " " 800 and 1000 «*.. 40 00 
Rights for towns, counties, or states, will be disposed of oa 
very reasonable terms. 

Reference, Editors of Cultivator. L. O. HOFFMAN. 

Albany, Nov. 1, 1847— 2t. 



I. T. GRANT & CCS PATENT PREMIUM FAN 
MILLS. 

rpHE subscribers, manufacturers of these celebrated mills, hav* 
JL ing enlarged their manufacturing eatablishment, hope to be 
enabled hereafier to supply promptly the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for that article. Their Fan-mills have Uken the Jirst pre- 
mium at four of the New- York State Agricaltural Fains at the 
State Fairs in Pennsylvania and Maryland, at the Fair of the 
American Institute, and at a large number of County Fairs, and 
secured the highest consideration at the great National Fair, at 
the city of Washington. They have been repeatedly tried, and the 
principle upon which they operate thoroughly tested by commit- 
tees appointed for that purpose, and in every instance have hern 
declared superior to any that have come in competition with them. 
They have never been awarded the tccmd prtmium^ and are th« 
only mills manufactured, that will chatf sind screen wheat per- 
fectly clean (and at the rate of one bushel per minute) at (me ope- 
ration, taking out the chess, cockle and smut at the aame time 
They will also thoroughlv clean ne«, and all kinds of grain and 
seeds by running it through once. 

Tho materials, workmanship, and finish of 4bese mills are supe- 
rior to any in market. The bearings are all turned and finisiied 
so that a 6oy can turn them with perfect ease. We manufacture 
four sizes, (with seven >«icves to each mill,) varying in price lo 
proDortion to size, and warrant them superior to any now in a«e 

We also manufacture very superior Grotii rrotUss, which bare 
taken the fir«l premiums wherever exhibited. 

Our Fan Mills and Crndles are for sale at the followiag places: 

John Mayher & Co., 1U5 Front-st., New- York. 

E. Whitman. 65 Lisrhl-»l., Baltimore. 

Den«low & Webster. Savannah, Georgia. 

Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington City. 

J. W. Howes, Montpelier Vl. 

Luther Tucker, 10 & 12 Grecn-st., Albajiy, N.Y. 

H. Warren, Troy. 

I. T. GRANT Jt Co, 
Junction P. O., Reosi. Co., N. Y., Sept 1. 1847.-4t- 
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HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
A SaUIj ic Co., (soccesaors to A. J. Downing & Co.,) beg 
leare to inform the patrons of this establishment and the pub- 
lio in general^ that their stock of FRUIT TREES for sale for 
autumn planung, is full and complete, comprising all that is choice 
niKl rare of recent introduction, as well as a full and large assort- 
ment of all the leading standard varieties. 

Their stock of ORNAMENTAL TREES being Onnsually large. 
&c., they would particularly call public attention to their stock or 
(he following species, as being extra fine: 

EVERGREENS. 
Astrian Pines, Norway Spruce, 

Scotch do., Junipers — ▼arieties, 

Weymouth do., Arb«»r Vit», do. 

Balsam Fir. Yews, &c., &o. 

European Silver Fir, 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES 



Tulip Tree, 
European Larch, 
Cucumber Magnolia, 
Umbrella do. 
Oriental Sycamore, 
European Moimtain Ash, 
Willow.leaved Oak, 
Weeping Willows, 
European Linden, 
Southern Cypress, 
American Elm, 
Scotch Wytch do. 
English do. 
^ Cork-barked do. 



Horse Chestnut, Red, 

White, 

Yellow, 

Maple, Sugar, 

Silver leaved, 

Scarlet, 

Norway, 

Eiigliah cork-barked, 

Aianthoa, 
Catalpa, 
'Weepii^ Ash, 
European do., 
American do., 
Kentucky Conee, 
American Arbor Vit«» for screens. 
Also Hawthorn, Buckthorn, and Privet PlanU, together with a 
splendid stock of Osage Orange Plants fbr hedges. 

A choice collection of Green-house Plants for sale in one lot or in 
parcels ; tor particulars see Horticulturist for September. 
Catalogues sent gratis to post-paid applicants. 
Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, Oct. 1, 1847.— 2t. 

IO9OOO Copies in Four JHonths* 

COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 
(\R Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, Symp- 
^ toms, and Remedies, and rules for restoring and preservin|r 
health by good management, with tuH directions (br Training w 
Breediujgr, by S. W. COLE, Esq. 

This IS emphatically a book for every farmer, and no farmer's 
library is complete without it. The demand for TEN THOU- 
SAND COPIES in the short space of four months, speaks vol- 
umes in favor of the work. The farmer has in this neat and com- 
pact volume, a complete ENCYCLOPEDIA, in which he may 
find the whole subject of the Treatment of Domestic Animals, fa-' 
iniliarly discussed, and rules and remedies Ailly and clearly pre- 
scribed. 

Highly recommendatory notices have been received from many 
of the most distinguished Farmers and Editors in the country. The 
following short extracts show in what estimation the work is 
held. 

[From Ex-Oovemor Hill of N. H.) 
" Mr. Cole has shown himself well qualified for the compilation 
of this work. We understand that it has already had a free and 
extended sale ; many times its price to almost any farmer, may 
be saved in its purchase." 

[From J. M. Weeks, of Vermont] 
^ The American Veterinarian ia the best book of the kind I 
have ever seen. Ever^ Farmer ought to have one.*' 
[Christian Mirror. Portland.] 
Wo think no farmer would willingly be withoat this book 
aAer glancing at the Table of Contents." 

[Albany Cultivator.] 
" This will be found a useful book. It speaks of diaeases wider 
the names by which they are known in this country, and the reme- 
dies prescribed are generally within the reach cf every fiumer, 
and may frequently be found on his own farm. We second the 
suggestion that it diould be in the hands of every farmer." 
[American Agriculturist] 
We recommend to all who keep Domestic Animals to procure 
Mr. Cole's new book. The lives of many valuable animals might 
be saved by fbllowing his directions." 
The price of this Suable book, finely bound in leather, is 60 



WANTED— SO aetivei intelligent, and enterprising agents, 10 
■ell this work, two in each State in the Union. A sm^ capital of 
from M to #50, will be necessary for each Agent Address, 
rosT-FAin, the publishers. JOHN P. JEWBTT & Co. 

October 1— 3t S3 ComhilU Booksellers' Row, Boston. 

' FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE subscriber has for sale thirty superior Bucks, one and two 
years of age, of good size and form, raised from fine heavy 
nvoced ewes, of the Saxon and Merino varieties. These Bucks 
^ere got by Green Mountain Hero, whose last fleece weighed 10 
iNs. 8 oz., tnoroughly washed under a waterfall. The quality of 
his wool tettea by soning at |he flietory, was as foUows : 
Extra, 4 Ibt. S ot. 9d quality 1 lb. 6 os. 
1st quality 1 •« 13 " 4th " " 10 »* 
id " 1 " 4 " Mi " 1 a " 
Hiese Backs are numbered, and the subscriber lias a record of 
weight of their fleeces, also samples of wool from most of their 
■Mces. EBENEZER SMITH, 

liiddlefield, Hampdiire ea, Mm,, Stfii 7, 1847— St« 



GENEVA AGH'L FOUNDRY AND SHOPS. 

THE subscriber has recently put in operation a new Foundkt 
AND Machimb Shop, intended chiefly for the manufacture of 
AoRicDLTURAL iMPLKMKitrs. A number of valuable improve 
menu in various farming tools having been made and patented by 
his predecessor, (T. D. Burrall,) this establishment has been erect- 
ed tor the manufacture of tkest and sUch other implements as the 
market may require, and in order that purchaser* may depend upi>n 
a genuine and well finished article. Among other tilings he nas 
now on hand 

Burrall 's Patent Threshing and Clover Machines and Horse Powers 
" *' Shell Wheel Plows, greatiy improved the present 
season. 

Burrall's Patent Com Shelters, Noe. 1 and 9, do. do. 

Also, Subsoil, Com, and Shovel Plows, Straw Cutters, of van* 
ous kinds, Scrapers, Plow Points, Trimmings, &c., ice 

He intends adding to his present stock from time to time, by se- 
lections from the best articles in market ; all which will be got np 
in the best style, and sold, wholesale and retail, on reasonable 
terms. 

Mill Gearing, Castings of all kinds, pattern-making, &e., &c., 
executed on sliort notice. E. J. BURRALL. 
Geneva. August 1, 1847.--4t 



SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
"POR sale a few choice Merino sheep— bucks and ewes— of on 
doubted purity of blood, and a quality that will give satisfaction 
to purchasers. They can be sent west by canal, at the subscriber's 
riak. R. J. JONES. 

Cornwall, Vt, June 1, 1847.— tf. 



PURE BRED RAMS. 
nPHE subscriber has a few choice rams for sale, bred from the 
^ celebrated flock of Geo. Flower Esq., of Albion, Illinois, and 
some from a Saxon ram imported by Henry Clay, Esq., of Ash- 
land, Kentucky. These sheep are of fine healthy constitution, with 
a very fine long staple. 

He has also added to his flock 90 ewes and rams, selected from 
the flock of Samuel Patterson, Esq., of Washington Co , Pa These 
sheep are not surpassed by any in America ; [see the communica- 
tion of L. A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for f* 

having been sold last year in Northamptoo, 



tion of L. A. Morrell, Esq., Cultivator for Nov. 1846,] tiieir wool 
having been sold last year in Northamptoo, Mass., at 75 cts.' 

He has also a few fine young Shepherds' Dogs, bred 
Scotch cully, imported by Mr. lyfitchell, of Lasalle Co., 111. 



from a 



A. H. NICHOLS, Greencastle, Putnam Co., la. 
August, 1, 1847-4t. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO.'S NEW SELF-SHARPEN- 

ING CORN, COFFEE, AND SPICE MILL. 
nPHE above cut shows the construction of our Premium Mill for 
Grinding Corn, Oats, Coffee, Spices, &c., &c. It is considered 



uj iiauu wi uuiov fjuwcr. ana will grino iroro lour 10 nv 
good meal per hour, and from 300 to 400 lbs. of coffee or spice per 
hour. Price, from 938 to $30. We also have for sale a smaUer 
mill for the same purpose, which will grind from 1^ to 2 bushels n( 
com per hour, and from 90 to 100 lbs. of coffee per hour. Price, 
from tS to 96. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 

United States Agricultural Warehouse, 
Oct 3-lt No. m Front, near Fulion-st., N. Y. 



TAR PAINT AND LIME. 
•TAR PAINT for sale at the Albany Gas Works : A vtry duap 
* article for covering bams, Ac. 

LIME for sale at the Albany Gas Works, ekcop. 

Oct.l-«i.» * 



GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 
'THE right to manufacture these eelebrated mills can be obtained 
^ of the subseriber, at Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co., N. York. 
He also ^ves notice that he shall prosecute all persons who In any 
mannermfringe upon his patent I. T. GRANT 

JuooUoa P. 0., Rent. Ca, N. T., Sept 1, 1847-4U 
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SYRACUSE NURSERY. 
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axt£»iiv« and weU selected anoitBient of Fnut and Ommmeor 
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JL extensive and well selected s 

tal Trees, consisting of . ' , _i. «« 

300.000 Grafted Apple Treea, from 1 to 6 yewa» growth, 60.000 

of which are from 6 to » feel high ; 3 to 6,000 of the celebrated 

Northern Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can be rapplied wilhoiu extra 

charge to those ordering other varietiee. 

6 to 8,000 Pear Trees, 4 to 7 feet high. „ , , 

A few hundred of the Onondaga, and V«« Mon's Leon Le 

Clere, (very thrifty,) can be sttpplied, of one and two yean' growth, 

from 50 CIS. to SI. 00 each. 
1,000 Cherry Trees, 6 to feet high. .v* ^ 

10 to 15,000 Peach Treea, of the best cnriy Tvieuaa, thnfty and 

free from disease. 
Apricou and Nectarines, a good ropply. „ j 

3 to 500,000 Apple Seetliings, from two to three yean old, and 

nnusually large. 

Also, a large quantity of Horte Cheatnvt, Ailanthaa, and Moun- 
lean Ash, of extra size, and good form, together with all the dca 
rable varieties of the Grape. 

All post-paid communicauona and onler a corrt ainiiig rem man 
COS, prompUy attended to. THDRP & SMITH. 

Syracnae. N. Y., Nov l-ft. 
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HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

A LARGE supply of Ste- 
vens', Hovey's, and Tow- 
ers' Cylinder Hay and Straw 
I Cutter.*, constantly on hand at 
' manufacturers' prices, at the 
Albany Agricultural Ware- 
house, yvhen fkrmers learn 
the benefits to be derived froih< 
using cot feed, they will not 
be without a good machine.— 
Mr. A. Burlingame, of South 
Trenton, N. V., used one the 
past season, and the value he 
places upon its use is found in 
the following extract from a communication from him With 
less hay to beifin the winter, and thirty cows and four horses (in 
all 100 head) more than the year before, he saved over from five 
to seven tons of good hay, while the year before he was entirely 
out before ^ra.ss came." The greatest saving is in using up all 
paru and kinds of feed, instead of running to waste. For sale at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse, Noe. 10 and l^Green-si.. 

L. TUCKER. 

N. B. Descriptive Catalogues gratis, on application at the store, 

OT by mail, post-paid. 




PRINCE'S LINN^AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES, FLUSHING. 
M. R. PRINCE & Co., successors of Wm. Prince, and sole 

proprietors ofhis great coUeciion of Fruit Trees, &c., have 
published their NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
th edition, which will be sent lo post-paid applicants— to purcha- 
rratij*, and to others at SI per sett. 

I NURSERIES — In addition to other trees we have an im- 
mense stock of Ornamental Trees and Shrubberv, including 50,000 
Evergreen Trees, suitable for Nurseries ; they being of the vari- 
ous sizes best suited for transmission to a distance, and for formmg 
Nursery plantations. Also, 60,000 Peaches, of choice varieties, at 
low rates, and 3(».000 Cherries, at much reduced prices. 
Nov. 1, 1847— It. 
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COOKING STOVES, 8io. 

THE subscribers offer for sale at low cash prices, the following 
Stoves, Ac: — 

Moll's Air Ticrht Cement Ovens, 3 sizes. 

*' Pride of the Kitchen. 

•* Riny Cylinders, 3 sizes, for Bar Room*. &c. 

** Agricultural Cauldrons, from one-half barrel to four 
barrels, at ihe nianufaciurers' prices; Wager A Datcr's Improved 
Air Titrht, Inrpe oven, summer henrth Cooking Stoves, 6 sizes 
Wager A Dater's National Air Tight Cooking Stoves, 4 sizes 
Air Tiplit Parlorwood and coal Stoves; Sheet Iron Dumb Stoves 
Parlor, dyoV. and Premium Stoves. All kinds of Tin, Copper, 
and Sheet Iron Ware, '»n hand and made to order at Rhort notice, at 
VA.N WORMER A McGARVEY'S, 
Nov. 1. No. 14 Oreeo-St , Albany. 



RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

THE CULTIVATOR, a monthly journal of Agriciritare, Horti- 
cnlture, and Domestic Economy, published at Albany, N. Y., 
by LuTRsm Tucxaa. Single copies 91 a year. To Clubs or Agents, 
seven copies for SS^Fiflccn copies for 910, and at the rate of 
three copies for $2, for all over 16 copies. This work has now 
been published fourteen years, with a constantly increasing popu- 
larity among the farmers of every part of the United Slates. The 
volume for 1848, will commence on the Ist of January, at whicb 
time all subscriptions fur the year should commence. 

THE HORTICULTURIST, emd Joitmal JMI ^ 
RwvA Tdsu^ a monthly magazine, edited by A. J. DOWNING. 
Esq., of Newburgh, well known as the author of " Laiwlscape 
Gardening." "Coitage Residences," "Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America," Ac, and published at Albany, b> Lunm TucKEa.— 
price, $3 a year— 20 per cent discount to Agents. The first vci. 
of this work was completed with the June number for 1647. and 
with the back numbers of the 2d vol., now in course of publica- 
tion, can be furnished to all new subscribers. The Horucultunst 
embraces in its scope, the Description and Cultivation of Fru u 
and Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants— De^i ?ni 
for Rural Cottages, Farm Houses, Lodges, Ice Houses, Viner es, 
Ac.,— Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, and all matters of 
interest to the horticulturist, and should be in the hands of all who 
desire to enrich and beauiity their residences by the comforts and 
adornments of rural art and rural taste. 

Pmtmasters and others having a tn«te for rural pursuits, and 
disposed to aid in circulating correct information upcm rural sub- 
jects, are inviied to act as Agents for the above publications. All 
letters to be addressed to LUTHER TUCKER, Publisher, Alba- 
ny, N. Y. . 



BURBANK, OR MORGAN CHIEF. 

I HAVE on hand and will sell, a stallion horse, known by the abovs 
name. He is of a beautiful chestimt color, 15 years old, sound 
and smooth as a colt— weighing lOSO lbs. He was raise l by Pe'.er 
Burbank, Esq., of Wells River, and was got by " Old Woodt ury 
or Burbank Morgan," owned al one lime by Mr. Burbank. \\a 
dam was a Morgan mare known by the name of Empress " aiui 
owned also by Mr. Burbank. 

His sire and dam were both got by the original Justin Morgan 
horse, making him the highest Morgan bl*H^ stalKon known to b< 
living excepting 'Old Gifford " Burbank or Morgan Chief.'wai 
sold by Mr. Burbaitk's administrator to B. Latham, of Lyme. N- H.. 
when a yearling, for $150, and by him kept until May, 1S43. when 
ho was repurchased and takeu back lo W*ells River, and there re- 
mamed until the present season. He has jwoved a sure foal get er 
and an excellent stock horse. He is the sire of the fast* trotT.nir 
chestnut mare, belonging to W. S. Marland, of Andover, Ma<*.. 
for which he has refused S500 ; also the chestnut gelding so.u la 
Boston, by Pushee of Lebanon, in the spring of 1846, for$5no. and 
now kept at the Devonshire stable, and many other valuable artd 
high selling horses. He is a kind, valuable driving horse m aU 
harness, is afraid of nothing, and is perfectly manageable bv aor 
person. C. BI/JDGETT. 

Chelsea, Orange Co., Vt., Oct. 8lh, 1847 — It.a _ 
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SKETCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS FARMING 



DrmiKO a short excursion to Massachusetts, in the 
month of October last, we had a better opportunity ot 
seeing a portion of the valley of the Connecticut river 
north of Springfield, than we ever had before. Having 
attended the cattle-shows at Pittsfield and Springfield; 
we spent a few days very pleasantly in visiting some 
of the farms from Springfield to Greenfield ; and after 
being present at the show at Northampton, we passed 
down the river and attended that at Hartford, Ct. 

Cultivation without Fences. — The attention of 
a person not acquainted with the customs of Massa- 
ehusetts, is attracted by the large amount of land in 
some neighborhoods, lying as '^commons." orunfenced. 
Along the Connecticut , between the intervale or mea- 
dows and the hills, on each side of the river, there 
are tracts varying from two to six or eight miles in 
width, called plains. The soil is sandy, but varies in 
lightness from that which is blown about by winds to 
that which is called sandy loam. The natural growth 
varies with the soil, being in some instances on!y scrub- 
oak and small bushes, in others white and pitch pine, 
and in others chestnut, and other hard- wood trees. A 
large portion of tins land is unenclosed, yet there are 
thousands of acres under cultivation, and some of it 
produces fair crops of rye, Indian corn, buckwheat, and 
potatoes. A law of the staf« prohibits live-stock of 
all kinds from running at large; and so strictly is the 
law observed, that not an animal is seen in the high- 
way unless under the care of a keeper; and crops grown 
on the commons are eonsidered equally as safe as 
though they were surrounded by the best fences. We 
passed many fueoes of corn and other crops, which had 
received no injury, and it was evident that none was 
feared. 

Heretofore this plain land has not been deemed of 
much value. Until within a few years, that which was 
situated not more than two or three miles from the 
principal business street in Springfield, could have 
been bought at from three to five dollars per acre. 
But latterly it has been found that under suitable ma- 
nagement this land may be greatly improved, and that 
by proper cultivation it will afford good profits. Its 
value is therefore now reckoned higher by a hundred 
or two hundred per cent, than it was ten years ago. 

Mr, Horatio Sabgent, of Springfield, and other 
owners of this land , have been successful in its im- 
provement. That which is in its natural state, or 
which has not been cropped, is most readily brought 
into profitable condition. The trees or bushes are cut 
off, the land plowed and got into clover as soon as pos- 
sible. Plaster is sown on the clover at the rate of from 
sixty to a hundred and twenty pounds per acre. The 
clover is mowed or pastured the first jear, and the 



second year the principal part of the growth is left on 
the ground — the land plowed and sowed to rye, or left 
till the following spring and planted to corn or pota- 
toes. After one or two crops have been taken, it is 
again put in clover, a dressing of plaster given, and 
the clover continued as long as it produces well, ii^me- 
times grass seeds are sown, and the land pastured for 
several years. By this course it is found that the land 
does not deteriorate, and by the addition of only a light 
dressing of manure when it is plowed, it actually im- 
proves. 

Land of this kind which has formerly been cropped, 
and called worn out, is rapidly improved by manure, 
ashes, clover, and plaster. Considerable of it has been 
brought up in this way. It is found best, we were told, 
to ^pply the manure in the form of well rotted com- 
post, and to spread it evenly over the surface, and only 
cover it slightly. If animal manure is applied in an 
unfermented state, it seems to burn away,'' and ren- 
der the soil dry without doing much good. But when 
made into compost, and applied as above-mentioned, 
it rather attracts moisture, and renders the soil more 
cohesive. 

Cultivation of Tobacco. — The culture of tobac- 
co in the valley of the Connecticut, has, within a few 
years, become an object of considerable importance. 
The variety here produced is known in the market as 
" Connecticut Seed-Leaf," and it usually brings double 
the price, or more, of the tobacco grown in Virj^inia or 
Kentucky. To give a profitable crop it requires pretty 
rich land — though the sandy soils, manured at the rate 
of ten to twenty common two-horse or ox loads pCr 
acre, produce well. With good management the usual 
yield is from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds per acre, of mar- 
ketable tobacco, and the average price may be said to 
be seven to eight cents per pound. 

Mr. Saboent, of Springfield, and Messrs. Wells 
and Paoli Lathbop, of South Hadley, are considera- 
bly engaged in the tobacco culture. The former had 
seventeen acres the past season. At the above rates 
of yield and price, which it will probably equal, it will 
give an average return of $105 to $160 per acre. 

With the course that is here pursued, tobacco is b^ 
no means an injurious crop to the soil; on the contra- 
ry it is found to be an ameliorating one. The liberal 
manuring and clean cultivation which it is neoe^sarf 
to bestow on the tobacco, fits the soil admirably tot 
other crops; and it is found that wheat and otb«^ 
grains and grass flourish better where tobacco forms a 
part of the rotation, than where that plant is not cuhi- 
vated. Messrs. Lathbop mentioned an instance 6f 
their having put $36 worth of manure on an acre anH 
a hundred rods of land, which they planted with toba<s 
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CO. They got a ton of tobacco, which sold for $160. 
Then sowed the land to wheat and got 30 bushels. The 
next crop was bay, and gave, at two cattings, four tons 

The stalks of tobacco, after the leaves have been 
taken off, are scattered over the ground and plowed 
in, or placed in the manure heap to rot. It is thought 
they possess considerable fertilizing properties. It ijs 
known that the ashes from them contain a large pro- 
portion of potash. We are told that where two or 
three stalks are left on grass-ground, their effect is 
very visible in the rank growth of the grass around.* 

Farms. — Mr. Sargent's farm consists of several 
detached pieces. He has only some eight or ten acres 
about his residence, and this is becoming too valuable 
for building lots to be cultivated. About a mile up the 
river he has 63 acres of excellent intervale. Besides 
this he has about 40 acres of plain,'' which he is im- 
proving to great advantage, and a tract of 40 to 50 
acres of pasturage at East Longmeadow. The crops 
cultivated on the river land are chiefly tobacco (of 
which we have spoken above,) and Indian corn. He 
usually obtains from 60 to 70 bushels of corn per acre; 
has raised 88 bushels per acre. He devotes his pas- 
tures considerably to grazing stock for beef. He has 
eight three-year-old steers designed for slaughter this 
winter. They were in high order when we saw them, 
though only grass-fed. It was thought they would 
weigh an average of 800 lbs. dressed. Three or four 
of them had considerable Durham blood, and were 
really fine animals ; $50 per head had already been of- 
fered for them. 

B. B. Belcher, Esq., has a fine situation at Cbicko- 
pee Falls, — a thriving manufacturing village of about 
2000 inhabitants. Mr. B.'s buildings are new, and in 
their situation and construction he has shown much 
good judgment as well as good taste. The house 
commands a pleasant view of the village and neigh- 
borhood. His garden, though yet too new to appear 
to the best advantage, is prettily laid out and hand- 
somely ornamented with trees, shrubbery, and flowers. 
His farm consists of about 70 acres, and is mostly de- 
voted to the keeping of cows for the purpose of selling 
milk. His barn is one of the best planned and tho- 
roughly built that we have anywhere met with. It is 
78 feet long by 44 wide, with posts 23 feet high. It is 
divided into two stories — the first ten feet high, and 
the second thirteen feet to the eaves. The cattle are 
kept in the lower story. The floorway is on the 
second story. On one side of the floorway, the bay 
extends to the bottom of the first story. The bam 
will hold 100 tons of hay, and that quantity is usually 
cut on the farm. At one end of the basement story 
there is a cellar in which vegetables are stored for 
feeding stock in winter. Carrots are preferred for 
cows. He keeps fifteen cows, besides other stock. 
The cows average six quarts of milk per day, beer 
measure, the year round. The milk is sold at four 
cents per quart in summer, and five in winter. The 
farm is kept chiefly in grass, and when it becomes 
necessary to break up the sward, it is done in autumn, 
and immediately sown again to grass on the furrow. 
A large portion of the farm is naturally rather a light 
sandy soil, though most of it is moist, and under Mr. 
B.'s management produces excellent crops of grass. 
Hay is commonly worth here $12 per ton. 

Mr. B.'s cows are a good lot. Among them are 
several full blood Burhams from the herd of Messrs. 
Lathrop, of South Hadley. One of these, four years 
old, carried the first premium at the show at Spring- 
field. Some of his cows of mixed blood have very go^ 
forms, and look like first rate milkers. His swine are 
of the Mackay breed, and some of them are fine ones, 

* For an account of the mode of caitivating tobacco as here 
fraeiieed, tee Cultivator for 1844, page 80. 



but the stock his apparently degenerated by too close 
breeding. 

Messrs. Abel and Sumner Chapiit, of Chickopee, 
have about 70 acres in their home €arm, situated on 
the river, and 200 acres at Ludlow, six miles distant, 
besides some other out lands. This farm has long been 
one of considerable note. The father of the present 
owners, Col. Abel CHAriN^ vfas a distinguished far- 
mer, quite famous for rearing cattle of extraordinary 
size and fatness. He bred and reared the celebrated 
oxen Magnus and Maximus, which took the prizes of 
the Mass. So. for Promoting Agriculture, at the Brigh- 
ton show, in 1817, and were considered the most ex- 
traordinary cattle which had been reared in the conntry. 
Their weight was upwards of 2000 lbs. each, dressed. 
The year following Col. C. exhibited another ox at 
Brighton, which weighed alive 2,784 lbs. These oxen 
were descended from the ''Gore bull," presented in 1792, 
by the late Charlies Vauohan, Esq., of Maine, to Gov- 
ernor Gore, of Massachusetts. Messrs. Chapin have 
now one cow and some of her offspring which show 
the blood and points of the above stock in a striking 
manner. They have several large and thrifty steers 
and young oxen, among which were a pair of full- 
blood Durhams, three years old, from the herd of 
Messrs. Latmrop, that are really fine. 

Chester W. Chapin, Chickopee, has a farm of 
about 200 acres of excellent land, lying mostly on the 
river. He keeps twenty cows, the milk from which is 
sold at Cabotville. The cows are in general superior. 

They are of various blood, though none are claimed 
as " native." Some are a mixture of the ** Phoenix 
stock," as it is called, (which we shall describe in ano- 
ther place,) mixed with the Durham; and some are 
half Ayrshire. But taking them all together we are 
not certain that we ever saw a lot of the same num- 
ber, which would surpass them in general appearance. 
— regard being had to all points which indicate a pro- 
fitable cow. 

Messrs. Wells & Paoli Lathrop, of Soutb-Hadlej, 
have a farm of 187 acres. It is within half a mile of 
the falls in the Connecticut, where a dam is soon to be 
built for the purpose of obtaining a large water-power 
— a power which it is calculated will be nearly foor 
times greater than that of Lowell. The work has 
been commenced and is rapidly progressing, and it is 
expected that in the space of a few years a city will 
here rise that will number its inhabitants by tens of 
thousands. The enterprise has already had the effect 
to enhance the value of real estate in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Messrs. Lathrop purchased this farm in 1833, at the 
low price of $5,600 It was supposed to be " runout," 
and only yielded thirty tons of hay annually. The 
highest estimate of its capabilities by its former owner, 
was, that it would keep twenty-five cows, if devoted 
wholly to that purpose. Messrs. L. have so increased 
its production that for the last ten years it has ave- 
raged a hundred tons of hay yearly, and supported 
from thirty-seven to forty head of cattle, with three or 
four horses. This improvement has been produced by 
no extraordinary expenditure. The first start was 
given by the application of plaster. 

A considerable part of the farm consists of hills and 
knolls — frequently rather steep — ^which seem to have 
been formed by the abrasion or washing away of por- 
tions of the elevated plain to which the whole tract 
originally belonored. It is evidently an alluvial forma- 
tion, though much older than the present intervale." 

The strata composing this plain are various in com- 
position. A large portion of the surface, as we have 
mentioned in the first part of our article, is sandy, bat 
it is underlayed, at various depths, by strata of an ar- 
gillaceous character. In some places, as on the sides 
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of suoh hills as we have described, these strata crop 
out and form the surface soil. In all such situations, 
the effects of plaster are almost wonderfal. Messrs. 
L. state that when they purchased their farm, the grass 
on nearly the whole of it was thin and of poor quality. 
The hilly portion of it was pastured, but the stock ob- 
tained only a scanty supply of mouse-ear and poverty- 
grass." The application of about two bushels, or a 
hundred and twenty pounds of plaster per acre, soon 
chan<;ed the character of the herbage, and the barren 
hills became the finest grazing lands. Since the first 
application of plaster, an annual dressing of about 
sixty pounds per acre has been given; and this is all 
the land has received, in the shape of manure except 
"v^-hat has been dropped by animals while being kept on 
it. The production of feed has been remarkable, and 
there is still no diminution, but rather an increase in 
its quantity. It is chiefiy spire-grass, or " Kentucky 
blue-grass," (Poa praientiSf) and white clover, and is 
very sweet and nutritive. We have seldom seen pas- 
tures that would carry more stock per acre. The best 
part of them will support a cow per acre. 

We were told of other instances, equally striking, of 
the efiects of plaster on similar soil. Mr. Jobiah 
Barbwell, of South- Hadley, for several seasons sum- 
mered a horse, a yoke of oxen, two cows, and a heifer, 
on four acres and three-quarters. He had nine acres 
and a half of meadow, from which he cut one year, at 
two cuttings, thirty-seven tons of hay. The pasture 
had a dressing of plaster, and nothing else, every 
year — the meadow had some additional manure.* 

Messrs. Lathrop were able at once, by the use of 
plaster, to stock their farm heavily. Of course they 
were soon provided with a large amount of manure, 
which being applied to the portion of the farm on which 
a rotation of crops was followed, in a short time raised 
it to a high state of fertility and productiveness. 

We leave to others — for the present, at least, the 
consideration of particular causes which have produced 
the remarkable efiects of plaster in the oases above 
cited. 

Live Stock. — Messrs. L. have had for several years 
a herd of Improved Short- Horns. They have a less 
number at this time than they have formerly kept. 
Some of their animals are of the first quality — es- 
pecially two cows. Butter-cup and Young Lilac. — 
They have fine oontftitutions, excellent symmetry, and 
good fattening tendency, with fair indications of dairy 
qualities. Their dam, Louisa^ now owned by Mr. 
Porter, of Berlin, Ct., was an extraordinary butter 
cow. She and Lucillay now owned by J. F. Sheafe, 
Esq., Dutchess County, were tried in June, 1843, and 
they made each fourteen pounda eight ounces of butter 
per week. They were tried again in October follow- 
ing, and averaged nine pounds ten ounces per week . 

Messrs. L. are rearing a flock of South Down sheep, 
— ^have now about forty head. They are in general 
well-shaped, and appear healthy and thrifty. 

Messrs. L.'s swine are of the Mackay breed. They 
have had the stock for several years, hot have neces- 
sarily been restricted to the progeny of but few ani- 
mals in their selection of breeders, and have been 
obliged to breed from nearer affinities of blood than 
would have been desirable. From this, as it is thought, 
the stock is not as prolific as formerly, and not on the 
average as good. The breed has been of great advan- 
tage to the neighborhood. We saw a number of half 
and three- fourths bloods, from Messrs. L.'s boar, which 
were first rate hogs. Messrs. L. now propose to make 
one cross with a Suflblk boar, and breed back the pro- 
geny to the Mackay boar. 

Mr. Alokxo Lamb has a farm adjoining that of 

* See an account in the Cnltivator, p. 30, for 1846, of the effects </ 
plaster on Mr. Chapc**! farm, in SpriugfieUL 



Messrs. Lathrop, on the south. He has 150 acres 
here and 150 in out-lands. Most of the land is of su- 
perior quality. He has some superior stock. In 1837, 
he, in connexion with Messrs. Lathbop, bought oat- 
tle of Hon. John Welles, of Boston. They were of 
mixed blood, but chiefiy Durham, crossed more or less 
with Hereford. Mr. Lamb has two or three fine cows 
that were bred by Mr. Welles, and he has several 
large and well-formed steers. We had but little op- 
portunity to examine his farm. 

We shall continue our sketches next month. 



High CtTLTivATiojr. — In the Hudson river, just be- 
low Albany, is Van Rensselaer's island, containing 
about 160 acres, which for 150 years has been cultiva- 
ted mostly as a kitchen garden. It is at present oe- 
cupied by eight tenants, most of whom reside here in 
summer, but generally remove in the fall or fore part 
of winter, in order to avoid the freshets which in spring 
lay the island under water to the depth of from four to 
ten feet. In consequence of the liability to inunda- 
tion, no buildings are erected here but those of a cheap 
and temporary character. It is frequently late in the 
season before the waters subside sufficiently to admit 
cultivation, but from the fertility of the soil and its fa- 
vorable exposure, the growth of vegetation is very 
rapid, and most articles are obtained here earlier than 
anywhere else in the vicinity, if grown without artifi- 
cial heat. 

This island rents for ten to eighteen dollars per acre, 
some parts being considered more valuable than others. 
Its products are probably worth from twelve to fifteen 
thousand dollars annually. Some instances of cultiva- 
tion show a product, which if equalled on the whole 
island, would give a much greater aggregate. 

Mr. C. Bates has occupied eighteen acres for four- 
teen years, and his products have amounted to $2,500 
to $3,000 per year. Some of his crops are very heavy. 
Cabbages, for instance, are set about 2^ by 2 feet 
apart, which permits 8,712 plants per acre. An ave- 
rage price of the article may be considered three cents 
per bead, which, if the ground was fully occupied, would 
give $261.36 per acre. Mr. B. once sold a half acre 
of cabbage on the ground, for $145. He has this sea- 
son about four acres in cabbage. It is difficult to tell 
what is the average yield per acre of different articles, 
as many of them are taken up while they are growing, 
and at first while quite small. Mr. B. however, is 
confident that beets will average from 800 to 1000 
bushels per acre, and carrots, he thinks will average 
1,200 bushels. He measured one season, the prodnct 
of several rods which yielded at the rate of 1 ,600 bu- 
shels per acre. He raises carrots, not only for mar- 
ket, bat for feeding his horses. His testimony in re- 
gard to their value for this purpose agrees with that 
of most others who have tried them. A peck to a half 
bushel per day, for each horse, produces an excellent 
effect, especially towards the latter part of winter, 
when it is wished to start the coat of the animal. 



Book Fabmino. — The Ohio Cultivator, speaking of 
the importation of fine cheese into Northern Ohio, 
from Hamburgh, in western New- York, says, " During 
our connexion with the Genesee Farmer, there were 
more subscribers for that paper in the single town of 
^* Hamburoh,'' than there are for the Ohio Cultivator 
in one or two v>koh cmmties in the dairy region of the 
Reserve." 

Tomato. — It appears by a communication of £. 
Whittlesey, published two years since in the Western 
Reserve Magazine, that the tomato has been nsed in 
some parts of Illinois, and in the neighborhood of Yin- 
cenoes, for more than fifty years. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 



[In onr December number for last year, p. 374, 375, 
we published from the Journal of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, a portion of an essay by John Wright, on 
the points which Short*Horn cattle should possess to 
render them in the greatest degree valuable. The 
other portions of the essay, relating chiefly to the 
breeding of stock, we could not at that time make 
room for, though they are of a very important charac- 
ter. Believing that the subject is interesting to our 
readers, at least to those of them who are engaged 
in stock- growing, we present the following abstracts 
We have appended, as will be seen, a few potes, to 
which, in connection with the remarks of Mr. Wbjght, 
attention is invited. — Ebs,] 



It has been attempted to point out a difference be- 
tween the Dqrhams, Short-Horns, and Improved Short- 
Horns: these minute distinctions I will not attempt to 
define, nor will I stop to inquire how long the counties 
of Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, and Lincoln- 
shire have had a breed of Short-Horned cattle; but 
certain it is that great pains were tak«n by Mr. 
Charles Colling, of Ketton, in the county of Durham, 
to select animals possessing feeding properties in a 
high degree, and under his auspices a race of animals 
was presented to us which may justly be entitled to 
the appellation of 'Improved Short- Horns;' and it is 
of this breed of cattle I wish more particularly to speak. 
They have been called the Durham breed and the ICet- 
ton breed: this appears to have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that there were two prints published of Mr. 
Charles Colling's ox that travelled for show, in one of 
which he is called the Durham ox, and in the other the 
Ketton ox. It should be remembered that some of the 
most important selections to improve this breed, were 
made from herds on the Yorkshire side of the river Tees. 

Skeptical persons there are who lay great emphasis 
on the want of improvement in the Short-Horns of the 
present day : this may with some degree of truth be 
admitted, if taken in comparison with the Ketton herd ; 
but surely there is a manifest improvement in the 
general breed of Short- Horns throughout the kingdom, 
and a vast increase in numbers. At Mr. C. Ceiling's 
sale in 1810, few persons bought both male and female, 
so as to enable them to continue the same precise 
blood: consequently the purchaser of one animal only, 
had to put him or her to such stock as he previously 
possessed, thereby improving the progeny of his own, 
but deteriorating that of the purchase; so that the pro- 
duce was inferior to the original Ketton beast, and 
might require several judicious crosses to raise them 
to the original standard. It is a rare occurrence to 
find a healthy herd of pure and close descent from the 
Ketton breed. Assuming, then, that the Short-Horns 
have never equalled the perfection in which they were 
fresented to us by Mr. C. Colling, it behooves us to as- 
certain the means he used to accomplish so desirable 
an object, and to apply ourselves assidnonsly to follow 
hii example, (a.) 

A brief account of the Ketton herd of 6hort-Homs 
may be acceptable to those who never had the oppor- 
tonity of seeing them. They were of gpreat size and 
snbstance, with fine long hind quarters ; the space from 
1^ hip to the rib was long; but the evils attendant on 
am extreme length in this part were counteracted by a 
kread back and high roimd ribs; the shoulders of the 
males were upright, and the knuckles or shonlder- 
pobts were large and coarse, bot that defect was not 



so apparent in the females; the general contour or side 
view was stately and imposing, but their great supe- 
riority consisted in their extraordinary inclination to 
fatten. On handling, the skin was very loose and 
pliant, and the feel under it was remarkably mellow 
and kind. Mr. C. Colling was distinguished above all 
other breeders of his day by a peculiarly fine discrimi- 
nating touch, which enabled him to judge of the quali- 
ty of the flesh and the tendency to fatten, to which, in 
connection with good judgment in other respects, his 
superiority and success as a breeder were mainly at- 
tributable. The color of the Ketton Short-Horn va- 
ried greatly — red, red and white, roan, and also white 
being found in the same kindred. 

In breeding Short-Horns, many persons whose opin- 
ions are entitled to great deference, tell us that we 
should breed from such only as in themselves are per- 
fect: this, however plausible in theory, will be found 
untenable in practice; for it may be asked, where do 
you find the first parents ? A perfect and uniform- 
shaped beast, that lays its fat on every point in equal 
proportions, is highly desirable, so as to have no ex- 
cess in one point to the disproportion of another; and 
in our endeavors to accomplish this desirable object 
we should first become acquainted with the defective 
points in the female, and then select a male possessing 
those points in great perfection, and thereby iusure an 
improvement in their progeny: upon this principle hangs 
all the necessary knowledge for improving the shape 
of animals; but in all our selections we must never 
lose sight of inclination to fatten — the prominent fea- 
ture of the Short-Horns. 

In-and-in Breeding. — From the vast superiority 
of the Ketton Short-Horns, and the desire to perpetuate 
them with pure pedigrees, persons have been induced 
to breed from animals of close affinity of blood ; being 
conscious they could not resort to other families with- 
out employing inferior animals, and thereby impairing 
the properties of their own herd. Various degrees of 
success have attended this course. T!>r^re are several 
instances of superior animals bred in The closest affinity, 
whilst in the great majority of cases the failure has 
been extensive and lamentable. • • • The writer's 
opposition to this principle of breeding in-and-in, pro- 
ceeds from having witnessed so many serious losses in 
herds so allied, which, previous to the affinity of blood, 
were healthy and strong constitutioned. In the early 
Short-Horns no boosing or cough, no delicacy of consti- 
tution was known ; but as affinity of breeding pro- 
gressed, a delicacy of constitution accompanied it. It 
has often been exultingly said that Comet was the 
finest bull of his day, and at the same time bad the 
greatest affinity of blood of any animal we had : this is 
a truth which cannot be denied, but it might be an ex- 
ception, and not the rale. It was notorious that the 
stock got by him oat of cows that were strangers in 
blood, was far savior to snob as were more nearly 
akin. It will be remembered that Comet had a de- 
formed shoulder: who can say that this did not pro- 
ceed from close afiiraity in the parents ? In the human 
frame, it is a very common thing to see deformed 
shoulders proceed from disordered lungs. 

In the Short-Horns of close affinity of blood, bow 
many bulls do we find with lame shoulders, how 
many called cripples, and how many cripples in reality 
that never met the public eye f We see no other race 
of animals with this defect, except those Short-Hont 
bred in-and-in. It has been said that this disease might 
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arise through breeding from animals of bad constitu- 
tion, and thus perpetuate the disease in their offspring; 
bat when 'we find this disease originated and prevailing 
in the same family after repeated crossing in-and-in, 
though unknown in their ancestors, it is a fair pre- 
sumption that this practice is inimical to the oonstita- 
tion. • • * Mr. Mason, of Chilton, commenced breed- 
ing Short- Horns from the same parents as Mr. C. Col- 
ling, and for a certain period pursued it very sacoess- 
fully; but being deprived of the privilege of sending his 
cows to the Ketton bulls, he was constrained to use 
those of his own breeding, and the losses he sustained 
in his young stock were so great that at one time his 
show cows were reduced to four; ,but by using the boil 
Jupiter, whose affinity of blood was supposed to be re- 
mote, he again became a successful breeder. Many 
other herds might be quoted in support of this opinion. 

Among the breeders of poultry, there are few who 
do not know that when the young ones become tender 
and difficult to rear, the remedy is found in procuring 
a change of the male bird. M/. WiHiam Clark, of 
ShinclifT, whose fighting cocks were so notorious, con- 
tinued to breed from his own kind till they lost their 
disposition to fight, and stood to be cut up without mak- 
ing any resistance, and were so reduced in size as to 
be under those weights* required for the best priaMs^ 
but on obtaining a cross from Mr. Leighton, they 
again resumed their former conrage and weights. In 
the numerous trials afforded him, he found those that 
were bred from a hen and her male chicken, were the 
heaviest cocks and the best fighters; those from acock 
and hen of the same brood the reverse, (b) 

In pigs, the writer's experience was considerable in 
breeding from three or four sows at the same time, all 
descended from the same parents, boar and sow: those 
were put to the same boar for seven descents or gene- 
rations; the result was that in many instances they 
failed to breed; in others they bred fbw that lived; 
many of them were idiots — had not sense to suck; and 
when attempting to walk they ooald not go straight. 
The best two sows of this breed were sent to other 
boars, and produced several litters of healthy pigs. In 
justice to the advocates of the in-and-in principle, it is 
but right to state, that the best sow during the seven 
generations was one of the last descent — she was the 
only pig of that litter. She would not breed to her 
hire, but bred to a stranger in blood at the first trial. 
She possessed great substance and constitution, and was 
a very superior animal. Superior animals bred in that 
way may be occasionally met with, but this falls 
far short of proving the system to be good, (c.) 



Notes. — a. It is well to notice that Mr. Weight 
declares it was under the auspices of Mr. Cbablss Col- 
ling that the Short-Horns obtained so high a degree 
of perfection as to be justly entitled to the appellation 
of tmproMtf Short-Horns." This appears to be the 
view generally taken in regard to the subject in Eng- 
land, though we believe it has been asserted in one or 
two instances, that Mr. Colldto ^* bought hetter Short- 
Horns than he ever bred," and that the breed, or cer- 
tain families of it, had, more than tvjo hundred years 
«fo, reaehed a degree of exoellenoe which has not since 
been exceeded I 

6. It is necessary to observe particularly what Mr. 
WaioHT considers in-and-in breeding. It is evident 
that he does not intend to argue against breeding from 
animals which have some affinity of blood; for in the 
case of the fighting cocks which ha cites, the best 
fighters and the largest fowls are said to have been 
produced by breeding a hen to one of her own male 
offspring. This would, at all evenU, produce a stock 
having three-quarters the blood of the mother. But 
those bred from a ooek and hen of the same brood, 



were the worst stock. These were of precisely the 
same blood, and of coarse were bred strictly in-and-in. 

He mentions that Mr. Mason's stock degenerated on 
account of his using only bulls of his own herd. But 
we think the mere statement of this circumstance is 
hardly sufficient to account for the degeneracy. Mr. 
Colling, it has been stated, used no bulls for several 
generations but those of his own breeding; yet his cat- 
tle, with -a few exceptions, rather improved than de- 
generated. John Rooke, in a letter dated June 2d, 
1821, published in the London Farmer's Journal ^ speaks 
of the celebrated bulls Foljambe, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Favorite, and Comet, and adds — '* What places Mr. 
Colling in . a high point of view, is the fact that he was 
the breeder of the whole line of these . eminent bulls 
from Hubbaok, toithout being indebted to any other per- 
son for a sire,^* Both of these celebrated breeders used 
bulls of their own breeding, and the different results 
are probably to be explained by the fact that Mr. Col- 
ling's stock was originally more varied in blood, and 
that from' the larger size of his herd he had a wider 
range for selection. But it is not improbable that even 
Mr. Colling may have carried the system of breeding 
from affinities too far— especially in the case of Comet, 
referred to by Mr. Weight. 

Breeding from animals of various degrees of rela- 
tionship is often practiced by the best breeders, and is 
in many cases necessary in order to fix or continue 
certain important peculiarities; but care is required 
that both parents have not a tendency to the same 
defect — a caution which should be more particular- 
ly observed, when it is known that members of the 
same family have generally similar constitutional habits 
and tendenciea. In an essay On the Breeding, Feed- 
ing, and General Management of Sheep," by T. £. 
Pawlett, published in the sixth volume of the Jour- 
ntd of the Rcyal jigricultural Society y this subject is 
considerably discussed. Mr. Pawlett observes that 
his experience in breeding had extended through more 
than twenty years, and that he had bestowed close at- 
tention to the subject. He has been a very successful 
competitor for the prizes of the Royal Society, the 
Smithfield Club, &c.* He is in favor of breeding from 
affinities, though he says — " I do not, however., recom- 
mend that animals closely allied by blood should be put 
together generally; yet I have known very good sheep, 
for instance, produced by putting the son of a ram 
called A to the daughter of A, [that is a male and fe- 
male by the same sire, but different dams.] in cases 
where their points would suit each other, and I should 
never hesitate in doing so. I cannot see the utility of 
crossing for the sake of crossing or changing, unless I 
can perceive superior qualities in another person's flock 
which mine does not possess; even in that case, if my 
neighbor's flock were not quite so well bred as my 
own, I should long hesitate before I had anything to 
do with it, as the more I see of breeding the more I am 
convinced of the advantages to be derived from using 
well-bred, indeed the best bred animals.^' 

c. The fact is well established, that there are in 
families peculiar constitutional excellencies as well a« 
defects. These are transmitted hereditarily, and the 
object of the breeder is to perpetuate and increase the 
good qualities and avoid the bad ones. This is the 
great point to be observed, and in reference to it the 
constant exercise of skill and judgment is necessary . 
Some degree of affinity, as before remarked, is often 
required to secure the points and qualities which arc 
desired, but if the course is carried too far, it may de- 
feat the object by unduly developing defects. Mr. 
Weight observes that breeding in-and-in may ooea- 

• On looking over the list of award*, we find that Mr. Pawlkt r 
has received from the Royal Airricaltural Society, within the lo^i 
■even j^m, eleven ptiset on Leicester ahoepy varying (torn five 
to twenty lovereigni each. 
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sionally produce a saperior animal, but that this does 
not prove the goodness of the system. It has been re- 
marked by others that though most animals bred in> 
and-in are of little value, this is, notwithstanding, the 
course to produce prodigies. A good judge of stock 
and successful breeder, once observed to the writerj 
that in-and-in breeding was sure to produce an uncom- 
monly good or an uncommonly bad animal — ^the ten- 
dency would be to extremes. And it has been said in 
relation to the stock of a noted breeder in England, 
who has long practiced breeding from close affinities, 
that though some of his animals have possessed extra- 
ordinary excellence, a large majority of them have been 
precisely the reverse. 

The London Farmer's Journal of Nov. 21, 1823, 
publishes an article signed " John Hall, of Little 
Marshall, near Exeter, a Breeder of Sookburn Short- 



Horns.'' He attributed the impotency of Short-Horn 
bulls, (of which much complaint had been made in for- 
mer numbers of the publication mentioned,) to "an 
unfortunate, obstinate perseverance in the in-and-in 
system of breeding,-' which he believed had been ear- 
ned to a ** most fatal extent in what were called * Im* 
proved Short-Horns.' " He adds, also, that " the 
weakness of constitution, and consequent great mor- 
tality of calves, may assuredly be attributed to this cause. 

Mr. YoUATT, in his work on British Cattle, (p. 
377,) speaking of "catarrh or hoose," obsenres— 
" Where the system of breeding in-and-in has been car- 
ried to too great an extent, and been pursued in defi- 
ance of many a warning, hoose, perpetually occnrring, 
difficult to remove, and degenerating into confirmed 
phthisis, will painfully, but somewhat too late, eon- 
vinee the farmer of his mistake." 



REPORTS OF COMMITTEES OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



We have often had it in mind to say something on 
the subject of reports of committees appointed to ad- 
judge premiums at cattle shows and agricultural exhi- 
bitions. These reports are often of such a character 
that they afford but little satisfaction or benefit to the 
public. They sometimes merely state the awards in 
the briefest manner possiUe — giving only a list of the 
premiums and the successful competitors. The con- 
sequence is that people in general are wholly at a loss 
as to the reason why one article or animal has been 
preferred to another. 

It is, or should be the design of agricultural socie- 
ties to encourage excellence in the various objects for 
which they offer premiums ; and in order that this de- 
sign may be best promoted, every person should have 
a distinct idea of what is held to constitute excellence — 
that is, the qualities which the society or its acting 
agents would most approve, should be clearly known 
and understood. The people should be told plainly on 
what the judges form their preferences. As matters 
are frequently managed, the public are ignorant on this 
point. Different persons compete for a premium: each 
believes that the particular qualities of his animal or 
article entitle it to the preference over the others: the 
jndjres award the prize, but the reasons for their pre- 
ference are never known by either the successful or 
unsuccessfal competitors, or the public in general. 
Hence the judges are charged with favoritism by some, 
and by others the competition is looked upon as a lot- 
tery where all depends on chance. 

Now all this difficulty could be obviated if the com- 
mittees, in connection with the statement of their 
awards, would also furnish the grounds of their deci- 
sions. Should they, for instance, be called on to award 
premiums on cows, let them state the points and qua- 
lities which they have regarded, and show wherein the 
animal that has received the hiirhest prize has been 
deemed superior to the others. This course would in 
a great degree silence murmuring, and inspire confi- 
dence, at least in the honesty of decisions. 

In relation to this subject, we find some good sug- 
gestions in a late communication to the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press, from which we take the following 
extract: 

" The mere award of premiums, contains nothing 
of interest beyond that of a personal nature. There is 
no clement of general interest in a report comprising 
nothing more. In order that a report may be of gene- 
ral interest, il must contain some information of a 
general nature, on the subjeet, to which the attention 



of the committee is called. There must be a state- 
ment of the principles by which the committee have 
been guided in making the awards. Take an example. 
Should the Committee on Farm Implements commence 
their report by stating briefly and accurately, what 
constitutes a good plow; how the form of the plow 
should be varied for different kinds of plowing; what 
soils require i\irrows of peculiar inclination and depth, 
and whjat plows are best fitted for different soils, there 
would be something in the report of real and univer- 
sal interest and value. Then the awards should fol- 
low, and the why and the wherefore of each award 
would be manifest to every one. Such a report would 
show that the members of the committee had a correct 
or faulty understanding of their business for the time 
being; and would tend more to provoke that kind of 
discussion among the farmers, which results in pro- 
gress, than anything or all things else emanating from 
the society." 

One caase of the brevity of reports, is the hurry and 
confusion which inevitably attends the meetings at 
which they are made. Their delivery is generally the 
last business which is attended to by the societies pre- 
vious to adjournment; and the people, wearied and 
excited with the various incidents of the occasion, are 
desirous of hearing the " conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter " in the fewest words and least time, that they may 
the sooner be on their way home. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the reading of elaborate reports, however 
valuable or well written, would hardly be listened to 
with the attention necessary to their being appre 
ciated. 

In relation, also, to the publication of the awards 
of committees, it is proper to state that the papers 
through which they are given, are often so limited for 
room that they cannot give more than a summary of 
the premiums. This is the case in regard to the 
awards made at the shows of the New- York State So- 
ciety. The list is a long one, even when it is abridged 
to the greatest practicable degree; and as there is 
always great anxiety to learn, at the earliest moment, 
how the premiums have been decided, it becomes al- 
most necessary to publish the whole at one time. This 
of course prectndes the possibility of giving the reports 
of committees in detail; but most societies publish 
their transactions in separate pamphlets or volumes, 
and these affbrd the appropriate mediums for giving 
to the public every thing connected with the societies, 
or bavins a bearing on subjects which come within the 
sphere of their operation. 
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FALSE THEORIES IN RELATION TO BEES. 



A KNOWUDGC of facts constitutes science. Correct 
obsarvation alone , can lead to a knowledge of any 
science ; from sach knowledge only, will correct prac- 
tice result. 

The honey bee has been a prolific theme for guessing, 
among ancients as well as moderns. Numerous con- 
tradictory theories are advanced, extremely perplexing 
to the inexperienced apiarian, some of which must be 
refuted or reconciled by attentive observation, before 
uniform success can be expected. To refute some of 
the;»e incorrect theories by a relation of facts, is the 
object of this communication. 

That my observations may not appear too limited, I 
will say that I have had the care of bees for more than 
twenty years 9 and since 1840, of over one hundred 
hives. Some six or eight years since, I inquired through 
your paper, for the cause or remedy for young bees 
dying in the comb, which was replied to by seve- 
ral, assigning cold for the cause. I then gave some 
reasons for doubting that theory, which I think still hold 
good, and seem to be confirmed by further observation. 
But as that cause is still urged, I will state my objec- 
tions. 

Mr. Howard, in the January number gives his rea- 
sons very forcibly, that there is no disease in the young 
bees to prevent their hatching. In my experience, 
whenever I have discovered any dead larvsB, however 
few, they have never failed to increase and ruin the 
hive. When I first had diseased bees, I pruned out all 
the brood comb, leaving such only as contained honey. 
The bees made new and filled it with brood, which in- 
variably became diseased. This suggested the idea 
of its being a contagious disease, and that the honey 
in such hive contained the poison. I have accordingly 
taken such honey and fed it to healthy young swarms, 
while raising young brood, as many as a dozen times, 
and never knew an instance where they escaped the 
contagion. 

Mr. H. further says, that according to his observa- 
tion, a full colony will secure themselves from cold, 
and of course, then, from the dead larvae. Three years 
ago in March, I had a good swarm leave the hive and 
go in with another good one, and as there \iras a plen- 
ty of honey, I expected an early swarm, but got none 
at all. They gradually diminished till the last of 
June, when not more than half a swarm remained, and 
npon examination, I found the comb filled with larvae, 
nine- tenths of which were dead. In 1840,1 had two 
large swarms come but together, which were put into 
a bso-rel, and in the fall they were diseased. Several 
young swarms shared the same fate. The strongest 
are just as likely to become diseased, as the weakest 
colonies. 

Mr. H, also says that the spring of M6 was the first 
in which his stock have suffered before swarming. I 
have not escaped a year in fifteen without having seve- 
ral, and last year no worse than others. When swarm- 
ing time arrives, and I have any that have not in- 
creased as usual, on examination, I generally find 
diseased bees, and as my only remedy, drive them out, 
satisfied that they will grow worse after catching the 
distemper. So well assured am I of this fact, that I 
make two general examinations. About three weeks 
after the first swarm has left a hive, the young that 
are alive are generally batched. If I find any of the 
breeding cells closed, (which is always the case with 
dead larv»,) I open them with the point of a knife, and 
if dead give the bees a new habitation at once. Again, 



in the fall, every hive is looked to, and a half dozen 
diseased larvse condemns it at once, for a stock hive. 
I will give any person twenty-five dollars who will 
give me an unfailing preventive or remedy for this 
disease; and I can well afibrd to do so, as I lose yearly 
by it twice that sum. 

I have objections to some theories offered by Mr. 
Weeks, but before I state them, I must say that I am 
greatly indebted to him for information through the 
Cultivator, on the subject of bees. I would not ex- 
change what I have learned for all the paper has ever 
cost me. But error, from any source, ought to be 
corrected. First, then, he says — " two causes, and 
two only can be assigned why bees ever swarm; the 
first, the crowded state of the hive; the second, to 
avoid the battle of the queens." I object to the first, 
because it is insufficient in all cases to make them 
swarm, and swarms do actually come out independent 
of either of these causes. I do not say bees being 
crowded will not sometimes bring out swarms, but 
some other cause must exist in such instances as the 
following. I have known all the bees to swarm from 
a hive, when a pint measure would contain the whole 
of them. Ten years ago, I had bees in a large box; 
before it was a quarter full, a regular swarm left. 
Last spring, to give the principle a fair test, I placed 
under five full hives of ordinary size, others of equal 
dimensions, witliout a top, so that the bees could con- 
tinue their conil)s to the bottom if they choose, but not 
one has done :^o; each has swarmed without filling 
the lower hive an ei«:!)Th part full. Want of room 
could not be the cause here, nor could they have 
swarmed to avoid the battle of the queens, for I have 
good reason to believe that the old queen led each 
swarm. 

I have known bees so crowded that a great portion 
of them were obliged to remain out all summer, 
and yet they did not swarm at all. I have known 
swarms come out and return two or three times, and 
then continue in the old hive all summer, notwithstand- 
ing the young bees continued to hatch and increase the 
crowd in the hive. The fact is, no single theory will 
account for all swarms. I have noticed, however, that 
all regular swarms must be in a season when there is 
plenty of honey, and this is generally between the mid- 
dle of May and the middle of July. We often have 
swarms in this section in August, between the 15th 
and twenty-fifth, when the bees are at work on buck- 
wheat. At such time; all good swarms will raise a 
brood of drones, whether the queen be young or old. 
Although this contradicts the theory that the queen 
must be at least eleven months old before they lay 
eggs for the drones, it is certain they will raise thern 
at any time when they get plenty of honey, and as i: 
gets scarce they will destroy them — consequently the 
last of July is a time of massacre. In the summer of 
'42, they killed them the fore part of June, and we got 
no swarms, but the hives were crowded with bees. I 
never had a swarm when they were destroying the 
drones. 

Mr. Weeks says — " when the first swarm leaves the 
hive, no queen, in any stage of existence, is left.*' Bur 
I have examined hives the same day that the firs>r 
swarms left, and found cells finished containing queens 
This has been the case in four hives out of five. I 
have driven out a swarm after several days of ha*! 
weather, and found queens' cells finished. Four hour, 
of sunshine in the middle of the day^ would probahir 
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have brought out the swarm. While examining a glass 
hive, during the past summer, I saw the bees construct- 
ing a royal cell. I watched it for more than a week. 
When finished I predicted a swarm, (although none 
were crowded outside for want of room.) The very day 
I expected them, they came out. In eleven days after, 
a second swarm came out. Previous to the last leav- 
ing, I had the satisfaction of seeing a yomtg queen 
several limes while making the piping noise, such as 
we can always hear just before the coming oat of all 
swarms excepting the first of the season. She ap- 
peared very uneasy, running about in all directions, 
only stopping to vibrate her wings against her body, 
which was done simultaneously with the sound. This 
proves that queens sometimes make the noise when 
they are not in the cells. The other bees made no at- 
tack upon her, as some writers have stated they will 
do in such oases. 

The supposition that all luves are left destitate of a 
queen when the first swarm leaves, has led to error in 
practice. Mr. Colton, of course, thinks, that young 
queens are unnecessary to produce swarms, as it is 
said his hive can be maide to swarm within two days, 
at any time. Mr. Jones' dividing hive is on the same 
principle. I had supposed it was an established fact, 
that if a swarm was driven out with the old queen, 
leaving plenty of bees and young brood in the comb, 
queens might be raised as well as if they had swarmed, 
but I was mistaken. I tried three at first — ^not one 
swarmed. The only way in which I have ever suc- 
ceeded in making them raise a queen from workers' 
efTfrs or larvsB, is to give them but a small piece, and 
then twelve days is as soon as they can perfect one. 
When I have occasion to take out a swarm and leave 
bees in the old hive, I find I must be very cautious, es- 
pecially ir it is not in swarming season. If I can see 
no preparation for a queen, I generally supply them 
with 01)0 in the cell. If any one doubts there being 
any youoir queens commenced, at the time the old one 
leaves, they can be satisfied that they are so, (at least 
sometimes,) by the following mode of examination. 
The evening after a swarm has left, or the aext morn- 
iniT, blow some tobacco smoke into the hive to stupefy 
the bees; turn the hive bottom upwards, pufi* some 
smoke between the combs; the bees will retreat and 
give an opportunity to examine the combs; to the dis- 
tance of six or eii^ht inches into the hive. In many 
hives there will be some sheets of comb that do not ex- 
tend across the whole way, making an edge some- 
where near the middle. On this edge is generally 
placed the royal cells. Sometimes they are on the 
outside, next the hive, and often on the bottom. Look 
throu<rh the hive, giving the bees a puff" of smoke oc- 
casionally, to keep them quiet. It is very seldom the 
queen cells are so near the top as not to be seen. I 
counted nine the past summer, in one hive, within two 
inches of the bottom. Some were sealed over, others 
not mrn-e than half done. This was the next morning 
after a swarm had left. 

Another point in dispute, is whether the queen ever 
leaves the hive, excepting when leading a swarm. I 
have seen them do so often, in all instances between 
one and three o'clock, P. M., at which time more 
drones are out than at any other. She always came 
from a hive that a first swarm had left some fifteen or 
20 days previous; consequently they were young queens. 

Mrs. Gritfith, of New-Jersey, I think, has watched 
for this, and felt confident that no such occurrence ever 
took place, and she has added as an objection, that as 
the prosperity of the hive depended on one bee, and 
that one should leave for an excursion in the air, it 
would he liable to be devoured by birds, driven off" by 
winds, or destroyed by other casualties, by which the 
hive would be lost. Now, just such cases do actually 
'>ccur. The queen at this period, from some cause, is 



occasionally lost — one in twenty on an average, and 
with me this year, one in ten. The apiarian who can- 
not ascertain this loss, does not understand his whole 
business, and as there are many who do not, I will say 
that if they would take the trouble to look at their 
hives for a minute in the morning, before the bees com- 
mence work, about fifteen or twenty days after swarm- 
ing, they coald, bv the comoAotion of the bees, ascer- 
tain the loss of tne queen. They will see the bees 
running about m all directions, while in other hives 
they are quiet. In the middle of the day it is not so 
easily perceived. After two or three mornings they 
seem to become reconciled to their fate, and continue 
their labors as others do. I noticed this in one of my 
hives before I had half a dozen, and occasionally ever 
since. The result generally has been, that before cold 
weather, or very soon after, the bees would all be 
gone, and yet the hives nearly as heavy as others. 

Now, when I have a ease of this kind, and I have 
had a swarm within a week, I proceed to look for 
queen's cells, and with a broad knife I cut out one or 
more, (as they generally have several I have no fears 
of leaving them destitute,) and introduce it in a vertical 
position into the hive that has sustained the loss. In a 
short time all will be quiet. I have often put it in through 
a hole in the top of the hive, taking care that the lower 
end shall touch nothing. If more than a week has 
passed after a swarm has left a hive, it is unnecessary 
to look in that for a spare queen, for they are general- 
ly al) destroyed by that time, unless they intend to 
swarm again, which can be ascertained about the ^rh 
day, by listening close to the hive for the piping noi^e. 

Second and third swarms often have several queens 
— I once had six in one swarm. When necessary, I 
take one of these and put it in the hive — even if there 
is but one, I take it and let the swarm go back; which 
is often an advantage, besides giving the old hives a 
queen. But if no queen can be had in any way, a 
piece of brood comb containing eggs or lanrae of work- 
ers must be introduced, but this is more uncertain to 
produce a queert. If all these circumstances were duly 
attended to, we should have less complaint of hives 
being found destitute of bees and full of honey — or as 
is often the case, full of worms. Such instances often 
occur with negligent bee-keepers, when they supposed 
the bees were doing well. 

One of your correspondents supposes that bee-bre;td 
is changed to honey. I wish he had stated the time 
necessary to effect the change. I have had it two 
years old, or more, and it was still bee-bread. I have 
" lots " of it every year when I am making wax. I 
have put it on my garden, but can see no great eff?ct 
from it as manure, and should like to turn it to some 
better account. There is no doubt that the bees col- 
lect the pollen or bread for food for their young. One 
circumstance in particular confirms me in this belief. 
When a hive loses its queen, and is not supplied with 
one, there is of course no brood, but if there is plenty 
of bees, nearly every cell will be two-thirds full of 
bread, and finished out with honey and sealed over. 
The comb looks very well outside, but it is disagreea- 
ble to cat in this condition, and it is impossible to sepa- 
rate all the honey from it, and I have never been able 
to gel out all the wax. 

I have had two or three young swarms lose tbeir 
queen a few days after being hived, and they filled the 
hive nearly full of what appeared to be very nice honey ; 
but a person taking it for such would be greatly mis- 
taken — it is as much bitter as sweet. 

Other theories have been advanced which are con- 
trary to my experience, but the objections would lead 
to little practical utility, and I shall say nothing of 
them here. I did intend to have said something on 
economy in the construction of bee-hives, but have not 
room. CoxsackUf N. F., 1847. M. Qvikbt. 
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RUNNING OUT OF VARIETffiS— CHANGE OF SEED. 



We have often spoken in reference to this subjeot. 
Still there is no doubt many entertain the idea that va* 
rieties of grain, vegetables, and fruits, have their pe- 
riods of existence. Another idea, akin to this is, that 
it is necessary to " change seed" — that a kind of corn, 
potatoes, or other vegetables, naturally tends to de- 
generate, when its cultivation is continued on the same 
farm; and that to insure the best crops, seed must oc- 
casionally be procured from a distance. We believe 
that the reverse of this is true — that the tendency is to 
naturalize on every spot of earth those species and va- 
rieties best adapted to the situation and circumstances. 
Man, it is true, may counteract this eSort of nature by 
modes of propagation adverse to the principle. The 
natural course would be to encourage and continue 
those plants which had best adapted themselves to the 
location, and which would from generation to genera- 
tion produce the most perfect seed and the most vigo- 
rous stock. Man, instead of this, sows the seed per- 
haps, of those plants which are least perfect, and 
which, in consequence, produce a degenerate stock, 
declining still more with each generation. 

It should be the aim of every farmer to procure in 
the first instance, those kinds of grain or vegetables, 
which, from their known character, would be most 
likely to succeed on his land; and then to select seed 
from those particular plants or stocks which are found 
in the greatest perfection. Let this course be strictly 
and constantly followed, and no change made, (unless 
as a mere experiment on a small scale,) till it is ctT" 
tain that a better kind can be substituted. 

We lately met with some striking facts in reference 
to this subject, in an article written by Joseph Coopek, 
of Cooper's Point, New Jersey, and published in the 
Memoirs of the Penfuylvania jSgricidtural Society. 
The article was written in 1799, and shortly after its 
appearance in this country, it was re-published in 
Europe, where it received much attention. Mr. Cooper 
was led by his own experience and observation, con- 
tinued through more than forty years, to repudiate the 
idea — that changing seeds, roots, and plants, to dis- 
tant places, or diflTerent soils or climates, is beneficial 
to agriculture." He says — 

" In or about the year 1746, my father procured 
the seeds of the long early squash, which have been 
kept on the farm ever since without changing, and are 
now far preferable to what they were at first. Our 
early peas were procured from London the spring be- 
fore' Braddock's defeat, (1756,) and have been planted 
successively every season since, on the same place. 
They have not been changed, and are now preferable 
to what they were when first obtained. The seed of 
our asparagus was procured from New- York in 1752, 
and since that time I have not planted a seed except 
what grew on my beds ; and by selecting the seed from 
the largest stalks, I have improved it greatly. A com- 
plaint is very general that potatoes of every kind de- 
generate, at which X am not surprised, when the most 
proper means to produce that efiect are constantly 
practiced, to wit: using or selling the best, and plant- 
ing the refuse ; by which means almost the whole of 
those planted are most degenerated. This consideration 
induced me to try an opposite method. Having often 
observed that some plants or vines produced potatoes 
larger, better shaped, and in greater abundance than 
others, without any apparent reason except the opesa- 
tioQ of nature, it induced me to save a quantity from 
such only for planting the ensuing season; and I was 



highly gratified in finding their production exceed that 
of others of the same kind planted at the same time, 
and with every equal advantage. By continuing the 
practice, I am satisfied I have been fully compensated 
for all the additional trouble." 

Mr. CooPEE also states that about the year 1772, he 
received a few grains of a small kind of Indian corn, 
said to have come originally from Guinea, and to have 
the habit of bearing eight to ten ears on a stalk. 
The corn was planted, and the ears were of a very 
■mall size, small kernel, and but little ripened before 
frost. He saved some of the largest and earliest, and 
the next season planted them between rows of a larger 
and earlier kind. He saved seeds from stalks that 
produced the greatest number of the largest ears, and 
were the firtt to ripen, which he planted the ensuing 
season, cuid he found the product superior in quantity 
and quality to any he had ever before raised. Heconi* 
tinned to plant that kind of oorn, always being careful 
to select the seed, and it proved so valuable that he 
never changed it. He gatheiced the seed in the field, 
selecting the earliest and best ears — or rather, select- 
ing from stalks containing the greatest number of good 
ears. 

He mentions also a striking example in regard to 
melons. He received from Georgia some seeds of a 
kind of water-melon represented to be of superior qua- 
lity. He says — " knowing that seed from vegetables 
which had grown in more southern climates required a 
longer summer than that produced here, I gave them 
the most favorable situation, and used glasses to bring 
them forward, yet very few ripened to perfection; but 
finding them to be as excellent in quality as described, I 
saved seed from those first ripe, and by continuing that 
practice four or five years, they became as early melons 
as I ever had." 

A similar instance in regard to the naturalization of 
melons came within the knowledge of the writer. 
Several years since, a gentleman near Zanesville, Ohio, 
brought from the southern part of Virginia some seeds 
of a choice variety of water-melon. The kind had been 
cultivated in the neighborhood from which the seeds 
were taken with great care, and kept entirely free 
from any intermixture for fifty years. The new loca- 
tion afforded a season hardly long enough for their full 
maturity, but by taking care to select the earliest, the 
variety became in a few years adapted to the climate, 
and our friend became noted for the finest water-melons 
ever known in the region. 



Bite of a Mad-Doo. — To prevent all dange* of 
this terrible disease, cauterize the wound thoroughly 
with lunar caustic, introducing it most cfiTectually te 
every part of the wound, and enlarging the wound if 
necessary. An eschar is soon formed, which sloughs 
away, carrying off the poison, which never immediate- 
ly penetrates the system. A second application en- 
sures more complete safety. The celebrated author of 
Youatt on the Dog, was many times bitten in his life, 
but always cured himself in this way. 

Good Black Ink. — { lb. of nut-galls; 3 oz. of gum 
arabic; 3 oz. of copperas. Soak the nut-galls in 3 
pints of rain-water ; the gum arabio in half a pint of 
warm rain-water; the copperas in another half pint; 
let them stand separately 48 hours, and then mix them, 
and the ink is made. This is the recipe of Prof. 
Websteb, of Harvard University. 
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agriculture AND RURAL ECONOMY OF EUROPE. 



NOTES OF A TRAVELUER IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Wales. — The appearance of Wales is far difiereot 
from that of England. On approaching it from sea, 
its lofty mountains, Snowden and Penmaen-Maur, and 
other hold cliffs, are very picturesque, but give little 
indication of the delightful associations which the 
traveller witnesses in passing through the country. 
The rnountains, half clad in rolling vapors, assume a 
picturesque grandeur, and few countries can produce 
more glorious mountain scenery than is exhibited in 
Wales. The mountains are generally half concealed 
in mists, upon which, as the sunbeams fall, they as- 
same hues of the most brilliant nature, which contrast 
finely with the lofty mountains, round whioh they play 
in never ending variety. 

The most convenient access to North Wales, is from 
Liverpool, by steam- packets, which ply daily, to Menai 
Bridge. The passage down the river Mersey, gives a 
fine view of the spacious docks, and extensive piers and 
quays of Liverpool, covered with the multitude of peo- 
ple from every clime. On the opposite side of the 
river is the new and flourishing town of Birkenhead, 
with its newly erected spacious docks, which are des- 
tined to become formidable rivals to Liverpool. The 
scenery here is very fine, and the appearance of this 
newly erected and flourishing town is much more like 
our American towns than most of those we saw in 
England. As the steamer glides past the Cheshire 
coast, you pass Rockfort, which commands the en- 
trance into Liverpool. This is a very finely construct- 
ed circular fort, mounting about 25 pieces of cannon, 
all mounted so as to be used with great effect upon ves- 
sels approaching the mouth of the river. Near the 
fort is a light-house called the Rock-light,. which has a 
revolving light, with 3 different lights — deep red, 
bright red, and white, exhibited in about 2^ minutes. 
The Cheshire and Welsh coast, along which the steam- 
er proceeds, is studded with villages and signal sta- 
tions, and on the highest elevations are discovered the 
telegraphic stations from Liverpool to Holyhead , about 
80 miles — stations 8 to 10 miles distant — worked by 
arms — and intelligence communicated in about 10 mi. 
nutes. Intelligence of vessels arriving — state of the 
weather, &c. Steam tugs are sent down from Liver- 
pool to bring up the packets as they are telegraphed. 

The floating light, which is a vessel firmly moored 
in the channel, contains a beacon light, hoisted at its 
mast head at night, to guide vessels from the shoals, 
with which the mouth of the Mersey abounds, is in 
sight. We pass the great Ouns Head, which is the 
most striking object; it juts out from the main land, 
and looks like a large mountain in the sea. It is con- 
nected, however, with the main land by a low valley. 
The head can be seen a distance of 30 miles, and as 
you approach it, it becomes terrific — and especially to 
the mariner in a storm from the northwest — and many 
a brave and hardj^ crew have found their graves at its 
base. Near the top of Ouns Head, and in the midst 
of a pasture where the small Welsh sheep, so famous 
for their superior mutton, are observed, (not larger to 
appearance from the steamer, than small lambs.) is 
discovered a church, surrounded with a small enclo- 
sure. No habitation is perceptible in its vicinity; yet 
I was told there were hundreds of people from the op- 
posite side of the head attended worship here on the 
sabbath. Here is one of the finest prospects that can 
be imagined. 



The river and valley of Conway is next seen. Con- 
way is a perfect walled town, though very small. Its 
situation, on the rising ground from the river, is very 
fine; though after passing the walls into the town its 
beauty vanishes, as it is very inferior. It has one of 
the most magnificent ruinated castles in the kingdom. 
It was erected by King Edward the 1st, in 1284 — ^was 
calculated to hold 2000 men — ^and is now a most at- 
tractive ruin, — still in considerable preservation. The 
court-yard, and most of the rooms are entire ; a portion 
only of one side of the wall being gone. The appear- 
ance of the castle from a distance is very fine. There 
is a suspension bridge here, built- about 20 years ago, 
and the new railroad from Chester to Holyhead, passes 
by the tower, under the walls of the town. Soon after 
passing the mouth of the Conway, the steamer brings 
you alongside Penmsen-Maur, the termination of the 
Carnarvonshire mountains, 1550 feet above the level 
of the sea, and on its side is seen the great mail road 
between Conway and Bangor. Soon after passing 
through Beaumaris Bay, the town of Beanmaris, the 
county town of Anglesea, with its fine castle, appears, 
with Bangor on the opposite side of the bay; and here 
is first seen the Grand Menai suspension bridge, which 
is the admiration and wonder of the thousands who 
have viewed it. The plan of the present bridge, on 
the suspension principle, was adopted in 1818. It con- 
sists of an opening of 500 feet between the points of 
suspension, and there are in addition 7 arches — four on 
the Anglesea coast, and three on the other of sixty 
feet span each; making the whole bridge 910 feet long. 
There are two road ways, with a foot path in the cen- 
tre. It was commenced in 1820, and completed in 
1826. The suspension chains consist of four strong 
iron cables — perpendicular iron rods, five feet apart, 
supporters of the road-way. The largest vessels pass 
under the bridge without difficulty. The fastenings of 
these ponderous chains in the rocks are shown, and are 
worth examination. The bridge is so firm that car- 
riages pass over it at full speed, without any percepti- 
ble effect. 

The expense of this bridgre was not far from 60,000 
pounds sterling. It is a most splendid structure, 
evincing the triumph of the mechanic arts. Previous 
to its erection, the intercourse between Anglesea and 
Carnarvonshire was by boats, and the cattle from An- 
glesea passed over by swimming across the strait. 
Frequently they were carried far down into the bay, 
but few if any were lost. 

From the bridge you view a fine monument erected 
to the Marquis of Anglesea on his estate, to oommemo- 
rate his services at the battle of Waterloo, where he 
lost a leg. He still lives, and is extremely popular 
with his Welsh connection, though I believe he cannot 
speak a word of the language. His country residence 
here, and his estate, give evidence of his care and at- 
tention to its proper management, both for the benefit 
of himself and his tenants. He is ever3rwhere spoken 
of in terms of the highest respect and enthusiasm, j 
have no doubt from what I heard of him, both in Wales 
and in London, that he is justly entitled to the good 
opinion expressed of him, and that if his example was 
more frequently followed, maoh of the misery which 
prevails among the fi^rming population would be 
avoided. 

The appearance of Anglesea, as well as Carnarvon- 
shire, is very different from England. The numerous 
mountains and lesser elevations afford far leas tillablo 
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land than ia to be found in most parts of England. In 
many parts there is a want of that neatness and care 
whioh so generally prevails in England. Still most of 
the land is under a very fair state of cultivation, and 
many of the tenant farmers are wealthy, and have as 
many comforts and conveniences as can be found in any 
part of the kingdom. H. 

RURAL NOTICES ABROAD— Bt Ik. Marvel. 

Wines or Fkance, (Continued.) — Champagne, — 
The town of Epernay is near the centre of that district 
which furnishes the Champagne wines. The soil rests 
generally upon lime stone, and is in many parts but a 
loose marl. 

The high road from Paris to Metz^ (east by north 
from the capital,) passes through many of the esteemed 
vineyards. Toward Rheims, is the high country where 
is made most of the red wine, (vins de la montagne.) 

The system of cultivation is tbe same that obtains 
in other vineyards. The grape from which is made 
tbe best known sorts, along the Mame, is small and 
exceedingly sweet, and very much affected in product 
by the season. The vintage is later by a fortnight or 
more than in other vineyards. The bottling takes 
place in the spring following the vintage; and the 
sweet taste possessed by most champagnes is given by 
the addition of sugar dissolved in wine. If this liqueur 
or syrup be formed of red wine, it gives the pink tinge 
belonging to so called pink champagne. The taste of 
the wines is very much altered, and not unfrequently 
much improved, by judicious mixtures. More or less 
of liqueur is added, as the vintage may be intehded for 
home or foreign consumption — for the Russian or Eng- 
lish market. 

Every iseason has its own reputation as producer of 
good or bad wine. Hence the favorite date of 1842, 
known over Europe as a superior year. And it is pro- 
bable that the wine of 1842 will last for a century to 
come. Nor is there a system of counterfeiting in date 
only, but also in name. A tenth part of all the cham- 
pagne made is lost annually by breakage. It is need- 
less to say that the loss is more than made up by 
sweetening and carbonating the cheaper white wines 
of France, and the stocks of the Rhine. 

A company of large capital exists in Paris for mak- 
ing Champagne from the poorest Chablis. It is sweet- 
ened, charged with gas, bottled, labelled, and ready 
for market in an hour after leaving its quiescent state 
of vin ordinaire. The drink, however, is palatable — 
vinous — effervescing — bears a good price — is slightly 
intoxicating — does not cloy the appetite, and so an- 
swers all the ends of all those tavern keepers and 
tavern loungers who are both honest and ignorant. 

Nor is this all of counterfeiting. Champagne, or 
what passes for Champagne, is also made from apples, 
and gooseberries, and beets, and I know not what be- 
side; so that the chances of procuring in one of our 
western inns, a bottle which has actually lain in the 
ohalk cellars of Epernay, and been tilted day after 
day by the wine watchers of Madame Cliquet, and dis- 
gorged, of sediment, and refilled, and flavored, and new 
corked, and escaped the season of bursting, and the 
English merchant, and the French trader, and the Rus- 
sian prince, and the Grerman landlord — are almost in- 
finitesimal. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of the vine- 
yards, from the laot that a single proprietor expends 
$25,000 a year for corks alone! The annual average 
product of all the vineyards in the Champagne district, 
IS fifty millions of bottles. Of this number, nearly half 
goes every year to Russia; England has of course a 
lion's share; Germany boasts of nearly as much; there 
is plenty to be found in Italy — as much more at Mad- 
«id; the French drink of coarse occasionally, and 



America and the Indies are noway behind the others 
in claim. 

Vine YARDS of the RmNE. — There are very pretty 
stories told by many of the tourists, of the vineyards 
along the Rhine; — of baskets filled with earth, lodged 
in crevices of the rocky banks — which baskets of earth 
nourish vines that trail their purple clusters all down 
the cliffs. Such stories are to be taken with some ex- 
ceptions. There are, indeed, here and there upon the 
west bank, little shelves of rock, where earth is scanty, 
and where more has been deposited, and retained in its 
place by pikes of wood, interlaced sometimes with 
osier, and there grows on them a short stumpy vine, 
close trimmed, and bearing not many clusters, or large, 
but fruit yielding superior wine. Nor is it because the 
banks of the Rhine are so valuable agriculturally, that 
this care is taken of a little soil. £ had expected, in- 
deed, from the stories I had heard, to see every foot 
garnished with well repaying toil ; but instead, were 
acres and acres almost waste, or fed upon by scragjry- 
limbed cows, or goats, and half covered with brush. 
These banks too sloped to the water, but unfortunately 
did not possess that particular exposure, or quality of 
soil, requisite to make the wine; and a single foot of 
that so cautiously cherished under one cliflf, might be 
worth an acre on the opposite bank. 

I do not object to the basket stories that they lack 
interest, or, indeed, have not enough of plausibility — 
but that they give an incorrect agricuUural idea of 
the country. 

The vine culture is much the same in Germany as in 
France. Particular localities furnish a choice vintage, 
and an adjoining field furnishes a worthless crop. The 
best wines are grown upon the immediate banks of the 
river; — the most noticeable vineyards are perhaps those 
upon the rocks opposite Remagen, and at Assman- 
shanson. They are found upon ledges, of but a few 
feet in width, and on the precipices opposite Remagen 
are in fact sustained in their crevices by osier work 
alone. 

The vintage is later than in France, frequently so 
late as in November. The famous vineyard of Johan- 
nisberg is in full view of the river — a slaty yellowish 
soil, with vines of yellow sickly color. Its extent is 
only 62, acres, and it is attended with the utmost care. 
Its product, in good years, is 50,000 bottles — valued 
at nearly as many dollars ! I need hardly say that it 
is the wine of princes and noble families; — that even 
the smallest quantity of the most indilTerent vintage 
rarely finds iu way into the market. The absurdity, 
therefore, of those small tavern keepers who put Joan- 
nisberg on their wine bills is only less pitiable than the 
ignorance of those who order it. 



Rust in Wheat. — The Maine Farmer doubts that 
fungi are the cause of rust in wheat. He thinks the 
epidermis bursts, the sap runs out, and the seeds of 
the, fungi then lodge in it and grow. The use of a 
powerful achromatic microscope would convince him 
that this opinion is error ; for by it the clear, distinct, 
and regularly formed fungus plants are not only seen, 
but their thickly crowded, rounded heads are most 
clearly discovered through the transparent coat, while 
it is swelling upward from the pressure of their growth, 
and before it has burst open. 

Peeparino fob Wheat. — Recent experiments in- 
dicate, that instead of plovring three times for wheat, 
as is usual with summer fallows, it is much better to 
plow but once; provided the work is done in the best 
manner, that is, very deep, and with very narrow 
slices. The time when this work is done is not essen- 
tial — the cultivator is used solely for clearing the 
weeds and covering the seed. The success has been 
complete— but it may not be so well, adapted to .clays. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEASON 1847. 



The spring opened late->— the weather cootinoing so 
cold till May that vegetation made little or no pro- 
gress. In fact, it was not till the 20th of June that 
Indian corn and other plants requiring a high degree 
of heat began to grow vigorously, in this latitude. But 
the lateness of the season was in one respect favora- 
ble—it retarded the foliage of trees till so late a pe- 
riod that there was no frost after the blossoms ap- 
peared. In consequence of this, the tender fruits — 
peaches, for instance — ^were more abundant in the 
northern part of the country than they had been for 
many years. For four or five weeks from the 20th of 
June, the temperature was steadily warm, and during 
this time so rapid an advance was made by crops in gene- 
ral, that they experienced no material check from seve- 
ral day's of unseasonably cool weather, which occurred 
towards the latter part of July. August was for the 
most part only moderately warm. The fore part of 
September was favorable — there being no frost to af- 
fect vegetation till the Idth, by which time crops were 
generally so far. matured as to suffer no injury. 

As to moisture, different sections have been very 
differently affected; the clouds have been exceeding- 
ly capricious; for while the greater portion of the 
country has been rather unusually favored with sea- 
sonable rains, certain neighborhoods have been visited 
with very severe drouth. The variation has sometimes 
taken place in a striking manner. In some cases the 
districts that have suffered from drouth were quite 
limited in extent and surrounded by others which have 
had plenty of rain. In general, however, the drouth 
has occurred in narrow tracts extending nearly south- 
west and north-east. In this vicinity, there was suffi- 
cient rain through most of the season, and we believe 
the same remark may be made in regard to the vicini- 
ty of New- York, and the most southern part of the 
state generally; but between the two points named, 
viz., at Newburgh, and to the southwest of that place, 
a dctiuiency of moisture lessened the yield of most crops 
to a serious degree. 

The grast or hay crop, taking the country together, 
was probably a full average one. There were defi-, 
cienoies in some sections from the grass having been, 
winter-killed, and in others from drouth. 

Wheat, notwithstanding its unfavorable appearance 
In the early part of the season, gave, with few excep- 
tions, about a middling yield; and from the large ex- 
tent of ground occupied by the crop, the aggregate 
amount of this grain produced in the country, is pro- 
bably not less than in any former year. In some sec- 
tions the crop was considerably winter-killed, and it 
suffered in the west by the fly. Spring wheat, whieh 
was sown to some extent where the winter variety 
failed, and which is considerably cultivated in the nor- 
thern section of this country and in the Canadas, 
generally yielded well. 

JlyCj barley, oats, and buckwheat, gave their usual 
returns. The latter crop is spoken of as particularly 
good in quantity and quality. All the small grains 
were generally secured in good order. 

Mian corn — which it has been said, " forms the 
back bone of our husbandry," and it might have been 
added, of the people, too, in a great degree — has given 
a full crop. It will be remembered that this grain 
was, the last winter and spring, in great demand, and 
brought high prices for exportation to the British 
islands. This circomJ»tance induced farmers in the 
eastern part of the country to plant very largely of this 



crop the present year. The prodoct has been satis- 
factory, and we trust there will be no cause of com- 
plaint on the score of profits; but it ahould not be for- 
gotten that the high prices of last year were occa- 
sioned by an almost unprecedented scarcity of bread- 
stuffs in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and with the 
good crops which have there, as well as on the conti- 
nent of Europe been obtained the present year, no sueh 
extraordinary demand can be expected to ariae. StiU 
the article has now been fairly brought into nsa in the 
countries mentioned j and from oar improved modes of 
preparing the grain by kiln-drying, and tbe nice man- 
ner which is adopted of putting up the meal, it may be 
confidently expected that its consumption will con- 
tinue, and that it will after a while be generally es- 
teemed. In every view of the case we think there is 
a better prospect of opening a permanent and profita- 
ble trade with England in Indian corn, than with any 
other article of breadstuff's; because it cannot be suc- 
cessfully produced there, and is not mnch cultivated in 
any of the European countries, though wheat is grown 
largely by all those countries, and many of them have 
nsually a large surplus for exportation. 

Of the potato crop we hardly know what to say. It 
was planted to a great extent in all sections accessible 
to the large eastern markets. The tubers Tcgetated 
well, the vines grew vigorously and appeared perfectly 
healthy in this vicinity till the latter part of August. At 
that time the blight made its appearance, killing the 
tops and turning them black in the space of a few dap, 
and shortly after the tubers began to rot. We are 
unable to state the extent of the disease as compared 
with former years. From what we have heard, it ap- 
pears to have occasioned more damage in the eastern 
part of the country and in this state than heretofore. 

In regard to the cause, prevention, or cure of the 
disease, we are not aware that any new light has been 
obtained the present season. If anything has been ad- 
ded to the general stock of knowledge by another 
year's experience,, it is that all the nostrum and quack 
remedies which have been put forth in regard to the 
subject are worthless. 

It will be noticed that the blight which precedes the 
rot, came on about a month later the present season 
than in 1846. From this circumstance, and the healthy 
appearance, up to a late period, of tbe crop of the pre- 
sent year, great hopes were entertained of its ex* 
emption from attack. 

In regard to the greater liability of some kinds to rot, 
the same evidences have appeared this season as for- 
merly. From the accounts we receive, the Mercers, 
(** Neshannocks" or ** Chenangoes,'') suffer most, and 
next to this variety the Carters. 

We have heard of several instances where early kinds 
planted on favorable soil, early in the season, got fully 
matured, so that the vines had died naturally, at the tims 
the blight occurred. In such instances we believe the 
crop has remained sound; though on the same farms, 
the same kinds that were planted so late that the vines 
were killed by tbe blight, have rotted to a great extent. 

Wool Manupactvrk. — The Middlesex company 
at Lowell, daily consume about six thouiand pounds of 
wool. The company has already purchased of the 
present year's clip, nearly two million pounds. 

The Potato Rot is making fearful ravages is 
several parts of Ohio — from three-fourths to nine-tenths 
being already destroyed in some neighborhoods. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PXJBLICAtlONS. 

TSANSACTlOlft OV TBI MinACHUfSTTl HOKTICVLTOBAL SOCBTT, 

flir the yean 1843, 4, ff, 6; to wldch is added the AddreM d«. 
livered beAm the Sootety on the lAh of Blay, 184S, at the dedi- 
cation of Mr hall. 

This iirealthy, influential, and useful Society was in- 
corporated in 1829. It has been the instrument of 
awakening a great interest in the culture of fruits, and 
has been the cause of important improvement, not only 
in horticulture, but in the general embellishment of 
the country and country residences. Besides the good 
it has accomplished in the pursuit of its legitimate ob- 
jects, the public is indebted to this society for the 
foundation and improvement of the Mount Auburn. 
Cemetery, an object of cherished interest to the people 
of Boston and vicinity. The "Transactions" contain 
the principal doings of the Society since its organisa- 
tion. The mechanical execution of the work is highly 
creditable to the publishers, Messrs. Dotton Wjbmt- 
woETH, Boston. 



EwsAKx'c HTDSAV&iea avd Mbchwci ; a deeeHpthre aooonnt 
of Hydraalio and other Machines for Raiuag Water, ancient and 
modern, with ohserratiom on varions tubjeeta connected with 
the Mechanic Arts; indoding the progreniye development of 
the Steam Engine : in Five Books* illnstraied by nearly Ihiee 
hnndred engravings : By Tkomas Ewbamk. 
Messrs. OaxsLXT& McEtiL/kTH, of New-Tork, have 
commenced the republication of this work, which they 
propose to complete in eight numbers, at twenty-five 
cents each. We have received the first number, which 
is got up in excellent style. The engravings are very 
neat, and convey correct ideas of the objects they are 
intended to represent. The work has the reputation 
of being the best extant, which treats of hydraulics 
and mechanics. 



The Commerce and Navigation of the Valley of the Mississipiri ; 
and also that apperUining to the City of St. Lonis : considered 
-with reference to the Improrement by the General Oovemment, of 
the Mississippi river and its tribntartes ; being a Report prepared 
by anthority of the Delegates from the city of 8t. Louis tor the nse 
of the Chicago Convention of July 6, 1947. 
This pamphlet of thirty-two pages, embraces a 
striking exposition of the immense natural resources, 
present business, and important future prospects of the 
Great Valley of the West. We have seldom seen so 
many valuable statistical facts compiled in so small a 
space. 

In the increase of population, business, and wealth, 
the world probably affords no parallel to the Misiis- 
sippi valley. We are informed that at the first census, 
in 1790, the population of this valley " did not exceed 
200,000. In 1800, it had increased to about 660,000; 
in 1810, to 1,370,000; in 1820, to 2,580,000; in 1830, 
to 4,190,000; in 1840, to 6,370; and in 1847, accor- 
ding to the preceding average ratio of increase, it ex- 
ceeds 10,520,000. In the year 1850, according to 
such ratio, it will exceed twelve millions, and be about 
equal to the population of all the Atlantic States.'' 

In regard to the early navigation of the Mississippi, 
we are told that the first appearance of a keel boat on 
this stream, above the mouth of the Ohio, was in 1751, 

when a fleet of boats commanded by Bossu, a cap- 
tain of French Marines, ascended as far as Fort Char- 
tres." One of these boats is said to have " run against 
a tree," which burst the boat and let in such a quantity 
of water that it sunk in an hour's time." This is sup- 
posed to have been the first boat snagged on the Mis- 
sissippi. From three to four months was the time 
consumed at this period, and for many years after- 
'^anl, in a voyage from New Gleans to the settlement 
in th« vicinity of St. Louis; a voyage occupying a 



steamboat in 1819 twenty-seven days, but which of 
late has been accomplished in less than four days 
Steam navigation on the Mississippi was commenced 
in 1817. In 1834, the number of steamboats on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, was 230, and their ton- 
nage equal to about 39,000. In 1840, the number 
was 286, with a tonnage of 49,800. In 1842, the 
number was 450, and estimating their burthen at 'an 
average of 200 tons each, their tonnage was 90,000. 
In 1843, the number was estimated at 572; tonnage 
134,400. In addition to the steamboats, there are es- 
timated to be employed on the same rivers, aboiit 
4,000 keel and flat-boats." 

The receipts at New Orleans from the upper coun- 
try, for the year 1846, are put dovm at $77,193,464. 

The following table shows the length of steamboat 
navigation on the principal rivers of the west: 

Missiasiivpi. fh>m the Oulf to St. Anthony *s Falls,. 2^200 milea. 
Missouri, rrom its month to the foot of the Rapids,. S,000 

Red River, to head of Navigation, 1,100 " 

Ohio, to Pittsburgh, 1,000 " 

Arkansas, to mouths of the Neosho and Venligris, . 630 ** 

Tennessee, to Chattanooga, 485 ** 

Wabash, to Lafayette, 300 " 

Illmois, to Ottawa, 350 '* 

Cumberland, to Nashville, 200 ** 

Osage, 900 ** 

A steamboat leaving Pittsburgh, and going to New Orleailf 
and being there chartered to go up the Mississippi as high as the* 
Rapids, and thence returning to Pittsburgh, will perform a regular 
voyage of about 8.450 miles, a dittance nearly equal to crossing the 
Atlantic three times." 



The Physiology ot Digestion, with Experiments on the Oaslric 
Juice : by Wiizxiam Bxacmont, M. D., Surgeon in the U. S. 
Army, li^econd Edition ; published by Chauncxt Goodric'bi 
Burlington, Vt. 

This work comprises an account of some of the most 
cilrious and instrnctive experiments which have ever 
been made on the physiolocry of Digestion. These ex- 
periments were made in the stomach of a living and 
healthy man, who, by the accidental discharge of a 
musket, received a wound which opened the stomach, 
and which never entirely closed. Through this aper- 
ture, the process of digestion could be observed and 
actually seen. Different substances were at variotis 
times introduced into the stomach through the opening, 
and having remained there for different lengths of time, 
wore withdrawn, and the change which tbey had un- 
dergone carefully noted. The gastric juice was in 
several Instances taken from the stomach, and many 
interesting experiments made with it in regard to its 
eflfect on articles of food. These experiments extended 
through a period of several years, and were made un- 
der the observation of many distinguished physicians 
and men of science. The book concludes with a sum- 
mary of inferences deduced from the experiments and 
observations. Some of the most important of these in- 
ferences are as follows: 

That animal and farinaceous aliments are more easy 
of digestion than vegetable. 

That the susceptibility of digestion does not, how- 
ever, depend altogether upon natural or chemical dis- 
tinctions. 

That digestion is facilitated by minuteness of division 
and tenderness o( fibre, and retarded by opposite qua- 
lities. 

That the ultimate principles of aliment are always 
the same, from whatever food they may be obtained. 

That the quantity of food generally taken, is more 
than the wants of the system require; and that such 
excess, if persevered in, generally produces, not only 
functional aberration, but disease of the coats of the 
stomach. 

That 6ii7fc, as well as nutriment, is necessary to the 
articles of diet. 

That oily food is difficult of digestion, though it e6li- 
tains a large proportion of the nutrient principle.* 
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That the time required for the dip^estion of food is 
various, depending upon the quantity and quality of 
the food, Atate of the stomach, &o.; but that the time 
ordinarily required for the disposal of a moderate meal 
of the fibrous parts of meat, with bread, &c.; is from 
three to three and a half hours. 

That stimulating condiments are injurious to the 
healthy stomach. 

That the use of ardent spirits altoayt produces disease 
of the stomach, if persevered in. 

That the natural temperature of the stomaeh is 100 
deg. Fahrenheit. 

That exercise elevates the temperature; and that 
. or rest in a recumbent position, depresses it. 
. That the agent of chymifioation is the gastric juice. 

That it acts as a solvent of food, and alters its pro- 
perties. 

That it contains free muriatic acid and some other 
active chemical principles. 

That gentle exercise facilitates the digestion of 
food. * 

That the motions of the stomach produce a constant 
churning of its contents, and admixture of food and 
gastric juice. 

That these motions are in two directions, transverse- 
ly and longitudinally. 

That no other fluid produces the same eflfect on food 
tliat gastric juice does; and that it is the only solvent 
of aliment. 

This book may not be entirely new to all our read- 
ers, as it is several years since the first edition was 
published; but we recommend it as an interesting and 
' instructive work to such as are not already familiar 
with the subject on which it treats. A few copies for 
sale at this office. 



AGE OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

It is generally supposed that the age of oattle and 
sheep can be accurately determined by the teeth, till 
after they are five years old. These animals, as near- 
ly every farmer knows, have at their birth, or shortly 
afterwards, eight incisor or front teeth in the lower 
jaw, called milk teeth^ which at various periods fall out 
and are replaced by others called permanent teeth. 
The common theory in relation to this change is, that 
the two centre teeth are dropped soon after the animal 
is a year old, and are followed by two permanent teeth 
which reach their full size about the time the animal 
is two years old; that two other milk teeth, (one on 
each side of the two permanent teeth which first ap- 
pear,) are dropped each succeeding year, and are fol- 
lowed by permanent ones, till all the milk teeth are 
gone, and the animal becomes ^' full mouthed,^' as it is 
called, at five years old. 

Observation long since convinced us that this rule 
does not afibrd a sure criterion of the age of these ani- 
mals. We have known several instances where cattle 
and sheep were, from their teeth, supposed to be from 
one to two years older than they really were. The cir- 
cumstance has frequently led to difficulty, especially in 
awarding premiums, the idea being entertained that 
there was some mistake or intended deception in re- 
gard to the age. 

A few years ago, an individual in the state of Ohio, 
purchased of a highly respectable breeder in New- 
York, a fine three-year-old Durham bull. On his ar- 
rival in Ohio, he was exhibited at a cattle-show, where 
he was examined by many persons, several of whom, 
on looking at his teeth, declared him to be five years 
old. It was in vain that a certificate, in the hand- 
writing of the breeder was shown, stating him to be 
but three years old — it would not satisfy the critics, 
who insisted that there had either been collusion in re- 



gard to the bull's age, or else the purchaser had goi 
Yankeed." Yet the testimony of the breeder, we pre- 
sume, would have been regarded as sufficient in a court 
of law, to establish the fact of the animal being but 
three years old; and there was nothing, except the ap- 
pearance of the teeth, to indicate that he was older. 

Cases of the same kmd might be cited in regard to 
sheep; and several farmers and breeders have assured 
us that good or bad feeding will frequently cause a va- 
riation of a year in the appearance of their teeth. 

A French veterinary journal has lately brought out 
some valuable facts in relation to this subject. It ap- 
pears that on the 15th of April, 1846, an agent of the 
government purchased a two-year-old Durham boll, at 
the dairy of the Boyal Stud, at Pin. Shortly after the 
purchase, the bull was exhibited for a premium, bat 
the judges refused to award him the prize, it having 
been specified that the animal should be but two years 
old, and they, believing this one to be four years old 
and upwards, as he hiul all his permanent teeth. The 
decision, as may well be supposed, created some stir, 
and to settle the point- in dispute, letters were ad- 
dressed respectively, to the Direetors of the Royal 
Dairy at Pin and Pousaery, containing the following 
questions: 

^* 1. Are there in the dairy over which you preside, 
cows or bulls which have cut the whole of their per- 
manent teeth prior to their fifth year, and how many? 

2. Are there any which have cut all prior to their 
fourth year ? 

8. Are there any whieh have cut their teeth ear- 
lier? 

4. At what medium age, according to your per- 
sonal observation, do Durham oxen, bulls especially, 
shed the whole of their milk teeth ?" 

The answers to these questions by each of the Direc- 
tors, showed that in each of the Royal Dairies there 
were ten animals, viz., at Pin, one bull and m'ne cows, 
and at Poussery, two bulls and eight cows, — which 
had out the whole of their permanent teeth prior to 
their fifth year; that in the latter case all the animals 
had their permanent teeth prior to their fourth year, 
and that in the dairy at Pin, there were seven animals 
— one bull and six cows — in the same case; that at 
Pin there were four cows, and at Poussery one bull, 
which had cut all their permanent teeth before they 
were three years old. A case of a cow at Poussery is 
mentioned, which at two years and seven months old, 
had six permanent teeth, and two months after, that 
is, at two years and nine months, had put out her cor- 
ner teeth, making the full number of permanent ones. 
The date of the birth of most of these animals is given, 
copied from the registers kept at the establishments, 
so that there is hardly a possibility that there coald 
be any mistake. The Directors further state that the 
cattle of the Durham breed, kept at the dairies under 
their charge, usually shed the whole of their milk teeth 
between their third and fourth years. 

The variation in the time at which cattle and sheep 
shed their first teeth, is attributable to two causes— 
the natural constitution of the animal, and the manner 
in which it has been fed and reared. Some animals, 
from these causes, reach maturity much sooner than 
others, and their dental organs, sharing equally in the 
precocity of the system, exhibit the condition which 
belongs to those of older animals, which are longer in 
arriving at their full growth. 

We respectfully commend the above remarks to the 
attention of breeders of animals, confident that obser- 
vation will fully confirm the correctness of the conclu- 
sions put forth. 



Provide good shelter and proper food for all ani- 
mals. 
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THE CHERRY PLUM. 



Thv above is a cat of the Cherry plnm, sometimes 
called the Early Scarlet, and known in Europe as the 
Myrobolan. Mr. Downing describes this fruit in the 
Hortieulturiit as follows: 

** The Cherry Plam is not a hi<rh-flavored fruit; it is 
only what may be called one of pleasant flavor. But 
it is, we believe, the earliest of plums; it ripens at a 
season when fruit of every kind is exceedingly scarce ; 
and it is quite an ornamental as well as acceptable ad- 
dition to the desert in the month of July." 

It is considered a poor bearer; but Mr. D. states 
that Mr. Sabcitbl Reeve, of Salem, N. J., has adopted 
a method by which the variety is made productive, and 
he finds its culture as a market fruit very profitable. 
He supposes its usual non-productiveness is owing to 
too great a production of leaves and wood. " He 
therefore,-' it is said, transplants his bearing trees 
every five or six years. In this way, the over-luxu- 
riance is checked, and an abundant crop of fruit sets 
and ripens every year." It is stated that Mr. R. sends 
this kind of plum to the Philadelphia market early in 
July, when it brings from five to eight dollars per bu- 
shel. Mr. Downing suggests that root-pruning, per- 
formed every two or three years, would answer the 
same purpose as transplanting. 

Application or Salt to Plitm Trees. — On page 
255 of the present volume of the Cultivator, it is stated 
that Judge Cheever had lost three plum trees from 
putting salt round them. Last winter I had occasion 
to empty some fish barrels, and I directed the man to 
put the contents round some plum trees that had not 
grown much the previous season. He put four pails- 
ful (the common painted pail,) round four trees. The 
brine and salt together came in immediate contact 
with the body of each tree. I shortly after saw the 



communication of Mr. Shurtlefi* in the Horticulturist, 
and considered our plum trees as bad as dead. But 
they are worth a good many dead ones, and have made 
good shoots this season, some of which are two feet 
long. The trees were set out in the spring of '46. 
It may be that the frozen state of the ground prevent- 
ed the salt and brine from penetrating, and allowed it 
to be washed away before the opening of spring. H. 
W. CaosBT. Eoiton, Pa. 



BANKING UP THE TRUNKS OF TREES. 



As a subscriber and young farmer, I take the liberty 
of applying to you for information respecting some old 
trees, whose roots have become exposed by the wash- 
ing of the water along shore, and which I am now 
about to cover with fresh earth, and build a wall tc 
protect the sea from making further inroads. On the 
principle that covering the base of a tree with earth 
destroys it, I am apprehensive that the same may ooont 
where the roots have been so long exposed as in thi> 
case, (say 10 or 15 years.) 

If the above query comes within the range of youi 
experience, please inform me through the pages of 
the Cultivator, and add to the much valuable ioforma 
tion already obtained therefrom by 

Your obedient servant, D. L. Sittdam. 

Remarks. — A difference between the roots and the 
trunk of a tree, is, that while the roots, though con- 
stantly immersed in water, will not absorb any more 
than the best healthy condition requires; the bark of 
the trunk similarly situated, soon becomes overcharged, 
and unless relief is afibrded, decay follows. In small 
trees, and in branches buried as layers, this relief is 
obtained by the part itself gradually changing in cha- 
racter to that of a root. The older the tree becomes, 
the more slowly this change takes place, either from 
the nature of a trunk to a root, or vice versa. Hence 
caution must be used in banking the earth high round 
the stems of large trees. 

The time require to convert the large roots of a 
full grown tree to the nature of the stem, is unknown 
to us. It may be questioned whether in the oases 
above-mentioned, this change has yet been more than 
partial ; if it has not fully taken place, the hazard of 
banking up would be lessened. In order, however, to 
insure their safety, and to allow them gradually to 
assume their former character, it may be prudent to 
place small stone or gravel in immediate contact with 
the roots as they are covered, which, though it may 
exclude the light, will permit the surface to remain 
dry during most of the time, if an outlet below is pro- 
vided for the drainage of these beds of stones or gravel. 

The above inquiry has been accidentally neglected 
for a few months. 



Winter Apples in Ohio. — In southern Ohio, a 
selection of good-keeping winter apples appear to be 
needed, quite different from the old standard sorts of 
New-England and New- York. The Baldwin, a good 
keeper in New-Engladd, is there only an autumn fruit. 
Would not the Newtown pippin. Northern Spy, Eng- 
lish Russet, and Tewksbury blush, prove good keepers 
in Ohio ? 

Profits of FaxnT. — P. Barry, of the (renesee Far- 
mer, says that when in the garden of Creo. Hoadley, 
Esq., of Cleveland, the present season, the crop of a 
single cherry tree was sold for $10. The tree was 
eleven years old, and not larger than seven-year plant- 
ed trees at Rochester. 

The Norway Sprttce. — Robert Nelson, of New- 
buryport, Mass., says that manure is almost death to 
the Norway spruce, which is most fond of sandy, or 
still better, of gravelly soil. 
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The present Dumber closes the Fourth Volume of the 
New Series ot Ths Cultivatob, being the Fourteenth 
from its commencement,* and according to our original 
terms, all tubscriptions, except such as are paid in ad- 
Tanoe, vfUl expire with the year. We cannot permit .the 
occasion to pass by, without tendering our acknowl- 
edgments to our numerous friends and patrons who 
have kept us company through the year, — thos^ who 
have so efieotually aided us as contributors, and those 
who have so kindly assisted us in extending th? eirou* 
lation of our Journal. It has been a snbjeot of grata- 
iation to us, that notwithstanding the multiplication of 
agricultural journals, so many of our patrons hav« |id- 
hered to us for such a series of years, numbering, as 
we still do, among our stannohest friends and support- 
ers, many who enrolled themselves on our list, when we 
frst commenced the old Genesee Farmer in 1931 ; while 
the annual additions of new subscribers, from every se&i 
tion of our extended territory, prove that our efibrt9 
are not without the decided approval of the friends of 
improved agriculture everywhere; and now that the 
period of our mutual engagement is again closed, we 
are unwilling to part with any of our friends, and re- 
spectfully ask them to renew their subscriptions, and 
keep us company another year. We ask them, as soon 
as practicable, to authorise our Agent, or the Post- 
master, to forward us their names for the coming year. 

To our subscribers, and indeed to the agricultural 
public generally, the course and character cf ^'Tus 
CULTIVATOR," is too wcU Icnowu to need a word of ex- 
planation. Placed, by the unanimous consent of the 
farming community, at the head of the Agricultural 
Journals of this country, the extent and variety of its 
contents, its list of contributors at home and abroad, 
onrivalled for numbers as well as for practical and sci- 
entific skill, the superiority of its practical execution, 
and the number and excellence of its illustrations on 
every subject connected with agriculture, have all con- 
tributed to render it a favorite with all classes inter- 
ested in the cultivation of the soil. This elevated 
•tending it will be the uninterrupted edbrt of the con- 
ductors to maintain, and at no time has the means for 
doing this been more ample than at present. To ex- 
tend the means of knowledge; to inculcate correct 
theory and sound practioe ; to furnish the reflecting 
with matter for thought, and the practical man with 
instruction immediately available, has been, and will 
continue to be, the great end of this periodical. 

We are anxious to extend, or even double, the pre- 
sent circulation of **Th« Cultivatob," because we 
b^«Bve that the best interests of the country would be 
promoted by suoh a result. But in doing this, we do 
not wish to interfere with, or occasion the loss of a 
single subscriber to any other agricultural paper. The 
field of labor before us is a broaid one; and to all who 
are engaged in cultivating it, we cordially tender the 
right hand of fellowship, and wish them every success. 
There cannot be less than two million families in the 
United States, who would be benefitted far beyond the 
expense, by the receipt of an agricultural paper; and 
yet, it is believed, it would be a large estimate to say 
that one hundred thousand copies of such periodicals 
are now circulated. It cannot, therefore, be doubted 
that there is ample room for the labors, and for an 
extension of the circulation of all. 

Our thanks are particularly due to Postmasters and 
U> other gentlemen, in all parts of our country, who, 

ilmg an interest in the success of our agriculture, as 



TO IT^ REAPERS. 



the great sourpe of qational and individual prosperity, 
have kindly bro^ht our work to tl^ notice of their 
friends, and otherwise interested themnelves in procur- 
ing subscribers. We respectfully ask a continuance of 
their kind Qjffices. 



To CuBRB^poKBXNTs.— We sbould dfi great injustice 
to our feelings, did yre fail iq tender our heartfelt ac- 
knowledgments to our numerous oorres|pondents, by 
whose aid we have been ensbled to give an interest and 
practical valne to our wgss, which could in no other 
way have been pbti^in^d. It will be seen, by the Index 
to our list of oontributors, published with this number, 
that thej amount to about three hundred, embracing 
gentlemen in alm(>st every state of the Union, in the 
British Provinees of Canadfi and New Brunswick, and 
in England, SootUnd, France, Germany, Holland and 
Italy . We know of no other periodical which can nom- 
pare, in this respect, with " Thx CtHTirATOB." We 
ask, and look confi^iently for a epjatusruance of these fa- 
vors, nojt only few. those who have heretofore contri- 
buted liberally, but we ask those also who hisve, through 
our pages, enjoyed the benefit of the e^tperience of 
others, ^d contributed nothing themselves^ now to be- 
come contributors to the fund of information which we 
are dispensing to so large a circle of leaders. We 
want TACTB in relation tP every branch of American 
husbandry — ihe increase and application of manures — 
the tillage of the soil — draining and irrigation — ^the 
culture of all the various orops — the management of 
grass lands — th^ breeding, rearing, and feeding of do- 
mestic animals — the selection and culture of fruits, veg- 
etables and ^wers, £(o., &o. — the n^aking of butter 
and cheese — and all matters of interest to farmers' 
wives and daughters, as well as to the farmer and bis 
sons. The experience and observation of hard-work* 
'ing, common sense farmers, on all these subjects is 
wanted; and we hope to receive such an abundant sup- 
ply for our next volume, as will render it more valua- 
ble than any that has preceded it. 



To Agents. — ^We complete our list of Agents this 
month. We have endeavored to make it as perfect 
as possible; still, there are doubtless more or less errors 
and omissions. Should any Agent, therefore, not find 
his name in the list, he will oonsidejr Us omission acci- 
dental, and do us the favor to act as usual. If , as is 
probable, some of the Agents in the list, have removed, 
or decline to act for the ensuing year, vifo shall be 
greatly obliged to any of our readers who will supply 
his plaoe, by taking upon himself the responsibility of 
making up a club of subscribers in his neighborhood. 

09* As we are dependent solely upon our local 
Agents for the annual renewal of subscriptions, the 
more we have of them* the better, and we ther^ore in- 
vite all such of our readers as are disposed to aid us in 
extending the circulation of the The Cultivator," so 
far to become Agents as to use their influence to pro- 
cure subscribers for the next volume. 



Deckkbeb. — This will be found to be the beat month 
in the year to obtain subscribers to *^ Thi Cm^Tivik- 
tor;" and we trust our Agents will give as much at- 
tention to the matter as circumstances will permit. 



09* '^^^ Title-page and Index to the present volume 
of " The Cultivator/' will be issued with this number. 
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BROADCAST SO 

In our August nomber we spoke of a maohiae used 
by J. DBXJLPiELDy Esq., near Geneva, for sowing grain 
broadcast. Believing that machines of this kind may 
be intitiduoed with advantage on many farms, we copy 
from a Sootofa work, (Stephens' Book 0/ the Fam,) 
the above out, together with the following reiqarks: 

Tha Broadcast Sowing Machine has now oome 
into pretty general ase, especially in those districts 
where the arable system is under the best management, 
and oa large (arms is nearly superseding the process 
of hand sowing. It not only sows all the white grains, 
wheat, barley, oats, when sown broadcast, in a very 
uniform manner, and with any desired allowance per 
acre ; but it serves in a superior manner for grass-seeds, 
in point of distribution, and, in the case of windy wea- 
ther, is greatly superior to hand sowing. This last 
advantage arises ehiefly from the low position of the 
discharging orifioes, as compared with the height of 
the hand in sowing f bat partly, also, from the more 
direct discharge of the seed from the machine; its ve- 
locity of discharge, likewise, and the distance it has to 
fall, being always uniform. The nice gradation of 
the discharge is one of its chief qualifications, for it may 
be adjusted to sow any required quantity per acre, be- 
tween the lowest and the highest, that may be judged 
expedient, and in all cases, from the uniformity of the 
distribution, a considerable saving in seed may be ef- 
fected." 

The seed-chest is usually made eighteen feet long. 
This length rendered it inconvenient to pass gate- 
ways; and to obviate the difficulty, the chest is now 
made in sections, the middle part being nine feet, and 
the extremes four and a half feet each, so that it may 
be readily folded up to the width of nine feet. We 
omit a minute description of the machine, as our ob- 
ject is principally to call attention to the general 
plan. The machine used by Mr. Delafield is manu- 
factured by P. Setmottr, Jr., of East Bloomfield, On- 
tario county. It is probably as good or better than 
the Scotch one, from which our out was taken. Par- 
ticulars in regard to the construction of Mr. S.'s ma- 
chine, can doubtless be obtained by applying to him. 



EXHIBITIONS OF AG. SOCIETIES. 

New. York. Ontario County. — Show held at Ga- 
nandaigua on the 12th and 13th of October. The 
weather on the first day was very unfavorable; but the 
show notwithstanding was such as indicated increased 
attention to the improvement of stock. There was a 
good display of cattle, among which were several fine 
Durham bulls, several yoke of good working oxen, and 
a good show of horses, swine, and sheep. The display 
of fruits, flowers, manufactures, specimens of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, &o., was large. 

Wayne County. — Show at Lyons, Oct. 6th and 7th. 
From the reports of committees, published in the Sen- 



SVING MACHINE. 

I tinelf we infer that the show was in all respects credit 
table to the farmers of the county. There appears 
to have been a large display of stoek ; anil from the 
list of premiums there seems to have been no deficiency 
in the other departments. 

Clinton County.— Show held at Keeseville on th« 
5th of October. The Kte$evUU Republican says— tha 
universal expression was that in the extent and variety 
of productions exhibited, the number of people present, 
and the spirit and animation which characterized the 
whole proceedings, this fair far exceeded anything of 
the kind that has ever before been held by the Society." 

Queens County. — The sixth exhibition of this So- 
ciety wais held at Hempstead on the 8th of October. 
The weather was very unfavorable. The Inquirer says: 
" The rain commenced falling in torrents at an early 
hour, and continued till evening. Under such circnm* 
stances it is remarkable that there should have been so 
much for exhibition as there was. The stock was geiv- 
erally good, some parts fine. Other parts of the show 
were highly creditable to the county. The crowd in at- 
tendance was great — being from all parts of the county, 
many from Suifolk, Kings, New- York city, and some 
from more remote places still." 

Connecticut. Middlesex County. — Show held 
at Middletown. From the report of the committees, 
published in the Seniiael and Witneee, we learn that 
the exhibition was large — AiUy equal, we presume, to 
any former year. We notice, by the awards of pre- 
miums, that the use of bones, as manure, of which 
some account was given last year, has been continued 
with the same favorable results the present year. 
Enoch Cox obtained, it is said, twenty-three bushels of 
rye per acre, by the application of twenty bushels of 
bone-dust, on land which, the committee say would not, 
in their opinion, have produced more than five bushels 
per acre under " ordinary management." The address 
to this Society was by Rev. F. J. Goodwin. . We shall 
notice it more fully hereafter. 

Ohio. Trumbull Coitnty. — ^We are indebted to 
our friend George Hexlep for an account of this show, 
which was held at Warren on the 13th and 1 4th of 
October. This was the second exhibition of this So- 
ciety, and appears to have been well attended, and the 
display of stock of all kinds, horticultural productions, 
manufaotnred articles, &c., is represented to have been 
large, and of a character which did honor to the citi- 
zens of the county. The address was by Prof. E. P. 
Barrows, of the Western Reserve College. 

Pennsylvania. SusquxHANNAH County. — Show 
held at Montrose, October 19th. From an account 
published in the Montrose Regitterj it appears that the 
exhibition was interesting and encouraging. A pre- 
mium was awarded for a crop of 1 19| bushels of In- 
dian corn, produced on one acre; also for a crop of ru- 
ta-baga, 520 bushels produced on half an acre. 
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THE CAST ffiON PLOW. 



An article has been published in the last volame of 
the Transactions of the New* York State Agricultural 
Society, giving statements of the history of the Cast 
Iron Plow, which contains serious errors. As the im- 
provement of the plow has a very important connection 
with the history of agricultural improvement) it is pro. 
per that these statements should be noticed » Although 
the volume has been published some months, the arti- 
cle alluded to escaped observation until very recently. 

. The author of the article, says — "Thus, about 
the year 1790, the plow in £ngland was perfected 
to the point that it was made entirely, in its body, 
of oast iron. A single improvement yet remained 
to be effected; a greater hardness in the share; and 
this was made by Robert Ransome, [of Ipswich, Eng- 
land,] who in 1803, took out a patent for cate harden- 
ingj or what we term chilling the points and edges of 
the share." " It will thus be seen that the cast-iron 
plow is wholly an English invention." — " We now 
come to a very important improvement in the material 
and manufacture of plows in America, which so cheap- 
ened their construction. — This important improvement 
which I allude to, is the cast-iron plow complete," &c. 
" a Mr. Newbould, an ingenious farmer " — " to him 
should be awarded the honor of its introduction." Yet 
the same article states, " he took no interest in getting 
it into general use." 

The same article further states, that " Peter T. 
Curtenius, of the city of New- York, kept plows for 
sale as early as the year 1800, the shares of which 
were of cast-iron J but whether these were got up by 
himself or made from Mr. Newbould's patterns, I have 
not yet been able to ascertain." " These plows were 
highly approved of, as may be seen by reference to an 
article on the subject by Col. John Smith." This arti- 
cle is in the old N. Y. Transactions — the volume is be- 
fore us, and these are Col. Smith's words: — It is 
cast in the form of a Dutch share, after the best model 
that could be procured by the society, [and therefore 
had nothing to do with " Newbould's patterns,"] with 
this exception, that the edge is not complete^ and not 
so wide by about three inches as it will be when 
finished by the falte edge, tohich is made of wrought-iron 
and steel, and fastened on with rivets"!! " They may 
be had of Mr. Peter T. Curtenius, in New- York, either 
with or without the edge, which is made of wrought-iron 
and steel." In other words, it was a cast-iron Bull 
plow, with a wrought-iron and steel edge, neither more 
nor less, as every old farmer acquainted with the old 
Bull plow, must see at a glance. 

Again, we are told, "Mr. Peacock, of New- Jersey, 
made a great improvement in plows, as early, I am 
informed, as 1805, by substituting the cast-iron for the 
•MTooden mouldboard. The form of this, however, and 
the manner of putting his plow together, were very 
imperfect." The article further adds, " In the year 
1808, Peacock's plow was so far improved as to be 
made, share and mouldboard, both of cast-iron." This 
appears to be quite an error. Harris, in Cayuga Co., 
either manufactured, or kept the Peacock plow for 
sale, in 1814 or 1815, and we have the authority of 
some of the most eminent farmers of that county, that 
these plows had a wrought share, like the old Penn- 
sylvania plow. 

Again, " Mr. Edwin A. Stevens., of Hoboken, New- 
Tersey, took up the plow in 1817, and for nearly four 
ears, devoted his ingenious talents to its improvement. 



Mr. Stevens was the first in this country to make use 
of the process of cold chilling the base of the land-side 
and lower edge of the share — a most important im- 
provement, which was also embraced in his speciiicatioa 
for a patent." This patent was obtained in 1821. 

Now, there is ample evidence, which can be fur- 
nished from the best witnesses now residing in Cayuga 
county, N. Y., that Jethro Wood chilled his cast-iron 
edges long before, but he appears never to have thought 
of patenting that process. 

Such errors as these, must seriously weaken the con- 
fidence of the reader in the acooracy of other state- 
ments in the article. 

An object of the writer appears to be, not only to 
deprive Jethro Wood of all merit, but to represent him 
as a wilful imposter, which is done in these words: — 

His [ Newbould 's,] was undoubtedly the first cast- 
iron plow ever used in the United States, and to him 
should be awarded the honor of its introduction, al- 
though thus far it has been generally accorded to 
Jethro Wood, of New- York, who had the shrewdness 
to get out a patent for one in 1814. He imdoubtedly 
derived his idea from Mr. Newbould — who took no in- 
terest in getting it into general use — or from those of 
English manufacture, and was never entitled to the 
least merit as the originator or improver of the cast- 
iron plow. Mr. Newbould made bis improvement 
without any knowledge of the progress in the same di- 
rection, in England." Why does the writer extend 
this charity to Newbould, but deny it entirely to Wood? 
No evidence for this heavy charge is given. Such ran- 
dom assertions should not be made by an impartial 
historian. 

But what are the facts of the case ? Fortunately, 
we have evidence of the very strongest character, — 
evidence which stood the test at the final trial of 
Wood's patent,* before the United States Court, at Al- 
bany, in 1845, where the following points in the in- 
vention were triumphantly sustained ; — and which prove 
beyond cavil, that Jethro Wood was substantially the 
inventor of the modern improved cast-iron plow. 

1st. The form of the mould board,* 

2d. The construction of a standard of cast iron for 
connecting the mould board with the beam ; 

3d. The cast shoe or edge, which is fastened without 
screws; 

4th. Fastening the plow-handles by means of cast 
loops ; 

5th. The manner of fastening the landside to the 
mould board without screws. 

These were mainly the improvements which have so 
cheapened the construction of plows, ''that those for 
one horse, strong and well made, after the most im- 
proved patterns, can now be had in New- York at $2 to 
$4 each, and a two-horse plow from (5 to $7." These 
improvements, by placing the best plows within the 
reach of the smallest farmer, have been of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the country, and been worth millions in 
the aggregate — ^yet we are told in this article, that 
Jethro Wood '' was never entitled to the least merit as 
the originator or improver of the cast iron plow" ! ! 
What confidence can the reader have in the accuracy 
of such a history, where mere assertion, tending to in- 
jure the memory of a worthy man, as well as eminent 



* This patent wu obtained in 18l9^with hispreviooa pateolo^ 
1814, no one ha« bad ati^tbing to do ^l^^'^^j^^^K^^ 
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benefactor to his country, is placed in direct opposition 
to incontrovertible evidence, bearing the test of the 
most rigid scrutiny, in a United States Court. 

It has often been the case with eminent inventors, 
that their improvements are first opposed and ridiculed, 
and when triumphant, they are denied the merit. It 
was so with Fulton — ^it was so with Whitney — and it has 
been so with Jethro Wood. One of the hardest things 
he had to overcome was the prejudice against " pot- 
metal /" Nearly all his friends discouraged him — they 
were afraid of the shoe, and afraid of the projection 
connecting the mould board to the beam. He was 
even publicly insulted for intimating that pot-metal 
would stand when used as a plow-share. One of his 
friends and neighbors had so little confidence, that he 
tried for a long time to break one of the first cast edges 
or shoes, by running it against fast stones and the hard- 
est gravel banks. The discredit, as it was then sup- 
posed to be, was fully accorded to him — the merit, as 
it is now found to be, is denied him.* 

In the article before us, we are told that in 1796, 
Newbould made " the cast-iron plow complete." Yet 
we are told that Peacock made "a great improvement" 



in 1806, ''by substituting cast-iron for the wooden 
mouldboard." Again, '' Robert Ransom took out a pa- 
tent for case hardening in 1803.'' Edwin A. Stevens 
did the same in 1821. Yet we are told the latter is 
" a most important improvement." These striking in- 
consistencies appear to have* originated in a wish to 
give credit to allj but why is the evidence, which to 
every properly informed pierson is as clear as light at 
noonday, that Jethro Wood contributed more than all 
to the effectual introduction of the cast plow, thrown 
entirely aside, and mere assertion substituted? 

These remarks are made, not for controversy, but 
solely for the purpose of correcting the erroneous his- 
tory of the plow, which, it is to be regretted has found 
its way into the Transactions of the State Agricultural 
Society, and for rescuing from most unjust censure the 
memory of a worthy man, who spent the prime of his 
life, in the face of great difficulty and prejudice, 
and with little pecuniary recompense, in introdu- 
cing one of the most valuable improvements of the age. 

^*Will the Far. Cabinet, and other papers who 
have copied the article from the Transactions, please 
copy the substance of the preceding facts. J. J. T. 



THE FARMER'S NOTE BOOK. 



Topping Corn.— Near the road leading south from 
Auburn, I lately observed several fine fields of Indian 
Corn, apparently belonging to different farmers, which 
was topped ! I bad long since supposed that the waste- 
fulness of this old practice was generally understood in 
western New- York; but it seems that a little more ad- 
monition may be useful. 

I remember that in years long gone by, it was a rale 
not to begin to top till the tassels or stamens were 
withered : for observation had taught us that if that 
part was removed too soon, there would be no corn ; 
but the loss sustained from stripping the leaves was not 
so evident, because there was always some grain, and 
four-fifths of a crop was sufficient to conceal the dam* 
age. At length, however, experimentt were made, and 
these showed so great a loss that none but the ignorant 
or the obstinate continued the practice. 

Ch. Woodson, of Virginia, had the tops and blades 
taken from several rows of Indian Corn, leaving the 
same number of rows untouched, and discovered when 
the grain was harvested, that the com of the unmuti- 
lated part, weighed more than the com and fodder put 
together, of the part that was topped and bladed. The 
proportionate loss is not given, but the language is 
emphatic, and he adds, the whole labor of gathering 
and curing the fodder (no inoonsiderable item,) was en- 
tirely lost." 

John Lorain, of Pennsylvania, topped and stripped 
two rows of corn, leaving the row between them un- 
touched. This last row yielded more than nine butheU 
and a halff and the average of the other two was 
rather more than seven huthels and a half. At this rate, 
when he had thirty-eight bushels to the acre untopped, 



* On the last page (332) of the 4lh volume of the Memoirs of the 
Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, is Baraard^s adver- 
tisement, with a plate of Wood's first patented plow annexed. He 
mys.— " Tlie mould board, <Aar<, and landside, are cast iron. The 
cast shares are furnished at 60 cents each, and wcaranttd not to 
break, even in the most stony 8'»il." Wrought shares were at 9^ 
This volume bears date 1818, about one year before Wood's last 
patent. ^ , 

This would indicate that the cast share was then new, and that 
Newbould's and Peacock's pretended cast shares were unknown 
within twenty miles of where the fonner lived \ although his plow 
had been invented twenty-two yoais. 



he had thirty hushtls to the acre when topped and 
bladed. 

William Clark, jr., of Massachusetts, has made a 
more direct statement; and says the loss was " twelve 
bushels and forty-six pounds per acre," from which he 
deduced that " about twenty per cent., or one-fifth part 
of the crop, is destroyed by cutting the stalks in the 
way they are usually out." D. T. Cayuga Co., lOth 
month 25, 1847. 




Messrs. Editors — In looking over the February 
number of the Cultivator for 1844, some time since, I 
found a description of a *' contrivance for the preven- 
tion of accidents from unruly bulls," in which descrip- 
tion you mention " a strong iron or steel ring, which 
opens with a hinsre and screw and passes through the 
bull's nose." This suggested to me a contrivance of 
which the above cut is a representation ; and I had one 
made which answered the purpose so well, that I take 
the liberty of forwarding you a description with the 
cut, in order that you may give it an insertion in your 
valuable journal, if you think it might be of advantage 
to any of your subscribers. 

Take a piece of half-inch round iron, 15 inches long, 
and bend it as represented in the out; have a nut out 
at A, and the screw B to fit the same, by whick screw 
Digitized by VjiOOglC 
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the balls C and D, after being introduced into the ani- 
mals nostrils, are brought near each other, and firmly 
secure the Detached BullRingf,'' in the animals nose. 
The best method of leading is by a strong stick, like 
» hoe handle/^ with a short chain at one end, to be at- 
tached tto the ring at £. 

The advantages of this mode are — that you do not 
cut or bore the cartilage in the nose, as in the usual 
way of ringing bulls — the ring is never in the way of 
the animal while feeding — and you use the same ring 
in leading or managing any of your stock. Jos. Wm. 
Russell. Cape Girardeau Co., Mo,, Oct. 25, 1847. 



"Dough SLneadino Machine." — In the August 
number of your valuable paper, The Cultivator,") 
which I as a subscriber have the pleasure of reading, I 
notice the offer of a '* Premium" by R. W. Jr., for 

an effective machine for kneading and mixing dough, 
that shall be simple in its construction ; easily cleaned, 
to occupy a small space, durable, and not to exceed 
(5 in cost, for one to work 5 lbs. of flour at a time;" 
and I will add to the above requisites, — one not likely 
to get out of order, no matter how much it may be 
used, and also one that would enable the operator to 
work 10 lbs. or more of flour at a time, should they 
desire it. 

References. -*A, main 
shaft, or upright post; B, 
lever, which passes through 
the upright post at the top 
of the bench; D, the bench, 
standing by the upright 
post; E, biscuit board, rest- 
ing on the bench, and pre- 
vented from slipping out of 
its place by strips of board 
nailed across the top of the 
bench at each end of the 
biscuit board; F F F F, 
legs of the bench. 

The annexed cut is an at 
tempt to represent the one 
^ ^ which has been in use in my 
family more than two year?, 
without its being in the 
least damaged in any of its 
parts. The cost of the one 
here attempted to be fig- 
ured and described, will not 
be over two dollars, built 
in the neatest manner, and 
of the best materials. Mine 
was made and put ap in less than half a day by one 
person. 

It consists, first, in an upright shaft or post, four 
inches square, to reach from the floor to the ceiling, 
or joist at one end, or side of the cook room, the bot- 
tom and top ends of which are to be rounded, for the 
purpose of fitting into sockets of wood at bottom and 
top; apiece of good board of hard wood, with a li 
inch auger hole through it, makes a pood socket, one 
at bottom and one at top of shaft, and secured. The 
shaft must be loose to allow of being turned about. 

The bench may be about 2^ feet long, 15 to 16 
inches wide, and three inches thick. The legs of the 
bench may be of a sufficient height to suit the opera- 
tor say about three feet from the floor to the top of the 
bench. On the top of the bench rests the biscuit 
board, secured temporarily to its place by strips of 
board nailed across the bench at the ends of the biscuit 
board, to prevent it from slipping while kneading the 
dough. 

The lever is to pass through the upright post at a 
wel with the top of the bench, by a mortise, H inches 




wide by 5 or 6 inches long, and secured in its place by 
a small iron pin; the size of the lever may be 2^ inches 
square, and rounded on the lower edge, for the purpose 
of cutting or pressing the dough; the end of the lever 
should be made to pass through the upright post loose- 
ly, so as to allow of an upward and downward motion. 
The post being loose in the sockets, allows of a for- 
ward, and backward motion, the dough forming the 
fulcrum upon which the lever is made to operate, by 
taking hold of the outer end of the lever, (which should 
be reduced to a proper size for the hand, say li inches 
in diameter,) raising it up and bringing it up towards 
you, then pressing it down upon the dough and pushiair 
it from you in the same motion, which cuts tbe dough 
down to the biscuit board, and by taking small parcels 
at a timC; will soon thoroughly knead a large batch. 
The flour at first mixing would be better stirred up 
somewhat in a tray or wooden bowl, or tin pan, for 
the purpose, (which every family have in their posses- 
sion,) and after having been so mixed in part with a 
large spoon or ladle, it may be turned out upon the 
biscuit board. The lever should be of hard smooth 
wood, to admit of being easier cleaned, which is easily 
done by taking out the iron pin that secures it in 
the post. The biscuit board should also be taken 
out and put away when not in use. 

With the foregoing directions, &c., I am persuaded 
' almost any person could rig up a good machine, which 
will save the female portion of the family a great deal 
of hard labor. The bread will be better and cleaner, 
as the hands need not be put into the dough, except 
for the purpose of forming the biscuits or loaf, as the 
case may be. I therefore respectfully present it to all 
the " good house- wives," whether " working women" 
or not. I would remark one thing further — that v-e 
have had no sodden bread since the above machine has 
been in use. J. A. C. Baly^s Neck, Talbot County. 

Md., Oct. 9, 1847 

House-Powers. — For the information of your cot- 
respondent, T. B., of Pleasant Hill, Ala., I would 
say that Warren's Horse-power can hardly be made, 
without very material alteration of the machinery, to 
gin cotton, either by the saw or roller gin, the velocity 
being very much too great. The best and cheapest 
horse-power for his purpose that I think he can tiiKi, 
is the Railway Horse-power, made by Mr. Ezra Whit- 
man, Baltimore, at $75 for one horse, and $100 for 
one for two horses. The only objection that I find to 
it is, that the horses and mules ought to be shod, which 
is rather inconvenient in our flat country, where few 
or no smiths can shoe. But patent shoes can easL'r 
be purchased, and an ingenious negro blacksmith, or 
even a carpenter can put them on. Besides the horse- 
power costing as little, if not less, in first cost, the 
very material item of a building 25 or thirty feet square, 
and 14 or 2 stories high, is also saved, as the Railviay 
Horse-power can be worked in any shed or room of 
moderate size, and is certainly of equal, and many 
think (I myself among others,) of much greater eco- 
nomy of labor. Some who have used both this and the 
Lever or King-post power, maintain that with a Rail- 
way power, two horses will do as much work as four 
with the other power. 

It is necessary, however, in order to adapt Mr. 
Whitman's power to ginning cotton, to have, instead 
of the large driving drum, usually furnished with it. of 
four or five feet diameter, one of 18 or 20 inches, whirh 
will give about the velocity he requires, and will al^.-) 
answer, when he has finished ginning cotton, to griod 
com, drive Hussey's com and cob-crusher, or Golds- 
boro's corn-sheller, which is an effective machine, as I 
can testify from experience, shelling, it is said 130 
bushels clean corn per hour, andjs fed b^ the basket 
of ear com at a tii 
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Lucerne. — I would also state, that lucerne has en- 
tirely failed in all the experiments I have heard of 
hereabouts. The only grass that I have found to stand 
our climate, is the orchard grass, and from limited but 
repeated experiments, I am pleased with the spurry, 
(Spergula arvensiSf) for winter and early spring fod- 
der, or grazing, but it will not grow at all in the 
summer. 

Mutton. — I do not agree at all with you, that Cots- 
wold or Leicester would improve the quality of mutton 
and wool, unless the mutton be raised for sale. For 
eating, no mutton, in my humble opinion, (and I have 
eaten some mutton in my travels,} will compare for 
fineness of grain, and flavor and juiciness, with Merino, 
or grade Merino, and I have no doubt that as much Me- 
rino mutton or wool can be raised upon the same quantity 
of pasture or foed, as of any other breed whatever, and 
the wool does not require any praise at my hand. Be- 
sides, your Maine correspondent, I. Mc6., is in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the best flocks of that breed. 

Gkasses for the South. — The Muskeet grass 
that was introduced into this state a few years since, 
proved, I believe, to be the Holcuilanattu, well known 
in Europe. As &r as my experiments — ^and they have 
not been few — have gone, the best and only grasses 
that it is worth our while cultivating in the south, are 
rice, corn, oats, wheat, rye, and barley, and if all the 
time, money, and labor, that have been wasted in try- 
ing other grasses, had been spent upon the 2d, 3d, and 
5th of the above list, our horses, hogs, &o., would have 
fared better, and our pockets would now be rather bet- 
ter filled. I am certain that mine would be. Rob't 
Chisolm. South Carolina, 1847. 



Rotation. — Mr. J. D. Burditt, of Norwalk, Hu- 
ron county, Ohio, sends us the following plan for a ro- 
tation of crops. He says — " Most of my soil is what 
would be termed a clay loam, a small part of it a te- 
nacious clay. I wish to ask whether the following ro- 
tation would be a good one 1 

First year, corn, on sod, manured and plowed in the 
spring, about five inches deep. In the fait, after the 
crop comes off, cross-plow some two or three inches 
deeper than plowed in the spring, that the action of 
the frost may pulverize a portion of the subsoil. 

Second year, oats or barley, or both, with three 
parts of clover seed to one of timothy. 

Third and fourth years, mow and pasture. 

Fifth year, green fallow with peas or beans, fol- 
lowed by wheat with timothy and clover, half and half, 
— to remain in grass three years; then commence ano- 
ther round with mauure and corn, as before. 

Although my land is pretty good for wheat, I pre- 
fer a mixed plan of farming, to any particular branch 
exclusively." ...... 

Morgan Horses. — ^The following extract from a 
letter lately received from Mr. Benjamin Thurston, 
of Lowell, Mass., is deserving attention. Mr. T. has 
had great opportunities for observation in regard to 
horses. 

'* Twenty-two years since, I bought several of the 
old (first) Morgan's colts. They were raised by Mr. 
Goss, of Vermont, who was at one time the owner of 
the old horse. I found they showed traces of better 
blood — their action was finer, they moved more easily 
and gracefully, and could endure more than most of 
those I have had since. They had a bony head, with 
sharp ears, and were close, but pointed horses. The 
difference between the former and many of the present 
Morgans, I attribute to the French blood in some of 
our mares, from which the latter have come. I have 
noticed that Black Hawk*s progeny, when there has 
been French blood in the dam, have not quite that sim- 
plicity of action which those have whose dams have 



better blood. Some of those partaking of the French 
or Canadian blood, have, as I think, a little too much 
action — or rather a labored motion, which is apt to 
make them leg-weary in a long day's drive." 

Breeding Animals. — Joshua R. Lawton, Esq.^in 
his late address before the Berkshire County Ag. Soci- 
ety, observes: — " What a wonderful triumph of human 
reason and power, that the animals given and subjected 
to man by the great Author of Agriculture, can be 
moulded and fashioned to his liking, as the clay is fash- 
ioned by the potter ! Form and figure, size and power 
of bone and muscle; adaptedness to the peculiar serviee 
required; kindness and docility of disposition, and even 
agreeable countenance and expression, by patient and 
skilful breeding, can be successfully attained.'' 

In relation to the same subject, Mr. S. B. Colbt, in 
his address published by the Washington County (Yt.) 
Society, says: — It has been, and perhaps still is, the 
belief of many, that care and keepingj are the true 
sources of improvement in stock. That the qualities 
of the animal are determined more by the food that 
supplies the stomach, than the blood that flows in the 
veins. That keeping, care, and climate, influence the 
individual b true, and in the course of centuries, char- 
acterize the species ; but it would be weak policy to 
decline the use of standard specimens of animals, which 
by selecting the good and rejecting the bad, for a long 
time, are now offered to your service, already finished to 
a high degree of perfection. Who can hope to trans- 
form our native cattle into Durham, Devon, Ayrshire, 
with their perfection of form, deep chest, straight limb, 
and majestic proportion, with the mere instrumentality 
of turneps and clover ? And who expects to create the 
peculiar compact shape, comeliness and strength of the 
Morgan Horse, by even the most bountiful allowance of 
hay and grain ? As well by diet and education may the 
^ Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots.' " 

Influence of Railroads. — ^Hon. J. M. Niles in 
his late address before the New Haven County Agri- 
cultural Society, makes the following judicious remarks 
in relation to the influence of railroads : 

It has been supposed by many, that the system of 
railroads and canals, by bringing the products of the 
West into competition with those of the Atlantic States, 
would operate injuriously to the agricultural interests 
of the latter, and reduce the value of land. But on a 
full development of that system, the result will be oth- 
erwise. Were agriculture and commerce the only great 
interests of our country, this consequence might have 
followed. But manufactures, the other great interest,, 
supply local markets for the farmer ; and the railroad 
system is already exerting a powerful influence in es- 
tablishing manufactures in the interior, at points re- 
mote from tide water; and thus creating local markets 
for those products of the farm which would not justiAr 
transportation to our commercial cities on the seaboara. 
Whilst railroads bring the great staples of the West 
into competition with those of the Atlantic States, they 
enable the latter to send to market at a good profit, a 
great variety of products, which could not otherwise be 
done, and which will not bear transporting from the 
western states. And this system, by its influence in 
evolving the various resources of the country, and in- 
creasing its wealth, exerts a favorable influence on ag- 
riculture generally, and more especially on sections 
contiguous to our commercial towns and manufacturing 
districts. Whilst it brings the flour and provisions of 
the West into the market on the seaboard, it enables 
the farmers in the Atlantic States to avail themselves 
of the markets, where local ones do not exist, for hay, 
milk, vegetables, fruit, and various articles, which, 
were it not for those facilities, would bear transporta- 
lion a few mUes only." ^.^^^^^ GoOgk 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 



Red Cedak. — " Subscriber," Ontario county, N. 
T. We are not in possession of any information in 
regard to the cultivation of this plant for hedges, essen- 
tially different from what is given in our May number, 
p. 164. 

Spiked Roller. — H. A. W., Providence, R. I. 
This implement is sometimes used on sward-bound 
|rrass-grounds, but we do not know where it is made 
lor sale. A harrow with thin, sharp teeth, answers 
as good a purpose as the roller. 

Breed or Hoos for Earlt Fattening. — H. A. 
W. The Suffolk is unquestionably a good breed of 
hogs to kill young. They would give good weight at 
six months old. (See Cultivator for March last, p. 
94, 95.) A cross of the Berkshire and grass breeds 
would do well. 

Breed of Hens for Laying. — The top-knot va- 
rieties, known as Polands, silver and golden top-knots, 
&c., are good for laying. We should prefer these, or 
a cross of them and the game fowl, for eggs, merely. 

Agricultural Papers at Philadelphia. — A 
Subscriber," Brooklyn, L. I. The only agricultural 
paper published at Philadelphia, so far as we know, is 
the Farmer^s Cabinet j a monthly octavo, of 32 pages, 
published by Josiah Tatum, North Fourth-street, at 
one dollar a year. 

Preserving Eoca. — R. 6., Connecticut. We have 
no more than what we have published on this subject, 
except the following: H. A. Pitts, of Winthrop, states 
in the Maine Farmer, that he has tried many me- 
thods of packing eggs, and that the best mode is to put 
them in charcoal. The charcoal is pounded and the 
eggs packed in it in the same way that it is usual to 
pack them in salt. They keep perfectly good, and 
when used after several months, were not to be distin- 
■ guished from those just layed. 

Storing Sweet Potatoes. — In answer to a cor- 
respondent who requests information in regard to the 
keeping of sweet potatoes through the winter , we give 
from Norman's Southern Ag. Almanac, the following: 
The sweet potato should not be gathered till there 
has been frost sufficient to kill the vines. We have 
always hitherto stored in pumps or cocksj and have had 
abundance of fine yams until mid-summer. Whilst the 
potatoes are being gathered, two or three trusty old 
hands are engaged in preparing the pumps, hauling a 
quantity of dry crab-grass, previously gathered, and of 
dry corn-stalks. A piece of high dry ground, under 
good fence, is necessary. A circular bed is formed, 
six or seven feet in diameter, by drawing the earth 
from the middle all around, making a saucer-like bed. 
In the centre of this, a small triangular chimney, made 
by nailing together three pickets, six or seven feet 
long and as many inches wide, is set on end, and the 
potatoes are carefully emptied round it from the bas- 
kets, being careful not to bruise them, and to leave a 
foot in length of the chimney protruding above. A 
sprinkle of fine, dry straw or crab- grass hay on the 
bottom, is necessary. Build the potatoes up as high 
as possible, so as to form a steep-sided cone. Over 
this, put a thin covering of dry crab-grass; then cover 
with cornstalks, carefully laid on, with their butts on 
the ground, to the thickness of five or six courses. 
The whole must then be covered with earth,* at first, a 
lii^ht covering, to be increased by another coat when cold 
weather sets in; smoothing off each time by patting with 
the spade. The earth to cover with, is taken from 
around the pump, forming a ditch, with an outlet from 
which the water drains. The warm, damp air gene- 
rated by the sweating of the roots, escapes through 



the chimney, which may be closed with a wisp of 
straw, if the weather sets in very cold. A slii^ht roof 
of clapboards should be placed over each pump, nut 
resting upon them." 

Preparation or Manure. — O. O., Haddam, Ct. 
If the fermentaion of manure takes place in such cir- 
cumstances that the valuable portions are not thrown 
off and wasted, we have no doubt that it is an ad- 
vantage. At any rate, its action is rendered more im- 
mediate and effective. It may have been on this ac- 
count that effect of the manure in the first case ciicd 
by you, was so conspicuous. 

Ellsworth's Syphon Ram. — F. R., Milwankie. 
We hope to be able to answer your inquiry shortly. 

Stalls for Cattle. — R. D. H., Nelson, N. Y. 
We would refer you to the June number of our current 
volume. Feeding boxes to stand in yards, for feeding 
coarse fodder and straw, may be made by fastening 
planks five or six feet long, to four upright joists or 
posts, so as to form a square box, three feet high. A 
bar eighteen to twenty inches above the planks, will 
serve to keep the fodder from being thrown out by the 
cattle tossing their heads. 

Disease in Swine. — J. A. F., Newport, N. Y. 
We think it probable that the disease which has at- 
tacked your swine is the mange. The malady is iden- 
tical with the scab in sheep, and the Uch in man. Mr. 
YouATT, in his work on swine, lately published, says, 

Where the mange is recent, a tolerably strong; de- 
coction of tobacco, or digitalis, will often prove an elR- 
cacious wash for the diseased parts, or a solution of 
corrosive sublimate; but if the eruption is of long 
standing, and has degenerated into scabs, a solution of 
arsenic, in the proportion of one ounce to a gallon of 
water, or, what is still better, sulphur and mercurial 
ointment in the proportion of an ounce of the former to 
a drachm of the latter, carefully and thoroughly rubbed 
into the skin, must be resorted to." 

Raising Forest Trees. — J. W. C, Sprinjrficld, 
Mass. The walnut and chestnut must be planted as 
soon as they are out of the hull, or kept in moist earth 
till it is convenient to plant them. The " seed of the 
oak" (acorns) may be kept for some time in a damp 
situation, but should not be allowed to shrink much be- 
fore being planted. The white oak is tha most valua* 
ble of this family, and of the hickories, the soft-shelltd 
or shag-bark," is best. The white pine is readily 
raised from seed. There are many plantations in the 
eastern part of Massachusetts, produced in this way. 
The seed must be gathered as soon as the cones drop, 
or the cones should be gathered and placed under cover 
till the seeds will drop out. If they open in the woods, 
squirrels, mice, and birds often get the seeds. The 
seeds should be put in the ground as soon as practica- 
ble after they are obtained. 

Locust for Timber. — E. Q., Salubria, N. Y. The 
species of acacia, which is preferred for timber, is the 
yellow locust as commonly called. It is best adapted 
to light or loamy soils. The seed may be obtained of 
most seedsmen. They may be sown in spring in beds, 
as beets or other vegetables are sown. They may be 
transplanted from the seed-bed when a year old, and 
placed in rows as apple-trees are in nurseries; and when 
they attain to a proper size, which will be in two or 
three years, may be planted permanently. They re- 
quire to be placed in hot water before being planted, in 
order to soften the hard covering with which they are 
enveloped, and insure their immediate germination. 
Pour the water on the seeds, and let them remain tui 
the water is cool, ^ j 
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MONTHLY NOTICES— TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 



Communications have been receiyed during the past 
month from F. R., J. M. Crook, B., P., J. A. F., E. 
Hammond, D. T., Observer, A Subscriber, J. W. Rus- 
sell, Robt. Chisolm, John Barber Burnett, F. Holbrook, 
E. Quin, H. W. S. Cleveland, Reader. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows : — New England Ag. and Hort, MmanaCj for 1848, 

by F. Tbowbridge, New Haven, Ct. Jlddress of 

T. F. Bowix, Esq., before the Prince George's Co. 

(Md.) Ag. Society, Oct. 15, 1847. Ewbank't Hy- 

drauiict and Mtchanicty Part I, from the Publishers, 

Greblt & M'Elsath, Tribune office, New-York. 

Jiddreu of Rtv. F. J. Goodwin, at the Cattle Show 
of the Middlesex Co. (Ct.) Ag. Society, and the Re- 
ports of the awarding committees, from Wm. Makin- 

STEB, Esq. jSddress of Habman C. Westebvelt, 

at the Plowing Match of the American Institute. 

The Cultivatob fob Aoricultubal Societies. — 
Nearly a thousand copies of The Cultivator,'' have 
this year been distributed by Agricultural Societies — in 
part as premiums, and in part to members of said So- 
cieties. The Rhode Island Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture, the Chittenden and Caledonia Co.(Vt.) 
Ag. Societies, the Hartford Co. (Ct.) Ag. Society, and 
the Dutchess Co. Society in this State, each supply 
their members with an agricultural paper. A large 
number of other Societies distribute the annual volume 
of " The Cultivator" as Premiums; and we would sug- 
gest to managers of Agricultural Societies generally, 
whether they might not materially advance the objects 
they have in view, by distributing either the bound vol- 
ume or the numbers as issued monthly of The Culti- 
vator," as Premiums. The bound vols, will be fur- 
nished to Ag. Societies at 92cts. each, and the monthly 
numbers at 67 cts. per year. 

Prepabed Guano. — We have received a circular in 
relation to an article under this name, offered for sale 
at S. F. Halsey's Steam Mills, 62 Vesey street, New- 
York. We have no knowledge of the article except 
what is to be derived from the paper above alluded to. 
We can only state, therefore, that the " prepared 
guano " is offered at one cent per pound, and that it is 
asserted that the preparation is such as to prevent the 
loss of the ammonia, which in the coiQmon guano is 
sometimes wasted without benefitting the crop to which 
it is applied. 

Mr. Taint or's Imported Merinos. — We had late- 
ly an opportunity of seeing the Merino sheep imported 
in 1846, by John A. Taintor, Esq., of Hartford, Ct. 
In procuring these sheep, Mr. T. spared neither pains 
nor money. He personally examined the most noted 
flocks of France and Spain, and made his own selec- 
tions, whatever were the prices demanded. His prin- 
ciple object was to procure such sheep as were calcu- 
lated to produce the largest quantity of wool of a me- 
dium quality, this being in his opinion the class of sheep 
from which the most money could be realized by far- 
mers in general in this country. 

On looking at these animals, we were first struck 
with their extraordinary size, they being mnch larger 
than any sheep of the Spanish race that we have be- 
fore met with. Some of the ewes weigh about 200 
pounds each. The symmetry, too, of some of them is 
quite remarkable — their straightness and breadth of 
back, and fullness of chest, almost equalling the best 
EatrUsh breeds. Their wool is uncommonly close, and 
every part of the body is thickly covered. They were 



not washed at the last shearing, but their fleeces as 
taken off, averaged 16 pounds each — of one year's 
growth. There is but little difference in the size or 
weight of the full-grown sheep ; but in respect to shape 
and evenness of fleece, there appears to be some vari- 
ation. For ourselves, we should decidedly choose those 
of round forms and smooth skins, in preference to those 
with large dewlaps, rufiles, and wrinkles; being confi- 
dent that the superior quality of the fleece of the for- 
mer would more than balance in value any deficiency 
in its weight. 

Mr. Taintor has yet no ewes for sale. He meets 
with a ready sale for all his ram lambs at satisfactory 
prices. If judiciously used, their blood will be a val- 
uable acquisition to the flocks of this country. 

Shaker Barn at Hancock, Mass. — ^The Society of 
United Brethren, or Shakers," at Hancock, Mass., 
have a large dircular stone barn, which is justly re- 
garded as a curiosity. In company with Wm. Ba- 
con, Esq., of Richmond, we lately made a call at the 
Hancock village, and took a short look at this bam. 
It was built in 1826, is 300 feet in circumference, and 
90 feet in diameter on the inside. The walls are of 
stone, 28 feet in height. The entrance for loads is on 
the second story. The bay is in the centre. The teams 
on entering pass along an avenue between the bay and 
the wall — the loads are discharged, and the teams go 
out at the same place they went in. Twenty-five loads 
or wagons can be taken in at one time. The bay will 
hold 400 tons of hay. The stalls for cattle and horses 
are on the first floor, and are arranged in a circle cor- 
responding to the shape of the building. The animals 
stand with their heads towards the centre of the barn, 
and are handily fed from the bay. There are stalls for 
75 head of cattle. The barn is substantial and conve- 
nient, but not quite as convenient, we think, as the 
Shaker barn at New Lebanon, described in the Cultiva- 
tor for 1846, page 305. 

Devon Bull Calp for North Carolina. — We 
are informed that J. H. Snow, Esq., of Raleigh, N. 
C, purchased a fine Devon bull calf of Mr. Washbon, 
at the late State Fair, at Saratoga. We should have 
noticed the purchase in our October number, had it 
come to our knowledge. 

Fair at Hartford, Ct.— We mentioned last month 
that the arrangements for the in-door part of the late 
show and fair at Hartford, were planned and executed 
with much judgment and good taste. We cannot 
forego the opportunity to mention one object in partic- 
ular, which besides being very beautiful in itself, gave 
great effect to the general display, and was much ad- 
mired by the thousands in attendance. It was a minia- 
ture cottage and garden. The cottage was in the 
Gothic style, perfect in design. Its roof and sides 
were covered with green moss. It stood in the centre 
of the garden, through which a neat, avenue led to the 
entrance. The garden was laid out in such a manner 
as to represent a fruit and flower garden of the most 
complete kind. It had its regular divisions, eaoh de- 
voted to the culture of its appropriate article. It had 
its winding walks, shady arbors, and rustic seats, and 
more than all its fountain j from the oentre of which a 
pretty little jet was eonsUntly playing. From the 
midst of the shrubbery and flowers, was heard the merry 
singing of birds, rendering the whole a charming scene. 

The Barberry Bush.— From an article translated 
from the French in the HortiadturiiL it appwiJi that 
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a man had a field of grain sorroonded by a hedge of 
barberry nearly 600 feet in length, and that the grain 
of this field was never affected by mildew daring the 
fourteen years the hedge remained. It is also stated 
that in the Royal School of Alfort, several experiments 
were made in 1815 and 1816, the results of which were 
to place beyond a doubt the impossibility of the injuri- 
ous influence of this shrub. 

Indiana Farmsr. — The Rev. Henry W. Beecher, 
the editor of this work, having received a call to the 
pastorship of "the Plymouth Church," in Brooklyn, 
has removed from Indianapolis to that city. Mr. B. 
has done much during his residence in Indiana to excite 
a taste for horticultural pursuits, and to advance the 
rural interests of that section, and we hope his removal 
to the city, will not cause him to abate his interest in 
these matters. 

Hartford Repository of Arts. — ^Tho Hartford 
County (Ct.) Agricultural Society have established a 
Repository of Arts. Its design, as expressed in 
the circular issued by the society, is — ^''To open a 
store-house, wherein models, drawings, designs, speci- 
mens and descriptions of every improvement in Agricul- 
ture, in Manufactures, in Mechanism, in the Arts, in 
short in anything and everything which finds a name 
and place of utility among us, may be exhibited for the 
benefit of all." 

The directors of the institution solicit contributions 
of all articles of usefulness, to be deposited in the place 
which has been provided for that purpose. They will 
be received and exhibited free of charge to the owner. 
" To each article, in some conspicuous place, will be 
attached the card of the inventor or proprietor, show- 
ing the place or places of its manufacture, agency and 
sale^ — and accompanied with such detailed description 
and explanation of its use and merits, as the owner 
shall deem necessary to their full understanding." 

While attening the Fair at Hartford, in October, we 
made a hasty call at this Repository, and from all we 
saw, are induced to think very highly of its utility. A 
spacious apartment has been fitted up for the recep- 
tion of articles, and a collection, quite large, consider- 
ing the little time that has elapsed since the institution 
was established^ has been made. It is under the charge 
of Lorenzo Bull, Esq., to whom applications for de- 
positing articles, should be made. We commend the 
Repository to the favorable attention of the public. 

Elegant Fabric. — A silk bed-quilt was presented 
at the Hartford Fair, by Miss Smith, which was com- 
posed of 7,780 pieces. The pieces were set in what 
if called the block form, and so perfectly waa the work 
executed, that the article had the appearance, at a lit- 
tle distance, of a collection of blocks of various colors, 
beautifully arranged, each standing out in full perspec- 
tive. It was entirely the work of the young lady who 
offered it, and had occupied her youthful hours for the 
space of nine yeart. 

Agricultural Exhibition at Frederickton, N. 
B. — J. H. Reid. Esq., gives a brief account of the 
show of the Provincial Agpricultural Society of New 
Brunswick, which took piaoe on the 5th of October. 
Mr, R. says: — " The horses were not a good specimen 
of stock, as the premiums were confined to three-year 
old colts. The pigs were all of the Berkshire and 
Sussex breeds, and were most beautiful. The vegeta- 
bles were fine — no country could beat oar potatoes, 
carrots, mangel wurtzel, and turneps. The handiwork 
of our women was good, and showed industry. Butter 
cheese, cloth, &c., were all good." 

Big Cabbage. — We have received from Mr. Henry 
ToLHURST, Troy, a cabbage weighing 22\ lbs. We 
are told that it is as remarkable for its fine quality as 
for its large siae. 



The Iowa Farmer's Advocate, edited by H. 
Gates, and published at Burlington, by James Tiz- 
zard & Co, monthly, at $1 a year. We are glad to 
see agricultural journals springing up in our new set- 
tlements. They cannot fail to exert a highly benefi- 
cial influence. The Prairie Farmer at Chicago, is 
one of the very best of our farmer's papers ; and every 
number shows, by the number of its contributors, the 
hold it already has upon the affections of the west. We 
hope to see our Iowa friend, ere long, giving similar 
evidence of the determination of the farmers of that 
new state to support a paper of their own. 

Fat Mutton. — ^We are informed that Mr. Wynant 
YouNOHANs, of Sandlake, lately slaughtered a 3 year- 
old ewe, a cross of the Cotswold and Bakewell breeds, 
the car3ass of which weighed 115 lbs., and was sold to 
Mr.WiLLARD, proprietor of the Troy Female Seminary, 
for 8 cents per pound. The pelt weighed 21 lbs., and 
sold for $1 .75^ the rough tallow sold for $1 .05, mak- 
ing the nett proceeds of the sheep $12. We have seen 
Mr. Younghan's sheep at the Troy shows — they are 
good. 

Vermont Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society. — We are pleased to learn that a society with 
this title was organized at Montpelier, on the 2Sth of 
October last. Its officers are Charles Paine, of North- 
field, President; Leonard Sargent, of Bennington Co., 
George T. Hodges, of Rutland, William Nash, of Ad- 
dison, L. 6. Bingham, of Chittenden, B. B. Newton, 
of Franklin, Samuel Ad^ms, of Grand Isle, Ariel Hun- 
ton, of Lamoille, Wm. J. Hastings, of Orleans, Daniel 
Baldwin, of Washington, £. B. Chase of Caledonia, 
Reuben C. Benton, of Essex, A. B. W. Tenney, of 
Orange. John Porter, of Windsor, Frederick Holbrooir, 
of Windham, Vice-Presidents; E. C. Tracy, of Wind- 
sor, Rec. Secretacy ; C. Goodrich, of Burlington, Cor. 
Secretary ; Geo. W. Scott, of Montpelier, Treasurer ; 
E. P. Jewett, of Montpelier, Auditor ; Harry Bradley, 
Burlington, Francis Wilson, Hinesbnrgh, Geo. W. 
Collamer, Barre, J. W. Howes, Montpelier. Execu- 
tive Committee; C. Goodrich, Burlington, S. R. Hall. 
Shaftsbury, D9,vid Reed, Colchester, Ptiblisking Com. 

The people of Vermont are among the most enter- 
prising in the country, and the organization of this 
society is but another evidence of their determination 
to improve the valuable reeouroes of their state. 

The Past Season in Ohio. — Isaac Dillon, Esq., 
Zanesville, Ohio, writes — " The wheat crop in Mus- 
kingum county, was not over half an average crop. 
The season has been very favorable for Indian corn and 
oats, and we have the largest and most uniformly good 
crops of those grains ever raised in Ohio. The potato 
disease is prevailing everywhere, so far as I have seen 
or heard. A neighbor of mine who expected to have 
two thousand bushels, will not gather one hundred. 
My own crop is so diseased that it is not worth 
digging." 

Seedling Apple. — A. R. McComp, Esq., of La- 
grange, Dutchess county, has left with us a specimen 
of a seedling apple which we think entitled to notice. 
It is of medium size, good form, (nearly round,) and 
of a beautifully striped red color. It ripens in Novem- 
ber, and will keep till January. Its taste is pleasant, 
but not as high flavored as some. 

Protection or rickort wood from Worms. — In 
our last, we stated that a correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer had recommended the cutting of hickory the 
IflLSt of July or first of August. At the exhibition of 
the Hartford county Ag. Society, (Ct.) we saw what 
was deemed a demonstration of the correctness of this 
theory. Specimens of hickory wood, cut in Aujjust, 
were shown, which were perfectly sound, and had not 
been touched by worms; while samples which were cot 
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the same y«ar io the winter and spring months, were 
so badly eaten ^y worms as to be worthless for timber. 

MuLTicoLE Rye. — Reuben WheeleR| of Ferris- 
bnrtrh, states in the Vergennes Vermonter, that he ob- 
tained some malticole rye, which he sowed the first sea- 
son about the middle of May in drills; he mowed it 
twice that summer, and the next year it yielded a good 
crop. In September, the second year, he sowed a 
larger piece of ground with it — pastured it with sheep 
till winter; the next season measured what grew on 
ten rods of the piece, and found it at the rate of tixiy- 
four IfUihds and one peck per acre. The land had no 
manure. He says he has found this kind of rye better 
for bread than common rye — ^being white and less rank. 
He states that he has counted from 70 to 120 straws 
from one grain, all producing large heads. 

A Female Farmer. — The second premium for the 
best cultivated farm in Litchfield co., Ct., was awarded 
the past season to Mrs. Vesta Hawkins, of Watertown. 
The farm contains 160 acres. It has been under Mrs. 
H.'s management for the last ten years. The com- 
mittee of examination say: — " It is divided the present 
season into twenty- two acres of meadow, three and a 
half of corn, six of oats, one and a half of rye, two of 
buckwheat, a half acre of potatoes, seven acres of 
woodland, and the residue of pasture land. The pro- 
duce of the farm for the present season is estimated as 
follows: fifty tons of hay, two hundred bushels of corn, 
one hundred and thirty-three shocks of oats, and one 
hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes. The stock kept 
on it this season consists of twenty-six head, including 
six calves raised this season, two horses and fifty-six 
sheep. This farm is conveniently laid out into small 
fields, the fences mostly of rails, all in good repair, and 
tofjether with the buildings, presents a neat and tidy 
appearance." 

TiMOTHT AFTER Barlet.— -A Correspondent of the 
Genesee Farmer sowed timothy seed with spring wheat 
and with barley — both alike, with the same quality of 
seed. A fine growth of timothy, unmixed with other 
grass, followed the barley; while after the wheat it 
was mixed with small clover and red-top. The crop 
of grass on the former was good — on the latter, poor — 
the treatment being precisely alike. Hence it is in- 
ferred that barley is less exhausting for timothy ^ and 
better adapted to precede it in a good rotation. 

Sale or Lono-Wooled Sheep. — We understand 
that Mr. Clayton B. Retbold, sold at his farm, near 
Delaware City, Del., on the first of September last, a 
lot of his superior Long-Wooled rams, at the following 
prices: — No. 1, $61 — Maj. Peter, Montgomery county, 
Md.; No. 2, $44 — Mr. Carroll, Baltimore; No. 3, 
$40— Mr. Gray, Philadelphia; No. 4, $43, and No. 6, 
$100 — Mr. Griscom, New-Jersey; No. 6, $10 — Mr. 
Hickman, Pa.; No. 7, $43, and No. 8, $41— Mr. 
BoLLiNG, Va.; No. 9, $45 — Mr. Brown, Md.; No. 
10, $41— Mr. Jessup, Baltimore; No. 11, $40— Mr. 
Peyton, Tenn.; and No. 12, $40, Mr. Hall, Sussex, 
Del. Eight ewes sold as follows: — No. 1, two ewes, $28 
per head — Mr. Holt, N. C; No. 2, two ewes, $14 
per head — Maj. Peter, Md.; No. 3, two ewes, $13 
per head — Maj. Peter, Md.; No. 4, two ewes, $11 
per head — Mr. Jessup, Baltimore. 

A SPECIMEN or Industry. — A correspondent of the 
Albany Atlas, says he became acquainted twelve years 
a no with a roan who owned and occupied a fifty acre 
farm, kept in the best state of cultivation by his own 
labor. When asked how he managed to do so ranch, 
without ever appearing in a hurry, and never behind 
hand in his work, he said, " I always rise at 4 o'clock 
in the morning, summer and winter, and frequently get 
half through a day's work before my neighbors get 
(tiirly to work in the morning, and have plenty of time 



to read the Cultivator, and two or three newspapers. 
He now owns another and large farm, occupies bothi 
and superintends the manufacture of over half a million 
bushels of salt yearly, in doing which he travels six 
miles every morning, and frequently gets to his ofiioe 
before his deputies; and has apparently as much leisure 
to read and converse as when he cultivated the small 
farm. 

Chess and Wheat on the same HEAn.-^Much wa9 
said and published this season, of a head of wheat, found 
in Ohio, which had seven perfeot grains of chess 
growing out of it." M. B. Bateham, of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, after some exertion, procured the identical 
head, when, on very close inspection, the chess spike* 
let was found to have no connexion with the wheat 
head, but was merely hooked in by its thread-lik« 
stem, between the chaff and the stem of the wheat 
head'— probably caught there accidentally in harvest' 
ing. Some of the papers, in their eagerness fur facts 
in favor of transmutation, have published the aeoonnt 
of the wonderful head, on friend Bateham's authority , 
without any allusion to the denouement I 

SuBsoiLiNG — Tall Corn. — M. B. Bateham, of 
Columbus, Ohio, exhibited this autumn at the Colum- 
bus Horticultural fair, stalks of com 14 feet high, grown 
on his own little farm — the soil clay, formerly a briek" 
yard, moderately manured, and subsoil plowed. 

Slow Plowing. — In Teschaids' Travels in Peru, it 
is stated that such a thing as a regular plow" is not 
known in Chiloe. The plowing, such as it is, is done 
by Indians, who thrust sharp poles into the ground, and 
then by pressing upon them, as on levers, break up the 
surface. 

Western Commerce. — In the commerce of the 
Mississippi valley there are 1,200 steamboats ; the 
annual expense of running them, 32 millions dollars; 
persons employed on them, 40,000. The annual com- 
merce of the Mississippi valley is estimated at 430 
millions of dollars. How important is the dissemina- 
tion of agricultural knowledge, that the business, for 
which all this great machinery is hut the servant, may 
be conducted to as much profit and advantage as pos- 
sible. 

Docking Lambs. — Never hold the lamb by the tail, 
as is often done, while the operation is performed. For 
the skin being drawn back, when it recovers its natu- 
ral place, leaves the bony stump bare. But push the 
skin towards the rump, and returning it will cover the 
wound. 

American Enterprize. — The first electric telegraph, 
was, we believe, made in England; but only a few milea 
there are yet in operation; while nearly 2,000 miles are 
now in use in the United States. 

An iNqiHRY. — Which is the most important to the 
substantial welfare of our country, War, or Agricul- 
ture ? What are the annual appropriations by govern- 
ment to our military schools, to the army, and the navy? 
How many millions ? What also are the annual appro- 
priations by government to our agricultural schools and 
to agriculture ? What proportion does the one bear to 
the other ? 

Valuation or Land in Maryland. — From the 
report of the committee of Ways and Means to the 
Maryland Legislature, giving the average valuationof 
the land per acre in most of the counties, it appears 
that the lowest is $4 . 88, and the highest $29 . 14— with 
various intermediate valuations. 

Maple Sugar in Vermont. — ^Mr. R. Richard- 
son, in his late address before the Washington County, 
(Vt.) Ag. Society, states that in 1840, the quantity of 
maple sugar made in Vermont, was 4,647,934 pounds, 
— equal to about 1 6 pounds to each man, woman, and 
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The Architect, a series of Original Designs for 
Domestic and Ornamental Cottages, connected with 
Landscape Gardening, adapted to the United States. 
lUost rated by Drawings of Ground Plots, Plans, Per- 
spective views, Elevations, Sections, and Details. By 
William Ranlett, Architect : Published by W. H. 
Graham, New- York. 

This highly respectable work is issued in numbers, 
each number containing two or more plans of buildings, 
with perspective views, ground plans, interior details, 
and complete specifications and estimates. The work, 
as we are informed, has been projected to supply a sys- 
tematic treatise on Rural Architecture, with scientific 
and practical developments of various styles adapted 
to the United States. It is to be comprised in two 
volumes, the first of which, consisting of ten numbers, 
is completed, and contains twenty-one original designs 
of rural residences, cottages and villas, exemplifying 
twelve different styles of architecture — the erections 
varying in cost from nine hundred to twelve thousand 
dollars. The work also contains sketches of difierent 
styles, essays on ventillation, the appropriation of light, 
heat, water, and other subjects connected with build- 
ing. It is intended that the whole work shall consti- 
tute a " scientific and practical guide for the erectioii 
of country and suburban dwellings of all grades, from 
plain cottages to elaborate and ornamented villas in the 
most approved styles of rural architecture j also for 
laying out and improving the grounds connected with 
them." We deem the work especially deserving the 
patronage of all who are interested in the subjects to 
which it is devoted. 

Emioration. — Rev. Mr. Goodwin, in his address 
before the Middlesex County (Ct.) Ag. Society, dis- 
cusses the subject of emigration. He thinks there is 
no necessity, as many would suppose, of emigrating to 
the fertile regions of the West. We love to hear," he 
continues, " of the fruitful soil of that region, and from 
our inmost hearts we thank God that such iei goodly 
land is given nsj but with all that may be said in favor 
of those rich and fertile prairies, we love more than 
these, the hills and vallies of our own New England. 
True, the latter require more labor at your hands. 
Year by year they must be enriched by you, and that 
perhaps in no small measure; but when this is done 
they will certainly repay you. With less abundant 
crops, perhaps, than those in distant sections of our 
land, you are sure to realize a much more liberal price. 
You have here, moreover, the society that you love, — 
you have those around you whom you have known from 
childhood up, and whose characters you respect and 
value. Yon have, too, schools and churches established 
at your hands. Besides, we believe it is a mistaken 
idea, that so much is gained, in any respect, by those 
who, relinquishing their birth-places and their friends, 
secure in the thinly settlttd regions 6f the West, the pos- 
session of lands on terms which seem so low. There 
are various improvements to be made on those lands. 
These improvements demand no little additional sacri- 
fice of time, labor, and capital. We believe, if this 
were all considered, it would be found that in this state, 
and various portions of New England, there could be 
Atrms obtained, with every improvement in the way of 
walls and buildings, as reasonable as, in the end, will 
prove the lands I have referred to." 

Mental improvement of Farmers. — Professor 
Meacham, in his address before the Addison County 
(Vt.) Ag. Society, observes : — In making provision 
for your family, you should provide something to readj 
aa well as something to eat. You have little reason for 
congratulation in improving land and stock, if the mind 
about yoa is going to waste. Every farmer has more 
time in the year for gaining general knowledge than 
any professional man in the active pursuit of his pro- 



fession. But it does not depend on time so much as 
on inclination. Webster saya that ' even in matters 
of taste and literature, the advantages of a maa of 
leisure are apt to be over rated. If there exists ade- 
quate means of education, and the love of learninsr be 
excited, that love will find the way to the object of de- 
sire through the crowd and pressure of the most busy 
society.' " 

Apple trees bearing in even and odd years. — 
We mentioned in a late number of our paper, thai Mr. 
Cole, of the Bost<m Cultivatorf entertained the belief 
that apple trees produced more fruit in even than in odd 
years. As he has expressed a wish to have his views 
placed " in a proper light" before our readers, we make 
the following extract from his paper of the 13ib of 
November : — 

In New England, generally, when the seasons are 
favorable, we have a large crop of apples in even years, 
and a small one in odd years. These remarks apply 
both to natural and grafted fruits, and to most parts of 
New England. We have noticed for thirty years, so 
far as our observation has extended, and so far as we 
have heard by reports, that orchards of natural fruits 
bear mostly in even years, and nearly all of our valu- 
able kinds, such as Baldwin, Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
Rhode Island Greening, Danvers Winter Sweet, Por- 
ter, Jewett's Fine Red, and some others, bear mostly 
in even years. There may be exceptions in single trees, 
and even whole orchards and neighborhoods, still the 
general principle, as we have stated, is correct. As 
to other parts of the country, besides New England, 
we have made no remark, but we think that in the 
middle and western parts of New- York, there is gener- 
ally as large a crop of apples, if not larger, in odd 
years; for when we have a scarcity here in odd years, 
there is a large supply from that state." 

YreLD or Potatoes for 1847. — ^The committee 
of the Berkshire County (Mass.) Ag. Society, appoint- 
ed to examine crops for the year 1847, state in refer- 
ence to potatoes, chat they believe one-foorth of the 
crop in the county was lost by the rot at the time of 
the examination---first of October — and that the disease 
viras then progressing. The committee, however, 
awarded the following premiums: For the best acre 
of potatoes, the long-red, or Merino variety, estimated 
at 480 bushels, raised on swamp muck, lightly ma- 
nured. For the second best acre, 380 bushels, Mer- 
cers. Third best acre, 380 btishels, June Pink-eyes. 

Good Mode of Trenching. — A " Suburban Grow- 
er " of strawberries, Boston, describes in the Horti- 
culturist, the following excellent mode of deepening 
and enriching garden soil, which may be applied to 
other crops than strawberries — ^Take off the soil one 
spade deep along the whole side of the piece to be 
trenched. Carry it in a wheelbarrow and empty it on 
the opposite side of the plat, where the trenching is to 
end. Then cover the earth in the bottom of this trench 
with a heavy coat of manure, and dig it under at once. 
Then dig another such trench by throwing the top soil 
on the soil just manured and dag. Pursue this couri>e 
till the whole is finished. 

This doubles the depth of the soil, and enriches it, 
and does not deteriorate the quality of the surface by 
the admixture of the subsoil, as in common trenching. 

Fine old Pear Trees. — According to S. G. Pe«- 
KiNS, in the HortiadturUt , many trees planted by the 
French Huguenots, in the early part of the last century, 
are still standing. " There are a few solitary trees of 
the old fruits of a hundred years standing, and more 
left in yards, which continue to produce t^he finest St. 
Michaels [Doyennes,] St. Germains, Brown Beurres, 
Virgalouse, Winter Colmars, &c., as fine as they did 
fifty or sixty ye«r.ago.»^^^^QQQg|g 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, Nov. 15, 1847. 
FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl. fe-lSj— Ohio and Michigan, $6 
GRAIN. — Wheal, Oenesce. per ba., 81.45— inferior southern, 
f 1 fwJ— Corn, northern, TSaaTSc— Rye, 91c.— Oats, 63c.— Barley, 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb., aiaSIc— Western, dairy, 

IGrtlS cents. 
CriKKSE— per lb., 6a7c. 

Bb:HK— Mess, per bbl., ^dafO. 50.— Prime 96aS6.50. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl., tl5— Prime, $9 87aS10.S25. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb., lloiacts. 
LARD— Per lb. lOalSc. 

HEMP— Russia clean, per ton, 9290. Am., dew-rotted, 8150. 
HOPS— First sort, per lb., 7a8c. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama, per lb., 7ii9ic.— Up- 
land and Florida, 6ja9c. 
WOOL— (Boston prices,) Dec 13. 

Prime or .Saxon fleeces, washed per lb 45o50 ctn. 

American full blood fleeces 40a45 '* 

*^ three-fourths blood fleeces, 35a3S 

" half blood do 32a35 " 

" one-fourth blood and common, 28a30 ** 



SUBSCRIPTION PRICES — Sin^sle copies, DAILY, $5— SEMI- 
WEKKLY, 83— WEEKLY, 82. See terms to clubs below. 

THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 

WE are on the eve of anotlier Presidential Election. Let none 
fancy that since it is approached so calmly, it will be con- 
ducted sluggishly and terminated without excitement. Whoever 
cherushe^ such an illusion mistakes the character of the American 
Pe(»i)le and the impulses which sway them. Equally idle is the 
imusiiiation that party lines are to be effaced and broken down in 
this contest — that the prestige of some heroic achievement or the 
pliHer of an epaulette is to chase from the popular mind all memory 
ofihe radical differences of sentiment which have so often arrayed 
one-half of our connlrymen in fierce conflict with the oiher Idle 
chimeras these! offspnng of an empty heart or a sickly brain! 
Willi tlie progresjB of events a particular measure may become 
more or less important, the emphatic assertion of a certain princi- 
ple more or less essential, but the question of questions remains 
and Will remain. At one time, the establishment or maintenance 
of a Sound and Uniform Currency ; at another, the upbuilding or 
che ruhing new or feeble brandies of Home Industry; at another 
tlie proper disposition of the Proceeds of the Public Lands; at a 
fouriti, Peace or War, Sixiliation or Justice ; but underneath all 
tlie-?e, mifirhtier than any, more enduring than all, lives ever the 
elt meniul difference in whidi parties have their origin— on one 
Side, the idea that Government should be Creative. Constructive, 
Bi Jii*i -eM?; on the other, the negative, skeptical, do-nothing ele- 
ment. \vhi>8e axioms are, *' The best government is that which 
govern-* least," "The People are inclined to expect too much 
fr«'n« Government," Ac, —which sees in a Canal, a Railroad, a 
II.irl)or. a Protective Duty only a means of enriching a few indi- 
vidual at the expense of the community, and which cannot con- 
ceive how any can be benefitted by a public work without inflict- 
in-'^ injury in at least equal measure upon others. The fundamental 
a xi'»rns of this negative philosophy are really hostile to Common 
Ro:id.s and Common Scho<ils, required nnd sustained by law, as 
wcU a* to those elements of national well-being against which it 
now directs the energies of a great party. The antagonism of sen- 
tiinrni If rowing out ofthe^e conflicting views of the nature of the 
true ends of Government cannot, in the nature of things, be lasting- 
ly coinprumised ; it cannot be terminated by the result of any one 
election. It must be potentially felt in the party contests and popu- 
lar auitations of many years to come. 

On thi* and all the great questions growing out of it, Thk Tri- 
BVSK in.'iintains emphatically the doctrines of the Whig Party. It 
ad voc ateis Profsehtm to lfowi« rnrfM5«ry, wherever such protection 
may be needed, and to the extent of the nece.««ity ; a National 
Currency, sound and of uniform value, composed of coin and paper 
in -uc't proptmions as public interest and general convenience 
shall di<Mate ; Internal Improvement, by the General and State 
Governments, each in it* own sphere, and by Associations, liberal- 
ly incited thereto by such facilities as legislation may safely and 
jn-.ilv a (lord ; and such disposition of the Public Land Prr-ceeds as 
sh.'i 1 1" secure the benefft thereof to the people of all the states through- 
out all future time. Above all, this paper will "study the things 
that make for peace," and strenuously oppose the fell spirit of war, 
th»' lust of conquest, and the passion for Militarv Glory, so mortally 
adverse to all those ideas of Social and Political Economy to which 
it 1^ fie voted, as a mildew to genuine Democracy, as utterly at va- 
riance with Christianity, and as a scandal to the Nineteenth Cenm- 
rv- These views will be faithfully and fearlessly commended to 
piildic favor, while our opposition to the Extension of Human 
Slavery over one foot of soil where it has not now a legal exist- 
enrt' shaW be unsparing, uncompromisinir, and subject tonoconside- 
raiinn of party advantage or Presidential triumph. Far sooner 
will we sink with our principiea than succeed without them, how- 
ever desirable success or however mortifying defeat. 

TiiK Tribxtnk will endeavor to commend itself to all classes of 
reailt-rs by the fullness of its intelligence as well as the fairness of 
i».s <li-cu^sions. Wi'h this intent one assistant editor will remain at 
WH«'»in?ton during the Session of Congress, givhig daily reix>rts of 
B.v(Mg^.« and doings in the Houses and elsewhere; two European 
Cf^rrt'-P^Midents will transmit us regular dispatches from the Old 
World ; while no expense will be grudged in pr<H;uring the earliest 
and most reliable information from all parts of the world. Reviews 
of Vew Books of decided interest, and selections from the Popular 
L-iici ature of America and Eorope wiU bo fraqocnUy given, with 



occasional reports of Public I^ectores of high character; but it shall 
be our first object to present a fair and Aill picture of the reoi worlds 
only varied at intervals by excursions into the realm of the ideal. 

The New- York Tribune is issued Daily (a Morning and two 
Evening Editions, in order to serve each suDscriber with the latest 
news possible) on a fair imperial sheet at Five Dollars per annum, 
or hair the price of the great Commercial journals, by wnich it aims 
to be surpassed in nothing but Advertisements. ASkmi-Wseklt 
Edition is issued on a similar sheet each Wednesday and Saturday, 
and offered to subscribers at Three Dollars per annum or 8^ for two 
copies. The Weekly Tribune is printed on a f heei of nearly 
double the size of the Daily, and afforded at Two Dollers per an* 
num, Six copies for $10, Ten copies for S15, or Twenty for $24— 
payment bei'>g invariably required in advance. When the term 
paid for expires^ the paper is uniformly stopped, so that no man need 
hesitate to take it from an apprehension that lie will be persecuted by 
duns, or unable to get rid of the paper when tired of it This rule 
has given offence to a few patrons of the non-payinff order, but the 
great majority seem to like it better than the old fashion. It is nol 
our custom to appoint Local Agents to solicit subscript ions, nor to 
place great reliance on Agents at all. But any person who is Well 
enough known to be trusted by his neighbors may aid us if he will, 
and help himself if he chooses, by taking this Prospectus, and ask- 
ing those who like The Tribune to hand him the money for a year, 
which he can remit at Club price, and thus obtain pay for bis time 
and trouble. Subscriptions accompanied by payment* are respect- 
fully solicited by GREELEY & McELRATH, 

154 Naasau-st.. New- York. 

[TT* Notes of all specie-paying Banks in the United States are 
taken for subscriptions to this paper at par. Money inclosed in a letter 
to our address, and deposited in any Post Oflice in the United States, 
may be considered at our risk ; but a description of the bills ought 
in all cases to be lef\ with the Postmaster. G. & M. 

CLUD PRICES. 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Two Copies, $ 5 

Four 10 

Eight, *. 90 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Six Copies, f 10 

Ten, 15 

Twenty, S4 

No paper continued after the expiration of the time lub- 
scribed and paid for. Dec. 1, 1847— It. 

SOUTH DOWN BUCKS. 
'pHE subscriber offers for sale a few very superior South Down 
•*• Bucks, some of which were selected by him in England. They 
are thought to be the best sheep of this breed in America, anitinf 
as they do the blood of the celebrated flocks of the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Earls Jersey and Bathurst. 

Application may be made hy letter, addressed to Rhineheck, N. 
York, or personally at the Ellerslie Farm, on the Hudson river, 
two miles south of Rhinebcck Landing. WILLIAM KELLY. 

Ellerslie, Dec. 1, 1847.— It. 

TO WOOL-GRGWERS AND BREEDERS OF FINE 
SHEEP. 

"DEV. L. G. BINGHAM, of AVilliston, Vt, during the past sum- 
^ mer has purchased and received from S. A. Taintor, Esq., <^ 
Hartford, Ct., eight of his imported Merino ewes, one buck Iamb, 
and his very superior stock buck— the sire of the very superior 
buck lambs which have been sold out of his flock the past season. 
This buck was brought from France when a lamb — is one year old 
last January — was sheared 10th of August last year, soon after ar« 
riving — and was sheared same day of the month this year, having 
worn his fleece ju«t one year— was clean-washed three days befbre 
shearing. His fleece weighed 14 lbs. His stock proves to be of 
rare excellence, and his lambs by the imported ewes have been sold 
at $100 10 $aOO each. Having often been applied to to put him to 
American Merino ewes, I have concluded to do so to a limited ex- 
tent. The price will be $5 a head, to be paid on taking away the 
ewes. Applications must be made early. I have rentHl all the 
stock and land of Rev. L. 6. Bingham, and all communications 
must be addressed to me at this place, Willision, Vt. The buck 
lamb herein mentioned, is for sale. He is from one of the best im- 
ported ewes, and will make a splendid sheep. The next crop of 
buck lambs will also be for sale. First come first served. When 
it is considered that all the buck lambs ftrom this buck have been 
sold for $100 and upwards, the price charged tor the use of him 
roust be regarded as very reasonable. BEi\J. F. BINGHAM. 
Williston, Vi., Dec 1, 1847. 

HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

A LARGE supply of Stevens', Hovey's, and Towers' Cylinder 
Hay and Straw Cutters, constantly on hand at manufacturers' 
prices, at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. When farmers 
learn the benefits to be derived from using cut feed, they will not 
be without a good machine. Mr. A. Buriingame, of South Tren- 
ton, N. Y.. used one the past season, and the value he places upon 
its use is found in the following extract from a communication 
from him : — . , ^ j ^ # • 

"With less hay to bcgm the winter, and 30 cows and 4 horses (m 
all 100 head) more than the year before, he saved over from five 
to seveti tons of good hay, while the year before he was cntirelv 
out before grass came." The greatest saving is in using up all 
parts and kinds of feed, instead of running to waste. For sale al 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse, Nos. 10 and 19 ^^^^ .pucKEiL 
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"THE CULTIVATOR" AND "THE HORTICULTURIST." 

{Continued frM page 358.) 



NEW JERSEY. 
Aurasta, W. H. Roe 
Burlington, H. W. S. Cleveland 
Blootiisbury, Jas. Bird 
BeHeville, D. Van Winkle 
Bridgeton, J. B. Potter 
Ciuamiusin, N. N* Stokes 
Camptown, John Mayell 
Camden, B. W. Cooper 
Chew's Landing, R.V. M-Cooper 
Chester, James Haines 
Columbus, J. W. Wright 
Carpenter's Landing, W.V.Web- 
ster 

CrosswickS} P. S. Bunting 
Danville, N. Vliet 
Elizabethtown, A. M. Moulford 
Fairton, E. Olanley 
Freehold, Joseph Combs 
Flemiugton, Jas. Callis 
Griggstowu, A. Van Dorcn 
Greenwich, A. Sheppard 
Gloucester Point, A. Millsr 
Harlingen.C.C Hoagland, M. D. 
Howell Works, A. Lafetra 
Hightstown, E. Pullen 
Hacketstown,. H. Fleming 
Jacksonville, Sam'l Port 
Kingwood, J. T. Risler 
Lambertsville, P. A. Reading 
Leedsville, J. C. Grover 
Lebanon, J. Daws 
Middleiown, T. Roberts, jr. 
Moorestown, C. Stokes 
Mount Hdley, James Langstaff 
Mendham, J. I. Ballentino 
Madison, W. I. Britton 
Mansfield, J. Wandling 
New Bruiuwick, J. Simpson 
Newark, Gibson & Ritchie 
Newton, John R. Pettit. 
New Vernun, S. Liudley 
Pottersville, S. Potter 
Plaiuficld, W. W. Cornell 
Perth Amboy, James Parker 
Pemberton, A. Lippincott 
Princeton, Jas. Camahani 
Patterson, J. Home 
Quakertown, Theod. Probasco 
Ringoes, D. B. Kirkpatrick 
Rahway, J. ^^haw 
Roadfltown, R. Fithian 
Sergeantville, J. Smith 
Sparta, G. T. Comings 
Sqoankum, H. H. Wainri,<»ht 
Spotswood, J. D. Outcalt ' 
Shrewsbury, E. H. Vanuzem 
Six Mile Run, P. T. Schenck 
Stillwater, W.A. 9c R. F. Shafcr 
Salem. J. El well 
Trenton, J. S. Chambers 
Tom's River,W. McKean 
Towr.8l|ury, A. Hoagland 
Tinton Falls, Tho«. Guest 
Woodbridge, D. N. Demarest 
Weston, Isaac Cornell 
Westfield, C. Osbom 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alleghany City, John Cockran 
Athens, Sam'l Ovenshire 
Abington Centre, Jas. L.Wilber 
Alleniowii, D- C. Freytag 
Brockwayville, Dr. M. Clark 
Butler, A. M. Evans 
Bristol. Sam'l Hulme 
Brownsville, J. L. Bo'. 
Blokeley, J. Caltender 
Beaver, D. Minis 
Brown's Mills, Charles Colfelt 
Berwick, Rev. J. H. Young 
Bedford, A. M Farquhar 
Buffalo Run, B. WaddcU 
Bellefonte, P. R. Smith 
Bucksville, J. Fackenthall 
BakerstoMm, C. Anderson 
Bethany, E. W. Hamlin 
Bentley's Mills, A. J. F 
Byberry, E. Croudalo 
Coopeistown, D. Forba 



Conneautville, Chas. B Power 
Coopersburg, Chas. Wittman 
Chanceford, Jas. S. Fulton 
Canaan, Geo. L. Griffing 
Curwinsville, John Mifes 
Caiionaburg, F. M. K. Wilson 
Coniieilsville, Jos. Herbert 
Cook, G. I. Stranahan 
Cattawissa, W. I. iSyer 
Colebrookdale, J. Schultz 
Carlisle, Sam'l Myers 
Carbondale, H. Hackley 
Duhdaff*, Jas. Mc Alice 
Downingtown, I. Price 
Erie^ Thos. Moorehead, jr. 
Equinunk, W. Weston 
East Smithfield, A. Hull 
Easton, H. W. Crosby 
Eldredville, G. Molyneaux 
Edniboro, J. I. Compton 
FaUslon, Jas. Carotbers 
Fleeteville, Thcron Finn 
Forkestown, E. Fassett 
Fairview, M. Barnett, jr. 
Friendsville, C Carmalt 
Greensburg, D. Weliz 
Grays Valley, N. H. Taylor 
Gap, W. P. Kinrer 
Holliday's Cove, J. Edgington 
Harrisburg, R. Bryson 
Harthgig, G. Siddall 
Hamliiiton, B. Hamlin 
Hopewell Cotton Works, E. J. 

Dickey 
Hartsvilie, T. S. Hanscom 
Harrisville, John Hogg 
Herriotsville, John Fawcett 
Harewood, A. Main 
Harbor Creek, C. Leet 
Huntingdon, W. E. McMnrtree 
Leraysville. E. Marsh 
Lahaska, W. Stavely 
Lumberville, W. J. Jewell 
Lawreiiceville, W. Kilburn 
London Grove, Jos. S. Swain 
Lancaster, J. Gish 
Lewistown, L- T. Watson 
Little Meadows, L. Barton 
I^cwisburg, Wm. Murray 
Mauch Chunk, Sam'l Lippincott 
Muncey, B. M. Ellis 
McConnellsburg, Dr. R. M.Denig 
Maiden Creek, J. Wright 
Meadville, M. H. Bagley 
Morrisdale, S. Waring 
Monroe, Jas, W. Long 
Millaixlsville, O. T. Kinny 
Martin's Creek, D. H. Snyder 
Mansfield, John Waters 
Montrose, C. J. Curtis 
Mount Vernon, J. D. Ross 
Mechanicsburg, Rev. Aug. Babb 
New Derry, Alex. Thompson 
Newportvilie, A. L- Mcllvaiu 
New Milford, J. P. Harding 
Norristown. D H. Mnlvany 
Northville, N. Smith 
Northeast, Jos. McCord 
Newtown Square, li. Brooks 
Newtown. A. Cornell 
New Castle, Jas. Pearson 
Newviile, W. H. Woodbum 
North Whitehall, E. Kohler 
Oley, P. G. Bertnlet. M. D. 
Otisville, R. C. Weaver 
Oxford, E. Dickey 
Paoli, John GroflT 
Pine Valley, E. Row 
Pottstown, O. Stover 
Pittsburg, M. P. Morse 
Pleasant Valley, J. M. Saads 
Pike, L. Hoag 
Pineville, J B. Claxton 
Pleasant Unity, Alex.Culbertson 
Patterson's Mills, R. T. Johnson 
Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber & Co. 
Ryeson's Station, J. K. Loogh- 

ridge 

Rock Lick, John Bell 
Rileysville, M. Tomlinson 



Reedaville, Chas. Colfelt 
Spring Creek, Steph. Eaton 
Street's Run, J H. Neal 
South Canaan, H. McMUm 
Slroudsburg, F. Slarbird 
Setzler's Store, And. Bush| M.D. 
. Sharon, J. B. Curtis 
Shepherdstown, D. Sheflbr 
Tnrentum. L. Peterson 
Tyler, J. Rogers 
Thompsoiitown. Joseph Kortz 
Towaiida, E. W. Hale 
Tioga, B. Baldwin 
Tidionte, Levi Bingham 
UniontoMm, A. Hacklen 
Upton, J. McClellan 
West Alexander, J. D. Whition 
West Greenville, John Scott 
Wellsboro, S. Emery 
Williamsburg. R. BeU 
West Mill Creek, Geo. Nichol- 
son 

Westchester, T. B. Beaumont 
Warren, N. Sill 
Wattsburg, John Yost 
Wesleyville, S. Sewell 
Waymart, S. V. Lee 
Wyalusing, R. M. Welles 
West Branch, Jas. C. Brown 
Waynesburg, J. Higinbotham 
West Beaver Dam, N.W. Filley 
Waterford, H. H. Ray 
Wilkesbarre, O. Collins 
West Haverford, L. Morris 
Yardleyville, Rev. C.Wiltberger 
York, D. Small 

DELAWARE. 
Dover, W. W. Morris 
Frederica, W. Dawson 
Horsey 's X Roads, Thos. Jacobs 
Loveville, Steph. Springer 
Newport, L Justice 
New Castle, J. Patterson 
Seaford, Chas. Wright 
Wilmington, Jas. L. Roach 

MARYLAND. 
Annapolis, Jas. Boyle 
Brick Meeting House, P. M. 

Steele 
Baltimore, Sam'l Sands 
Burketuville, J. Shindley 
Belleville, S. Thompson 
Big Mills, W. S. Jackson 
Buckeyestown, B. A. Ctmning- 

ham 

Bakersville, A. Rench 
Bladensburg, Chas. P. Colvert 
Chestertown, B. Wethered 
Cumberland, L. M. Lemmes 
Cocke yesville, J. D. Mathews 
Centre vi lie, John Tilghman 
Cambridge, M. T. Goldsborongh 
Darneslown, L W. Candler 
Dawsonville, Geo. W. Davirson 
Darlington, 8. T. Prigg 
DavidMnville, W. F- Brand 
Ellicoti's Mills, Dr.W. Denny 
Elkton, J. Randall, jr. 
Emmiiteburg, Dr. J. A. Short 
Easton, M. Goldsborough 
Eb91 New Market, J. H. Hudson 
Franklin, Dr. R. Doraey 
Frederick, F. A. Rigney 
Federalsburg, W. Corkrin 
Golden, J. Webster 
Harrisonville, H. Fite 
Havre De Grace, J. Donohne 
Hmiting, W. Corkrin 
Laurel, CoL H. Capron 
Middletown, H. Herring 
Mount Pleasant, E. Creager 
New Windsor, Daniel Engell 
Owing's Mills, D Carlisle 
Princess Ann, Sec'y Ag. Society 
Port Tobdcco, H. Mitchell 
Port Deposite, A. Anderson 
Petersville, Col. H. Dnnlap 
Pomookey, L. Itarbury 
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PikesviUe, Capt J. M. Wise 
Queenstown, ChBS.^6. Titgnii.an 
Keistertown, F. AiKiersnn 
Rockville, Geo. F. Worthington 
Royal Oak, S. Oram 
St. xMichacl's, S. Hambleton 



Sandy Spring, E. Stabler 
Sykesville, W. Day 
Sharpstown, E. Burfoid 
Taney town, AJex. McAlister 
Triadelphia, J. Harban 
Trappe, M. Goldsborough 
Towsontown, Dc. A. H. Tywn 
Utica Mills, Wm. Todd 
Wisesburg, C. E. Bernoudy 
Williamsport, F. Macomas 
Wye Mills, W. H. DeCoursey 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Georgetown, J. H. King 
Washington, John P. Callan 

VIRGINIA. 
Amherst C. H., M. L. Harris 
Ayleits, Ed. Hill 
.£ina, John Cooks 
Abingdon, W. F. Preston 
Alexandria^Bell & Entwisle 
Anandale, Wm. Garges 
Black Rock, J. R Feagans 
Bo\vman's Mills, J. C. Bowman 
Buffalo Springs, Z. Drnmraoiid 
Bethlehem X Roads, 6. B. Cary 
Bethany, Robt. Buchanan 
Bradfoni, Capt C. J- Sho^%inan 
Bull Creek, A. R. Ralston 
Bachelors Home, Col. M. Pres- 
ton 

Brandonville, A. D. Hagan 
Bridgewater, J. Dinkell,jr. 
Buffalo Forge, W. Weaver 
Broad Ford, Rev. C. Fulton 
Clarksville, W. Harris 
Coman's Well, E. Borrooghs 
Coal Mines, W. H. Johnson 
Clear Branch, L. L. Waterman 
Curdsville, J. W. A. Sanoders 
Chalk Level, John Coles 
Charlemont, S. G Davis 
Culpepper C. H., E. B Hill 
Campbell C. H., E. C. Jordan 
Christiansburgh, E. Phlegan 
Charlestown, J. W. Ransom 
Chucpatuck, J. Bunch 
Charlottesville, R. W. N. No- 
land 

Crab Bottom, E. R. Bogart 
Cedarville, Pleasant Smith 
Clifton Forge, W. W. Paxton 
Draper's Valley, D. G. Shcpard 
Davis' Store, R. Davis 
Dayton. H. Thomas 
Dover Mills, R. Wood 
Doe Hill, H. McCoy 
Everetisville, B. H. Magnider 
Fancy Hill, W. Weaver 
Farrowsville, Dr. W. C Strib- 
ling 

Freuchton, J. McCoy 
Franklin, W. McCoy 
Fincastle, Jas. S. Wadrood 
Front Royal, Rojit. M- MarshaC 
Frederick's Hall. M- L. Ruper 
Fairfax C. H., Robt. Allison 
Fairmont, R. Hall 
Fishers ville, J. Porterfteld 
Gilbpa, H. Goodwin 
Gaines X Roads, J. G. Lana 
Greenville, S. F. Christian 
Glade Spring, Pleasant Smith 
Hempstead, John Parker 
Hamilton, Dr. D. Janny 
Haymarket, I. Smitli 
Harrisonburg, I. Hardrsty 
Hardin's Tavern, R, W. N. No- 
land 

HnnlsvtDe, Isc. Moore, jr. 
Hampton, J. B. Gary 
Ingles Ferry, Edward 
Jeferson, D. B. Steyar 
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Jonesville, F. S. Miies 
Kenit-ydville, Dr. R. Hoffman 
Kiiigwood, J. 0. McGrew 
KHiutwha SaliuMy CajK. A. L 

llutrncr 

Km? (ieorge C H., D- Lewis 
Libttriy Mills, E. P. Barbour 
Lexiit^Moii, D. fidmonsoa 
Loyds, U. G. Reimolds 
Lort- tti)j J. M. Garnelt 
Liberiv, A. B. Nicholf 
Lunciiijurg C. H., Rev. C. 

Lyncliltnrg, M. Davis, jr. 
L<iviii<,'.->ioii, C. T. Esics 
Lati<:ley, H. C. Taylor 
IxK.u»i J)file, W. Major, jr. 
Lihertv Hall, James Crow 
Mouni Crawford, A. B. Irick 
Mount Sidney, R. S. Hantsbar' 
get 

Mount Clinton, J. Warren 
Mc Galleys ville, J. Ammon 
Milfo.d Mills, J. Towles 
Moorefield, M. W. G»mble 
Mi.idlehrookj, J. T. RaiiUuIpli 
Mark.sville, H. C. Kile 
Mariiiusbiirg, Robt. Campbell 
M:inche<iter, A. B. Bott 
Millwood, J. E. Page 
Matthew's C H., W. Shulticc 
Mint Spring:, J- Beard 
Mount Zi<»n, Geo. W. Clement 
Marion, Cap!. B. F. Dav'S 
Nor/olk, E. W. Herbert 
Newbern, Thos. Wy&or 
Newmarket, W. 8. HenkeJl 
Natural Bridge, J. F. Greenlee 
O d Point Comfort, VV. McClain 
Oral! ire C H., D Hume 
Oak Hill. J. T. 8mith 
Oak Flatf, Col. W. Dyer 
Poplar Hill, Capt T. Shannon 
Proctor's Creek, A. Phillips 
Pedlar's Mills, \V. B. Rucker 
Pleiisant Gap, Thos. W. Walton 
Port Conway, J. F. Dickinson 
Prospect HiU, S. S. Randall 
Pationsburg, AHbrighl, Sherrard 
A Co. 

Port Republic, S. Harnsbarger 
Pcirsel's Store, S. B. T. Caldwell 
Kose Mills. Dau'l AVarwick 
Roselaiid. R. H. Anderson 
Riickin.tMsville, S. Ruckman 
Rose Hill, J. Dunn 
Richmond. R. Hill, jr. 
Ridifeville, James R. Heiskell 
SiHiford C. H.. Maj. S. Brooke 
8ioney Creek WarehouM, A. Al- 
ridtre 

Sheetz Mill, P. K. Shcetz 
i?cveii Mile Ford, Preston & 

llauson 
Siaumoii, W.Kinney 
Shepherdstown, J. Hoffman, jr. 
Suffolk, K. Hill 
SmithHeld, W. H. Jordan 
.♦-iiiickersville, R. Chew 
Tiiotrii>^oiiville, Geo. Ficklin 
Thc>rous?hfare, Cbas. Stover 
Triatlelpliia, S. D. Farris 
Tappahaiuiock, Col R. RoQZ'e 
Tyc River Warehouse. S. Reed 
Tye River Mills, Paul Massie 
I 'l>pfrvill»», C. A. Powell 
\'arieiy Mills, Rob't Michael 
West Union, J. «. DeBar 
AVilliiim4)urg, S. S. Griffin 
Wheeling, VV. Gregg 
Warreuton Springs, G.W. Brad- 
lord 

W;» lime's Creek, P. C. Allen 
Wilminirton, S. Siillman 
W^IJsbnrgh, Sam'l Jacob 
Weaversville, W. H. Page 
Warreuton. A. 8. Campbell 
West liberty, W. Paris 
Wiiynesboro, M. Finley 
Wurron, R. Pollard 
l\"a-*h«ii.{rton, Robt. 8. Bell 
iVmchesier, H. P. Baker 

NORTH CAROLINA 
%.?h»e*n»arle. H. J. KroiiZ 
Ve«.|-» f-boro, B. P. Hoover 
?oU'or<). G. Sills 
^.iHleboro, V, R. Bodie 
tii? Swamp, D. Williamsoa 
jt.7iufnru Edward Hill 
^<-r«;rt- Jas- A. Ruvsell 
^ri-iAi^l^y^iH W. H. Willi 



Cedar Hill, 8. W. Barnes 
Carthage, Gen. Doud 
Charlotte, Geo. Cross 
Clover Garden, W. Morrow, jr. 
Crowder's Creek, W, L. Wilson 
Cottage Home, R. H. Morrison 
Clemmonville, E. Mclver 
Cowper Hill, A. McLean 
Davidson College, S. B.O.Wilson 
Dockery'fl Store, Hon. A. Dock- 
ery 

Elizabeth City, C. C Green 
Early Grove, W. P. Reinhardt 
E'lfield, Dr. C. Whitaker 
Fallstown, John Young 
Fair Grove, Chas. Mock — 
Fort Defiance, E. A. Jones 
Fayetteville. Benj. Robertson 
Forei»tvillc, Sam'l Wait 
Frunklinsville, Jas. John«<Mi 
French's Mills, Jos. M. French 
Greenville, W. May 
Greensboro, Jas. Sloan 
Hunisville, J. Jarratt 
Hammoud's 2>tore, J. Barns 
Ho<ikertoii, J. Hooker 
Halifax, M. P. Purnell 
Heathville, F. N. McWilliams 
Hillsboro, W. J. Bingham 
Henderson, J. D. Hawkins, jr. 
Jersey Settlement, Rev. T. Mc- 
Donald 
Kirkland, E P. Bums 
Long Creek, J. F. Robitrech 
Lincolnton, C. C. Williams 
Lexington, Dr. W. R. Holt 
Limestone, J. K. Shuford 
Murfreesboro, S. J. Wheeler 
Milton, A. J. Walker 
Moseiey Hall, Jesse Lassiter 
Moffiit's Mills, J. Pope 
Mount Vernon, J. G. Fleming 
Morgunton, R. C. Pierson 
Nashville, N. W. Boddie 
Newbern, Geo. S. Atliuore 
Oxford, Col. L. Gillin 
Pioneer Mills, J. C. Sosserman 
Pituboro, Rev. P. W. Doud 
Roar oke, Jos. J. Pugh 
Rolesville, S Jones 
Raleigh, W. White 
Rock Spring, T. D. Oldham 
Richardson's Creek, Jos. A. Mc- 

Collum 
Ridjjeway, W. J. Hawkins 
Rocky Mount, W. S. Battle 
Rockin^rham, S. W. Covington 
Sandy Ridge, J. Hue!«sey 
Stantonsburg, Dr. Ward 
Smithfield, Dr. A. F. Telfair 
Salisburv. Benj. E. Julian 
South Mills, W. Old 
St. John, J. C. Powell 
Topsail, J. D. Jones 
Tarboro, Robt. Norfleet 
Taylor's Bridge, P. Murphy 
Walterboro, Dr. R. L. North 
Williamsvillc. Alex. Williams 
Weldon, W. H. Day 
Wilmington, W. A. Wright 
Wilkesboro, A. W. Finlay 
Williamston. J. S. Yarrell 
Watson's Bridge, W. Watson 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Anderson C. H., J. N. Whitner 
Aiken, J. D. Legare 
BlufRon, N. P. Crowell 
Buckhead. B. P. Ravenal 
Barnwell C. H., Jas. Patterson 
Bennettsville, W. Covington 
Beaufort, R. Bythewood 
Bethel, J- I* M. Adams 
Blackville, W. S. Keynolds 
Charleston, J. B. Mul liken 
Columbia. W. W Purse 
Chestnut Grove,W. S. Gibhes 
Chesterville, Dr. 8. W. Moor« 
Damascus, Capt. Gea A. Fike 
Edgefield C. R., Dr. E. J. Mims 
Earl ville, O. P. Earle 
Fort Mott, M. I. D Rast 
Greenville C. H-. Dr. A. B.Crook 
Gladden's Grove, C. Thorn 
Halselville, John Estes 
Indiaiuown, H. McCutcheon 
Lotts, R. Ward 
Laurens C. H., J. Garlington 
Landsford, Col. W. F. Davio 
Louisville, L. A Berkham 
Monticeilo, W. J Alston 
Miltoo, J. L. Youw 



Mountain Shoals, Jas. Nesbit 
Nation Ford, A. Whvte 
Newberry C. H., R. Stewart 
Pipe Creek, Dr. S. Smith 
Pendleton, J. B. Litton 
Plain, B. F. Slairley 
Pomaria, Wm. Summer 
Rocky Mount.G. B. Montgon 
Summerville, R. S. Bed ai 
Spring Rock, J. D. Crawford 
St^ciety Hill, W. H. Evans 
Stoney Point, J. Stacey 
Terryville, J. E. Calhoun 
Wiimsboro, S. P. Thomas 



GEORGIA. 
Augusta, C. E. Greeuvilltt 

Alpine, L- M. Force 
Atnens, J. Crawford 
Blakeley. J. W. Perry 
Bethel, R Hazlehurst 
Birdsville, 1. V. Jones 
Cnthhert, R. C. Geiger 
Columbus, L. Spencer 
Clinton, Chos. Hutrhins 
Ebenezer, J. B. Slack 
Ellerslie, R. Morgan 
Eden, H. Cassiday 
Elberton, B. Burch 
Eathans, M. C. Fulton 
Forsyth, O. Morse 
Griffin, W. Lassiter 
Greensboro, W. L. Strain 
Hermitage, B. F. Walters 
Iron Works, M. A. Cooper 
Knoxville, Sam'l Rutherford 
Kingston. H. A Clemmons 
Mulberry Grove, W. G.Walker 
Macon, A. E. Ernst 
Marietta, Edward Denmead 
Madison, J. S- Walker 
Mi Hedge ville, E. Daggett 
Mayfield, Thos. Jones 
Mount Zion, R. Walcott 
Midville, R. J. -Morrison 
Pinckneyville, Thos. H. Jones 
Petersburgh, J. D- Watkins 
Poiuliown. P. Cook 
Roswell, N- J. Bayard 
Raytown, P. Davidson 
Riceboro, W. S. Baker 
Stelling's St .re. G. A. Winn 
Savnnnah, Di- W. 11. Cuyler 
Sparta, J. H. Burnett 
Stanfordville, J. Farrar 
Thomaston, J. W. W. Drake 
Upatoie, R. W. Carnes 
Van Wert, D. Clopton 
Waynesboro, M. Green 
White Suiphur Springs, E. W. 

Packard 
Washington, Jas. Wingfield 
Zebulou, il- G- Johnson 

ALABAMA. 

Benton, Dr. G. P. Frierson 
Berrien, Sam'l Ruffin 
Crawford. J. Hurt 
Eufaula, j. H. Dent 
Greensboro, H. Watson 
Huntsvillc, Jas. L. Watkins 
Hayneyille, H. M. Phillips 
Hope, Jas. M Bradftird 
Jacksonville, Jas. M. Cook 
Livingston. James Hair 
MoiUgi>mery, C. Cromelin 
Montevallo, A. Gamble 
Mobile, Dr. R. North 
M(»rgan Sprinifs, Geo. Cox 
Montgomery, N Blue 
Mount Meigs, Dr. T. B. Taylor 
Mount Willing. S. Garrett 
North Pon. J Bell 
Pleasant Hill, Thomas Broogh- 
ton 

Port Gibson, H. N. Spencer 
Pickensville, Jas. Chalmers 
Pintalola, D. N. Gilmer 
Rus^^ellville. W. W. Lucaa 
Sand Fort, B. Colvin 
Suggsville, J. W. Pcrtis 
Silver Run, S. G- Jenkins 
Selma, Geo. C. Phillips 
Salem, Jas. N. B. Lesseur 
St- Stephens. J. Williams 
Tuscaloosa, W. D. Marrast 
Vellula, W. C. Dawson, jr. 
Youngsville, Jos. Strickland, jr. 
Warrior Siaivlf J. C. Henderson 

MISSISSrPPL 
Brandon, S. C Farrar 



Black Hawk, J. Bailey 
Bachelor's Bend, N. J. Nelson 
Belmond, Dr. G. F. Dandridga 
Como, J. W. Lumpkm 
Cold Spring, R. H. Elam 
Columbus, H. Stevens 
Church Hill, Thos. Allein 
Deer Brook, M. Nelson 
Dranes Mills, W. R. Coleman 
Edward's Depot, Dr. M. W. 
Phillips 

East Pascagoula.B. M. Steadman 
Fayette, P. K. Montgomery 
Grand Gulf, Y. Y. Berry 
Gallatin, E. R. Brown 
Homesville, J. T. Lamkin 
HoUey Springs, A. C. McEwen 
Jackson, Maj. C. B. Green 
Liberty, Hon. Jehu Wall 
Lexington, W. J. Holloway 
Middleton. W. W. Whitehead 
Mount Pleasant, J A. Venirisa 
Natchez, F. A J. Beaumont 
Olive Branch, A. B. Cowan 
Okachickama, Thos. Hardeman 
Princeton, W. C- Jackson 
Richland, Col. A. M. Mayo 
Rodney, T. W. Beck 
Raymond, C. F. I^grand 
Rock Run. W. Bayless 
Sh(Migalo, Chas. Kopperl 
Starkville, J. T. McGonney 
Tippecanoe, R. D. Robu.son 
Vicksburg, R. Y. Rodgers 
Whitesville, D. L. Phares 
Washington, Thos. Affleck 
Yazoo City, J. Ingersoll 

LOUISIANA. 
Assumption, J. Lefiwick, 
Bonnet Cane, Thos. May 
Bordeaux, C. F. Voorhis 
Clinton, Col. Theod. Gillespie 
Donaldsonville, R. McCall 
Franklin, W. S. Harding 
Grand Cane, H. Rugeley 
Houma, J. K. Nixon 
Jackson. John Ri.st 
Ketchi, W. B. Means 
Keacliie, C. A. Edwards 
Monroe, Dr. J. Calderwood 
Mansfield. A. Allen 
New Orleans, B. M. Norman 
New River. S. Tillotson 
Natchitoches, S. M. Hyames 
Plaquemii e. A. Black 
Springfield, Dr. G- Colmer 
St. Joseph. J. G. C(»leman 
Spring Ridge, Dr. J. Wilder 
Shreve|x>rt, M. Watson 
Thibeaux, J. V. Donobuo 
Union, Jas. S. Hanna 
Waterproof, J. G. Coleman 
Woodland, A W Poolo 

TENNESSEE. 
Blair's Perry, A. 8. Lenoir 
Bolivar, C. Jones 
Cass, John Woiid 
Colliei-sville. 8. I. Dunn 
Cornersville, J. Roihrock 
Cumberland Iron Works, A. G. 

Perkins 
Camp Creek, S. E. Snapp 
Chatteenooga, A. C. Richard 
Durhamville, Thos. G. Rrce 
Franklin College. T. Fanning 
Facility, J. T. Lenoir 
Franklin, W. P. Cnropbell 
Good Spring. Benj. D. Smith 
Graysburg, W. Colston 
Grove Mount, J. 11. Fowlks 
Greenville, E. Link 
Hardi man's X Roads, J. S Gay- 

brook 

Hill's Valley, J. B. Hill 
Knoxville, D. P. Armstrong 
Kingston, Jas. W. I/ea 
I,eesburg. Isaac McPherson 
Lenoirs. W. B. Lenoir 
Louisville, Dr. M. Cox 
Limestone Springs, John LoTa 
Maryville, S. T. Ricknell 
Mc.Minnville, Rev, A. M. Stone 
Memphis, Rev. S. Watson 
Madisonville, Jas. A. Coffin 
Mount Pleasant, W. McClincby 
Murfreesboro, C. T- Johnson 
Maiiscoe's Creek, A. C. Cart- 
wright 

Nashville, Cameron k Pall 
Philadelphia, W. P. Lenoix | 
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Pftpemlle, V. Beidlerman 
Perryvil]«, J. Taylor 
Peytonsville, J. O. Crump 
Purdy, F W. GorrcU 
Railroad Plains, Betg. Bentley 
Roger5viiI<;, Jun. L Fulkertoa 
St. Clair, J. Huffraaster 
Spring Hill, J. Smith 
Smiih X Roads, R. F. McDon< 
aid 

Tellico Ptaitu, B. Johnson & Go, 
Uniooville, G. L. Poplin, p. m. 
Uiiitie, E. Lee 
Winchester, P. S. Decheid 

KENTUCKY. 
Athens, J. O. Petut 
Bedrord, N. Parker 
Browosboro, J. F. Coons 
Bovrtiiig Green, Jos. I. Toang< 
love 

Colbyville, S. O. Martin 
Flower's Creek, Chas. HOW 
Frankfort, A.- C. Keenon 
Fleminnbarfp, Mi^. J. M. Howe 
Ghent, I. Smithson 
Ganieuville, Jas. Graham 
Hendrewflville, J. O. Taylor 
Henderson, Jas. Alvis 
Harrodsburg, J. Brenan 
Hodgeiisvilfe, S. W. D 
Lexingtotf, C. J. Sanders 
Louisville, A. G. Mann 

" Geo. W. Noble 
Maysyilie, W. E. Neal 
Nichoiasville, Col. J. CWilroore 
New Castle, Jas. M. Prewitt 
Owensboro, J. Johnson 
Piketoi), J. N Richardson 
Perry vi lie, P. C. Latimer 
Pratt^s Landing, B. F. Crutch- 
field 

Paducah, J. W. Jones 
Sroithland, J. Cowper 
Shawnees Run, J. R. Bryant 
Stephensport, Thos. Holt 
Versailles, W. D Young 

OHIO. 
Akron, M. Arthur 
Auburn, A. E. Barnes 
Aetna, SamM Atkinson 
Andorer, T. Creary 
Bristolville, L. B. Maltby 
Burton, W. B. Miller 
Brookfield, Jas. Fowler 
Berlin, Jas. Oris 
Brace Vi lie, F. K. StoW 
Barnesville, L T. Scholfield 
Bloomingville. H. Becken 
Brunswick, W. E. Woodward 
Bainbridge, A. M. Marshall 
Brandywine, Jas. W. Wallace 
Bowling Green, W. R. Peck 
Columbus, J. T. Blain 
Cincinnati, W. H. Moore & Co., 

booksellers. 
ChiUicothe, W. C. Clark 
Cuyahoga FrIU, H. B. Tnttle 
Conneaut, M. O- Plum 
Chester, J. Cornell 
Carthage, J. Martin 
Cleveland, s*tephens ft Hitch- 
cock 

Cleves, W. H. H. Taylor 
Cumberland, J Foster 
Columbus, J. Miller 
Canfield, H. J. Canfield 
Chester X Roads, D. Morrell 
Circlcville, Geo. Domy 
Cheviott, J. McKnighl 
Canal Dover, Geo. W. Slingfaoff 
Canton, G. W. Hull 
Delaware, Jos. Cellar 
Dent, A. Orr 
Dayton, 8. Teagne 
Ellsworth, Jos. Coit 
East Euclid, L J. Pelton 
East Claridon, C L. Taylor 
£|>Tia, H. Ely 
Fredericktown. Jas. George 
Fitchville. M. E. Mead 
Freedom, O. L. Drake 
Predonia. Geo. P. Howell 
Franklin Furnace, I.W. GUdden 
Grand Prairie, J. Fitzhugh 
Grafton, E. M. Sibley 
Girar l. D. A. Adams 
Gufttavus, Gen. Hezlep 
" Geo. Birrelf 
Granville, A. P. Prichard 
OteeaTille, J. Spray 



Greensburg, E. Wakefield 
Gallipolis, A. Bickel 
Gambler, M. White 
Hdlsboro, J. Barry 
Huron, P. Adams 
Huds^m^H. Baldwin 
HarrisviUe, D. Binns, jr. 
Harrison, S. Shultisk 
Hildreths, I. Baxter 
Houston, S. Richardson 
Jefferson, E. Wood 
Kinsman, J. R. Stanhope 
KtrUand, A. C RusseU 
Kingston, M. Taylor 
Kahda, H. S. Knapp 
Lafayette, Benj. G. Calef 
Lower Sandusky, W. M. Stark 
Lancaster, J. M- Bigelow 
Ler ly, J. Phillips 
Lenox, Joseph Atkint 
Lebanon, P. Boyd 
Malta, R. Porter, jr. 
Moore's Salt Works, Robert 

George 
Monroeville, Isaac Smith 
Mugadore, P. Monroe 
Middlebnry, T. A. Noble 
Morgan. A. Moses 
Mount Vernon, W. H.Whitton 
Milan, Chas. Wilber 
Marion, W. L. Kendrick 
Medina, R. Chappell 
Marietta D. E. Gardner 
Mass! Hon, C. Wesener 
Mount Healthy, J. T. Nathnrst 
Mear's Farm, Thomas Raffing- 

ton 

Norwalk, I. D. Burditt 
New Lisbon, Jno. B. Tmnick 
New Vienna, C. Lewis 
North Perry, J. Parmly 
New Philadelphia, F. D. Leon- 
ard 

Newark, Geo. W. Pinney 
Newton Falls, R. A. Bnrbank 
Nashville, S. Diefendorf 
Oberlin, H. C. Taylor 
Orangeville, N. E. Austin 
Ohio City, Jas. Wenham 
Parkmaii. S. I. Curtis 
Palmyra, A. Merwin 
Pleasant HiU, M. Teagne 
Poland, W. Little 
Pittofield, W Reed 
Painesville, C. Huntington 
Peru, SamM Atherton, 9d 
Piqua, Steph. Widney i 
Quaker Bottom, J. Proctor 
Republic, E. West I 
RoscVille, J. T. Ford 
Randolph, O. C. Dickinson 
Rugglrs. N. Sutherland 
Rock Port, Geo. B. Merwin 
Readiag, S. Shepherd 
River Styx, A. Badfrer 
Rutland, Sieph. Ttitiis 
Shelby. J. Gambell 
Springfield. J. J. Warder 
Steubenville, F. A. Wells 
Sharonville, L. Morses 
Springdale. A. A Mnllett 
Summer Ford, J. Delaiid 
Sandusky, F. Morgan 
Selma, J. I^andes 
Shon Creek, J. Romick 
Salem, W. Kirk 
Springboro, W. Silvera 
Troy, P. A. Smith 
Tremainsville, P. Rnnkle 
Tiffin, A. Rawson 
Toledo, S. B. Warden 
Tallmadee, Upson 
Twiiisburg, E T. Richardson 
Urbana, J. Funk 
Uhricksville, J. Barker 
Vienna X Roads, W. R. Webb 
Vtcnna, S. H. Reed 
Willottghby. Geo. Howliston 
WelUville, J. Robinson 
Walhonding, J. Johnson 
Wakeman, J. E- Hnnford 
Wayne, John Kennedy 
West Milton. M. Pearson 
Wadswonh. Geo. K. Pardee 
Williamirfield, DanM Smith 
West Jefferson, George McDon. 
aid 

Warren, J. W. Colllna 
Watertown, D. Deming 
Xenia, J. G. Gest 
Zanesville, Jas. L. Cox 
Zelienople, C. 8. PmmmaX 



INDIANA. 
Boon Orove, A- B. Price 
Bristol, Geoi^ Senior 
Ccntreville, A. Vaughan 
Canton, O. Albertson 
Elixabethtown, Isaac Cox 
Greenrille, W. S. Farmer 
Goshen^ A. Byres 
Kingsbory, J. T. Vail 
Ijafayette, H. L. Etlsworth 
Laconia^ J. Kintner 
Lauramie, 8. R. Richards 
Lima, M. Averill 
Mishawaka, Chas. N. Ryan 
Michigan City, George Smith 
Madison. Thos. B. Spilman 
Mount Pleasant, Jas. M. Rawlins 
Mount Vernon, A. S. Osbom 
New Harmony, R. Owen 
New Albany,!). Hedden 
New Garden, Geo. S. Dozey 
New Maysville, R. Biddle 
New Durham, M. Barnard 
Orleans, J. F. Kimbley 
Princetoni John Arbuthnot 
Richmond, Rnbt. Hatton 
Romney, H. Darning 
Rockville, I. J. Silliman 
South Bend, D-WCWiUooghhy 
South Gate, J. Williamson 
Steubenvjile, James Carter 
Salem. N. Morris 
Terre Haute. M. PettengiU 
Vevay,Jas Walton 
Whitley, H. McLallen 
WiUmington, J. D. Lawrence 

ILLINOIS. 
Antioch, Dan'l Homes 
Addison, M. L. Dnnlap 
Brimfield, J. S. Hirst 
Belleville, J. M. Boeder 
Brighton, Southwick & Wrighi 
Bunker Hill, J. A. PettengiU 
Bate via, Jos. McKee 
Bristol, E. S. L. Richardson 
Como, F. Gushing 
Chicago, Chas. D. Smith 
Dundee, J. A. Carpenter 
Dixon, John Shillaber 
Godfreys, Benj. Godfrey 
Grand View, Jas. Hite 
Galena, W. Gillet 
Geneseo, H. C Sleight 
Joliet, M. Etenjamin 
Jonesboro, E. Willard 
Knoxvillc, N. Goodell 
Kishwaka, Jos. B. Hagaman 
Lockport, E. E. Bush 
Long Grove, O. Ott 
Lewistown, Steph. Dewey 
Mount Morris, A- Ijackridge 
Naperville, L. Ellsworth 
Nauvoo, Jos. L. Haywood 
Ottawa, H. L. Brush 
Prtnceton, C. Dryant 
Paddock *s Grove, G. Flagg 
Paris, M. K. Alexander 
Peoria, Chas. W. Denton 
Quincy, L. Bull, jr. 
Rockford, W T. Lord 



Rock Island, Thos. L. Dnnn 
Sugar Grove, G. White 
Staunton, O. O. Mnulton 
Thornton, John Millar 
Tremont. W. Pettes 
Upper Alton. Dr. B. F. Long 
Vermin ion vi lie, SamM S. Hall 
Woodbnm, W. H. Rider 

MISSOURI. 
Austin, L W. Piatt 
Boonville, Jas. R. Hammond 
Danville, D- W. Baker 
Fee Fee, J. 8. Quisenberry 
Glenfiulas, W. Frisaall 
Georgetown, R. Gentry 
Jefferson City, Jas. L. Minor 
Lexington, C. Pistterson 
Palmyra. G. W. Berkley 
Rock Hill. C. Armstrong 
Sl Louis, E. P. Pettes 

" Plant k. Brothers 
Springfield, Hon. J. S. Phelps 
West Ely, Rev. J. Blatchford 
Watenham, Jas. Miller 



MICHIGAN. 
Adrian, A. Whitney 
Ann Arbor, W. S. Maynard 
Armada, Geo. Andrews 

BeUevue, C. O. Sprafoo _ , 
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Battle Creek, H. B- Dennum 
Columbia, O. R. Clark 
Constaatine, W. O. Fisk 
Centteville, G. Tfelbot 
Dandee, I. Scrantom 
Dexter, Hon. 8. Dexter 
Detroit, E. Ives 
Dearbomville, R. MeDonohne 
Erie, A. J. Keeney 
Elba, H. N. Peck 
Franklin, R. C. Kyle 
Flat Rock, John Cook 
Farmington, W. E. Pier 
Grand Rapids, J. F. Chubb 
Groveland, N. T. EllioU 
Gilead, D. Willson 
Howell, F. C. Whipple 
Hudson, H. Clement 
Jackson, O. C. Freeman 
Ionia, Beiq. Harter 
Keewawenon, B. F. Rathbon 
Lexington, M. Carringion 
Lambertsville, L. Lambert 
Marshall, S. A. Tyler 
Manchester, 8. N. Palmer 
Mount Clemens. H. R. Babcoek 
Marion, L. £• Beach 
Monroe, W. Hanson 
North Vernon. Jos. Parmester 
Onondaga, C. M. Maynard 
Oneida. E. Astley 
Plainwell, C. C. White 
Plymouth, W. T. Hedden 
Paw Paw, J. Smith, p. m. 
Palmyra, Q. W. Pomeroy 
Ponliac, J. B. Davis 
Pinckney, L. D. Smith 
Romeo. A. Streetor 
Bedford, Chas, Betts 
Rfexford, W. Hartsongh 
Raw«onviUe, John Li3ce 
St Joseph, W. C. Allen 
Salina, T. L. Humpbreyville 
Sylvan, Isaac Denman 
Saugamek, D. G. Plan 
Superior, John Brewer 
St. Clair, A. S. Palmer 
Shiawassee, D Bnsh, jr. 
Washington, D^ Cooley 
Ypsilanu, Fras. Clarke 

ARKANSAS. 
Beattie^s Prairie, R B. Dan>l 
Choctaw Agency, T. McKmaey 
Eagletown, L. G. Harris 



Evansville, D. 1 
Fort Towson, U Garland 
Fon Washita, Rev. W. Brows- 

ing 

Hillsboro,W. Gorman 
Park Hill, Rev. Sieph. Foreman 
Sylvia. Rev. E. Jones 
Ultima Thttle, L. G. Harris 
Wheelock, H. H. Copelaad 
Wilmington, Dr. O. Sugg 

FLORIDA. 
Marion, Jas. C. Johnston 
Mariauna, I. & W. Keyes 
Mandarin. J. L. Hamilton 
Tallahassee, R. W. Williuw 
Key West, J. B. Browne 

WISCONSIN. 
Beloit, M. P. Cogswell 
Clinton, T. Winch 
Caledonia, E- W. Warner 
Ceresco, R. C Richardson 
Delavan, F. K. Ph<Bnix 
Darien, C. D. Long 
Fond Dn Lac, C. J. Allen 
Gibbsvillci S. Burr 
Janesville, J. F. Willaid 
Kaposi a, W. R- Brown 
Madison, Fred^k Starr 
Milwaukie, C. Shepherd 

" J. A. Hopkins 
Mineral Pomt, A. W. Parris 
New Diggins, R. H. Champioo 
Osli Koah, F. W. Doane 
Oak Creek, 5. D. PhOlipa 
Oconomowoc, J. Metralf 
Patch Grove. T. P. Bomet 
Pleasam Prairie, H. Fool 
Platteville. E. F. Mitchell 
Palmyra, W. S. P^k 
Racine, W. J. Hunt 
Sheboygan, 8. B. Ormsbee 
Summit, E. Stansbnry 
Hhulkburgh, Robl. Allisas 
Southport, J. Bond 
Tayiorsville, SamU Taykr 
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Therese, N. M. Juneau 
Watertowu, James Plocker 
Wausliara, D. Lindsay 
Warren, VV. R. Warren 
While Oak Springs, J.W.Black- 
siuiie 

IOWA. 

Burlin^rion, Fred. Coolwine 
Davtiiiport. Jas. Grant 
Diiliuijiir, R. Spalding 
Fairtield, R. Rice 
Hawke>e,Jas. Bradley 

CANADA EAST. 
Abbottsford, Jas. Drake 
B.irnsltoro, A. Vickers 
Bfloeil, A. Vaudandaigno 
Compton, S. I. Poniroy 
Danville, W. M. Byrd 
Durham, S. Slevens 
East Farnham, Sam'l Wood 
Fjtzrov Harbor, W. T. Taylor 
Graiiihani, R. W. WalU 
Hau'ksbury, W. Thomson 
Kin^sey, G. S. H. Browne 
Lu Cliuio, Jas. McAdam 
Lockal)er, S. B. Whitcomb 
Montreal, J. H. ScoU 
R. W.Lay 
Murray Bay, I. Navine 
Mcdoiiie, John Craig, p. m. 
Nicolet, W. Woodward 
Fori Neuf, A. McDonald 
Peure Nation, A. Cook 
(Quebec, Fred. Wyse 
Rienard, M. F. Whiting 
Richmond, R. M. I. Bernerd 
Si. Tiierese. John Morris 
St. Stanislaus, J. Brosler , 
Si. Hvaniiiibe. H. G Fors>nh 
St. Tbotna*, W. Fallon 
Stanstead. fl. B- Terrill 
St. Chn-itville. Mr. Bowman 
St. HiUiare. Maj. Campbell 
St. Antoine, C. Cartier 
St. Mark, C. Prefontain 
Terrebonne. A- Webster 
AViPkham, J Ralph 
AVesi ShefTord. Wm. Gibson 
Yama^ka, J. Woriele 



CANADA WEST. 
Amher«t\Mirf:h, R. H. B. Elliot 
AU xandria, AleX. Chesholm 
Barne. Jas. G. Mickens 
Bulb. L. Laslin 



Bfockville, Chas. Booth 
Byiown, G. W. Baker 
Cumboro, C. Clarke 
Carlton Place, R. Bell 
Caledonia Springs, P. Sterling 
Colchester, Tlios. Hawkins 
Dundas, J Les-^lie 
Dunnville, W. Innman 
Dawn Mills, H. Wilson 
Ktobicoke. W. Lane 
Easi Hawksbury, Rev. J. Met- 
calf 

Easion's Corners, C. W. Davies 
Glanford, J. Terryberry 
Goderich, A Montgomery 
Gananoque, J. L- Macdouald 
Gall, W. Rosebrough 
Gosfield, Jos Strong 
Guelph, J. Harland 
Hamilton, E. Clark 
Kingston, Thos. Briggs, jr. 
L'OriCTial, C. P. TreadweU 
McKillop, Jas. Dickson 
Newmarket, Thos. Cosford 
Nauticoke, Sam'l Gamble 
Oxford, Chas. Chad wick 
Paris, R. & W. Gordon 
Port Dover, Thos. Waters 
Piciou, Phillip Low 
Port Hope, D. Smart 
St. Andrews, Geo. A. Hay 
Sandwich, Chas. Elliot 
Simcoe. H. Groff 
Scarborough, J. P. Wheeler 
Seneca, Rob't Mehaffey 
Three Rivers, S- Macaulcy 
Toronto, L. R. Marsh 
Tuckersmiih, E. Ledyard 
Vitioria, George I. Ryerse 
York, W . Fearman 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Annapolis, Judge Ritchie 
Bridgetown, W. H. Morse 
Cornwallis, C. C- Hamilton 
Kentville, W. H. Cliipmore 
Wolfville, C. W. H. Harris 
" Hon. C. K. Prescott 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton, J. H. Reid 
Hampton, Jas. Keator 
Kmgsion, Geo. Raymond 
St. John. S L. Tilley 
SackviIIe, I. W. McLeod 
St. Andrews, Jos. Walton 
WoodstfKjk, Chas. Perley 



SYRACUSE NURSERY. 

TFIE subscribers would call the attention of the public to their 
extensive and well selected assortment of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, consisting of 

•2(X).(»00 Grafted Apple Trees, from 1 to 5 years' growth, 60,000 
of which are from 6 to 9 feet high; 3 to 6,000 of the celebraied 
A'orihern Spy, 4 to 8 feet high, can be supplied without extra 
charge to th«»se ordering other varieties. 
6 to S.(KK) Pear Trees, 4 to 7 feet high. 
A few hundred of the Onondaga, and Van Mon's Leon Le 
C'erc, (very thrifty,) can be supplied, of one and two years' growth, 
from .50 cts.' to SI. 00 each. 

1 .000 Cherry Trees, 6 to 9 feet high. 
10 to 15.(j00 Peach Trees, of the best early varieties, thrifty and 
free from disease. * 
Apric is and Nectarines, a good supply. 
,3 lo 500.000 Apple Seedlings, from two to three years old, and 
umi-ually large. 

Also, a large quantity of Horse Chestnut, Ailanihus, and Moun 
Tbiii Ash, of extra size, and good form, togetlier with all the desi 
rahle varieties of the Grape. 

All {K».*;t-paid communications and orders containing remittan 
crs. pr«»inptly aitended to. THORP &. SMITH. 
.*< yracn--<e. N. Y.. Nov 1 — 6t. 

SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 

FOR «a1e a few choice Merino sheep— bucks and ewes — of an 
doul>icd purity of blood, and a quality that will give satisfaction 
to nurcha^rs. They can be sent we«l by canal, at Ihesub^riber's 
n.^k. R- J. JONES. 

Cornwall, Vt., June 1, 1847.— tf. 



TAR PAINT AND LIME. 

TAR PAINT for gale at the Albany Gas Works : A very cheap 
article for covering barns, &c. 
I^I M K for wile at ihe Albany Gas Works, cheap. 
Oct. 1— 6t.» 



GRANT'S PATENT FAN MILLS. 

THK right to manufactnre these celebrated mills can be obtained 
of the subscriber, at Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co., N. York, 
lie m\^*'* f^ives notice that he shall prosecute all persons who in any 
nianiier Infringe upon his patent. I. T. GRANT. 

June-lion P. O., Rcns. Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 1847—41. 



HORSE POWER, THRESHER, AND CORN 
8HELLER DEPOT. 

QRDERS for the " Warren's and Trimble's beet two and four 
^ Horse Powers and Threshers," Hand Threshers, Waterman's 
Com Shellers, and other Agricultural Machinery, at whol»?ale and 
retail, will continue to be promptly attended to, as heretofore, by 
the sub.scribers ai No. 5 Burling Slip, and 126 Pearl-st., New-York 
city. Nov. 1, 1647.— 8t. JAMES PLANT & Co. 



10,000 Copies iu Fonr MonthM. 

COLE'S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 

r\R Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, Symp- 
^ toms, and Remedies, and rules for restoring and preserving 
health by good management, with full directions for Training and 
Breeding, by S. W. COLE, Esq. 

This is emphatically a book for every farmer, and no farmer's 
library is complete without it. The demand for TEN THOU- 
SAND COPJES in the short space of four months, speaks vol- 
umes in favor of the work. Tbe farmer has in this neai and com- 
pact volume, a complete ENCYCLOPEDIA, in which he may 
find the whole subject of ihe Treatment of Domestic Animals, fa- 
miliarly discussed, and rules and remedies fhlly and clearly pre- 
scribed. 

Highly recommendatory notices have been received from many 
of the most disiinguished Farmers and Editors in the coutitry. The 
following short extracts show in what estimation the work is 
held. 

[From Ex-Goremor Hill of N. H.] 
" Mr. Cole has shown himself well qualified for the compilation 
of this work. We understand that it has already had a free and 
extended sale ; many limes its price to almost any farmer, may 
be saved in its purchase." 

[From J. M. Weeks, of Vermont.] 
The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind I 
have ever seen. Every Farmer ought to have one." 

[Christian Mirror, Portland.] 
" We think no farmer would willingly be without this book 
after glancing at the Table of Contents." 

[Albany Cultivator.] 
" This will be found a useful book. It speaks of diseases under 
the names by which they are known in this country, and llie reme- 
dies prescribed are generally within the reach of every farmer, 
and may f'requently be found on his own farm. We second tiio 
suggestion that it should be in the hands of every farmer." 

[American Agriculturist.] 
" We recommend to all who keep Domestic Animals to procure 
Mr. Cole's new book. The lives of many valuable animals might 
be saved by following his directions." 

The price of this valuable book, finely bound iu leather, is 50 
cents. 

WANTED— 50 active, intelligent, and enterprising agents, to 
sell this work, two in each State in the Union. A .small capital of 
from $*J5 to S.'jO, will be necessary for each Aenit. Address, 
POST-PAID, the publishers. JOHN P. JKWKTT Sc Co. 

October 1— 3i. 23 Cornhill, Booksellers' Row, Boston. 

[C7* The above work is for sale at the office of the Cultivator. 




JOHN MAYHER & CO.»S NEW SELF-SHARPEN- 
ING CORN, COFFEE, AND SPICE MILL. 

'T^HE above cut shows the construction of our Premium Mill for 
Grinding Corn, Oats, Coffee, Spices, &c., &c. It is con.sidered 
highly valuable for its simplicity of construction, durability, and its 
adaptation for farmers, planters, and grocers. It may be operated 
by hand or horse power, and will grind Irom four to five bushels of 
good meal per liour. and from 300 lo 400 lbs. of coffee or spice per 
hour. Price, from to S30. We also have for sile a smaller 
mill for the same purpose, which will grind from Ij to 2 bushels o» 
com per hour, and from 90 to 100 lbs. of coffee per hour. Price 
from $5 to HQ, JOHN MAYHER & CO., 

United States Agricultural Warehouse, 
Oct 3— Su No. 195 Front, near Fuhon-at., N. Y. 
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FARM FOR SALE. 

C ITU A TED at West Galway, Saratoga Co., consisting of 122 
^ acres, of whicli P2 acres are in a high state of cultivation, well 
fenced and well watered; the balance is heavily timbered wood- 
land. On the premi.ses are a good assortment of fruit trees, a 
dwell'ng house, and all necessary and convenient out buildings, in 
go.xl onler. The house is situated in a large grove of forest trees, 
— is 15 miles from Schenectady, and 8 from Amsterdam village. 
Inrjnire on the premises, of H. BOGGS. 
Dec. 1-lt.* 



TO NURSERYMEN. 

A PERSON possessing an interest in a nursery establisement 
well 1 >cated for business, near Albany) wi.shcs to dispose of the 
same on account of other constant occupation. To a Nurseryman 
"Who can bring good recommendations of integrity and efficiency, 
this interest, with a lease of the ground, will be sold on reasonable 
terms. The present owner has an extensive acquaintaince, and will 
exerthis influence for the benefit of the purchaser, cither in the sale 
©f trees, or procuring new or de-^irable varieties of fruit. 

Inquire of CHARLES DOWNING, New burgh.or L. TUCKER, 
Albanv. Dec. 1— 2t 



MOTT'S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 

rHE cut represents the most approved portable furnace for njri- 
cultural purposes now before the public It is formed of cast 
iron, and is of itself both 
stove and boiler. The 
boiler is shown in the cut 
as detached from the 
stove ; its form is such 
that the fire pas.ses coin- 
phMoly round the kettle 
or boiler, the space be- 
ing some two or three 
inches between the out- 
side or stove and the 
boiler. This causes the water to boil very quickly, aud with very 
little fuel; saves all the expense of masonry and brickwork, as a 
funnel or stove pipe is all that is necessary to give it a draft for all 
purposes. Tliey are admirably adapted to boiling or steaming 
vegetables and food for stt>ck, and are convenient for many other 
pjirposes where large quantities of water are required to be heated. 
The following are the manufacturer's retail prices; ihe y can be 
furnislied b»th wholesale and retail 




15 gallons, complete,. . 
«2 

ao 

40 
45 



S9 (X) 
12 00 
15 00 
18 00 
20 00 



60 gallons, complete,. . . 

BO " 

no " " 
120 " " 



»23 00 

30 OO 

a5 00 

50 00 



For sale at Albany Ag. Warehouse. 
Dec 1. 1^^47. 



POULTRY FOR SALE. 

nj.OT,DEN and Silver Top.knot«!, very beautiful — also pure while 
T(»p.knot«. and Bantams. Price 9'i per pair. 

AUo. on*- p:iir pure China Geese, (price So,) and one pair white 
Top knot I)u( ks. price $3. Inquire at ihe Ag. Warehouse, No. 
10 Green-st . Albrmy. 

Dec. 1, 1847—11. 



COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 

THE elegant Countr}' Seat, situate in the town of Livingston 
Columbia county, on the New- York and Albany p« >i-r...il 
distant about nine miles aouthea.st from the city of Hudson, a.ij 
four miles east from the river — the late residence of Jositp : AV, 
Russell, deceased. The place consists of about 95 acres o/ |j en- 
ly cultivated land, and is well stocked with a great var-t ty of 
choice truit. The bouse is a substantial brick buildu..;, tr^et 
by 40, well supplied with water from a large brick fiit' r u; cis- 
tern. The barns, carriage-liouse, ice-house, and other out-buid- 
ings, are large and commodious. 

There are ujwn the j)lace, wells and springs of pare water, at 
convenient distances from the house at.d bams. 

The village of Johnstown, which is but a qoarter of a mile dis- 
tant, contauis a church, school, post-office, &c. 
For terms and other particulars, enquire of 
Albany, Dec 1— 6t. W. E. BLEECKER. 




CLINTON CORN-SHELLER. 

THE accompanying cut is a (jfood view of the single hopper and 
single balance-wheel machine. This is believed to be one of 
the most eficieni and dura lie 
shelters ever used as a hand 
shelter, having been in use for tno 
last ten years or more, and har. 
ing had some slight improvement 
it still stands at the head of me 
list of shellera for ease of opera- 
tion, amount of work and dura- 
bility. With two men. two hun- 
dred bushels of ears are cHSi.y 
shelled per day, or with two iiop. 
pers and large balance wher i, 
double that amount can be d- oe 
with three men. It is ecjua.if 
well adapted for the larpe e irs 
at the south and weist as ft>r t.'ie 
small ears at the north S-me 
have a balance wheel on each 
side ; this balances the mac; ne 
a little better, and the wear of 
the ^afts is more equal and da 
rable It is about one and a half by two and a half feet on inc 
floor, and three and a half feet high ; with the single hopper :t 
weighs about 100 pounds; with double hopper and balance w , 
it weighs about 150 pounds. Price, with a single hopper, SU'; 
with a double hopper. 813. Warranted saiisfactoiy. For «-Tle at 
the Albaiiv Ag. Warehouse. L. TUCKEK- 
Dec. 1, 1847. 

RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

THE CULTIVATOR, a monthly journal of Agricnlturc. Horti- 
culture, and Domestic Economy, ^wblished at Albany. N. Y , 
by LuTiiKR Tucker. Single copies 81 a year. To Clubs or Auei.'?. 
seven copies tor $.5 — Fif teen copies for SlO, and at the rate oi 
three copies for $2. for all over 15 copies. This work has now 
been published fourteen years, with a c«M».stanily increasing p f u- 
lariiy among the farmers of every part of the United States. T-e 
volume for 18^18, will commence on the 1st of January, at wan.h 
time all .subscriptions for the vear should commence. 

THE HORTiCULTURIS'l', and Joyrnai of Rural Ar' -i 
Hurai Tast4., a monthly magazine, edited by A. J. DOWNINit. 
Esq.. of Newburgh, well known as the author of Land-c 
Gardening." *• Coitage Residences.'' " Fruits and Fruit Trt--^ .>i 
America," &c., and published al Albany, by Luthkr Tickfr — 
price, S3 a year— 20 |)er cent discount to Agents. The fir»t r I. 
of this work was completed with the June number for l--i7. ai»J 
with the back numbers of the 3d vol.. now in c<>ur*e of pu* 
tion. can be furnished to all new subscribers. The Horticbi r >i 
embraces in its scope, the Desr-ription and Cultivation of Vi. '* 
and Fruit Tree.*. Ornaincnt.-\l Trees, Shrubs and Plants— IX- .m 
for Rural Cottages, Farm Houses, Lodges. Ice Houses. V w^r >«. 
Ace, — Landscape and Omnmental Gardening, and all maiif"'* ■ f' 
interest to the horlicullurist, and should be in the hands of a I \^ ' 
desire to enrich and beautifv' their residences by the comforts u: i 
adonimenis of rural art and rural taste. 

Postmasters and others having a taste for rural porsiJ't.<, »rd 
di.%posed to aid in circulating correct information upon rural si'- 
jecis. are invited to act as Acents for the above puhlicati Mi* A • 
letters to be addressed to LUTHER TUCKER, Publisher, A..*- 
ny, N. Y. 



THE CULTIVATOR 

U published on the first of each months at Albany, N. T., 
LUTHER TIJOEER, PROPRIETOR. 



LUTHER TUCKER & 8ANFORD HOWARD, Eititor*. 
$1 per ann.^T copies for $5—15 copies for f 10. 

L. TUCKER. Payable always in advance. 

PtJBLtSHtXG AOKXTS IW 

NEW-YORK— M. H. Newman Sc Co., IW) Tlroadway ; 
BOSTON— Jo-teph Breck it Co.. ,52 North-Market-S:rcet ; 
PllILADELPfllA— G B. Zieber ft Co.. Booksellers : 
Of whom single numbers, or complete seLs of the back vo'ar.fs 
can always be obtained. 
(TT* Advfrti«kmknts inserted in the ("ultirator, at the ra'c ^ 
I •! .00 per 100 words, for each insertix^. 
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